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John Kay and His Portraits (continued) :— 
John Brown, M.D. : 
Dr. Cullen. a ee 
The Honourable Henry Erskine “. 
John Home of Ninewells . . bias aie 


Armour and Arms at the Tudor Exhibition :— 
oo 911, Steel Shield, Embossed and Inlaid in Gold and Silver 
o. 689, Part of a Milanese Suit of Armour, Engraved and 
Gilt, Date c. 1515 . 3 ° 
Volant-Piece, Engraved, Blued, ont Gilt, of the ‘Suit, No. 551, 


of George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland . - 
No. 696, Casque of Embossed Steel, Milanese, Date c. 1510 
No. 612, Embossed Chanfron . . 
No. 635, Fnglish Sword of the Close of the Sixteenth cams 
No. 578, Complete Suit of Fluted Steel Armour, German, Date 
os wt PUP, Sete err Spe oe se 
Current Art: The Diahiniiiies Gallery: 
The Last Boat. ByT.Graham . - 
William Quiller Orchardson, R.A., D.C.L. By meant. 
Light of Light. By Mrs. Adrian Stokes . . 
Art Patrons: Francis I. :— 
Palace of Chambord. DrawnbyR.Jones. . . . . 
“At the Academy.” Drawn by Harry Furniss. . . . 332, 


Illustrated Journalism in England : Its seinem (IL) :— 
Macready as “ Virginius ” ° “ 3 
The Waterloo Banquet . 

The Cantiniére. By F. Morin . 

German Officers Enforcing the Maine nee aprane at Folke- 
stone. By G. A. Sala . 

Before the Malakoff, June 7, 1855. By inbens Doré 

The Modern Schools of Painting and Sculpture, as Illustrated by 

the “Grands Prix” at the Paris Exhibition. (I.) France :— 
The Benediction. By Dagnan-Bouveret . 
Aimé Morot. Drawn by Himself . ‘ P 
Aux Héros Sans Gloire. By Ernest Hébert 
The Good Samaritan. By Aimé Mcrot 


The Illustrating of Books: From the Serious Artist’s Point of 
View (1.) :— 
Headpiece. Drawn by George du Maurier 
Stonyhurst. Drawn by J. Fulleylove, R.I. :— 
Principal Front, Stonyhurst 
Stonyhurst, from the Playing Fields 
The Dining Hall, Stonyhurst . - 
French versus English Gothic Architecture. Drawn _ H. W. 
Brewer :— 
Reims Cathedral. . 
The Facade of Notre one Paris . 
The East End of Lincoln Cathedral 


Sculpture of the Year :— 
Centrepiece. By AlfredGilbert, A-R-A. . «© «© «© -; 
Sophocles Leading the Chorus of Victory after the Battle of 
Salamis. By J. Donoghue. ee eee eee 
Parted. By W. Goscombe John 
Dancing. By E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A. .- 
Music. ” 
Pestalozzi. By Alves Lene - 
The Modern Schools of Painting and einen as Tlustrated - 
the “Grands Prix” at the Paris Exhibition. (II) France :— 
Wine. ByL.Lhermitte. .. . a : 
Camille Bernier. By Himself. ee ier say Un 
Raphaél Collin. By Himself. . . - «© «+ « 
The Dream. By E.Detaille . . . . Pet see 
The Illustrating of Books: From the Serious Artist's Point of 
View (IL). Drawn by George du Maurier :— 
“My Pretty Woman” ey a ee eee oe er 
An Editionde Luxe!. . . ‘ 
Lady Acland and Her Children. By Sir Thomas ania 
PY Se ‘ P 
Babies in Art and Nature :— 
Headpiece. By H. Arthur Kennedy 
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ART IN OCTOBER. 


THE MEDALS AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Last month, when referring to the astonishing awards of 
the international jury, we proposed to return to the subject 
and place additional facts before the reader. That we are 
now in a position to do; but perhaps before proceeding it 
will be well to set on record the complete list of the gen- 
tlemen of whom the “jurys de classe” were composed. 


Crasses I. anv II.—Oil Paintings and Drawings: President, 
MEISSONIER (France) ; Vice-President, C. Artz (Holland) ; Recorder, 
LAFENESTRE (France); and Secretary, W. T. Danwat (United 
States). Members, Bonnat, BovuGueREav, Breton, Carotus- 
Duran, Cazin, Durz, Fantrn-Latour, DE Fourcaup (art critic), 
Frangais, GErOmE, GERVEX, HENNER, J. P. Laurens, Pavt Mantz 
(art critic), Puvis pe CHavannes, Rott, and Vorron—all for 
France. The supplementary jurors were: Muicuet (art critic), 
Busson, GALLAND, GOssELIN (of the Versailles Museum), HaMen 
(art critic), Harprentes, and Lérotte. The contributing countries 
were represented thus: Zngland—ArmitaGE, Davis, and OULEsS 
(supplementary juror, C. W. Descnamps) ; Austro-Hungary—E. DE 
JETTEL (supplementary juror, O. voN THOREH) ; Belgiuwm—PortTAELs, 
Rosie, and VERtatT (supplementary juror, Ropert); Denmark—tL, 
TuxeEN (supplementary juror, Fronicn) ; Syain—Me.ipa (supple- 
mentary juror, A. DE BERNETE) ; United States—General Rusu 
Hawetrns and C. SpraGuE PEARcE (supplementary juror, Pau 
Bartiett) ; Greece—A. Besnarp; Italy, C. Prrrara (supplemen- 
tary juror, Rosst); Finland—De Brecker; Norway—CuRisTIAN 
SKREDsvIG (supplementary juror, THavLtow ; Sweden—Huco 
Satmson (supplementary juror, Hacsore); Holland—Wiuy- 
Martens; Russia—PRANISHNIKOFF ; Switzerland—A, DE MEURON; 
International Section—Hei1~ButH and KvEut (supplementary juror, 
Roger Batu, Inspector of Fine Arts). 

Crass III.—Sculpture in its various forms: GUILLAUME (France), 
President; G. DE Groor (Belgium), Vice-President; KAazMPFEN 
(Director of National Museums—France), Recorder; and GILLE 
(art critic—France), Secretary. Members for France—CavELiEr, 
CHapLaIn, CHaru, Duos, Fareurire, Frémret, LEFEUVRE, 
Ropin, and Sacrio. England—Hamo Txornycrort; <Austro- 
Hungary—¥. Breer; United States—Bispine ; Italy—Rossano and 
RoMANELLI; Sweden—HAassELBeRG ; Russia— RHOMANN. 

Crass IV.—Architectural Drawings and Models: Bat.iy (France), 
President ; A. WATERHOUSE (England), Vice-President; DE BAuDoT 
(France), Recorder; and Pascan (France), Secretary. Members 
for France—Jutes ANDRE, BoESWILWALD, GARNIER, LiscH, and 
VaNDEEMER ; England—W. H. Wurre. 

Cxiass V.—Engraving and Lithography : The Viscount DELABORDE 
(France), President; Bror (Belgium), Vice-President; Brac- 
QUEMOND (France), Recorder; and J. L. Stewart (United States), 
Secretary. Members: BLaNcHARD, FLAMENG, and WALTNER. 


Such is the list of artistic talent which has been 
focussed on the task of distributing awards. For present 
purposes we need only follow the section of painting. 

Now, we do not quarrel, it must be understood, with the 
awards of the medals of honour as a whole ; but we do very 
earnestly urge the reader not to allow his judgment to be 
swayed by the various grades of distinction that have been 
conferred on our exhibiting artists. Not that we desire 
to detract in the slightest degree from the credit due to 
those whom the jury have delighted to honour ; but we are 
bound to speak out when signal injustice has been done. In 
the first place, we may observe, the majority of the jury 
is distinctly “impressionist” in its artistic policy. Now, 
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what does this mean? It means that for the first time in 
any exhibition of importance a “party” has obtained the 
power to retaliate upon their opponents of other schools 
for years of repression ; and from the results we see that 
they have not been slow to use it. That was but human 
nature, perhaps ; but the fact remains, and many men of 
striking executive ability and artistic feeling have been in 
great measure thrust on one side in favour of those—men un- 
doubtedly of considerable talent—who belong to the more 
numerous class. In the second place, the body of the jury- 
men approached their duties with the view not only of 
doing justice, but of doing more than justice—recognising 
merit when they found it, but of recognising it on so vast a 
scale as to bring the whole system of medal-giving into 
contempt and disrepute. And it cannot be denied that 
they have succeeded. Awards have simply rained on ex- 
hibitors, and in such profusion as not to leave any satisfac- 
tion to those who are worthiest of the honour. We thus 
find hundreds of artists “ médaillés,”* until it has almost 
become the distinction to be left out. In the third place, 
many exhibitors in the English section were for some time 
left in a state of unfortunate.doubt as to whether they 
would or would not be allowed to compete, and when 
they were finally assured, they had already made arrange- 
ments for an exhibit sufficient to aid the general effect 
perhaps, but by no means representative of themselves at 
their best. In the fourth place, English water-colour art 
was entirely unrepresented on the English jury, and as 
it is notorious that foreigners have no clearer views of 
national art than they have of our spelling or of our Lord 
Mayor, it is not surprising that a complete muddle was 
made of the awards. The pity of it is, not that.artists of 
“a pretty talent” and high promise have been raised greatly 
in the sight of the world—that it is easy to console one’s 
self for—but that several of our finest artists, men whose 
genius is appreciated here, and whose memory will be 
honoured hereafter, have been absolutely ignored. Mr. 
ALFRED Hunt, Mr. Cart Haac, Mr. Tom Co tier (the 
two latter of whom were created members of the Legion 
of Honour at the last exhibition by a special regulation), 
and Mr. H. G. Hinge have been passed over. Those who 
can appreciate true fine art will not be affected by this 
ridiculous anomaly, but “patrons” are not always proof 
against official misleading. An excuse is perhaps to be 
found in the fact that the unhappy jury was called upon 
to judge some five thousand works, while considerations 
of friendship and otherwise are reported to have gone for 
much. It is even said that a medal was voted to an artist 
who was afterwards found not to be an exhibitor at all. In 
fine it is to be hoped and believed that the childish practice 
of medal-giving—that is often tainted with insincerity and 
frequently unjust—has received a death-blow by the little 
Parisian comedy that has been in progress for the past two 
months. At the best, it is but a schoolboy affair, capable 
of little actual benefit ; while, when misapplied, it is an in- 
strument of grave injustice and very real mischief to the 

* Medals of honour, 97; gold medals, 284 ; silver medals, 456; 
bronze medals, 650 ; and honourable mentions, 605 ! 
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artist, his art, and his income, and the source of perennial 
discontent. This opinion has been daily gaining on both 
sides of the Channel, and the suspension of the system may 
ere long become a fait accompli. 


ENGLISH versus “AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


As a good deal of nonsense has been talked, and more 
ignorance displayed, in the interesting controversy which 
has been raging in one or two contemporaries on the subject 
of “ American versus English Monthly Magazines,” and 
having some claim to experience on the subject, we may be 
permitted to add our say in the matter. In the first place 
it is asked why the English shilling magazines cannot “give 
as much for the money ” as the American. We say without 
fear of contradiction that THE Macazine oF ArT and 
a contemporary (practically the only two magazines in 
England that aim at illustrating mainly with sine wood- 
engraving), at the respective prices of a shilling and six- 
pence, give as much for the money as any magazines in the 
world. But observe that the difference in the amount of 
matter given depends wholly upon the difference of con- 
ditions under which English and American publishers have 
to conduct their business. The American magazine pub- 
lisher has no discount to allow to the bookseller, for he is 
his own middleman. It thus comes about that although 
in the two countries the public nominally pays, say, a 
shilling for its magazine, the American publisher receives 
about elevenpence halfpenny for it, while his English rival 
actually receives but a fraction over stxpence per copy. 
Of course for about double the amount of money re- 
ceived more than double the amount of matter can be 
given, for the increased circulation consequent on the 
increase of size will allow of it. In addition to this tre- 
mendous advantage, the Post Office in the States subsidises 
the American publisher with its powerful help. With us 
in England the distribution of magazines, and the discount 
allowed to the bookseller—large enough to enable him to 
allow threepence in the shilling and yet retain a good profit 
for himself—is another handicap. In the States the system 
obtains of subscribing direct to the publisher at the full 
nominal publication price. There is thus the saving of dis- 
counts allowed to public and bookseller alike. When the 
day of publication arrives the publisher places the whole 
issue of the magazine in addressed wrappers and packs 
them together in bulk, according to their destination. 
In this manner all the Philadelphia subscribers, for exam- 
ple, have their magazines forwarded to ‘their city. Here 
the Post Office steps in and carries at the lowest heavy 
goods rate what with us would have to be sent by book- 
post—an enormous difference. The parcel is addressed to 
the publisher’s agent—a junior clerk maybe, or even an 
oftice-boy—who thereupon delivers the already-addressed 
magazines at their destinations. As regards the amount 
spent upon each monthly part, we may say that considering 
the difference of actual publishing prices the sum spent in 
this magazine compares more than favourably with the 
published figures in respect to a contemporary—in some 
instances it is actually more. But after a certain point 
expenditure has nothing whatever to do with commercial 
success, Could any of the American magazines last six 


months if produced and published in England on the basis 
of our conditions? Most positively not. 

As regards the question of “wood-engraving versus 
process-blocks,” which has also been raised in the present 
discussion, the matter has not been fairly judged. Wood- 
engraving, if fine, is richer and handsomer, as well as dearer, 
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than “ process,” and has the further charm of bringing into 
the pages an additional art. But it has -its disadvantages. 
Even the most skilful engraver may fail in reproducing that 
vague quantity known as the “artistic quality” of his 
original, just as the most accomplished artist may fail in his 
picture or in a likeness. Besides, many pictures, statues, 
and drawings are not adapted for successful reproduction 
by wood-engraving—they oftentimes absolutely defy it, and 
further, conditions of haste often compel the adoption of 
“process.” Then it is that the mechanical reproduction 
comes in, and, if intelligently used, produces results which 
for truth and artistic effect are absolutely startling. Ask 
that portion of the artistic community whose works are 
habitually reproduced in black-and-white whether they 
prefer xylography or “process,” and you will find the 
majority will prefer the latter. The reason is clear—the 
intervention of the scientific process of photography is far 
more likely to preserve the spirit and touch of the original 
than that of the craftsman, however skilled he may be. For 
this reason alone has photogravure made such vast and 
sudden strides in popular favour. But, as we have said, it 
must be employed with knowledge, discretion, and intelli- 
gence. There are several varieties of “process,” and several 
firms that practise the working of them ; so with due re- 
gard to the style of the original and the requirements of the 
reproduction must the firm and special method be selected. 
And, finally, when the block is produced it should be placed 
in trained hands so that any imperfections there may be 
in it may be corrected. Thus used, process is admirable ; 
but when adopted with the sole view of economy, such 
as we see in the case of certain magazines that evidently, 
in spite of all pretensions, spend but small sums on illus- 
tration, then failure to do justice to themselves and to 
please their constituents is the result of their lack of judg- 
ment, discernment, and liberality. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY AND ITS NEW 
CHARTER. 


The extraordinary outcry that has been raised against 
the new charter, or rather the conditions of it, is founded 
upon certain arguments which, we understand, the Royal 
Scottish Academy has not yet thought it necessary or con- 
venient to meet. The one new regulation provided for in 
the charter which will find no opponent is that limiting the 
number of works that may be hung by each member to five. 
It cannot be expected, however, that much benefit will 
result from it, for few if any artists contribute that number 
now; while it is a matter.for consideration whether the 
number ought not to be further reduced. The proposed 
new rule that any member residing out of Scotland for 
a period of three years shall be superseded is reasonable 
enough, but we consider the provision that existing mem- 
bers shall be exempt is weak and ill-advised, for, if the law 
is in itself a good one, it should be made retrospective, 
or the members will naturally lay themselves open to a 
charge of selfishness and—that bane of “close institutions” 
—of privilege-seeking. But the most mischievous clauses 
of all are those which provide for an unlimited number of 
Associates, and fix the amount of entrance fee at fifteen 
pounds. Now, it is evident that this arrangement might 
be used as a source of profit to the society, or be con- 
sidered as so used, and thus become a most dangerous ex- 
pedient, for it is only by being above suspicion in money- 
dealings that a self-elected body can withstand public 
criticism. It has always been the great strength of the 
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Royal Academy of London ‘in all the storms that have 
raged about its portals, that it has been admitted that in 
all its money-matters it has exercised the nicest honour, 
the most scrupulous honesty, and undoubted generosity. 
Nor is the Royal Scottish Academy unassailed at the 
present moment, for it has been asserted that the Chalmers 
bequest of £1,000, left to provide a travelling scholarship 
for needy students, was lost while invested in the name 
of the Academy as trustees, and that although the insti- 
tution possesses £26,000 in the funds chiefly devoted to 
pensioning its decayed members, it has failed to restore the 
money for the benefit of the scholars. This may probably 
be false, but it should be made clear that a public body 
such as the Royal Scottish is above suspicion. 


THE NEW SCULPTURE GALLERY AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


The opening of the new gallery in the British Museum 
will increase the resources of the student of archaic 
sculpture. The room adjoins the end of the Elgin Gallery, 
and will be known as the “Phigaleian Gallery ”—taking 
its name from the celebrated Phigaleian frieze of the 
temple of Apollo Epicurius at Basse. These sculptures 
have now been rearranged by Mr. Murray in accordance 
with their original position in the temple, and they are 
accompanied by portions of the metopes and some frag- 
ments now discovered to belong to the series. Another 
set of reliefs, the four from the temple of Niké Apteros at 
Athens, are rendered easier of access than heretofore, as 
they have been brought down from their recent elevated 
position to the level of the eye. Passing on to the other 
contents of the gallery, archeologists will notice with in- 
terest the restoration by Mr. Murray of an inscription on 
the base of a column belonging to the older temple at 
Ephesus—that which was said to have been burnt down on 
the night of the birth of Alexander the Great. Eight 
letters only of this inscription are extant, as there are con- 
siderable dacune, but it is now placed beyond doubt that 
they record the dedication of the temple by Croesus, thus 
affording a confirmation of the statement by Herodotus to 
the effect that such dedicatory legends were inscribed on 
the columns of the temple. One of the figures on the shaft 
of the column may be studied in connection with the 
base. It is an example of the Ionian school of the sixth 
century, and is shortly to form the subject of a mono- 
graph. The accompanying portions of the cornice repre- 
sent a combat between a hero and a centaur of archaic 
design. The new additions to the gallery comprise a series 
of mortuary bas-reliefs, never before exhibited. These 
illustrate the vie intime of the Greek, and may be compared 
with the set of casts from the Lycian rock-tombs at Pinara, 
Tlos, and Cadyanda. The attention of visitors to the 
gallery will also be arrested by the Bull from a sepul- 
chral stéle at Athens, presented by Lord Hillingdon, and 
by the collection of marble heads, chiefly of Athenian 
workmanship. The Phigaleian room, in short, forms a 
valuable complement to the neighbouring sections, and the 
authorities of the British Museum are to be congratulated 
on this latest extension of the National Treasure-house. 


RECENT ART MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


The last two years have been notable as far as concerns 


art exhibitions in our Australian colonies. Lord Bucking- 
hamshire’s Grosvenor collection, and the Melbourne Exhi- 
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bition, with its numerous examples of modern English, 
German, and French schools, gave art as great a stimulus as 
Mr. Cowen’s visit did to music. A proportion of the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition pictures were sent to Sydney, and hung 
for a time in the externally-ugly art gallery. The sum of 
£10,000 is, we understand, required to complete this struc- 
ture. The most popular of the pictures was Mr. Vicat 
Cote’s “ Ripening Sunbeams,” lent by Lord Brassey. 


The New South Wales Government have been urged to 
institute a competition similar to the J’ria: de Rome, for 
sending students annually to study in Europe. Such a 
course would doubtless stimulate what native talent there is, 
and might prove of incalculable benefit to Australian artists. 


Tho Anglo-Australian Society is a body formed for the 
purpose of affording the Australian public the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with contemporary English art, and 
“for the furtherance, culture, and promotion of the fine 
arts in the Australian colonies.” Its first exhibition was 
opened in May, the President, Mr. Ayerst Ingram, superin- 
tending the arrangements. Mr. Jacoms-Hoop’s “Triumph 
of Spring,” of which an engraving was given in a recent 
issue of THE MAGAZINE OF Art, was bought by the trustees 
of the Sydney Gallery for £750, and is one of the few nude 
subjects in Australia.. Colonial artists find considerable 
difficulty in obtaining models, whilst their public have a 
tendency to class all such subjects. In Sandhurst (Victoria) 
a furious battle has raged over a picture (from the Salon) 
representing a scantily clothed “Spanish Maiden,” and it 
was ignominiously hung with its face to the wall!- The 
battle of the nude in art has still, it seems, to be fought in 
Australia. Two of Mr. Ingram’s pictures were also bought, 
among other purchases being “A Sailor’s Yarn,” by Mr. 
H. 8S. Tuxe; “A Kentish Farm,” by Mr. Yeenp Kine, 
Mr. G. F. Warts’s “ Portrait of Dorothy Dene,” and his 
highly poetic “First Whisper of Love.” Sir Freperick 
LEIGHTON sent his “ Phryne at Eleusis,” and Mr. Sotomon 
was represented by “ Remorse,” a sequel to the “Samson” 
in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


The most notable pictures purchased recently by the 
trustees of the National Gallery, Melbourne, include :-— 
“Portrait of Lord Tennyson” (Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A.); 
“The Vintage Festival ” (Mr. ALma-Tapema, R.A.) ; “The 
Morning after Trafalgar” (W. C. Sranriecp, R.A.); “A 
Roman Holiday” (Mr. Briron Rivrerg, R.A.) ; “ Josephine 
Signing the Act of Her Divorce” (E. M. Warp, R.A.) ; 
landscapes by Lupwic, Baisu, and ARNZ; a marble statue 
by Sir J. E. Boznm, R.A., “St. George and the Dragon,” 
and his bronze group “ Bull and Herdsman.” Recent 
Sydney purchases, besides those already mentioned, are :— 
“Cours d’Anatomie a l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts ” (F. SALL#) ; 
“The First-Born ” (Gaston La Toucue) ; and “A la Jetée,” 
the well-known picture of two female figures, a grandmother 
and her child, watching for the fishermen’s return—all three 
Salon pictures in 1888; and an admirable “ Staffordshire 
Landscape” by the late Gzorce Mason ; “ Rising Mists,” 
a scene in the Highlands, by Mr. PeTer Graunam, R.A. ; 
Mr. Epwrin Lona’s “ Dorcas Sisters” has been presented to 
the collection by Miss WALKER, a wealthy Australian, 


WESTERN ART IN JOHORE. 


The Sultan of Johore is one of the very few native 
princes of the East who patronise the fine arts. Visitors to 
the Istana at Johore Baru are agreeably surprised to find so 
many full-length portraits of members of the Royal Family 
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adorning its walls. Her Majesty the Queen and the late 
Prince Consort, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, are all represented, as well as the heads of 
the four Georges and of William the Fourth. The full- 
length portrait of Sir Stamford Raffles, a staunch friend of 
the Sultan’s grandfather, hangs on the grand staircase— 
this is after the likeness painted by Joseph. A fine por- 
trait of Mr. Gladstone hangs side by side with the founder of 
Singapore. Of this portrait, for which sittings were given 
to the artist when at Dalmeny, Mr. Gladstone wrote to 
the artist stating that he was “gratified and delighted 
with the exactness of the likeness.” Portraits of the 
Sultan and that of the Duke of Sutherland, both in 
Highland costume, are also in the Istana, and there will 
shortly be added another full-length—that of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. All the portraits except two or three are 
the work of Mr. T. Knott, of Edinburgh. 


THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION AT BIRMINGHAM. 


The Birmingham Society of Artists’ Exhibition is 
fortunate in having secured Mr. Wartts’s superb “Fata 
Morgana.” The picture, one of the grandest creations of 
the master, is in itself sufficient to attract one to the 
Society’s rooms, which, if not filled this autumn with a 
collection of the highest class, certainly contain a few 
excellent and interesting works. Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
is represented by his “Greek Girls,” full of great charm and 
exquisite colouring. Mr. HENry Moors sends a fine sun- 
set, Mr. ALmMa-Tapema his beautiful “Favourite Author” 
and “A Siesta,” Mr. Pertre a portrait, and Prof. HEr- 
KOMER his “ Charterhouse Chapel,” while Mr. OuLEss 
contributes his very excellent portrait of the veteran Mr. 
Sidney Cooper. From Messrs. WaTERLOW, East, REID, 
WaTERHOUSE, Parsons, AUMONIER, and MURRAY come 
representative works, though the latter’s picture appears 
dirty, dark, and confused. Mr. Locspait sends a powerful 
and striking portrait of Mr. E. R. Taylor, as well as his 
“St. Paul’s,” in which the blues and_ purples are more 
painfully apparent than ever. Local artists are not 
strikingly conspicuous by their works with the exception 
of Mr. WAINWRIGHT, who has a large and skilfully executed 
water-colour. Mr. Pratr has some small and carefully 
painted Breton interiors, infinitely preferable to those of the 
Birmingham residences he has lately contributed. Messrs. 
S. H. Baker, OLIVER BakER, and HARPER are well repre- 
sented. Mr. Morrat LinpNER exhibits some exceedingly 
good work, and of the younger school he is the strongest 
and most able exponent. 


REVIEWS. 


A handsome volume, entitled “7'welve Etchings by Paul 
Rajon,” has been published by Messrs. Seeley and Co., and 
forms a worthy monument to the distinguished aquafortist. 
The etchings are accompanied by an adequate memoir as 
well as brief notes from the pen of Mr. F.G. Stepuens. It 
is ouly a little more than-a year ago that Rajon died, still 
in the plenitude of his powers. His lifelong ambition 


seems to have been to excel as a painter of oils, and though 
he executed a goodly number of portraits in crayon and 
pastel, it is as a translator of the works of others that he 
will be remembered. As a reproductive etcher, indeed, M. 
Rajon was painstaking and conscientious, if not always 
brilliant. His aim was to interpret rather than to create, 
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and though his interpretation was sometimes insufticient, 
yet he never oppressed us by his personality. Of the etch- 
ings before us, all of which have appeared in the “ Port- 
folio,” the most satisfactory is, perhaps, his rendering of 
Turner's “Fighting 7émératre Tugged to her Last Berth.” 
On the whole, this plate seems to us the best translation of 
the picture in existence. It is far superior to Willmore’s 
engraving, and to the various reproductions which have 
been obtained by photographic processes. The etching of 
the “ Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain,” by Velasquez, on the 
other hand, is almost commonplace. The etcher has not 
succeeded in setting before us the dignity and majesty of 
the original. Far better is the rendering of Sir Joshua’s 
“ Portraits of a Lady and Child,” in which the tone and 
textures of the original are admirably reproduced. The 
plate after Gerard Dow’s portrait of himself is one of M. 
Rajon’s successes. It has much of the breadth and freedom 
of the picture, and the etcher has not failed to represent 
the touch and method of the painter. Mr. Stephens’s 
memoir of Rajon is written with full knowledge of the 
subject, and is of considerable interest. Especially valu- 
able is the complete list he gives us of Rajon’s plates. 


We have seldom met with a more thoroughly practical 
work than Dr. WatpsTEtrn’s “ Catalogue of Casts in the 
Museum of Classical Archeology at Cambridge” (Mac- 
millan and Co.). With this in his hand the student may 
traverse the museum at Cambridge and get an admirably 
consistent view of the development of the plastic art of 
Greece. The characteristics of the various periods are set 
forth with lucidity and conciseness, and for the most part 
controversial matter is wisely avoided. The value of the 
catalogue is immensely increased by the continual reference 
to the most valued authorities ; and to all who have access 
to a collection of casts, Dr. Waldstein’s catalogue shoyld 
prove an excellent introduction to the study of classical 
sculpture. 


The “ English Illustrated Magazine” annual volume 
forms a very pretty book with a good deal of interest in 
both its literary and artistic departments. The free and 
facile humour of Mr. Hugh Thomson, the decorative, if 
somewhat spiritless, ornament of Mr. Henry Ryland, are 
among the staple supports of the magazine, while well- 
selected, and for the most part well-engraved, pictures 
in the National Gallery and elsewhere lend a welcome 
seriousness of artistic aim to the whole. Some of Mr. 
Thomson’s drawings go far to consoling one for the loss 
of Randolph Caldecott. 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to record the death of M. CAMILLE 
Sactio, whose excellent landscapes attracted so much 
attention in the Salon from 1839 to 1875. Born in Strasburg 
in 1804, he became the pupil of Jolivard and of Roqueplan. 
His first exhibit in the Salon was a “ View of Trépont,” 
which he followed up with “The Banks of the Seine at 
Caudebec,” and landscapes of the Oberland, of the Rhine, 
the Rhone, of Royat, and other picturesque spots in 
France as well as in Italy. For several years the aged 
artist had ceased to paint. 


The death is also announced at Carlsruhe of Herr 
Turtine, of Baden, who, as is well known, devoted 
himself chiefly to reproducing the popular scenes and 
rustic types of the Black Forest. The painter was fifty 
years of age. 












THE PARIS EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


Now that the list of awards finally conferred by the 
juries of the Paris Exhibition has been officially made 
known, it may be well that we should record the honours 
conferred upon English exhibitors, without for the moment 
considering, as we have previously done, the fantastic in- 
justice that has in some instances been perpetrated. We 
have already on former occasions set before the reader the 
names of the winners in the three classes of painting, 
sculpture, and engraving. Turning our attention first to 
architecture, we have every reason, as patriots, to be satis- 
fied with the result, as out of three medals of honour that 
have been awarded to nations other than French, two have 
been carried off by Englishmen—one by Mr. Norman 
Suaw, R.A., and the other by Mr. Cottcutt, the architect 
of the Imperial Institute. Gold medals have been awarded 
to Messrs. DovueLas and ForpHAM and Messrs. WEBB 
and BELL, while silver medals have been won by Mr. R. 
ANDERSON, Mr. V. Emerson, Messrs. GopDARD and PaGET, 
Mr. L. Stokes, and Mr. W. Younc. Mr. G. H. Brirca, 
Messrs. BurNett and CAMPBELL, Messrs. CAMPBELL, 
Dovatas, and Settars, and Mr. J. O. Scort, have all 
received bronze medals. In respect to china and pottery 
British success is also striking, as out of four medals of 
honour awarded to foreign nations three fall to Great 
Britain, the winners being Messrs. Brown, WESTHEAD, 
Moorg, and Co., Messrs. CopELAND, and Messrs. Doutton. 
Gold medals have been awarded to Messrs. BROWNFIELD 
and Son and Messrs. Maw and Co.; silver medals to 
Messrs. ADDERLY, Messrs. GoopE, and Messrs. PowELL, 
BisHop, and Co.; while bronze medals have fallen to Mr. 
Epwin Boptey and Messrs. Forester and Son. In gold- 
smiths’ work, however, English art is lamentably behind- 
hand, no name appearing among the recipients of medals 
of honour, and but few in the lower classes, while in the 
section of art bronzes and metal work our inferiority is still 
more emphatically insisted upon. 


ART MOVEMENT IN FLORENCE. 


The series of special- reports which Sir Dominic 
Colnaghi, the English Consul-General at Florence, has 
issued are interesting from the clearness with which he 
illustrates the separate history and the mechanical pro- 
cesses of the various art industries of Northern Italy, 
while the students of these matters are enabled to trace 
certain upward or downward movements, as the case may 
be, in the arts for which the districts under the British 
representative’s jurisdiction are celebrated. The series 
deals chiefly with the art industries of woed-carving, 
pottery, mosaic work, and goldsmithery. His statements 
under these headings, however, are prefaced by some obser- 
vations on the present state of painting and sculpture in 
Florence. Here in the case of each art true work can still 
be accomplished in the face of the ever-increasing com- 
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petition engendered by the commercial spirit of the age. 
The industry of wood-carving appears to have revived after 
various fluctuations, and to be now in a fairly prosperous 
condition ; and, generally speaking, the workmanship is 
more exact as well as more decorative at the present time. 
Florentine pottery still holds its own, though modified 
greatly to suit modern requirements. In these matters the 
Cantagalli factory has taken the lead, while Professor de 
Matteis continues to maintain the art of glass-painting. 
The condition of the mosaic industry is not so prosperous, 
if we may judge by the decreasing numbers of the work- 
ing mosaicists. After having at one time formed a con- 
siderable section of the Florentine artistic community and 
numbering as many as one thousand, they are reduced by the 
latest estimate to about two hundred, after having suffered a 
diminution during the last eight years of fifty per cent. As 
all who know Florence are well aware, the industries which 
involve the working of the precious metals are prosperous, 
because popularised. The old-fashioned peasant ornaments, 
however, are now obsolete or obsolescent, but the void thus 
created in the local manufactures has been filled by other 
handicrafts, such as a new departure in repoussé work, 
viz., imitations in gold and silver of ornaments and small 
useful articles in the style of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. On the other hand, the gold-beater’s art has 
declined until the number of shops which are devoted to 
this branch now only amounts to three. Taking the re- 
ports as a whole, it may be said that the prospects of the 
Florentine “art manufactures” are promising enough. 


PASTELS AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


The second exhibition of pastels at the Grosvenor falls 
a long way short of the first both in interest and excellence. 
Most of the Frenchmen whose contributions gave éclat and 
variety twelve months ago are absent, and not a few of 
their English rivals do less well in their second attempts 
than they did in their first. Nevertheless, there is abundance 
of good work, enough to ensure success to the proposed 
“Society of British Pastellists” if the project is rightly con- 
ducted. From an artistic standpoint, the great stumbling- 
block such a society will have to avoid is a want of grip on 
the part of its members on the distinctive capabilities of their 
material. Many among them are sure to neglect its peculiar 
beauties for the endeavour to clothe it in those proper to 
oil or water-colour painting. In the present exhibition 
there are attempts at a fulness of chiaroscuro which is not 
to be won where rich darks and brilliant lights are equally 
impossible. The highest light to be got in pastel is with 
white chalk made into a paste and put on with the brush, 
It is a grey beside the white paper of the aquarellist or the 
dash of flake-white, put on with the palette-knife, of the 
painter in oil. Still wider is the space which separates the 
richest shadows possible in the one substance from those in 
the other. The scale, then, upon which the pastellist has 
to depend for his effects is short; on the other hand, its 
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gradations are infinitely more subtle than those of oil, they 
are won more easily, and their winning is consistent with 
any amount of freedom in the handling. All this points to 
the vehicle of La Tour as one for the gayer, slighter, more 
irresponsible of a painter's imaginings; and as such we 
may hope to see it come into wide use, and take its place 
beside oil and water-colour without attempting to rival 
either. The best thing, perhaps, in the present show is a 
head of Mr. Husert Vos (the young Dutch painter who 
has taken up quarters in England) by the distinguished 
Belgian, M. Emite Wavuters. It has freedom and verve, 
and in colour is very much fuller than the same artist’s 
work in oil. Close to it hang a capital study by Mr. 
Ernest SIcHEL of a naked boy—an “ Academy ” in disguise 
—and a clever “Ice Scene” by Mr. H. Munrman. Passing 
on, we come to Mr. Henry Tuxe’s “ Barking Nets,” to Mr. 
J. E. Gracr’s “Sketch for a Picture,” and to Mr. Frank 
Branewyn’s “ October ”—all of which are clever enough, but 
mistaken in their dealings with the material. In Mr. Henry 
Srumpson’s “Tomb of a Marabout—Biskra, Sahara,” on the 
other hand, this is made to suggest the vapourless atmo- 
sphere of the desert with much skill and audacity. Another 
thing in which the characteristic powers of pastel are put to 
their right use is Mr. ARTHUR HAcKER’s “ Mauve and Gold,” 
the portrait of a lady in violet-purple, with a touch of 
gold let in here and there. Mr. Hacker is not to be con- 
gratulated on his choice of tints; but the arrangement of 
his figure is excellent, and his management of the chalk so 
governed as to take full advantage of the opportunities 
it gives. A “Breton Interior,” by Mr. MitneEr Kure, has 
charm ; Mr. Swan’s “Polar Bears” is a masterly sketch ; 
Mr. WALTER OsBorNE’s “ Marjorie” is pretty ; and Mr. 
Frank Hinp’s “ Haunted House” eccentric, and withal not 
without fascination. In “ La Cigarette” Mr. LEsLIz GIFFEN 
CAULDWELL scores a modest triumph with a notion that is 
far from new ; in “ Mrs. Raymond Radclyffe” Mr. Wimit1aAM 
LLEWELLYN succeeds with an overpowering costume, but 
fails in his flesh-painting; while in “Amazon, a Study,” 
Mr. Sotomon J. SoLomon puts away costume altogether, 
and treats the texture of flesh and the difficulties of a bold 
foreshortening with considerable success. In the matter of 
colour, however, he leaves a good deal to be desired. The 
studies in the high Alps of Mr. Witt1am Storr of Oldham 
are full of sincerity and truth; the “ White Mountain” 
is perhaps the best. “Hide and Seek,” by Mrs. Stan- 
HOPE Forsss, is rich in the instinctive art which used to 
distinguish Miss ExizaBetH ARrMstTRONG ; and “ Little 
Simone and her Doll” has the charm we look for in the 
work of M. J. E. Buancue. It would have been better, 
though, had Simone’s legs not been tucked away so securely 
as they are. A clever child-picture of a different and less 
pastellish sort is M. Emrte Liévy’s “Etude d’Enfant.” in 
which the chubby flesh of three is fully rendered. A 
“ Jeune Fille en Costume Japonais,” by the same hand, is 
more freely handled and, on the whole, more successful ; 
while a “ Téte de Vieille Veuve,” also by M. Lévy, is finer 
still. In the East Gallery the best drawing, perhaps, is 
“The Artists’ Quarter, Paris,” by Mr. BriRKENRUTH ; but 
Mr. Nozat’s landscapes have individual beauties of their 
own; and Mr. Cuarztes Watson’s “ Fisher-Boats, North 
Holland,” shows the same happy use of line that we see in 
the rest of his work. Mr. CHartes H. SuHannon’s “ The 
Sheep Hear His Voice” is not to be taken seriously; and in 
“A Thorn” Mr. Frep. H. A. PARKER gives a curious proof 
of the difference between the nude and the naked. In the 
smaller rooms a number of things have been accommodated 
in which no sort of merit is to be found. If pastel is to 
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become popular in England with those who respect their 
art, such imbecilities will have to be excluded from the 
gallery which aspires to be its home. 


THE “ARTS AND CRAFTS” EXHIBITION. 


The second exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, 
which has been held at the New Gallery, fell considerably 
below the level attained by the exhibition of last year. If 
we leave out of sight the work of the one or two well-known 
firms, the standard of excellence is not a high one. Nor 
had those who believe in the future of the craftsman, and 
hope for a revival of the old guilds, cause for much congratu- 
lation. The best metal work, the best fabrics to be seen 
at the exhibition, were produced under the old conditions, 
against which Mr. Crane has so eloquently inveighed. 
The Whitechapel “Guild and School of Handicraft,” for 
instance, in spite of admirable intentions, cannot hope to 
compete with the skilled worker until they have increased 
their knowledge of design and gained a more easy mastery 
over their material. On the other hand, there were admirable 
specimens to be seen of Messrs. JEFFREY and Co.’s wall- 
papers, as well as of the curtains and rugs designed by Mr. 
Witt1am Morris. Then there are the tiles of Messrs. 
Maw and De Moreay, the pottery of Sir Epmunp Etton 
and Messrs. BRANNAM and Doutton, the admirable metal 
work of Mr. W. A. 8. Benson, and the learned designs of 
Mr. Lewis Day. Mr. CoppEN-SANDERSON, not content with 
his success in the refined art of bookbinding, comes forth 
as the designer of so commonplace an object as a fender. 
The majority of the cartoons for mural decorations and 
stained-glass windows are too obviously derivative to be 
distinguished ; yet an exception must be made in favour 
of Mr. C. W. WHatv’s “St. Christopher,” which is drawn 
with energy and precision, and in which every line has its 
meaning. Mr. WALTER CRANE makes a daring experiment. 
He exhibits some panels in which he has attempted to treat 
episodes of the drawing-room in a decorative spirit. It 
cannot be said that he has succeeded. Though he pru- 
dently avoided a too obvious modernity of costume, he has 
not entirely saved his figures from the reproach of vulgarity. 
The exhibition of the Arts and Crafts has once more taught 
us that there is no reason why the houses of the wealthy 
should be hideous to look upon ; but it hardly touches the 
fringe of the wider question : How are persons with narrow 
means to preserve their homes from cheap suites and 
curtains of strident hue and mechanical design? And to 
answer this question, as we understand it, is one of the 
objects of Mr. Crane’s Society. 


THE BIRDS OF MR. MARKS, R.A. 


The collection of drawings and paintings of birds, which 
has been exhibited by Mr. H. 8. Marks, R.A., at the rooms 
of the Fine Art Society, is interesting from more than one 
point of view. Mr. Marks’s object in depicting his birds, 
as he states in the admirable note which prefaces his cata- 
logue, “was to make each as like as I could, with its own 
individual character and expression, and not in any way to 
humanise or caricature it, a result which would be imperti- 
nent, and result in failure.” That Mr. Marks has realised 
his aim need not be doubted for a moment. No one has a 
more intimate acquaintance than he with his captivating 
subjects. He has devoted years to the patient observation of 
birds, and to the study of their characteristics ; and with a 
sure hand he has set the result of his toil and thought upon 
paper or canvas. The birds which afford ‘subjects for his 
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pencil are generally exotics of brilliant plumage or fantastic 
shape. He leaves the “ grey-brown” birds of his native land 
alone. For the ornithologist Mr. Marks’s collection should 
have especial charm. Here he will find a record which may 
be said to possess something very like a statistical accuracy. 
But from the artistic point of view, Mr. Marks is hardly 
master of his fate. He undertook to set down certain 
birds without extenuating their peculiarities. Selection, 
therefore, was impossible to him ; he could not indulge in 
any colour-arrangements of his own devising. 


THE MANCHESTER AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


The Manchester Autumn Exhibition is not quite so large 
as it used to be. The trustees for the permanent collec- 
tion no longer see their way to allowing the pictures in 
their charge to be sent to the magazine or battened over 
while the exhibition is going on. They have insisted on 
their remaining freely visible to their owners, the people of 
Manchester. The building of the old Royal Institution is, 
therefore, in much the same condition as that in Trafalgar 
Square was before the migration of the Academy to Bur- 
lington House; one end remains a “gallery,” while the 
other is given up to an “exhibition.” The consequence to 
the Jatter is hurtful, as it could not fail to be. As many 
pictures are hung as usual, but they are crowded closely to- 
gether, and piled high on the walls—a state of things which 
makes one hope that some one of the various schemes 
for giving Manchester a worthy gallery may soon come to 
fruition. Another change has been tried this year. The 
hanging committee has dispensed with the help of the 
usual Royal Academician. The result is not amiss. Here 
and there an unhappy touch may be pointed out, but on 
the whole the arrangement is good. Nearly everything of 
importance has been seen in London. In the first room 
Mr. ALBERT Goopwin’s “ The Gate of Zoar,” Mr. W. L. 
Wytute’s “ Homeward-Bound Pennant,” Mr. CHARLTON’s 
“Tneidents in the Balaclava Charge,” and Mr. Joun R. 
Rew’s “ Mussel Gatherers,” are the more notable things. 
In the second, Mr. Davip Murray’s “ Hop Garden,” Pro- 
fessor HERKOMER’S capital portrait of Mrs. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Brett's “ The Lion, the Lizard, and the Stags.” In the 
third room there is a little landscape, or, rather, landscape- 
study, by Mr. Hucu Wikxrnson, “A Welsh Cottage” the 
name of it, which is full of promise; there is, too, Mr. 
GooDAtt’s unhappy “ Pets of the Harem,” which was 
at the Grosvenor in the summer. In Gallery IV., the 
salle d’honneur, the good things are not so plentiful as 
they have sometimes been, but they include the splendid 
Henry Moore in “ As when the Sun doth Light a Storm ;” 
Mr. MELTON FisHeEr’s “ Festa ;’ Mr. MacWutrter’s “ Con- 
stantinople and the Golden Horn ;” Mr. Hamriton Macat- 
Lum’s “Love at the Helm;” the “Study of a Wounded 
Heron,” by Mr. Watts, which was at the New Gallery in 
the summer ; and the picture of “ Mignon,” by Mr. W. R. 
Symonps, which attracted so much notice in the Grosvenor. 
Still more notable, perhaps, than most of these are Mr. 
JoHN SarGent’s “Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth ;” two 
landscapes, “ A Path by a Wood in Burgundy” and “ La 
Vallée Pauvre,” by Professor Lecros; and the sketchy, 
dexterous portrait-in-disguise which Sir JouN MI.xals calls 
“ Shelling Peas.” Among the water-colours the best things 
are Mr. WALTER LANGLEY’s “ Disaster in a Cornish Fishing 
Village ;” Mr. CLarENce Wuatte’s “Cynicht, the Matter- 
horn of Wales ;” Mr. YeEEND Kine’s “The Water Bridge, 
Newbury ;” Mr. T. Austen Brown’s “O’er the Mead in 
Spring Time ;” Mr. Aumonter’s “Old Shoreham ;” Mr. 
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Anperson Hacur’s “ The Uncertain Glory of an April 
Day ;” Mr. R. W. ALLEN’s “ A Breezy Day ;” Mr. ARTHUR 
Bett’s “ The Lieutenance, Honfleur ;” Mr. A. W. WEEDon’s 
“Noon in the Hayfield” and “ Rough Pasture ;” and Mr. 
T. Brake Wrremay’s “ Love is Lord of You and Me.” 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS. 


The exhibition of the Royal Scottish Society of Painters 
in Water Colours—the twelfth annual exhibition of this 
body—is one to which it is impossible to refer in terms 
of very high praise. It contains little indeed of outstanding 
merit, and a very large proportion of work that is common- 
place and spiritless ; for several of the most accomplished 
members of the Society are either entirely unrepresented 
this year, or show works of less than usual excellence. 
From Mr. R. B. Nisget we have eight examples of his quiet, 
well-considered, landscape work, which contain continual 
and very pleasant reminiscences of the methods and the 
chosen effects of Cox and the other English “classics” of 
the art of water-colour. Mr. Davip Murray’s “ Adversity” 
is rich and effective in colour, but its composition and 
literal arrangement recalls, in a manner far too close and 
general for the resemblance to be accidental, the “Hard 
Times” of Mr. HerKomer. The art of Mr.J. R. Lorrmmer 
is at its freshest and best in subjects like “ A Footpath 
to Laon” and the “ Cathedral of Laon ;” and Mr. Rospert 
LittLe would appear to have been sketching in his company, 
and to have caught his manner’in his own “ Laon ;” though 
his figure subject, “ My Little Neighbour,” is as original in 
method as it is excellent. The four subjects contributed 
by Mr. James Paterson may rank as the finest and the 
strongest work that the rooms contain, so free and work- 
manlike is their handling, so pleasing and so personal their 
schemes of colouring. Some good work comes from Mr. 
A. D. Ret, Mr. E. A. Watton, Mr. Tom Scort, Mr. J. 
Micutre Dow, Mr. JosepH CrAWHALL, Jun., and Mr. 
RosBert ALEXANDER, R.§.A. 

This exhibition of the Scottish water-colour painters has 
been conjoined with a collection of works in black-and- 
white and of pastel drawings, brought together by the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts. The pastels, numbering 
about 200 subjects, contain much that is dexterous and 
original, as well as a good deal that is merely whimsical 
and pretentious. Some excellent examples of portraiture— 
quiet, thorough, well considered—come from Mr. THEODORE 
RovssEz ; and Mr. J. McL. Hamitton’s head of an old lady 
is very attractive in its dignity of tone and expression, and 
in its restrained quietude of colouring; while Mr. GeorGE 
CLAUSEN shows a child’s head, characterised by a delightful 
freshness and purity of tone. Mr. T. Granam’s “ Pastoral” 
is excellent in the expression of the clear sunlight that plays 
over the face and figure of its handsome hamper-bearing 
rustic. Several excellent subjects, both landscape and figure, 
come from the studios of Mr. James Guturig, Mr. ARTHUR 
MELviLLE, Mr. THorsuRN Ross, Mr. MUHRMAN, and Mr. 
Witiam Stott of Oldham. Probably, however, the most 
striking of the works in this department of the exhibition 
are those shown by Mr. J. Lavery and Mr. C. H. SHANNoN. 
The former sends a long and poetically-conceived rendering 
of “ Aphrodite” among the waves, and the latter is repre- 
sented by his strange “Night of the Redemption ”—a 
work potent in colouring, curiously original and intense in 
conception, but containing several passages that are very 
distinctly faulty in draughtsmanship. 
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In the department of works in black-and-white the 
directors of the Glasgow Institute have prefaced their dis- 
play of contemporary etchings and engravings by a series of 
early prints, borrowed from the British Museum, ranging 
from the “Sibyls” and the “ Planets” of the Florentine 

_ school to the etchings of Van Dyck and Rembrandt. The 
modern works include examples by most of the well-known 
artists of our time, both British and foreign. These in- 
clude Messrs. WALTER Sickert, F. SHort, W. Strane, 
Brunet-Depaines, MENPES, VANS GRAVESANDE, APPIAN, 
Hote, and G. W. R#eEap. 


REVIEWS. 


A new publication which appeals to an ever-increasing 
class of readers has made its first appearance this October 
—*The Photographic Quarterly,” edited by Mr. C. W. 
Hastines (Hazell and Co.). The contents of the first 
number form a very readable and representative pro- 
nouncement of the views of authorities in the photographic 
world, It is reassuring to find that the triumphant climax 
of Mr. Rossi’s magniloquent contribution, to the effect 
that photography is the mighty power which will finally 
kill Art, is counterbalanced by the more comforting eirenicon 
of Mr. Stanley Little, who says that “ Art has no reason 
to fear photography, or to be jealous of it.” The Quarterly 
is appropriately illustrated with a portrait of the doyen of 
the art-science, Mr. James Glaisher ; and an attractive pro- 
spectus of articles is promised for the January number. 


Captain A. Hurton’s “Cold Steel”—a_ practical 
treatise on the sabre, based on the old English backsword 
play of the thirteenth century, combined with the modern 
Italian school—has been issued by Messrs. Clowes. In its 
modern sense swordsmanship is held to mean the art of 
wielding the sword cesim or punctim, or both, adapted to the 
requirements of single combat, and no longer, as of old, for 
the general purpose of everyday defence and offence against 
any weapon. But even on this more restricted ground 
dexterous sword play may be considered from two very 
different points of view : either as a refined sport, depen- 
dent for excellence on a number of courteous conven- 
tionalities originally derived from notions of fair play, and 
on the elimination of all unseemly roughness ; or as the 
downright art of worsting an adversary sword in hand by 
every known means. It is curious to notice how very few 
are the works, amidst a very copious literature on fencing, 
devoted to the latter method. True it is that no one can 
attain high proficiency in practical swordsmanship who has 
not sedulously studied its more precise conventional forms, 
but “Cold Steel,” in its grimly significant shape, is such 
a very different implement to the rebated weapon used 
_ in courtesy, that a good practical treatise on the peculiar 
» necessities of the same is a desideratum. “Cold Steel” is 
indeed the title selected by Captain Hutton for one of the 
best books extant on practical sword play—one, by the way, 
which numerous and excellent plates, illustrative of correct 
and safe actions, fill with interest, not only for the fencer, 
but also for the artist. Whenever possible the author likes 
to quote chapter and verse from some sturdy masters of 
those days when fencing was nought if not practical, and to 
illustrate their “ revived” dodges by facsimiles of rare old 
engravings, which alone would suffice to give high value 
to a far less sound treatise. 

The third volume of “ Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia” 
confirms the opinion we formed upon the second. Adiir- 
able alike in its conciseness, clearness, and accuracy, as well 
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in its definitions and articles as in the little engravings that 
illustrate them, the work yet suffers from the attempt to 
cover too wide an area. The sense of proportion is in this 
manner too often lost sight of, and the inclusion of com- 
paratively unimportant subject-names renders us impatient 
at the omission of others far worthier attention. The 
“ Masters ” are usually noticed, but we cannot help asking 
why, if Richard Doyle is included, his more distinguished 
father, HB—if distinction can be estimated by influence 
—is omitted? It is satisfactory to find Mr. John Faed and 
Mr. Du Maurier in the list, but why do we seek in vain for 
Samuel Cooper, for Gonzales Coques, for De @osimo,Cosway, 
Cotes, Jean Cousin, Dahl, Dance, Diaz, Daubigny, William 
Dobson, Droeshout, and Faithorne? In a work of such 
wide pretensions there ought not to be these omissions. 
Again, why is Cuyp indexed under “ Kuyp”? The painter 
wrote it in the former manner, and this spelling should be 
retained. For the rest, all is well done, while the articles 
on architecture and engraving are models of close writing. 


The new work on “ The Picturesque Mediterranean” 
(Cassell and Co.) is the most important and elaborate work 
on the fascinating subject that has yet been planned. Ex- 
quisite wood engravings of the most picturesque views of 
Gibraltar and the neighbourhood promise well in the new 
work, which has all the beauties that fine printing and paper 
can impart. 


OBITUARY. 


By far the most important name that has this month to 
be struck out of the list of living artists is that of JuLEs 
Dupré. For particulars of his life and work, however, the 
reader is referred to the special article that appears upon 
him in the body of this Part from the sympathetic pen of 
M. Ernest Chesneau. 

From Brussels comes the announcement of the death 
of M. CHar.es Louis VERBOECKHOVEN, who was born at 
Warneton in 1802, and became the pupil of his more cele- 
brated brother Eugéne, the animal-painter. He at first 
studied in the same line, but later on he devoted himself 
to marine subjects, especially coast-scenery, in which he 
achieved great success. Pictures by him are in the Museums 
of Antwerp, Haarlem, and Courtrai. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to the artist to say that his death was announced 
and duly recorded in 1884. 

We regret also to have to record the death of Lucien 
MELINGUE, the landscape-painter, who first exhibited in the 
Salon in 1861. After passing through the studios of Giraud 
and Cogniet he exhibited up to the time of his death, many of 
his later works being devoted to history and portraiture. 

M. Francois Bossvet, who died in Brussels, at the 
age of ninety-one, was chiefly an architectural painter of 
somewhat more than ordinary skill and academical severity ; 
for no less than fifty years was he Professor of Perspective 
at the Beaux-Arts of Brussels, where his treatise upon the 
science has become a classic. 

The death is also announced of Mile. Bertae Davuper, 
a portrait-painter of no little talent, and the pupil of Robert 
Fleury and Jules Lefebvre. Her first work was sent to 
the Salon of 1883; and the next, a portrait of M. Taskin, 
attracted wide notice. In her short artistic life, however, 
she aimed at a higher walk of art, and produced such 
pictures as “Incarnation,” “ Réverie,” and so forth. 

The Russian painter, Vittiers DE L’Istz-Apam, who 
died at Odessa at the age of forty-six years, belonged 
originally to the Imperial Guard, but soon threw up his 
commission in order to devote himself to art. 
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ROYAL ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


Consisting originally of twelve members, this Society, 
upon which the Queen has recently conferred the style of 
“ Royal,” was founded in 1885, the first exhibition being held 
in Melbourne in October of that year, under the patronage of 
Sir Henry Locu, the Governor, at Mr. Fletcher’s Art Gallery 
in Collins Street. The moderate success of this exhibition 
led to the extension of the Society, which now numbers nearly 
eighty members, and includes upon its roll distinguished 
artists of every school, H.R.H. Princess Louisg, Sir F. 
Leicaron, P.R.A., Sir J. Gitpert, P.R.W.S., Sir J. Linton, 
P.R.L, Sir J. E. Mrizais, R.A., and Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A., 
being honorary members. The National Gallery in Sydney 
was secured, and a representative collection was sent out at 
the commencement of this year, numbering some 250 works, 
including important examples of Sir F. Letcuton, Messrs 
G. F. Warts, J. M‘N. Wuistter, Henry Moors, W. L. 
Wy.ulz, 8. J. Sotomon, and many other distinguished 
painters, works being restricted to members only, a con- 
dition which will not be the case in future. The exhibition 
was formally opened by His Excellency Lord Carrington, 
accompanied by Lord Onslow, Governor of New Zealand, 
the viceregal party being received by Mr. W. AveErst 
IncrAM, R.B.A., the President of the Society. Before 
leaving Australia Mr. Ingram succeeded in establishing the 
Society on a sound financial footing, a substantial guarantee 
to meet expenses of shipment, insurance, and so forth, having 
been raised in Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, and com- 
mittees of management appointed in each of the three cities. 
The exhibitions will henceforth be held annually in each of 
the above-named places, and will be open for four weeks. 
A commission on the sale of pictures will be charged, and 
the amount thus realised is to be invested in the name of 
the Society, and when a sufficient capital is thus acquired, 
the guarantees will be returned. The surplus which may 
be expected arising from the entrance money is to be 
divided equally between the national galleries in the three 
towns above mentioned, and to be applied to the purchase 
of works of art from the exhibitions of the Society, such 
works becoming the property of the colony. The service 
rendered to art in Australia by the existence of the Royal 
Anglo-Australian Society cannot be over-estimated, and its 
future promises to be successful and, perhaps, brilliant. 


LIONARDO’S NEWLY DISCOVERED “ MADONNA.” 


Concerning the “Madonna” by Lionarpo pa VINCI, 
reported to have been discovered in Munich, the learned 
Keeper of the Royal Pinakothek in that city has written to 
us as follows: “The fact is perfectly true. The picture 
was sent to me without a name to give my judgment upon, 
from the little Bavarian town of Giinzberg, and it there- 
fore became an easy matter for me to secure it, especially as 
the owner made it a point of honour to present it to the 
National Gallery of Bavaria. The famous connoisseurs, 
Messrs. BopE, BAYERSDORFER, MULLER-WALDE, :nd Baron 
cer 





von GEYMULLER, amongst others, have unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced it a genuine work of Lionardo. To this effect 
Bode has written in the Cologne Gazette and Libke in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung.” 


IN SUPPORT OF PASTEL. 


A “Society of British Pastellists” has been founded 
by Sir Courts Linpsay, with its head-quarters at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Sir Coutts is the first President, and 
his Council consists of Messrs. AUMONIER, GEORGE CLAUSEN, 
ArtHuR Hacker, A. Hartiey, Witt1aM LLEWELLYN, 
Sotomon J. Sotomon, and Husert Vos. The exhibition 
of the new Society will be held annually at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Invitations for membership are being issued by the 
Council, but the exhibition will be an open one, the works 
of members as well as of outsiders being subject to the 
judgment of the Hanging Committee. This Committee is 
to consist of the President and six members, three to be 
chosen by the Council from their body, and three to be 
hominated by the President from the general body of 
members. Honorary members will be appointed. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


The exhibition of French and Dutch pictures which has 
been held at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery cannot compete 
in interest with its predecessor. It none the less affords an 
admirable opportunity of studying the works of some of the 
lesser lights of the Romantic school, which seems so popular 
just now. Of Coror there is but a single example, and that 
is an unimportant one. But there are three CouRBETS, two 
excellent canvases by Jacque, and a HaRpiGcNiEs of un- 
doubted quality. Votton’s “ Azaleas” and “ Melon, Grapes 
and Peaches,” are fine examples of still-life ; and all will 
welcome the chance of seeing two pictures from the hand 
of H. Daumizr, whose work has very rarely been exhibited 
in London. Of the Dutch masters, WiLLEM and JacoBus 
Maris are adequately represented, and there are character- 
istic works by Messrs. Mespac, WEISSENBRUCH, METTLING, 
ZILCKEN, and others. A powerful but somewhat gloomy 
view of the Thames is ascribed to W. WITSEN, an artist 
whose work is little known to English amateurs. The 
fact that pictures by Messrs. MUHRMAN, PEPPERCORN, and 
Swan may be hung side by side with examples of the 
modern French and Dutch painters, and not seem out of 
place, proves how thoroughly these artists have assimilated 
the tradition of the school to which they belong. 


At the rooms of the Fine Art Society there has been 
held an exhibition of studies for pictures in various mediums, 
executed by English artists. This exhibition was of more 
than ordinary interest, and it revealed the fact that though 
few of our painters are in the habit of making preliminary 
drawings, there are yet several artists among us who can 
use chalk, pencil, or silver-point with admirable skill. Of 
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Sir FrepErick LeIcHTon’s later studies many have been re- 
produced in these pages, but his surprisingly delicate “ Vene- 
tian Well” (1852) and his “ Study of Lemon Blossom” (1859) 
show that thirty years ago he was a draughtsman of rare 
finish and daintiness. The work of Professor Lzcros is 
always interesting, and it is in black-and-white that he is 
seen to best advantage. His studies of heads in silver-point 
are one and all noticeable for their sureness of line and 
precision of modelling, and each has a distinction of style 
suggestive of the old masters. Sir James Linton’s studies 
-of drapery are the result of learning and research, while the 
drawings of Messrs. BURNE-JonEs, RicHMOND, and Watts, 
and the pastels of Mr. ALBERT Moors, are all admirable in 
their own way. Indeed, Mr. Frank Dapp’s water-colours 
strike the only jarring note in the exhibition, for they are not 
so much studies as finished drawings in black-and-white, 
and they look as if they had been executed for reproduction. 


The specimens of Chinese embroidery which have lately 
been shown at Mr. Goodyer’s gallery afforded us a pleasant 
glimpse at an art which is now unhappily almost defunct. 
The majority of them were harmonious in colour, and the 
most elaborate, though their effect was produced by an 
infinitude of minute stitches, had no element of paltri- 
ness in ‘their design. It is matter for regret that the 
artistic side of needlework meets with so little considera- 
tion in the present day. There is no lack of sound models, 
but where are we to find the patience and taste necessary to 
imitate them ? 


REVIEWS. 


Mr. Witttam Micnart Rossetti, an accomplished 
critic and essayist, the younger brother of “ Dante Gabriel 
(Charles) Rossetti,” and whose work on that powerful genius 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. have just published in a comely 
volume, controlled himself needlessly when he refrained 
from expressing his own opinions about his subject. No 
one would have hesitated to believe in the bona jides and 
good judgment of the writer, even when his own brother 
was in question. Of Mr. William Rossetti it was long 
ago said—with a meaning beyond what at first struck the 
ear—that he had a “ passion for justice,” and this ought to 
have been his warrant for acting as a critic in this case. 
As poet and painter “ Gabriel Rossetti,” as he was familiarly 
called, did not need an apologist in the person of his 
brother, who might have added to our knowledge even more 
than this book contains of one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities of this age. The elder Rossetti was a man whose 
influence in art and poetry combined was much greater 
than that of any other Englishman, and in each of those 
departments occupies a place among the most brilliant and 
potent wielders of the brush and pen this country has yet 
produced. His career is not less interesting on account of 
his splendid abilities, intense and sumptuous originality, 
and untimely death, than because of its far-reaching effect 
upon those who grew up with him as students, attained 
honour by his side, or were developed in the glow of his 
genius. Many of the last named company, ere entering on 
the world, sat at his feet. Almost in boyhood his influence 
was for a time supreme upon two of the most distinguished 
painters among his contemporaries. What may be called re- 
flections of his art were long observable in the painting of 
his day, and theystiil obtain in the works of some who flourish 
now. Echoes of his poetry and something of the charm of 
his invention are rife in a world of modern verse, while several 
poems of his, written before he was thirty, are among the 
representative examples of the nineteenth century. Apart 
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from his works, painted and written, his personality has left 
a deep imprint in many minds. The indirect effect of his life 
by means of others proved as potent as his own doing acting 
directly. Such being the case, it was an honourable task 
to which the brother put his very competent hands in 
producing the volume which he modestly calls “A Book of 
Memoranda and Details,” and which we find to be enhanced 
in value by lists of paintings, designs, and poems, and, for 
the student of the more subtle kind of poetry, a treasure of 
poetic exposition and explanation under the name of “The 
House of Life,” giving a paraphase in prose of that numerous 
body of verses called by the artist “ A Sonnet-Sequence ”— 
lyrics of transcendent beauty and high art value, but which 
are alleged by some to be “ difficult of interpretation.” In 
this “paraphrase” the clear wit, piercing judgment, and 
fine critical faculty of the younger Rossetti are at their 
fittest exercise and of the best service. It is surprisingly 
ingenious and elaborate, and marked by so much sympa- 
thetic grace that it must needs be valued by students 
of all sorts, but chiefly, of course, by those who cultivate 
their admiration of the poet and artist we have lost. The 
body, or compiled portion of the book, comprises all the 
data concerning Dante Rossetti, and a certain number of 
observations, comparisons, and elucidations which are in the 
possession of his brother, and were by him arranged in a 
complete sequence of the years of the subject’s artistic and 
poetic life, from 1843 to 1882. In these respects this is 
what may be called a synopsis of Rossetti which affords a 
standard chronology of unimpeachable veracity. Within 
the limits set by the author himself it is simply admirable 
and amply sufficient. A fairly good portrait faces the title- 
page. The tabular list of Rossetti’s works of art, by the 
way, is better and more complete than any before published. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. have issued the 
first number of a quarterly serial, “Sun Artists,” which, as 
its name implies, is an attempt on the part of the photo- 
grapher to produce pictures in an artist’s sense. It is in 
the very nature of things that this attempt should fail, but 
the four plates reproduced by typographic etching from 
the negatives of Mr. J. Gaz, the eminent amateur photo- 


_grapher, are exceedingly interesting as showing how much 


may be done by taste in the selection of subject to improve 
upon the ordinary topographical photograph. ‘Sleepy 
Hollow,” two horses in a stream by the roadside, is full 
of good quality. But the “Brixham Trawlers,” a study of 
still water, boats, and reflections, has all the flatness af the 
photograph, which might have been got rid of by working 
on the plate, but it is a feature in this publication that 
the plates are untouched. The letterpress has been very 
carefully prepared. The Chiswick Press has printed it 
from fine founts of old-faced type, and the paper is hand- 
made, so that everything possible has been done to make 
the work attractive. 


Mr. Nimmo has just issued two charming translations 
from the French, “A Chronicle of the Reign of Charles 
IX.,’ by Prosper Mérimée; and “Zhe Chouans,” by 
Bauzac, the translator being Mr. Gzorce SaIntTsBuRY. 
The illustrations to the first are by Epovarp Toupovzg, 
and the second by Jutten LE Biant, an artist who was 
seen to great advantage in the little exhibition of French 
aquarellistes at the recent Paris Exposition. The engravings 
are by M. Lévertié and other eminent French engravers. 
These éditions de luxe, the paper and printing of which are 
of the best, and the margins most ample, are issued, like 
so many French works of a similar character, in a very 
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limited edition ; and while the purchaser naturally has to 
pay for the luxury of these conditions, he has the conscious- 
ness that his book will probably go up in value. To any- 
one who, like Emerson, prefers a good translation to the 
work in the original, these books will prove a great delight. 
They are full of the character of the epochs of the stories ; 
the costumes are especially good. The drawings are, in- 
deed, more studies of costumes, furniture, architecture, &c., 
of the time than illustrations in the usual sense, but they 
are this also, and are a great artistic addition to the books. 


“The Dial,’ edited by Cuartes H. SHANNON and 
Cuarzes Ricketts, and published by Charles H. Shannon, 
is “ the first number of the series”—that is all we know— 
but whether it is to be published monthly or quarterly, or 
only when these two artists have got together material 
enough for another issue, we are not informed. This is all 
of a piece with the publication ; it would be like a mere 
common publisher to announce how and when the follow- 
ing numbers were to be issued, but Messrs. Shannon and 
Ricketts will not be commonplace, and so they tell us 
nothing except that this first number is to be had for seven 
shillings and sixpence. There is a lithograph in colour, 
an etching, photographic reproductions of drawings, and 
wood engravings, and yet the reader will probably think it 
very dear. There is a certain sect in the school of French 
impressionists that boldly asserts that there is no beauty 
save in ugliness. The editors of The Dial apparently believe 
that obscurity of meaning is a virtue in art and literature. 
The illustrations by Mr. Ricketts are very unusual, and some 
—notably the etching accompanying the story of “The Great 
Worm,” which shows much sympathy with the methods 
of Albert Diirer—prove that he has considerable artistic 
power and some imagination, and several of the drawings 
in the text by the same artist possess admirable qualities. 
Perhaps Mr. Shannon’s “ Prodigal Son,” and the illustra- 
tion to “A Glimpse of Heaven,” are also very clever; it 
is true they seem almost beneath contempt to anyone who 
knows anything of drawing. One would not willingly 
deprecate any attempt to raise literature and art out of 
their common everyday grooves, but this publication is 
hysterical and unhealthy, and the ordinary reader will 
probably locate the art and literature under the two heads 
of nudity and nonsense. 


From Messrs. George Rowney and Co. come “A Manual 
of Colours” and “ Etching: Its Principles and Practice,” 
these being their latest additions to their series of shilling 
art handbooks. “A Manual of Colours” contains the usual 
information as to the origin, processes of manufacture, 
and permanency of artists’ pigments; it gives also a 
résumé of the recent discussion on the action of light on 
water colours. “Etching” is a very good little treatise on 
the subject, and gives about as much information as a 
beginner could make use of. Mr. SHRUBSOLE, the author, 
has done his best to put his instructions into a clear and 
simple form, and above all to be practical. We can recom- 
mend this manual to amateurs and students generally. 


The annual volume of the “ Woman’s Wayld” (Cassell 
and Co.), edited by Mr. Oscak Wi1tpE—a handsome book, 
full of well-produced illustrations—contains, in addition to 
the specialities its title suggests, many articles of interest to 
lovers of art, such as “ Embroidered Books,” by Mr. Bickley ; 
and “ Ancient Needlework,” by Miss Masters ; “ Industrial 
Irish Art,” by Mrs. Jeune ; on “ The Romance of Dress,” on 
“ Angelica Kauffman,” on “The Artistic Aspect of Dress,” 
and many other subjects of a kindred nature. 
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We have received the annual volume of “ Le Bijou” (J. 
Rothschild, Paris), a monthly publication, which has for 
sixteen years devoted itself to the interests and education of 
the art jewellers of France. It is full of coloured litho- 
graphic prints of every sort and kind of jewellery which is 
turned out by manufacturers in the thousand, and floods the 
shops of Paris and the principal cities. From these some- 
what elaborate publications two things are forced upon the 
mind of the spectator : the first, that such work as this must 
inevitably smother all individuality in the artist-jeweller—in 
that, while discouraging the use of his own mind, it imposes 
upon him, and upon the whole country, the taste of a single 
man, or limited body of men. The other fact to which the . 
work points is the growing popularity of enamel in various 
colours as an adjunct to the setting for jewels. It was re- 
cently asserted at the Art Congress at Edinburgh that the art 
had practically died out in England—the country of some of 
the most skilful enamellers that ever have practised—so 
that we rejoice to see that Paris, which sets the fashion in 
jewellery, as it does in costume, is likely in the future to 
assist in the resuscitation of one of the most beautiful, as 
well as the most difficult and hazardous, of the minor arts. 


Lady Linpsay, R.L, has seldom produced prettier or 
better work than her book entitled “About Robins” (George 
Routledge and Sons), a little quarto of songs, facts, and 
legends collected by herself, and illustrated by her own 
pencil and brush. The illustrations include pictures of 
birds and flowers, admirably printed in colours by Mr. 
Epmunp Evans, and, artistically considered, this anthology 
by pen and pencil is certainly among the prettiest gift- 
books of the season. From the scientific point of view, 
however, her robins will hardly satisfy the naturalist. 


“A Ramble in Rhyme” (Chapman and Hall), by Mr. 
THEOBALD SmituH, of the Bridgwater Gallery, illustrated 
by Mr. Harry Oak ey, is chiefly in heroic metre, and 
deals pleasantly with the “country of Cranmer and Ridley.” 
Mr. Oakley’s Kentish pen-drawings, however, have not re- 
ceived full justice, while the poorness of the printing robs 
them of much of the interest which even in this condi- 
tion they would otherwise possess. Messrs. Blackie’s list 
of Christmas gift books for boys is, as usual, a very at- 
tractive one, the authors being writers of established re- 
putation, and the subjects syitable and thrilling. Mr. 
Henty —that prince of writers for boys — contributes 
“One of the 28th: a Tale of Waterloo,” illustrated by 
Mr. OvEREND, and “With Lee in Virginia,” a story +t 
the American Civil War, with drawings by Mr. Gorpon 
Browne. Mr. Overend has some reason to complain of 
his engraver, but the facsimile reproduction of Mr. Gordon 
Browne’s pen-work leaves little to be desired. The latter 
artist has also illustrated, with much light and genuine 
humour, Miss Corkran’s pleasant children’s tale of “Down 
the Snow Stairs.” “ Grettir the Outlaw,” by Mr. BaRine- 
GouLD, brings the folk-legends and historic lore of Iceland 
before the reader with striking vividness —a capital book, 
worthy of the author of “John Herring” and “ Mehalal.,” 
but somewhat indifferently illustrated by M. Zeno Diemer. 
From Messrs. Field and Tuer we have received their taste- 
ful reprint of CuarLes Lams’s “ Prince Dorus,” a story 
in rhyme, originally produced in chap-book form, and 
illustrated with simple etchings tinted in flat colours. It 
was originally issued at a couple of shillings in 1811 by 
Godwin—the publisher of many juvenile works, for which, 
amongst others, George Cruikshank provided illustrations, 
Copies of this rare and pretty tale for children have recently 
been sold for some forty or fifty pounds to the curious in 
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such things, chiefly, of course, in consequence of its extra. 
ordinary rarity. The same publishers have sent us “ olice /” 
a book full of interesting facts about the force, by Messrs. 
CLarKson and Ricuarpson. . It contains some chapters of 
romantic or melodramatic interest, but otherwise demands 
little attention in these pages. Amongst other books for 
children of the season are “ Nature Stories, by Young 
Pan” (Hamilton, Adams and Co.), and “ Prince Prigio” 
(J. W. Arrowsmith and Co., Bristol), one of Mr. ANDREW 
Lane’s thin but delightful fairy tales. Nobody knows 
better than Mr. Lang how to delight children and how to 
infuse into his stories just that kind of dainty humour 
. which will not only interest the readers for whom they are 
intended, but will also be appreciated by adults. The pro- 
-lific Mr. Gorpon Browne has provided adequate illustra- 
tions for the tale. But so far as we have seen, the palm of 
excellence in children’s picture-books must without ques- 
tion be awarded to Mr. RecinaLpD HaLtwarp’s altogether 
charming “Flowers of Paradise ”—verse, music, and illustra- 
tions being all by the author. There is an individuality, a 
poetic tenderness, an originality; and a beauty about this 
book which place it far above any other recent work of the 
kind. It has evidently been a labour of love, evincing at 
once a profound and sympathetic affection for child-life, and 
a deep and keen, although not quite matured, artistic feeling. 
That there are reflections of Ford Madox Brown, of Dante 
Rossetti, and of William Blake in these pictured pages can- 
not be denied, but the sentiment—the passion, we might 
almost say—is entirely original, while the very weakness of 
_ some of the decorative designs is eloquent of the artist’s 
sincerity. With a little more experience and restraint 
Mr. Hallward will certainly produce work of very high 
artistic value. Messrs. Macmillan have issued the book in 
excellent style. 

We have received the usual parcel of Christmas cards 
and “ booklets” from Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner, 
which present some novelty, many of them, and a specialty 
in pierced work. They are marked, in accordance with 
legal requirements, “ Designed in England, printed in Ger- 
many ;” but it is hard to understand what difficulties 
these little works present that the English printer is not 
able to cope with. Chief among the booklets should be men- 
tioned “Jn a Harbour,” a poem by Mr. Sims, with illustra- 
tions by Mr. LANGLEy, se¥eral of the latter suggested by 
the artist’s known water-colour drawings. Others of the 
best are illustrated by Mr. Tom Luoyp, R.W.S., Mr. JoszPH 
Cuark, Mr. J. F. Suttivan, Mr. YEEND Kine, Miss A. M. 
Lockyer, and Mr. Coutpgry. The “cards” are designed 
by Mr. Ropertson, R.W.S., Mr. ALFRED Bryan, and 
others ; and it may be said that this year’s issue shows a 
distinct advance, artistic and executive, over that of previous 
years. Not quite so good as these, though partaking much 
of their character, are the Christmas cards and booklets 
of Messrs. Sockl and Nathan. 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. ARTHUR 
Srockxs, R.I., the son of Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A., the 
eminent engraver, born in 1846. He early showed great 
promise, and became his father’s pupil with a view to 
practising as an engraver. He then entered the Royal 
Academy Schools, where the direction of his mind was 
changed, and he henceforth devoted his attention to artistic 
expression. In 1866 he sent his first picture, “’Twas a 
Famous Victory,” to the Society of British Artists, and the 
next year he made his first appearance in the exhibition of 
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the Royal Academy. From that day to this his works have 
constantly been seen at all the current exhibitions, all of 


. them showing talent above the common run, and partaking 


chiefly of the character of domestic genre. To the Royal 
Academy he has contributed in all fifty-nine pictures, one 
of them, in 1877, being a portrait of his father. He was 
elected member of the Royal Institute in 1882. 


The death of Mr. Witt1am Forrest, of far more than 
ordinary ability as an engraver, has occurred in Edinburgh. 
The venerable artist was the son of a blacksmith, who appren- 
ticed him some eighty years ago to Mr. Lizars, the well- 
known steel-plate engraver, with whom he worked during 
the greater portion of his long career in Edinburgh. From 
his burin came many of those charming plates to which the 
“Keepsakes” and “ Annuals” of thirty or forty years ago 
greatly owed their vogue. 


M. Ferpinanp Her.surs, who for a score of years has 
held a place in the foremost ranks of French painters, was 
a German by birth. Bornin Hamburg, of Jewish parents, 
in 1826, he made his first mark in 1853 with his “ Reception 
at Rubens’.” Four years later he gained a second-class medal 
at the Salon, the Legion of Honour in 1861, and the Officer- 
ship in 1881. In spite of the fact that he was regarded 
as a Frenchman, though not yet naturalised, he elected, 
when the Franco-Prussian War broke out, to take refuge 
in England, and it was not till he returned to Paris that 
he adopted the line of landscape—that curious mixture 
of a fine feeling for open-air nature, and an unhealthy de- 
votion to the artificialities of modern costume and fashion 
—which made his reputation. He died on the 20th of 
November last. A photogravure of M. Heilbuth’s “Sum- 
mer Day” appeared in our volume for 1888. 


We have also to record the death of M. Georcss Putt, 
the ceramic artist, who hardly did himself justice in follow- 
ing so closely as he did the manner and subjects of Palissy ; 
of Comte Lupovic Lepic, at the age of fifty, the pupil of 
Verlat, Wappers, and Cabanel, who from 1863 made his 
mark in the Salon by means of his painting in oils, water- 
colour, and pastel, and in engraving and sculpture, securing 
the third-class medal in 1877; of M. Rosrccnt, the well- 
known Parisian scene-painter, at the age of sixty-three ; and, 
according to recent report, of the BARon pg& ScHwWITER, a 
portrait-painter of considerable ability. The deceased artist, 
who is now said to have died at Salzburg, in his eighty-fifth 
year, is stated by M. Louis Auvray, the first living authority 
on artistic biography, to have died at Paris twenty-five years 
ago! Born at Neemburg in 1804, he came to Paris, and took 
up his residence in that city, and exhibited for the first time 
at the Salon in 1831, continuing to be fully represented at 
every exhibition until 1859. He was eminently a society 
artist, and found many sitters, too, among his wide English 
connection. 





Norte.—We regret that, owing to unusual pressure on our 
space, several notes on matters of interest must be left over 
until next month. These include the Report of the Royal 
Scottish Academy on its pending new charter and on its 
year’s working ; on the “Legion of Honour” awarded to 
both French and English artists, together with some modifi- 
cations in the distribution of the medals ; on the Art Congress 
and its practical results ; and on the exhibitions of the 
Institute of. Painters in Oil Colours, the Royal Water- 
Colour Society, the Royal Society of British Artists, of Sir 
James Linton and Mr. Orrock’s “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
of the “London Impressionists,” and of Mr. GooDALL’s 
“ Pictures of Egyptian Life.” 
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THE PICTURES AT THE TUDOR EXHIBITION. 


Artistically the attraction of the Tudor Exhibition 
may be said to centre in the works of Holbein and his 
school, and it may be doubted whether so good an oppor- 
tunity has ever before presented itself of appreciating 
the genius of the master, or of measuring his influence 
upon the painters of his generation. As might be ex- 
pected, there are many portraits bearing Holbein’s name 
which only remotely reflect the authority of his genius ; but 
on the other hand, the exhibition contains such superb and 
unquestioned examples of his art that the visitor is pro- 
vided with the best of all standards for forming his own 
opinion in regard to works of disputable authenticity. 
Foremost in this connection stand the splendid series of 
drawings from the Royal Library at Windsor, supplemented 
as they are by the famous cartoon from Hardwick Hall, and 
the noble drawing of Cromwell, Earl of Essex, lent by Lord 
Pembroke. Here we have the essential qualities of the 
master presented in a form and in a vehicle that leave no 
room for discussion. Time and the restoration that follows 
in the wake of Time expose all work in colour to a certain 
amount of criticism ; but Time has scarcely touched these 
beautiful drawings. It has taken nothing from that extra- 
ordinary combination of masculine grip of character and 
infinite refinement and delicacy of interpretation which is 
the secret of Holbein’s genius. And with these drawings 
before us it is not hard to pick out noble specimens of his 
painting which are worthy to stand the severe test of com- 
parison. But for most visitors to the exhibition the interest 
of such a collection as this will not be exclusively, or even 
primarily, artistic. They will want rather to know how the 
commanding personalities of the Tudor dynasty are repre- 
sented, and how far the juxtaposition of several versions of 
the same individual tend to confirm or to modify the accepted 
type of character. Such persons will find here the most 
ample material for study and comparison. To begin with 
the sovereigns themselves, we find eight portraits of Henry 
VIL, while, to go a step further back, there are several ver- 
sions of his mother, Margaret Beaufort, among which may 
be specially observed the remarkable portrait lent by Lord 
Braye. Of Henry VIII. again there are nearly forty dif- 
ferent versions, not to speak of historical compositions in 
which he takes a part ; while of Elizabeth an equal total 
is reached. Edward VI. and Mary are more modestly re- 
presented, though the examples of both are of remarkable 
interest. When we turn from the sovereigns themselves 
to the more illustrious of their subjects, we find the col- 
lection extraordinarily comprehensive and complete, while 
Mrs. Dent, Lord Braye, and Lord Essex all contribute 
portraits of Elizabeth of York, the Queer of Henry VIL, 
and under this reign we find also Sir John More and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, Edward Seymour and Dean Collet. The 
career of his great successor is of course more richly illus- 
trated. Apart from the wives of Henry VIIL, who are in 
full force, we find a numerous following of statesmen and 
courtiers. Among these may be mentioned Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk ; Edward Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; Thomas Cromwell ; Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Anthony 
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Denny, Sir Nicholas Poyntz, the Earl of Surrey, Sir William 
Sidney, Archbishop Warham, and Sir Thomas Wyatt. With 
the advent of Elizabeth literature also comes in for a full 
share of recognition. Of Shakespeare himself there are 
some half-dozen portraits, none of which will probably be 
accepted as absolutely authentic, and by his side we find 
Spenser and Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Lord Bacon and William Camden. Lord Burleigh 
must have been fond of sitting, for he is here under several 
aspects ; and here too among men distinguished in widely 
different spheres of life are the Earl of Leicester and Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir Hugh Middleton, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, and Lord Southampton. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


The work submitted for competition by the students of 
the Royal Academy was this year of more than ordinary 
ability. Messrs. Draper and Joun, who carried off the 
travelling studentships for painting and sculpture respec- 
tively, each show great promise of future success. Miss 
GERTRUDE HamMonp’s design for the decoration of a por- 
tion of a building, though obviously inspired by the work 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema, was deemed so excellent by the 
Council that the artist is to have an opportunity of carrying 
it out. Admirable too were Mr. Percy SHort’s drawings 
from the life, while Mr. H. C. Fenr, who was proxime 
accessit for the gold medal and studentship, deservedly won 
applause for his design entitled “Finding the Body of 
Abel.” It is a sign of the times that the “ Line Engraving 
of a Drawing of a Figure from the Life” again provoked no 
competition. When we remember what has been achieved 
in the past by those who practised this art we cannot but 
regret its decadence. Its place, however, has been taken 
by easier and more artistic methods, and it would be well 
if the Academy could recognise this fact, and throw the com- 
petition open to etchers and mezzotinters as well as to 
engravers in pure line. But it is, perhaps, the remarkable . 
success achieved by the lady students that makes the pre- 


sent year memorable. No fewer than ten ladies were among 


the prize-winners. After the distribution of prizes Sir 
Freperick LeicatTon delivered an interesting discourse 
upon Spanish art. He touched briefly upon the race which 
peoples the country, and upon the history as well as the 
architecture, sculpture, and painting of Spain. He showed 
how the revival which created the architecture of modern 
Italy had but a disastrous effect upon the Spaniards. The 
sculpture of Spain was revived by a distorted realism, but 
in painting at least her achievement is incontestable. So 
much Sir Frederick willingly grants, but to VELASQUEZ, 
incomparably the greatest master of the Spanish school, 
he denies imagination. Into the controversy raised by this 
interesting criticism it is impossible to enter now. 


THE VICTORIA GALLERY. 
The New Victoria Gallery, in Regent Street, inaugu- 
rates its first exhibition with a collection of humorous and 
grotesque art, by no means confined to pictorial examples, 
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although these in sufficient, but not too great, abundance are 
represented on the walls of the two galleries, as well as in 
the quaint corridors and outlying apartments. Here we 
find paintings, drawings, “black-and-white” studies, rare 
engravings, and reproductions in facsimile of drawings, 
original designs for “process,” and all the recognised forms 
of expression as concerns the graphic arts. The classics of 
humoristic art are represented from Hogarth to the popu- 
lar artists of the day in a fairly exhaustive selection, es- 
pecially in the direction of French comic art from the days 
_ anterior to the Revolution down to the modern exponents 

of our generation. The gallery itself is worth a visit, es- 
pecially under its present auspices. The place, in an era 
when exhibition galleries crop up around fashionable locali- 
ties in bewildering profusion, points to a past history, and 
has an antiquity which is fairly respectable. When Nash, 
with opportunities which rarely indeed, in great capitals, 
fall to modern architects, had the good fortune to be 
commissioned to lay out an entire quarter of the metropo- 
lis in the palmy times of the Prince Regent, he probably 
borrowed an idea from Rudolf Ackermann’s famous “ Re- 
pository ” in the Strand, and introduced if his new Regent 
Street an edifice of commodious and ambitious construction 
which was christened “The Prince’s Bazaar,” and as such 
probably gave point to George Cruikshank’s pictorial satire 
(July 1, 1816) entitled “A Bazaar.” Various fortunes have 
overtaken the galleries since those now distant days, but 
the general features of the buiidings remain unchanged, 
and once more the directors of the “ Victoria Gallery” bid 
fair to revive the long-forgotten glory of “the Prince’s.” 
The renovation and decoration of the entire premises have 
been successfully carried out by Mr. Herbert Lyndon, who 
has very tastefully availed himself of the facilities the 
galleries offered, and has ingenuously adopted brown paper 
and white paint as an effeetive style of ornamentation. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


The Report of the Royal Scottish Academy for the year 
that has just ended contains no startling revelations. Its 
most important announcement is that the draft of a supple- 
mentary charter has been transmitted with a petition to the 
Queen. The proposal of the amended charter appears to 
have been made within the walls of the Academy itself, but 
suggestions from outside were invited and in many cases 
adopted. There is no hint given in the report of the storm 
that has been raging round the Academy. Not only has 
contempt been heaped upon the new charter, but certain 
vague charges have been brought against the Academicians 
with regard to the investment of money held in trust by 
them. It is only right to state that to these charges—on 
which we commented at the time—Sir WiLL1AM FEtTTEs 
Dovetas has given an informal denial. Within the last 
twelve months Messrs. Witt1AM Hoxe and RoseErt 
McGrecor have attained the dignity of the R.S.A., while 
Messrs. G. O. Retp, J. Guturig, T. Scott, E. A. Watton, 
and T. Austen Brown have been elected Associates. The 
schools are stated to be in a flourishing condition, the work 
done by the students is above the average, and the one 
thing lacking is better accommodation. 


THE: ART CONGRESS AT EDINBURGH. 


It is somewhat late in the day to refer to the second 
meeting of the Association for the Advancement of Art 
which took place at Edinburgh, but the work of the Con- 
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gress is too important to be definitively “crowded out.” It 
was far less discursive, far more practical than its prede- 
cessor. We must not make too large a demand upon art 
congresses. They are not likely to inspire the nation with 
that appreciation of painting and sculpture which dis- 
tinguished the Greeks of the fifth century, and the Floren- 
tines of the fifteenth. But we may expect them to awaken 
a more general interest in the arts than is at present ob- 
servable, and to arouse the manufacturer to take a pride 
in the truly xsthetic, as well as in the commercial, triumph 
of his undertakings. The burden of Mr. Brrron Riviere’s 
tale was that the artist should remember his public. It is 
surely a little hard to square this dictum with the fact that 
much of the best art that the world has seen has been pro- 
duced in defiance of the public; and at any rate it is in 
striking contrast with Mozart’s noble saying that he wrote his 
works for himself and a few friends. Should we not rather 
say that if the artist is to remember his public he must also 
direct it? Mr. G. F. Watts breathed a loftier patriotism. 
“When the nation understands,” he wrote, “ that its art is 
inextricably bound up with all its material prosperity, its 
spiritual life and vigour, then, and only then, will Britain 
boast an art that will live for future ages by the side of 
her great and noble literature.” Between the architects 
and sculptors a merry war was waged. “Sculpture is the 
voice of architecture,” said Mr. Strrtinc Lex; while Mr. 
SEDDING indignantly denied that architecture was the body 
of which sculpture was the soul. It is impossible to hold 
the balance between the opposing parties ; we can only say 
that unless architecture calls in the aid of sculpture, the 
future of the latter art is a dark one. But it is with what 
may be termed the politics of art that a congress may most 
fitly deal, and this truth seems to have been generally 
recognised at Edinburgh. Speaker after speaker denounced 
South Kensington and the Government schools. As Mr. 
J. E. Hopeson, R.A., pointed out in an admirable address, 
the result of the Kensington system was the production of 
legions of painters, whose pictures were worthless, and who 
knew nothing of the decorative arts. His remedy is a 
simple one. He would decentralise, and let the provincial 
artist (or craftsman) get his instruction in his own locality. 
In those parts of the couutry in which pottery is made he 
should study the application of design to his own industry; 
in carpet-weaving districts he should become familiar with 
the masterpieces of textile art. Mr. Hodgson’s attack on 
South Kensington met with support from artists as far 
apart in purpose and ideal as Mr. ONsLow Forp and Mr. 
Horstey. That the shot went home is proved by the 
fact that since the Congress a Commission has met at 
Kensington to inquire into the decrease of paying students ; 
but as one of those responsible for the administration 
is taking part in the enquiry, we are not sanguine of its 
success. On the subject of museums and their administra- 
tion several wise suggestions were made. Dr. JosEPu 
ANDERSON put the case with conciseness and lucidity when 
he said that “every provincial museum ought, in the first 
place, to be a fully illustrated monograph of its own 
district.” If the Art Congress only stimulates discussion 
on such important questions as those to which we have 
referred, who shall say that its existence has not been 
thoroughly justified ? 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


_ The little exhibition of pictures by a group of London 
Impressionists, which have been brought together at the 
Goupil Galleries, abounds in cleverness, and proves once 
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more that the faculties which give interest to such a move- 
ment in art are not confined to any particular nation. In 
a short preface to the catalogue we are told, in an authori- 
tative but comically succinct fashion, what impressionism 
is not, or rather what impressionists do not do. They do 
not, it appears, worship realism, and they do not ignore 
the pictorial capabilities of London, while they appeal 
to the work of Sir Frederick Leighton, of all people, for 
support to some of their theories! On the whole, however, 
it may be safely asserted that the proclamation in this 
preface bears about the same relation to literature, on the 
one hand, and to the ideas he would like to express, on 
the other, as the painting of a school-boy does to art and 
to his own ambitions. Taken as a whole, the most curious 
thing about the exhibition is the unconscious witness it bears 
to the unity of art. The good things in it from the impres- 
sionistic standpoint are exactly those which would come 
out well from more ancient tests. As a painter who is also 
an artist gathers experience he cannot help seeing things as 
pictures ; his eye will be organised against his will, and so 
as time goes on the 7sm of his youth becomes in his memory 
nothing more than that candid reference to nature—that 
fall of Anteeus—to which his later strength is due. It is, 
in fact, no paradox to say that Impressionism is not to be 
distinguished in essentials from Pre-Raphaelitism. 

The interest which attaches to the series of drawings 
illustrative of the scenery and characters associated with 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, which has been exhibited at 
Messrs. AGNEW’S gallery, is no less historical than artistic. 
Mr. Orrock’s landscapes have, as the catalogue tells us, 
been studied on the spot, and may be taken as faithful 
representations of the romantic castles and palaces which 
were the resting-places of the unfortunate Queen. The 
portraits of the Queen herself, the four Maries, Darnley, 
and the rest, by Sir James Linton, P.R.I., are not only 
masterly and picturesque drawings, but are genuine at- 
tempts to portray historic personages without doing too 
much violence to tradition. As examples of water-colour 
drawing they are tours de force, but we cannot but regret 
that the majority are painted in the same key. 

For thirty years Mr. Goopatt, R.A., has devoted him- 
self to the study of whatever is picturesque in the life of 
the people of Egypt, and considerable interest attaches to 
the collection of his works, which has been exhibited at 
Messrs. Graves’ galleries in Pall Mall. The more ambitiously 
composed of the pictures have an academic dryness and 
severity which detract from their artistic value; we much 
prefer the simpler and more energetic studies, such as those 
entitled “Nubian Guard” and “Camel Driver.” 

Mr. A. W. WEEDON, a collection of whose drawings of 
scenery in Scotland and Sussex has been exhibited at the 
Fine Art Society’s Gallery, is the direct descendant of the 
early English school of water-colours. He does not trouble 
his head about decorative schemes or arrangements of 
colour. For him it is enough to render his transcripts from 
nature as fresh and faithful as possible. The majority of 
them have an open-air feeling, a sense of atmosphere and 
sun, which all who see must admire. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery the works of the French 


and Dutch “ romantiques” have made room for a collection - 


of the most thoroughly British pictures that have been seen 
in Bond Street for some months. These included a series 
of water-colour drawings, entitled “Some Places of Note 
in England,” and Mr. W. A. BREAKSPEARE’s pictures 
illustrative of Tennyson’s poems ; but few of the latter 
display any freedom or breadth, though some are not dis- 
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agreeable in colour, and all are good enough of their kind. 
The silver-prints of Mr.C. Sarnton have in them something 
more of the modern spirit. They are drawn with much 
daintiness and grace, though the artist has not always dis- 
dained the use of the photograph ; and none can deny that 
Mr. Sainton has been fortunate in his sitters. 

At Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery a charming series of drawings 
of Dutch scenery by Mr. Witrrep Batt has been exhibited. 
The dykes and dunes of Rembrandt’s land are painted 
truthfully, as well as with a keen appreciation of pic- 
turesque effect. Some of them would have been pleasanter 
had they been cooler in colour, and there are signs that 
Mr. Ball is becoming a little mannered. 


REVIEWS. 


Mr. Hentey’s “A Century of Artisis: a Memorial of 
the Glasgow Exhibition” (Glasgow : James Macleliose and 
Sons), is one of the most notable art treatises of the year. 
For many years we have been persuaded to regard painting 
as literature epitomised, to look for a moral lesson within 
the frame of every picture. We have even been told 
that art which is not anecdotic has no justification, and 
so clamorously has the exclusively moral and pedantic 
aspect of art been insisted upon, that it is refreshing to 
meet with Mr. Henley’s brilliant and closely-reasoned plea 
in favour of technical excellence in art. The keynote of 
Mr. Henley’s “ Century of Artists,” which has been pub- 
lished to commemorate the Glasgow International Exhibi- 
tion, is clearly struck in his introduction. “An eye for 
paint,” says Mr. Henley, “is no more general than an 
ear for music or a head for mathematics; where it does 
exist it stands as absolutely in need of education and de- 
velopment—is as incapable of doing itself justice without 
them—-as the mathematical head or musical ear.” But 
the necessity of cultivating the eye is not the whole of 
Mr. Henley’s teaching. He is never tired of insisting upon 
the value of a sound artistic tradition, upon the superiority 
of technical mastery over personal eccentricity. In his 
eyes achievement is of larger importance than intention. 
He who makes the best use of his means to attain his 
end is the most accomplished artist, while a too forward, 
unreasoning ambition is but a lame excuse for poverty of 
line and crudeness of colour. No pathos of incident, no 
ingenuity of literary conception, can atone for the lack of 
those pictorial qualities by which alone distinction is con- 
ferred. On the other hand, “ Paint for Paint’s Sake” is a 
dangerous cry for those who would aspire to be something 
more than mere skilled craftsmen. The book is a magnifi- 
cent specimen of sumptuous printing, and the title-page is 
by no means its least artistic feature. The illustrations 
which accompany the text, however, are not all alike good ; 
but the plates by Messrs. A. W. Henutey, Hotz, and 
STRANG are admirable specimens of reproductive etching. 


The sumptuous édition de luxe of the “Secrétan Sale 
Catalogue” (Boussod, Valadon and Co.) is one of the most 
interesting and artistically valuable books ever issued, even 
by that enterprising firm. Admirably printed on stout 
Japanese paper, and illustrated by some hundred and ten 
“Goupilgravure” plates, the two splendid volumes form 
the most worthy—indeed, the bést possible—memorial of 
one of the finest collections of pictures ever brought to- 
gether. As M. ALBert WoxrFr says in his preface: “‘ Many 


collections have I seen, but never one of such a fine en- 
semble as that of M. Secrétan. Not only are all masters to 
be found here in this collection, but they are represented 
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in every case by admirable examples that testify to the fine 
taste and rare artistic intelligence of him who brought 
them together.” Roughly speaking, about seventy pho- 
togravures of the triumphs of modern French art, and 
forty, or thereabouts, of old masters are included, the 
plates undoubtedly being among the very best examples of 
photogravure plates produced by this pioneer firm. The 
contents of the Secrétan collection are now too well known 
to need further reference here, but we may say that the 
numerous beautiful reproductions of the most admired 
numbers in it are so good that the work is worthy to stand 
beside many of the finest albums of “galleries” that ever 
have been published. 

One of the most beautifully-produced books of the year 
is “ The Grey River” (Seeley and Co.), the result of the col- 
laboration of Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, Mr. JusTIN MACARTHY, 
M.P., and Mr. Mortimer MEnpEs, the two former pro- 
viding the text, and the latter twelve dry-points of river 
scenery. Of the literary matter we may say that in point 
of style it is worthy of the writers, and that even if it deals 
more or less with the great world of London than with the 
Thames itself, we readily forgive it on account of the ex- 
cellence of the writing, the charm of the descriptions, and 
the strong literary flavour that pervades the whole. Mr. 
Menpes’s share of the work, however, requires no such 
apology. He deals with the “ grey river” from Westminster 
to beyond Rotherhithe, and shows us not the life, but the 
bustle, the shipping, the barges, and warehouses that char- 
acterise the great commercial waterway and its banks. In 
these plates, so well composed, so delicately conceived and 
executed, and so artistically printed, we are glad to re- 
cognise the artist’s continued improvement, especially the 
precision of touch and distinctness of hue to which he has 
not previously attained. It is difficult to select among 
these refined and charming “ notes,” but the prettiest and 
most graceful are perhaps “ Steam Colliers,” “ Warehouses” 
(somewhat reminiscent of Mr. Whistler’s “ Putney ”), “ Ro- 
therhithe,” “Limehouse,” and “ Dutch Eel Schuyts.” 


That marvel of concise information, “Hazell’s Annual” 
(Hazell, Watson and Viney), has been brought by its editor, 
Mr. Price, to a degree of excellence and value greater than 
it has hitherto reached. On turning to the article on “Art, 
1889,” we find a panorama of the artistic movement of the 
year reviewed with a completeness that is astonishing. It 
is a pity, however, that it is disfigured with many mis- 
prints. On the other hand, so vigorous is the editing that 
the: book contains information of occurrences almost to the 
day of publication. 


The discovery of a new violin by “Strad” is certainly 
an event not to be passed over. We are, therefore, hardly 
surprised to find that a beautiful little book, consisting of 
“ A Short Account of a Violin by Strad,” has been issued by 
Messrs. Hill and Sons, the fortunate possessors. It is most 
charmingly got up, and deals with the newly-ascertained 
history and pedigree of the instrument, being illustrated 
with three excessively well reproduced pictures in colour 
by Mr. ALFRED SLocoMBE, and documentary evidence in 
facsimile. 

Among children’s books “The Kelfrie’s Fiddle-Bow ” 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) is a capital tale, prettily told, and 
intelligently, though somewhat amateurishly, illustrated by 
Mrs. E. L, SHuTE; but “ Z’hose were the Days” (Dean and 
Son), by Mr. and Mrs. Tom KELLy, is an artistic failure, 
wholly unwortliy of the taste exhibited in its production. 
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It is surely not out of place to record in these columns 
the death of Ropert Browntne, for although he has ren- 
dered his name immortal through his song, the arts of 
music and, especially, of painting for many years en- 
gaged his attention and tempted his study and practice. 
Thoroughly acquainted with the technique of the former 
art, he devoted himself more particularly to the practice 
of the latter, having studied modelling in Rome in 1854, 
and painting in Paris in 1856. He was, however, always 
extremely unwilling that the results of his labours should 
be seen by professional artists. To his sympathy for art 
and artists reference need hardly be made, for all who 
have but a title-acquaintance with his works know how he 
loved to take them as the motif, or the subjects, of his 
poems, as, for example, in “Andrea del Sarto,” “Old 
Pictures in Florence,” “Pippa Passes,” “ Pacchiarotto, and 
how he worked in Distemper,” “Fra Lippo Lippi,” in “The 
Statue and the Bust,” and others. It is not surprising that 
one so enamoured of the arts should often have been pressed 
for sittings by their professors. It has thus come about— 
for none was more obliging and genial than he—that many 
portraits of him exist, of which we hope to present an in- 
teresting selection to our readers in the course of a month 
or two. 

ALEXANDRE Rapin, who has died in his fiftieth year, 
was a landscape-painter of great talent—perhaps the most 
prominent of all in the second rank of French artists. Born 
at Noroy-le-Bourg, in 1840, he studied under M. Géréme, 
as well as under Gleyre, Lancresson, and Frangais. Since 
1867, the year of his first contribution to the Salon, his 
works have continually been seen engaging the attention of 
the public by their earnestness and sincerity, their delicacy 
and poetry. Official recognition was not stinted in his 
case, for he gained in the short score of years of his career 
the following “ rewards”:—1875, third-class medal ; 1877, 
second-class medal ; 1884, Legion of Honour ; 1889, Paris 
Exhibition, gold medal ; while he was every year elected as 
member of the Salon jury. 

We regret to have also to record the death of M. 
OvuprnoT, the eminent stained-glass painter, who, born 
in 1827, and appointed “ peintre-verrier” to the City of 
Paris in 1862, produced many fine works for St. Clotilde, 
and many churches and other buildings in France and else- 
where—in appreciation of which he received a gold medal 
in 1878 and the Knighthood of the Legion of Honour ; of 
M. CHARLE-ALBERT, the Belgian decorative artist and 
architect, whose work lay chiefly in the direction of the 
restoration of the Flemish style, and whose own remarkable 
chateau has long been a house of call for foreign sight-seers ; - 
of Mile. Hétine Denaussy, who has contributed clever 
and agreeably-painted portraits to the Salon since 1878 ; of 
Herr Rosert HEck, portraitist and history-painter, who, 
born in Stuttgart, in 1831, has just died in his natal town ; 
and of Mr. Grorce Lorine Brown, at Malden, in his 
seventy-sixth year. Mr. Brown, who was a native of 
Boston, U.S.A., has the reputation of being chiefly an imita- 
tor of the early Italians; but he is in truth a student of 
Claude, to the copying of whose works he devoted many 
years. He was an artist of original sentiment, a painter 
as sincere and poetic as skilful in the rendering of atmo- 
spheric effects. 

To the death of Mr. T. O. Bartow, R.A., we will refer 
next month. 
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THE SPLIT IN THE PARIS SALON. 


The quarrel between the followers of M. MEIssonier 
and the Société des Artistes Frangais is complete, final, and 
irrevocable. The rock on which they have split is the 
wretched system of medals and privileges to which we have 
often animadverted of late. The Société wished the privi- 
leges carried by the “honours” to be shorn of their most 
valued conditions, in the interests of French artists. M. 
Meissonier and his friends—-who include Messrs. Puvis 
DE CHAVANNES, DaLov, DaGNnan-BouvERET, GERVEX, 
Noi,‘ WALTNER, BRacQUEMOND, and BesNarD—declare 
that they will be no party to this breach of faith, and 

. rejecting all advances and all attempts at reconciliation, 
they have regularly formed themselves into a “Société 
National des Beaux-Arts,” with a constitution broad enough 
to receive into its fold all the seceders they can from 
the older institution, towards which they display so much 
bitterness of feeling. There are to be no jury, no medals, 
no exemptions. That is healthy; but will the vanity 
which, say what you will, is native to the French bosom, be 
content to forego the delights of being “ hors concours” and 
“médaillé”? The youngest society, which is the result of 
the fiercest storm which has swept across the artistic world 
of France for many a day, has already decided on holding 
its Salon in the Palais des Beaux-Arts on the Champs de 
Mars on the 15th of May next. As the members are sworn 
to have no dealings with the parent stem, and are permitted 
to exhibit as many works as they like, the first exhibition 
should be a good one; yet it must not be forgotten that, 
in France especially, it is not a handful of men, however 
able, who make the pace in an exhibition. 


MR. E. A. WATERLOW, A.R.A. 


The election of Mr. ERNEst WATERLOW, which took place 
in the last week in January, was an event not unexpected, 
for at the election of Mr. W. L. Wyttrs, A.R.A., Mr. Water- 
low was a very close second. The work of the new Associate 
is well known to the readers of this Magazine, while during 
any time the last eighteen years the visitor to the Royal 
Academy may have seen his soundly-painted landscapes 
and landscape genre upon the walls. He is a student of the 
Royal Academy Schools. In 1872 he contributed his first 
picture—‘ Evening in Dovedale, Derbyshire ;” while among 
his best-remembered canvases are “The Orphan,” “ Breezy 
Tintagel,” “Wolf! Wolf!” and “Galway Gossips.” The 
last-named was acquired by the Royal Academy for the 
Chantrey Bequest Collection at South Kensington, 1887— 
an honour which is commonly followed by speedy promotion 
into the Academic fold. Mr. Waterlow is one of the most 
popular among all the most popular members of the artistic 
community. 


ART FOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


The cbject of the Art for Schools Association is an 
admirable one. It is to supply schools at a reasonable 
price with adequate reproductions of works of art both 
ancient and modern. The importance of surrounding 
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children with pictures which shall cultivate their sense of 
the beautiful can scarcely be overrated. The debasing - 
effect of cheap German oleographs has to be counteracted, 
and the society which undertakes this work deserves all 
the support the public can give it. The Association was 
primarily formed to minister to the needs of elementary 
schools, but it now numbers among its customers several 
public schools and a large number of secondary schools. 
Some idea of its catholicity of taste may be gathered from 
the fact that among the painters, reproductions of whose 
works are mentioned in the Society's catalogue, are DiirEr, 
HoLBErn, REMBRANDT, VELASQUEZ, and RAPHAEL, as well 
as Corot, Mittet, Herkomer, Burne-Jones, and many 
others of the modern schools. The Association cannot 
efficiently carry out its admirable work without a large 
body of subscribers, and its appeal for help in this direc- 
tion should meet with an immediate response. An annual 
subscription of one guinea entitles the subscriber to receive 
presentation copies of all the yearly publications of the 
Association : the Association, that is to say, gives a full, or 
more than full, equivalent for any aid it may receive. Its 
offices are at 29, Queen Street, Bloomsbury, and intending 
subscribers may communicate with the secretary at that 
address. 


ENGLISH HONOURS IN PARIS. 


The shower of medals resultant on the Paris Exhibition 
having ceased, an honour of a different kind has for some 
time past been distributed amongst artists, and, it need 
hardly be said, with a far more sparing hand. We refer to 
the Legion of Honour, which, in spite of its numbers, is a 
body to which most men would esteem it a distinction to 
belong. Seven appointments and promotions in this class 
have been awarded to English artists, to whom they were 
gracefully committed by M. Waddington at the Mansion 
House, in the last week in January. Sir FREepERIcK 
LEIGHTON has been promoted to be a Commander, and 
Professor HERKOMER to be an Officer, while Messrs. 
Outess, R.A., Moorg, A.R.A., Leaper, A.R.A., BuRNE- 
Jones, A.R.A., and WHistLerR, have been nominated 
Knights. In the American section Mr. Ripeway Knicut 
and Mr. ALEXANDER Harrison have received similar dis- 
tinctions. As regards the English selections, it is im- 
possible to imagine the reasons that dictated them ; they 
have been distributed with that curious mixture of sense 
and eccentricity which distinguished the nominations for 
the medals. It is, however, gratifying to find so many of 
our artists appreciated, even though, in certain cases, men 
who are vastly their superiors have been ignored. It may 
be well, perhaps, to record here certain alterations introduced 
by the revising jury into the list of medal awards given out 
by the jurys de classe. The names of Messrs. ALFRED 
Parsons and Joun M. Swan must be added to the list of 
silver medals for painting, while that of Mr. Sant, R.A., 
must be withdrawn and relegated to the list of bronze 
medals. In the latter section there now appear Messrs. 
Vicat Cote, R.A., G. D. Lesiig, R.A., Vat Prinsep, A.R.A., 
M. R. Consett, J. W. B. Knicut, and J. Lavery. Inthe 
department of Sculpture Mr. Roscoz MULLINs is said to 
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have exhibited in the French section. Finally, Mr. WALTER 
LANGLEY received a gold medal for water-colour drawings, 
and Mr. R. W. ALLAN a silver medal, while Mr. STANHOPE 
Forses’s award is withdrawn, owing doubtless to the fact 
that he received a gold medal for painting. It should be 
added that these awards carry with them no such privileges 
as would be the case with similar distinctions in the Salon. 


COPYRIGHT AS AFFECTING ARTISTS. 


We referred at some lengtha few months ago to the 
present unsatisfactory state of the Law of Copyright, which 
has been fairly described as a web of almost insoluble 
problems. Mr. REGINALD WINsLow’s new book, entitled 
“The Law. of Artistic Copyright” (William Clowes and 
Sons), is sufficient proof, if any were needed, that this 
definition, in respect at least of art property, is in no way 
overstated. In the course of his preface the author declares 
“ that the statutes on the subject are ill-drawn, verbose, and 
occasionally almost unintelligible ;” but the word “almost” 
might well have been omitted. The object of his book is 
to explain the rights of authors of artistic works of every 
description, and it is so satisfactorily attained that the 
work is one that should be in the hands of every artist who 
has a copyright to sell or to retain. If there are any 
questions of law relating to the subject that are not here 
dealt with, the blame must be attributed not to the author, 
but to the mazy character of the legislation he deals with. 
The rights of an assignee of copyright, before and after 
registration, is an instance in point; as, in many cases 
which may arise, it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
what is the position of the assignee in the event of an 
infringement—for on this and many other points the law 
is hopelessly ambiguous. Mr. Winslow’s plan of dealing 
with artistic copyright only, and leaving that of literature 
on one side, isa treatment both novel and convenient. The 
book contains an index, constructed so skilfully as to render 
it a work of ready reference, while the precedents in the 
appendix will be of great assistance to the legal advisers of 
intending belligerents. That the law should remain in the 
condition in which it now is is simply scandalous, not solely 
on account of its ambiguity and its consequent unfairness 
to different sections of artists, but because the reeommenda- 
tions of the recent Royal Commission (which practically 
would have codified and remedied the law at one and the 
same time with singular absence of difficulty or friction) 
have been ignored from the time of the Report to the present 
day. Perhaps it is that the comparative ease with which 
the legal abuses might be swept away renders the authorities 
in some degree careless and callous in the matter ; but it is 
a question of such vast importance to the large community 
of artists and art-lovers, as well as to art-dealers and buyers, 
that we propose to return to it before long, in the hope of 
drawing official attention to the present unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. 


“ART AND SPORT” AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


The artistic value of the exhibition which has been open 
at the Grosvenor Gallery since the third week in January 
is not very great. It includes, indeed, examples, more or 
less excellent, of most of those who have won a reputation 
by painting the deeds or the prey of sportsmen. Rubens is 
there as well as Diirer ; Landseer hangs beside James Ward 
and Morland ; while a whole crowd of those artists who in 
the smoking-rooms of country houses enjoy a notoriety 
balanced by the most complete obscurity elsewhere, help to 
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clothe the walls. Our opinion of Rubens is not increased 
by the two large canvases ascribed to him. One, the “ Wolf 
Hunt,” from Bath House, is great in size, and full of blood 
and vigour, but the handwriting of the master does not cover 
all the page. In the other, the Duke of Northumberland’s 
“Diana Returning from the Chase,” the skill of pupils has 
been still more largely used. By the great man’s pupil, 
Snyders, there is no first-rate example, the best being a 
“ Boar’s Head,” lent by the Queen. Fyt, Paul de Vos, Hon- 
decoeter, Cuyp, and the elder Weenix complete the short 
list of Netherlandish contributors. Of four things ascribed 
to Albrecht Diirer only one—Lord Northbrook’s little dis- 
temper study of “Squirrels ”—can be accepted as genuine. 
Among the English pictures the Landseers, of course, attract 
most attention. Their merit, as people are gradually 
learning to understand, is in direct proportion to their sim- 
plicity, and to the absence of that confusion between brute 
and human life which was once so popular. Among his 
smaller pictures the best here is the “ Hare and Stoat,” for 
which “ tragic” would hardly be too big a word. Among 
his larger things the cartoon of a deerhound overhauling a 
stag, baldly called “ The Chase,” is at once the easiest, the 
simplest, and the best. The remainder of the English 
section calls for no remark in particular, unless we endorse 
the praises which have been lavished on the horses of 
George Stubbs and on Wootton’s rich but modest paysages 
étoffés. A word of protest may be uttered, too, against the 
claims of J. N. Sartorius—sixteen of his pictures hang at 
the Grosvenor—to be considered an artist. 


REVIEWS. 


Mr. Roscoz Mutuins’s “Primer of Sculpture,” which has 
recently been published by Messrs. Cassell and Co., is an 
interesting and practical little volume. Of course it is 
impossible to become a sculptor by reading about the art, 
as Mr. Mullins frankly recognises; but everyone who is 
learning his first lessons in modelling will find the “ Printer” 
full of useful hints. Whatever criticism the book contains 
is just and intelligent. We are especially grateful to Mr. 
Mullins for pointing out a fact, which has been of late too 
readily forgotten, that classical sculpture was immensely 
superior to Gothic. Neither Della Robbia’s relief of singing 
children, nor the statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross, is 
equal in grandeur to the “Venus” of Milo, nor can the 
carvings of Grinling Gibbons be compared with the floral 
ornament of the Erechtheum. Ina very studiously moderate 
passage Mr. Mullins refers to the disadvantages of the 
academy system of teaching. He insists quite rightly, in 
our opinion, that it is difficult for the student to acquire a 
method when his instruction is changed every month. 


Dr. Emit Zsiamonpy and Mr. E. T. Compton have be- 
tween them produced a fascinating volume upon the Alps, 
entitled “Jm Hochgebirge” (Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot). 
The text, which is the contribution of Dr. Zsigmondy, a, 
young physician who lost his life at the age of twenty-four 
in the Alps, and is one of the many victims of mountaineer- 
ing, is full of interest ; but we are more concerned here with 
Mr. Compton’s illustrations. The full-page sketches of the 
Alps are well reproduced by a process of photogravure, but, 
like the best pictures of snow-capped mountains, are a little 
wearisome, in spite of their truth to nature. The small 
cuts which are set in text are far better. They are daintily 
drawn, and the majority of them particularly decorative. 
The head and tail pieces and the initial letters.add much 
charm and grace to a sumptuous volume. 
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“ Tunis et ses Environs” is a publication just issued by 
the well-known Maison Quantin, of Paris. In it a very 
bold attempt has been made to illustrate a really important 
work throughout in colour. Hitherto such attempts have 
been mostly confined to children’s, or Christmas, books, be- 
yond which colour has been confined to an occasional plate 
printed apart from the text itself. In this book the colour is 
everywhere, but the experiment is a very doubtful success. 
The same few colours—about four—are used all through, 
so that every illustration is about the same in tone. We 
doubt if all the pillars in Tunis are decorated with 
spiral stripes of red and green, or that all the tubs are 
green with red hoops. If instead of these brilliant colours 
a scheme of quite secondary tones had been adopted, the 
result would have been far more satisfying if less gaudy. 
The text, as well as the hundred-and-fifty water-colour draw- 
ings, have been supplied by M. CoaRLes LALLEMAND. 


“La Sculpture Antique,” by M. Pierre Parts, which has 
already been noticed in our columns, is an admirable text- 
book, and we are glad to record that an English transla- 
tion has been published by Messrs. Grevel and Co., under 
the title of “A Manual of Ancient Sculpture.” It is very 
seldom that a French work gains in putting on an English 
dress, but Miss JaNE E. Harrison has so ably performed 
the task of editing it that it will be far more valuable to 
the student than the original. In the first place, Miss 
Harrison has prefaced each chapter by a bibliography, 
which in most cases, however, is only too short ; then she 
has been careful to state the present resting-place of every 
monument which is engraved in her volume, and, lastly, 
she has added a complete index. In all these points 
M. Paris’s work is deficient, and it was just these deficiencies 
which prevented it, in its French form, from being com- 
pletely serviceable as a text-book. 


To the same publisher and the same editor we are in- 
debted for an admirable edition in English of M. CotitieNnon’s 
“Mythologie Figurée.” The extant monuments of Greek 
art throw a flood of light upon Greek mythology, and 
though the intimate relation which exists between these two 
branches of classical study has created quite a literature in 
France and Germany, little systematic attention has been 
given to the subject in England. Indeed the study of the 
mythology of art (why not the art of mythology ?) has not 
yet in this country attained to the dignity of aname. The 
French have christened it “Mythologie Figurée,” while the 
Germans have given it the pedantically scientific appellation 
of “Mythography,” a title which we trust will never be ac- 
cepted by English scholars. If once the science be known as 
“ mythography ” it will be pursued in the spirit of Dry-as- 
dust till the end of time. Miss Harrison is one of the few 
English scholars who have made any excursions into this new 
field, and none could have been found more capable than 
she of editing M. Collignon’s volume. The bibliographies 
which she has supplied are most valuable ; the translation 
is disfigured by very few Gallicisms, and the volume, which 

-does credit to all concerned in it, will be found indispens- 
able to all those who are beginning the study of classical 
archeology. 


Among the remarkable productions of the French Press 
during the past year is “Zes Types de Paris,” published 
by Plon, Nourrit et Cie., a fascinating work, full of esprit 
and knowledge of the world of Paris, such as may be ex- 
pected from the names of the contributors to its pages. 
Few, if any, sides of Parisian life and character appear to 
be forgotten, and the fact that all opportunities offered for 
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smart and clever writing have been seized, may be taken 
on trust when we extract from the list of the writers the 
names of Albert Wolff, Alphonse Daudet, Henri Gréville, 
Emile Zola, Guy de Maupassant, Antonin Proust, Edmond 
Goncourt, Jean Richepin, and De Fourcaud. But the 
illustrations form the chief attraction in the volume. In 
addition to the numerous heliogravures, nearly every page 
is decorated with one or more illustrations from the mar- 
vellously clever pencil of M. RaFFraiLut, printed either in 
black or in colours. As we turn over the pages, however, 
and examine the drawings so full of talent, and so extremely 
facile in catching and reproducing every shade of character, 
we cannot but regret that M. Raffuélli is, in point of fact, so 
exceedingly poor a draughtsman, and apparently so ignorant 
of anatomy—and this we say in spite of the fact that in the 
recent Paris Exhibition he has been adjudged worthy of a 
gold medal. Had he been an educated artist, which he 
emphatically is not, “Zes T'ypes de Paris” would have 
taken a vastly superior rank to that which we are enabled 
to assign to it. 

To their already long list of “ Vere Foster's Drawing- 
Books” Messrs. Blackie and Son have just added three new 
ones : “ Flower-Painting for Beginners,’ by Miss ETHet 
Nisset, “ Marine Painting” and “ British Landscape and 
Coast Scenery,” by Mr. Epwarp Duncan. For the first of 
these we have nothing but praise. The subjects are varied 
and well selected, artistically rendered, and well reproduced 
inchromo-lithography, and the artist struggles very success- 
fully with the difficult task of making her method of work 
clear to the student. The other two books are not so suc- 
cessful. Mr. Edward Duncan was an admirable artist in his 
day, but there is a dry old-fashioned quality about these 
reproductions. It detracts somewhat from the value of 
these two books that the instructions are by another hand. 
The reproductions of a selection from Turner’s “ Liber 
Studiorum ” scattered through them form a very interesting 
feature. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


An etching by Leopotp Lowenstan of the picture by 
Mr. Atma-TapeMa, “ Rose of all the Roses,” which will 
be remembered by visitors to the Royal Academy as the 
gem of all the gems in the exhibition two years ago, has 
just been issued by Mr. Stephen Gooden. The etching 
is a most delicate piece of work. It is, perhaps, more of 
a line-engraving, wrought with the etching tool, than a 
true etching, but it is a very earnest attempt to repro- 
duce faithfully all the delicacies and refinements of a very 
delicate and refined subject. A lady in classical costume 
leans upon a terrace-wall, from which rise dark marble 
pillars against a southern sky. Masses of roses cluster about 
these columns, and the deep blue sea is in the distance. 
It is decidedly a pleasant picture, and the reproduction of it 
is very creditable alike to etcher and printer. 


Mr. Mortimer MEnpPEs’s dry-point of “ Rembrandt's 
Model” (Boussod, Valadon and Co.) is one of the most 
notable plates issued during the past year. The picture 
itself was seen at the last “Old Masters” exhibition at 
the Royal Academy, to which it was contributed by its 
owner, Mr. Humphrey Ward. It was there catalogued as a 
“ Portrait of an Old Man,” its old description of “ Rem- 
brandt’s Father” having wisely been abandoned, for the 
type and dress of the sitter clearly proclaim his Jewish 
nationality. Mr. Menpes’s work has been carried out 
with unusual felicity, and with greater success than that 
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which attended his last plate after Franz Hals. The dry- 
pointer has revealed in this new work true artistic feeling, 
and rendered the original—which, by the way, was painted 
in 1658—not only with skill, but with equal reverence for 
and sympathy with the great master. The masses of light 
and shadow are most intelligently dealt with, the former 
with delicacy and grace, and the latter with vigour, while 
richness of tone is a distinguishing quality all over the plate. 


The difficult moment in the life of an art-student is 
when he is called upon to direct his study to practical ends. 
It is both easy and pleasant to go on making studies ; but 
to make real use of all the study is at first a matter of such 
difficulty that a movement in any direction tending to make 
the step easier must be warmly welcomed. Until the year 
1886 the Royal Academy contented itself with awarding 
medals and money payments to the successful competitors 
for the higher prizes, but in that year the student who 
won the first place for a “ Design for the Decoration of 
a Public Building” was informed that the Academy had 
made arrangements for him actually to carry out his design 
on the wall of a building in London, and this innovation 
has been made a precedent for succeeding designs. The 
first student having such an opportunity for practical work 
was Mr. Herpert Draper, and he has carried out his 
design upon one of the walls in the nurses’ refectory at 
Guy’s Hospital. The Autotype Company has just issued 
a reproduction of his work, entitled “ Spring,” which is a 
great triumph of photography, producing a very successful 
result in photogravure. The design itself, as might reason- 
ably be expected, does not rank with the works of the 
masters; it lacks the dignity necessary to a permanent 
decoration, while exhibiting much of the prettiness that we 
connect with more ephemeral work. But with its birds and 
blossoms and children it has a charm of its own, and will 
no doubt give great pleasure to many people at Guy’s. 


Alpine travellers will welcome with enthusiasm the 
“Alpine Portfolio,’ which has been recently edited and 
published by Messrs. Eckenstein and Lorria. It containsa 
hundred heliotypes of the Pennine Alps, printed in per- 
manent ink from the negatives of the late W. F. Donkin, 
Mrs. Matn, and others. From a statistical point of view it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the value of this work. It 
may indeed be objected that the editorial notes are so scant 
and beggarly as to be worthless. But this is the only 
adverse criticism that suggests itself. That a literal repre- 
sentation of the Alps can never have much artistic interest 
is not the fault of the editors of this sumptuous Portfolio. 
At the same time we have been irresistibly struck in turning 
over its hundred photographs by the bald ineffectiveness of 
the majority of them. Someone has said that the Atlantic 
is disappointing. Far more disappointing, from a pictorial 
point of view at any rate, are the Alps. Many attempts 
have been made to interpret Alpine scenery in the spirit of 
uninspired realism, and some of them have been successful. 
But it is impossible to call to mind more than one or two 
artists who have succeeded in getting a decorative effect out 
of a cloud-capped mountain. Hoxkvusal, and other artists 
of the Japanese school, by omitting every unessential detail, 
and treating their material with a masterly breadth, have 
made “ Fusiyama”a dream of beauty. And ata recent exhi- 
bition Mr. Witt1am Storr triumphantly pressed the Alps 
into the service of decoration. We are convinced, however, 


that the Alpine traveller would feel a sturdy contempt for 
Mr. Stott’s pastels as a record of observed facts, and get 
a far keener pleasure out of the contemplation of Messrs. 
Eckenstein and Lorria’s faithful heliotypes. 
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OBITUARY. 


To the death of Taomas OtpHam Bartow, R.A., we 
referred briefly in our last number. ‘The admirable artist, 
to whom the world owes some of the finest engravings in the 
mixed manner of etchingand stipple and mezzotinto proper— 
especially such beautiful plates as “ A Huguenot ” and “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” after Sir John Millais ; and “ La 
Gloria,” “ Dolores,” “Dota Pepita,” and “ Augustus Egg,” 
after John Phillip—deserves grateful remembrances of his 
contemporaries, who will never see refilled that space in the 
art-world which he so long and honourably occupied. On 
the 24th of December last ‘Thomas Oldham Barlow, after a 
somewhat brief illness and a lengthened term of failing 
health, died in Victoria Road, Kensington, where he had 
lived long, being the only member of the Royal Academy who 
during 1889 joined the majority. In him, this body has 
lost not only one of its most accomplished members, but a 
brother distinguished by devotion to the interests of others, 
and to all artistic concerns. Born at Oldham, August 4th, 
1824, he was educated in that town, and early showing 
facility in draughtsmanship and sympathy with art, he was 
apprenticed to Messrs. Stephenson and Royston, who were 
commercial rather than artistic engravers of Manchester, 
where Barlow attended the School of Design in the evenings 
until his term expired. This happening in 1846, he came 
to London, but ere departing failed in securing at the Man- 
chester Exhibition a picture by John Phillip, from which he 
hoped to make a specimen plate with which to appeal for 
employment in the metropolis. Very little money had he 
while lodging in Ebury Street ; his chief reliance was a gen- 
tleman who generously promised to pay for a moderately 
priced work suitable for a coup d’essar. Barlow eagerly 
tried to realise this piece of luck, and great was his delight 
to find at the British Institution the very picture he had 
failed to obtain at Manchester. It was “Courtship,” by 
John Phillip. The price was seven pounds more than his 
patron had agreed to pay. The latter, nevertheless, “ made 
up the difference,” and Barlow went off hopefully to the so- 
called “ Don Phillip of Spain,” who was then living in by no 
means royal state at 30, College Street, Camden Town. 
Willingly did Phillip bestow upon Barlow the copyright 
of “Courtship,” and diligently did the latter exercise the 
“line manner” in which he had been trained. The pub- 
lisher to whom he offered this when finished insisted on a 
large part of the line work being burnished out, and a 
mixture of line and stipple substituted. Poor Barlow 
actually agreed to these hard terms, and re-engraved the 
plate. In the end he got nothing but kudos for all this toil, 
of cash—none. Nevertheless, ere many years had passed, 
it was truly said that what Thomas Landseer did for his 
brother Sir Edwin, the burin of Barlow was doing for John 
Phillip. The honours and wide-world reputation of Sir 
John Millais have been extended by Barlow’s fine trans- 
lations of “My First Sermon,” “My Second Sermon,” 
“Mrs. Langtry,” “The Bride of Lammermoor,” and a dozen 
other plates. He engraved finely Mme. H. Browne’s 
“Sister of Mercy,” as well as the “Little Strollers,” after 
Landseer. He acted as secretary to the Etching Club for 
many years; was elected an Associate-Engraver of the 
Royal Academy in 1873; an A.R.A. in 1876; and, on the 
retirement of Samuel Cousins in 1881, an R.A. with full 
honours. 

Death has been busy in artistic ranks during the past 
month. The pressure on our columns, however, forces us 
to hold over our full Obituary until next month. 
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REFORM OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


The reforms introduced into the schools of the Royal 
Academy are excellent. Nothing could be better than the 
liberal spirit in which they were conceived, and the practical 
common-sense with which they were carried through. 
Some persons, of course, insist that the system on which the 
teaching itself is based should have been swept away ; but 
short of this, most of the drawbacks which were telling 
ruinously against the usefulness of the schools have been 
removed. The reforms consist, firstly, in the framing of 
new rules governing the admission of students, and, 
secondly, in the withdrawal of the rule which prevented 
ladies from studying flesh-painting from the “partially 
draped female figure.” In the future a much Jarger num- 
ber of candidates than before will be admitted to the 
“ probationership,” and the less capable of them will be 
ruthlessly weeded out, so that a higher class of pupils may 
remain to take advantage of the gratuitous teaching of the 
Academy. No one over three-and-twenty years of age will 
be eligible. The absurd series of shaded and stippled 
drawings which hitherto have been the sole test of admis- 
sion has been reduced to one, while a life-size drawing of a 
head and arm from life are required from painters, and a 
medallion of a head from sculptors. During the term of 
probationership the students are no longer required to waste 
two months in repeating their stippled drawings, but are 
instead to produce time-drawings of a head, an arm, and 
of a partially-draped figure, all from life, and a sketch of a 
design set by the Keeper—the whole occupying only eight 
days! Similar alterations govern the sculptors’ and archi- 
tects’ departments, all of which should produce the best 
results. The first advantage will be the exclusion of the 
ordinary run of the lady students, as only the best of them 
will be equal to the new and more painter-like test. For 
those of them who succeed in the preliminary examination 
the new regulation—that of permitting them to study flesh- 
painting from the semi-nude—is a boon. It is inconceivable 
that this ban under which they have laboured hitherto 
should have been permitted to handicap them so hopelessly 
and so unfairly ever since the time when Miss Herford, 
the first lady-student, broke down the barrier of ignorant 
prejudice which had excluded women from participating 
in the benefits of the Academy schools. But the Council 
must not “rest and be thankful.” The conditions under 
which the exhibitions are held require thorough reforma- 
tion, they affect a much larger and more important body 
than those which govern the schools, and are far more 
antiquated, hurtful, and unjust. 


LITHOGRAPHY BY “SAND-BLAST.” 


That a new era for lithography on a larger scale has been 
inaugurated by the invention of Mr. J. L. Mrxts, of Messrs. 
W. H. Keep and Co., cannot be doubted, though it is not 
yet clear that, as claimed by the inventor, a finer and 
more artistic result can be obtained by his system, when 
applied to a steel or copper plate by a mezzotinter, than is 
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possible under the old method. Mr. Mills’s plan, as wit- 
nessed by us, is simple and effective, and will unquestion- 
ably produce large work in one-tenth of the time required 
by the lithographic draughtsman, and that with a more 
delicate gradation of shading. The system is this. The 
operator takes his seat before the stone, on the surface of 
which (already coated with a greasy, yet crisp bituminous 
substance) the design has been lightly traced. He takes in 
his hand an instrument which is connected with a cham- 
ber of highly-compressed air by means of a rubber tube, 
and is provided at the upper side with a reservoir of emery 
powder. A tap governs the supply of air, and a thuinb-piece 
on the instrument, or pen, regulates the supply of power. 
The draughtsman turns on his tap, and the air, escaping, 
rushes through the tubing and the pen, and dashes the 
emery with regulatable force upon the crisp surface of the 
stone. He follows with his hand and eye the tracing 
before him, and as he draws and shades at one operation 
the picture grows with amazing swiftness. He works from 
black to white—if a sharp white line is required, the pen 
is kept close to the surface ; if tinting is sought it is held 
further and further off. This system is applicable not 
only to simple engraving on stone to be printed in one flat 
tint, but to chromo-lithography as well, while the inventor 
maintains that steel engraving by the “ stopping out” 
method can be effected with ease in such a way as to yield 
the highest artistic merit. As to that we shall shortly be 
in a position to speak, but we may state, meanwhile, that 
by means of the principle of “Sand-blast” a ground can 
be put on a plate for mezzotinters in the course of two 
minutes, 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


For the serious connoisseur few exhibitions have a 
greater value than the show of “Selected High-class Water- 
colour Drawings,” which the Messrs. Agnew bring together 
every winter. This year it was even better than usual. It 
included an unwonted number of more or less important 
De Wints. The finest, perhaps, was a solemn and poetic 
“ Norwich Bridge,” but a masterly “Kenilworth,” painted 
in his later and more feathery style, ran it close. After De 
Wint no one was in greater force than CopLey FIELDING, 
unless it were GeorGE Barret. By the former there was 
an exquisite “Glen Lochie, Perthshire,” in which all 
Fielding’s delicacy and command of atmosphere could be 
enjoyed without the disturbance too often caused by 
changes in his pigments. George Barret shone in a little 
“Sunset” of quite superb quality, and in a composition 
rather out of his usual line. Prout, Cox, Turner, Hunt, 
and W. MULLER were all present in good examples of their 
work, and were well supported by some of the modern 
contributions, notably by Mr. Torne Warte’s “ Beverley,” 
and by Mr. Gow’s “ Charles I. before Kingston-upon-Hull.” 


Mr. FULLEYLOVE has followed up his series of drawings 
made in Oxford with a series from the sister university on 
the Cam, recently on view in the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society. Oxford is the more spacious place of the two, 
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the more stately, the more architecturally harmonious, but 
Cambridge is the richer in those accidents and contrasts 
which make up the pictorial capabilities of a city. And 
of these Mr. Fulleylove has invariably made a happy use. 
Mr. Fulleylove was trained as an architect. This enables 
him to draw architecture with a comprehension of its spirit 
none too common among those who affect his subjects. 
Add to this his gift as a colourist, and his success with 
such themes as Oxford, Cambridge, and the old cities of 
Provence is easily understood. The exhibition included a 
series of drawings made on the Riviera, between Genoa and 
Marseilles, in which the same good qualities were present 
in much the same degree. 


A picture which enjoys the reputation of being Troyon’s 
masterpiece has lately been on view at the Goupil Galleries; 
in Bond Street. It is the landscape known as the “ Valley 
of La Toucque.” The painting is heavy here and there, 
the colour in places just a little rank. But the sky is 
magnificent, and the picture, as a whole, full of dignity 
and breadth. It is by work like this that Troyon asserts 
his claim to come next to Corot in the French school of 
landscape. Without the marvellous veracity of Constable, 
a veracity which makes some of the Englishman’s pic- 
tures read like reports to the unsympathetic eye, it com- 
bines frankness with imagination in a way that few 
have equalled. This Troyon would .be a capital thing 
with which to commence an “1830” room in the Na- 
tional Gallery. 


At Mr. M‘Lean’s Gallery in the Haymarket, following a 
custom which would be more honoured, perhaps, in the 
breach than the observance, a collection of drawings by an 
amateur was shown for some weeks in February. The 
subjects ranged over various cathedral towns and other 
picturesque places in Germany and Italy, but the treatment 
seldom rose above mediocrity. Mr. BEARNE coloured, in- 
deed, as the Duke of Wellington spoke French, avec beau- 
coup de courage, but his handling was flabby, and his 
notions of composing a picture and of drawing are crude. 
Another superfluous exhibition was one of pot-boilers by 
Mr. F. W. TopHam at the Rembrandt Head. Mr. Dun- 
thorne’s gallery has seldom been filled with more futile 
work. The pity of it was that through all the emptiness 
a native sympathy with the things of art cou!d be divined. 
Mr. Topham’s promise seems to have been wrecked on that 
haste to produce which has wrought destruction upon too 
many English painters. 


A higher level was reached by Mr. Riekatson’s pictures 
from Ireland at the Dowdeswell Galleries. The best of 
these, perhaps, were “Lismore Castle, County Waterford,” 
“Dunmore Harbour, County Waterford,” and “The River 
Suir at Waterford ;” but through the whole series ran a 
vein of true pictorial feeling, enough, at least, to prove the 
distinction won by Mr. Rickatson in the Academy schools 
was no fluke. In the same gallery a number of pictures 
and drawings by Mr. J. M. Macintosu, Mr. YEEND Kine, 
and Mr. J. M. BroMLey were exhibited. Mr. Macintosh’s 
work showed a plentiful immaturity ; Mr. Yeend King’s, 
his usual courage in attacking the vivid greens of English 
water meadows ; and Mr. Bromley’s, the union of grace 
with breadth which makes one unwilling to pass his work 
in silence. : 


The nineteenth exhibition of the Nineteenth Century 
Society of Artists was neither better nor worse than the 
eighteen that had gone before it, which is as much as to 
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say that it deserved notice from no one who takes any real 
interest 1n art. 


Mr. Frep Hatt, a well-known member of the Newlyn 
school, has come out as a caricaturist. It appears that on 
the walls of his studio at Porlock he has been in the habit 
of painting portraits chargés of neighbouring celebrities, 
especially of those connected with the famous Devon and 
Somerset staghounds. Many of these portraits he has 
now reproduced, and the replicas have been seen at Mr. 
Dunthorne’s gallery. They had one new feature about 
them, in their cruelty to the sex which the caricaturist, as 
a rule, deals gently with. Otherwise they might be set in 
the same line with the cartoons in Vanity Mair, always 
excepting the best of the late PELLEGRINI. 


In the exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy con- 
siderably fewer works than usual are shown; and this 
has permitted a more rigorous system of selection than has 
been usual in former years, resulting in a distinctly higher 
average standard of excellence, and in the greatly improved 
general appearance of the walls. The most remarkable 
of the works by local artists is the “Voltaire (incognito) 
at the Café de Procope” of Mr. G. Oaitviz REID, one of 
the rather recently elected Associates of the Academy, who, 
by the vigorous handling and the dramatic force of the 
present picture, proves himself a capable and accomplished 
figure-painter, from whose future much may be hoped. 
Two other of the younger Associates—both of them Glas- 
gow artists—also show work of great ability, Mr. JamEs 
GutTHRiE in his admirably toned and coloured “School- 
mates,” and Mr. E. A. Watton in a broadly-treated oil 
landscape and in a clever water-colour subject of a girl in 
an orchard. Among the other figure-painters, Mr. Hucu 
CaMERON sends a refined picture of “ Little Bait Gatherers” 
on the sea-shore ; Mr. AUSTEN Brown has several excellent 
rustic and fisher subjects, of which perhaps the finest is that 
entitled “ Gossips ;” and Mr. MartTIN HARDIE shows a clever 
bit of genre, “Letters and Love Letters.” In the depart- 
ment of landscape Mr. W. D. McKay exhibits two of the best 
works he has yet produced. Mr. J. CAMPBELL NoBLg, Mr. 
Lawton Wineate, Mr. James Paterson, Mr. WELLWoop 
Rattray, Mr. A. D. Rep, and Mr. Ropert Nos zg, all show 
work deserving of notice. As is commonly the case, the 
most powerful of the portraits are the work of Mr. GEORGE 
Rep, whose full-lengths of “Sir Robert Menzies” and “John 
Mackenzie, Esq.,” and his seated half-length of “ Professor 
Campbell Fraser,” in his scarlet and rose-coloured doctor’s 
robes, rank among the painter’s most remarkable productions. 


The sixty-first annual exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, now open in Dublin, is of almost unusual ex- 
cellence. The Academicians and Associates have contributed 
much really good work, the President having several por- 
traits, and a study from the nude which is noteworthy 
for its charming colour, and Messrs. CoLLes WATKINS, 
Vincent Durry, the two Ospornes, A. WitiiaMs, R. T. 
Moynan, J. M. Kavanaau, the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, 
having sent landscapes and studies of much power. As 
usual Mr. BrncHaM McGuinness contributes fine water- 
colour drawings. Mr. H. J. Taappgvus makes quite a show 
with four portraits: the celebrated one of the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, another, by no means so powerful, of the 
Countess of Zetland and her son Lord Dundas ; but per- 
haps the two most attractive portraits in the collection are 
Mrs. M. L. Watter’s “ Dorothy Nutting,” and Mr. CHARLES 
Rus3se.v’s “ Miss Crean.” The exhibition this year is by 
no means rich in water-colour. . 
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REVIEWS. 


“Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmanship,” by Mr. 
JoserH PENNELL (Macmillan and Co.), is an epoch-making 
book—one which deserves to the full the welcome which has 
been extended to it. It isan honest attempt—and doubt- 
less will prove a successful one—to do for pen-drawing 
what Mr. Hamerton has done for etching ; to establish its 
claims as a great living art, to encourage the artists in 
their work, and to educate the public .to appreciate it. It 
is not to be expected, perhaps, that an American domiciled 
in England should be without his prejudices, and of these, 
as well as of minor faults, we have abundant evidences in 
the book. But what we have to admire is the force and 
the truth of the author's claims, and the skill with which 
he has established them; the rightness of his premises, 
and fhe vigour and steadfastness with which he has forced 
them home. Had Mr. Pennell been far more faultful 
in minor matters than he is, we should still have accorded 
a cordial reception to his beautiful book, for his ability 
and skill—he is one of Rico’s most distinguished dis- 
ciples—have made him an undoubted authority on his sub- 
ject. The scheme of the book may best be shown by the 
transcription of the titles of chapters :—“ Pen Drawing in 
the Past,” in which Diirer is set up as the one consum- 
mate draughtsman, because he alone drew for facsimile 
reproduction on wood ; “ Pen Drawing of To-day,” includ- 
ing a great number of facsimiles of the work of nearly all 
the greatest draughtsmen of Spain, Italy, Germany, France, 
England, America, and “elsewhere ;” while chapters are 
added on “ Architectural Pen Drawing,” “ Decoration,” 
“ Materials,” “Technical Suggestions,” “ Reproduction,” and 
“ Hopes and Fears for Pen Drawing.” The ground, it will 
be seen, is fully covered. The refrain of the whole volume 
is that only within the last ten years has pen-drawing 
become a free and independent art conséquential on the 
perfection of mechanical processes by which it can now be 
made without thought of the engraver and his trammels ; 
and in this he is undoubtedly right. But in other things he 
is as unquestionably wrong. To his national and somewhat 
aggressive prejudices we will not further allude; but we 
must protest against his constant depreciation of wood-en- 
graving. Of course, by wood-engraving, he usually means 
wood-cutting ; but even a good wood-cut is constantly 
superior in artistic quality and effect to a facsimile block, 
say what he will. As Mr. Pennell invites attention to his 
omissions, we may point out among his own compatriots 
one of the most exquisite pen-workers living, or dead—one 
whose work is so exquisite that even the finest process of 
photogravure cannot do it justice—Miss Francesca Alex- 
ander. Then Mrs. Allingham, whose admirable drawings 
when she was still unmarried made the name of Helen 
Paterson highly popular, is missing, as well as Félicien 
Rops, Richard Doyle, and other pen-draughtsmen of note. 
Statements of another kind, too, should be met. The 
author states that Raffaélli is very like Herkomer in man- 
ner. The example given would certainly seem to bear this 
out; but it is more or less unique. His usual manner is 
not a bit like Herkomer, while his drawing is constantly 
of such utter badness that would place the latter artist 
among the greatest of masters by comparison. In the 
same way he has taken an unusually good drawing of 
“Mars” (whose name, by the way, is Bonvoisin, though 
Mr. Pennell declares he does not know “his name or sex” 
—a severe criticism by implication), and treats him as a 
serious artist. In alike manner, too, he uses three draw- 
ings by Mr. Harry Furniss that were made to illustrate 
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special articles in Punch, and then makes it a complaint 
against the artist that his work is not intelligible to more 
than an initiated few! To other blunders, such as Saul 
Solomon (Simeon Solomon), Griffenhagen (Greiffeuhagen), 
Leveille (Leveillé), and Schongaur (Schongauer), we may 
call attention in the hope that they will be corrected 
together with other typographical errors in a new edition 
which will certainly be called for. At the same time Mr. 
Pennell’s attack on Mr. Phené Spiers for the use of the 
word “etching” should be cmitted, for while, as a matter 
of fact, the word does mean “ biting,” or rather “ eating,” it 
is a technical term commonly used in architectural drawing 
for which there is no equivalent. He also should not 
mention De Neuville and Detaille as men of equal genius, 
nor speak of English sculptors as not being able to draw. 
He evidently has never seen the pen-and-ink work of 
Flaxman, of Alfred Stevens, Thornycroft, Birch, or Alfred 
Gilbert ; and, further, he should know that in Vienna as 
well as in Paris and London are reproduced a great number 
of English pen-drawings. 


Mr. Ropert Brypa.t, master of the St. George’s Art 
School of Glasgow, has, in his “ Art in Scotland : its Origin 
and Progress” (Edinburgh : Blackwood), failed to make a 
good book out of a very good subject. He has contrived 
to so narrate the artistic adventures of his native country 
as to deprive them of all continuity, of all appearance of 
development, and of all garment of nationality. In his 
early chapters he strings together the stock anecdotes 
which have already done duty as history more than once. 
It is true that he adds to their number, bringing together 
with some discrimination tales that have hitherto been 
buried in more or less obscure authorities. But he entirely 
fails to appraise their significance, or to unite them into a 
system by the instinct and insight of the critic. This part 
of his book may, nevertheless, be accepted as material of 
some value. Coming forward to times nearer our own, the 
task of narration grows easier, and is in some respects 
better done. So far, however, as criticism goes, there is no 
improvement. Mr. Brydall’s judgments are governed by 
no principle that we can discover, and they are frequently 
nothing short of absurd. He declares, for instance, that 
Alexander Nasmyth is to be preferred to Hobbema, and, 
totidem verbis, that his son Patrick — whose legitimate 
name, by the way, was Peter, as Mr. Brydall does not 
seem to know—far surpassed the most successful produc- 
tions of the Dutch masters in all the qualities of art! 
Such eccentricities of appreciation might be passed over if 
we could rely upon his statements of fact. Unhappily the 
book teems with small but significant errors where error 
should have been impossible. We hear of “Samuel 
Josephs,” “Sir Benjamin West,” “Lord Beresford Hope,” 
“Buckingham Palace” in the time of Allan Ramsay; we 
are told that the etchings of Andrew Geddes, in which 
burr is used with unsurpassed boldness and skill, are 
examples of “genuine etching free of burr,’ while “the 
shepherd,” in “Noctes Ambrosiane,” is referred to in 
such a fashion as to give the reader every right to sup- 
pose that Mr. Brydall believes Hogg to have written those 
slumbering but immortal dialogues. The latter half of his 
volume is made up of short biographies of deceased artists, 
of short accounts of art institutions and private picture 
collections, and of various tables. Much of this might 
have been omitted with advantage. Private galleries of 
old masters, for instance, have nothing to do with the 
history of art in Scotland. To sum up, Mr. Brydall’s 


book deserves nothing more than the modified thanks due 
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fo the man who presents us with a mass of undigested 
material. It may shorten the labours of some more able his- 
torian ; that it will dispel much of the prevailing ignorance 
on the subject of Scottish art we cannot venture to hope. 

A sad interest attaches to the penultimate part of “ The 
Henry Irving Shakespeare” (Blackie and Son) through the 
death of the editor, Mr. FRanK MARSHALL, just when the 
completion of his great undertaking was in sight. It is 
not yet the time to criticise closely his share of the work, 
but we may bear witness to the knowledge and taste he 
has brought to it—qualities which go far to make this 
edition the most admirable of its special kind that has 
yet been issued. It cannot be said that his death was in 
any sense a surprise, for the preface to the volume lying 
before us contains an apology on the score of ill-health. 
The plays herein included are “Timon of Athens” and 
“Titus Andronicus,” illustrated by Mr. W. H. MARGETSON ; 
“Cymbeline,” by Mr. Frank Dapp; “The Tempest,” by 
Mr. Gorpon Browne; and “The Winter's Tale,” by Mr. 
Maynarp Brown. The style of illustration so happily 
initiated by Mr. Gordon Browne has been adhered to as 
far as possible by his fellow-artists, but not with the best 
effect, for in imitating his manner they have to some 
extent sunk their own individuality while failing to secure 
his grace. However, Mr. Frank Dadd fully justifies his 
selection, and so, too, does Mr. Maynard Brown, although 
his figures are lacking in life and vigour, but Mr. Marget- 
son’s is not on the whole so happy. 

Under the title of “Half-Holidays at the National 
Gallery” a well-illustrated handbook has been issued from 
the office of the Pall Mall Gazette that is destined with a 
large class of readers to supplant the drier and more ex- 
pensive official catalogues. This little sixpenny quarto is 
supposed to conduct the visitor through the gallery in the 
course of twelve systematised “half-holidays.” It gives 
him a brief history and a plan of our great art treasury, a 
complete catalogue of all the pictures, and an exhaustive 
index. The whole is well and freely illustrated, and printed 
on excellent paper. The book, although making no pre- 
tensions to expertise, should be on sale in the gallery, for it 
is precisely the kind of handbook that awakens curiosity 
and interest in the uninformed visitor, and leads him on to 
more regular inquiry and study. 


OBITUARY. 


Mons. P. O. JoszpH Coomans, who has died at the age 
of seventy-eight, was one of the foremost Belgian genre and 
history painters. From 1857 onwards he commonly ex- 
hibited in the Paris Salon, from which time he discarded 
in a measure the teaching of his masters, De Keyser and 
Wappers—that is to say, he abandoned the painting of large 
sensuous canvases of Roman excesses of passion, and settled 
down into a conscientious painter of what may be called 
Pompeiian genre. In subject he may be compared to Mr. 
Alma-Tadema ; in ability and execution to M. Boulanger ; 
“his composition and his colour pleasing—too pleasing, per- 
haps. Among his best-known works are “ The Orgie of the 
Philistines,” “The Massacre of Teucri and Usipetes by the 
Romans,” “ The Cup of Friendship,” and his own portrait. 


Mr. Witt1aM Wytp was a good oil-painter, but was 
best known as a landscape water-colourist. A Londoner 


by birth, he went, at the age of thirty-three, to work in 
France, where he has died after half a century of resi- 
dence. Connected with the consulate of Calais, he drifted 
to Paris, where his friendship with Horace Vernet led him 
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to visit Rome and Algiers. His first contribution to the 
Salon won him a third-class medal, while two years later he 
gained the higher honour. Mr. Wyld, who was admitted to 
the Legion of Honour in 1855, is represented in the Luxem- 
bourg by two works, the better of them being his “ View of 
Mont St.-Michel.” 

M. Jutes Garnier, who has died at the early age of 
forty-three, was perhaps the best-known pupil of M. Géréme. 
His brush-work was good, if not subtle, but his taste was 
lamentably sensual, to the extent that his works have been 
constantly refused at the Salon by reason of their subject. 
At times the Rabelais, at others the Zola of the pencil, with 
little of the subtlety or genius of either, he gained a great 
popularity through the spirit and “‘go” with which he carried 
out such subjects as he knew would hit the public taste. His 
“Roi S’Amuse,” “Flagrant Délit,” and “ Vivez Joyeux !” 
will be remembered ; but it is by his black-and-white work 
that he has the best claim to fame, especially by his illustra- 
tions to the “ Stories of the Queen of Navarre,” and to the 
quite recent “ Jeux de Cirque” and “ La Vie Foraiue.” . 


Professor Epuarp BENDEMANN, who has died at the 
age of seventy-eight, was born in Berlin of Jewish parents, 
and at the age of sixteen was placed with Schadow for his 
art-education. He completed his studies in Italy and re- 
turned to Germany in 1838, where he was at once appointed 
a “professor” at the Dresden Academy. From 1859 to 
1867 he was Director of the Academy of Diisseldorf. The 
royal palaces in both those cities, as well as at the Museum 
at Berlin and other buildings, owe their fresco decoration 
to his hand. At the Salon of 1837 he gained a first-class 
medal with his “ Jeremiah amid the Ruins of Jerusalem,” 
while among his best-known works are “ Ruth and Boaz,” 
“ Harvest,” “ Jewesses of Babylon,” besides a great number 
of portraits. ; 

The sad death has occurred of Miss Maup NaFtéL, 
A.R.W.S., at the early age of twenty-seven, just as she was 
conquering for herself a position at least equal.to that of 
the late Mrs. Angell. The pupil of her father, M. Paul 
Naftel, of the Slade school, and of M. Tony Robert Fleury, 
she was several times a contributor to the Royal Academy, 
and was elected an Associate of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society in 1887. Flower-painting was her speciality, but 
she also wrought landseape. 

We regret also to have to record the death of M. Max 
MAYEuR, at the age of forty-nine, who—the pupil of Véron 
painted landscape for painting’s sake, and sought no 
“rewards” for any of the canvases he exhibited at the 
Salon for the last twenty years ; of M. Henry pE Monravt, 
one of the most skilful artists on the staff of La Vie 
Parisienne and L’ Art et la Mode; of M. Jacques LEMAN, 
who, born in 1829 aud educated under Picot, devoted him- 
self to genre and anecdote painting in general and in parti- 
cular to delineating scenes from Moliére, Victor Hugo, and 
Corneille ; of M. Nok: Saunier, at the age of forty-two, 
who—the pupil of Pils—painted genre pictures of mediocre 
merit, and exhibited for twenty years at the Salon ; of M. 
JosEPH LEFMAN, the “process” engraver, and the dis- 
coverer, or part-discoverer, of zincography ; of M. ET1rENNE 
GUILLAUMET, an engraver of exceptional skill, in the 
forty-seventh year of his age, whose illustrations to M. 
Alphand’s “Les Promenades de Paris” and admirable 
costume engravings are well known ; and of Mr. T. M. 
Ricuarpson, born in Newcastle in 1813, and a landscape- 
painter belonging to the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, which he joined in 1843, contributing to it 
a very considerable number of drawings. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Among the recent acquisitions at the National Gallery 
the “ Beata Beatrix ” (1,279) of D. G. Rossrrrt will doubt- 
less claim the largest share of attention. It is far more 
characteristic of its painter, and, in that respect, far more 
interesting than the “Ecce Ancilla Domini,’ which has for 
a few years had a place among the pictures of the English 
school. Its colour is rich, though not wholly harmonious. 
Beatrix is of the pronounced Rossettian type—a posthu- 
mous portrait, in fact, of his wife—and the whole canvas 
is full of the strange symbolisms which its painter loved 
so well. It was presented to the National Gallery in 
memory of William Francis, Baron Mount-Temple, by his 
wife. An important addition to the pictures of the Spanish 
school is Muritto’s “Boy Drinking” (1,286), which has 
been bequeathed by Mr. J. Staniforth Beckett. This is an 
admirable specimen of Murillo’s art, its colour strong and 
its drawing vigorous. JAN MrensE MOoLENAER is now, 
for the first time, represented at the National Gallery by a 
small “ Musical Pastime,” which has been purchased from 


the Clarke fund. Molenaer belonged to the golden era of’ 


Dutch art, and though he scarcely stands in the foremost 
rank, yet he caught something of the spirit of his age. 
His colouring and drawing are admirable, and the picture 
in the National Gallery shows a refinement for which he 
was not always distinguished. The interest of rarity also 
attaches to the “ Allegorical Subject” by WILLEM VAN DE 
Poorter, Rembrandt’s pupil, which is the gift of Mr. 
Humphrey Ward. The picture represents a figure in a 
breastplate laying a wand upon a globe. It is efficiently 
painted, and is the work of a master who was previously 
unrepresented in the gallery, and concerning whom very 
little is known. As ve go to press, five new pictures 
belonging to the Italian school have been added. To these 
we shall refer in our next month’s number. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The collections at South Kensington have been enriched, 
since our last notice, by some additions of exceptional interest. 
Foremost amongst these must be placed two pieces of tapes- 
try, to be found in the Textile Court, on the acquirement of 
which the Museum is to be congratulated, for they are both 
of the highest merit. The larger of these, a Flemish tapestry 
of the first half of the fifteenth century, with subjects taken 
from the siege of Troy, formerly adorned the ancient Chateau 
Bayard, the birthplace of the Chevalier “sans peur et 
sans reproche,” on the banks of the Isére, near Grenoble, 
whence it was removed in 1807. It subsequently came into 
the possession of M. Achille Jubinal, and is figured and de- 
scribed in his work, “ Les anciennes Tapisseries historiées.” 
This important work, which measures nearly twenty-two 
feet in length by about thirteen feet in height, has been 
placed under glass, a step necessary to its preservation, but 
not conducive to artistic observation. The second and 


smaller piece, also under glass, is from the Castellani Col- 
lection, and though very different in character from the 
g 


former, is also of Flemish workmanship, and of the early 
part of the sixteenth century. It forms a panel, five feet 
high by six and a half feet wide, represeuting the Adora- 
tion of the Infant Saviour, and is wrought with great deli- 
cacy and artistic feeling. The warp is of wool, and the 
weft of very fine wool, with some silk and much gold and 
silver thread, whilst the flesh-tints appear to have been 
worked up with water colours. 

In the East Architectural Court a cast of a cantoria or 
singing gallery, the panels of which were executed (by 
Donatello, it is believed) for the Duomo at Florence, has 
recently been set up. This cantoria was taken down about 
a hundred years ago, and the panels are now exhibited in 
the Museum of the Bargello, together with those executed 
by Luca della Robbia for a similar cantoria, also to be 
found at South Kensington, on the east side of the Italian 
Court. In another part of the Court is a cast of the pillar 
of the doorway of Amiens Cathedral, with a figure of 
Christ as the Great Teacher, and beneath it a statue of 
Philip II. of France, in whose reign (1220) the cathedral 
was commenced. Near by, in the corridor, are six panels 
of Romanesque ornament, which the Marquis of Lorne has 
interested himself in bringing over from a church at Aquila, 
near Naples. Some additions have also been made to the 
extensive series of sculptures unearthed by the care and 
munificence of Mr. A. P. Maudslay in Central America, 
the most important of which is a cast of a leaning obelisk 
from the ruins of Quirigua, an immense monolith covered 
with figures and the sculptured ornament peculiar to these 
remains. A model, on the scale of an inch to twenty-five 
feet, of the principal ruined structures explored by Mr. 
Maudslay, at Copan, will also be found of interest. 

In the Italian Court the principal novelty is a “ Piet” 
of enamelled and painted terra-cotta, dubiously ascribed to 
Giovanni della Robbia, great-nephew of Luca. This is a 
life-sized group of great importance, but its brilliant colouring 
seems to demand more subdued surroundings. In this Court 
also has been placed an interesting and most artistic model 
of a portion of the Borgia apartment in the Vatican, the 
decoration executed by Count Lemmo Rossi Scotti, after 
the original design by Bernardino Pinturicchio. 

Another important acquisition is a vaulted ceiling from 
North Italy, of the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The ceiling is divided geometrically 
into panels, and these are filled with figures of Apollo and 
the Muses, classic heads, &c. It will be found near the 
east end of the Refreshment Corridor. 

In the Loan Court some recent additions to the examples 
of Japanese art deserve attention. These include about two 
hundred sword-guards, dating from the fifteenth century to 
the beginning of the nineteenth, and very varied in their 
adornment, some being of iron, finely pierced and. chased, 
whilst others are inlaid with gold, silver, or copper; and 
others, again, are ornamented in relief. Near these are 
some examples of Japanese combs, and a cullection of 
Japanese textiles, ranging from the end of the sixteenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth, many of which are 
very beautiful. 
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Amongst the cabinets in the West Corridor will be 
found a very choice Flemish example, which has been 
recently added to the collection. This cabinet, which 
may be recognised by its registered number (158—1889), is 
of late sixteenth century work. It is executed in walnut, 
and is altogether admirable both in form and decoration. 

Ladies will be interested to see a notable example of the 
taste and industry of the seventeenth century in the shape 
of a well-worn yet well-preserved English quilt of fine linen, 
now exhibited in one of the recesses of the Textile Court, 
and remarkable alike for design and workmanship, as dis- 
played in excellent and uniform needlework. 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


The annual exhibition to which the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours now wisely restricts itself has 
been open some weeks, and has offered fully an average 
reward for the trouble of mounting the stairs. The 
President, Sir James Linton, is present in three drawings, 
of which the best is a portrait of Miss Ashbee. The 
Dutch precision and completeness of Sir James have 
seldom been seen to more advantage. In the same room 
hangs a peculiarly good drawing by Mr. Frank WaALTon, 
“Carradale Bay ;” not far off a capital bit of colour by 
Mr. Joun Wurrte, “Apple O!” the name of it, has found 
a place ; and beyond that we come upon a battle-piece by 
Mr. W. B. Wotten, in which a charge of cavalry upon 
guns is made to look more probable and less melodramatic 
than usual. The “North Entrance to Brantwood, Conis- 
ton,” by Mr. ARTHUR SEVERN, is a report in colour rather 
than a work of art ; while Mr. ANDERsoN Hacue’s “ The 
Uncertain Glory of an April Day” runs to the opposite 
extreme, to pure subjectiveness, in fact. Two of the better 
landscapes in this room are Mr. Epwin Batz’s admirable 
“Distant View of Florence,” and Mr. Orrock’s “Common 
in Essex,” in which the methods of David Cox are used with 
equal vigour and success. In the large room two exqui- 
site miniatures by Mr. GrEGoRY suggest new regrets for 
the scantiness of his production; “Goldfinches,” by Mr. 
ALFRED Parsons, charms by grace of arrangement and 
by delicacy of rendering ; Mr. Wytuie’s “H.M.S. Devasta- 
tion and Rodney” is remarkable for tact as well as for 
technical sufficiency; while Mr. RecinaLp SaAvaGE’s 
“Guy of Warwick and the Dun Cow” only wants to 
cling a little closer to the legend to be perfect : the cow 
is not dun—in that sense, at least! The Vice-President, 
Mr. H. G. Hz, exhibits a large drawing from his favourite 
south downs, “ Fittleworth Common, Sussex,” which is 4 re- 
markable production for anyone, but still more for a man 
well on towards eighty. It is only in a touch here and there 
of deficient modelling that one descries any sign of age. 
Another veteran, Mr. THomas CoLLier, is absent alto- 
gether ; but round the Hine hang good specimens of Mr. 
J. AumonreR, Mr. FuLLEYLove, Mr. Water LANGLEY, 
Mr. CHARLES GREEN, and Mr. Hing, Junior. In the third 
room only three drawings need be particularised. One is 
“85 B.C,” by Mr. Wittiam W. Cotins ; the next, “At 
the Ferry,” by Mr. T. AustEN Brown ; and the last, “A 
Windy Day on the Marsh,” by Mr. Wimperis. In the first 
we see a crowd of ancient Britons assisting at a Druidical 
sacrifice ; in the second a young shepherdess with her sheep 
waiting on a river bank for a slowly approaching ferry-boat. 
In the one drawing cleverness in managing a restoration is 
the note; in the other, the pictorial imagination which 
fuses all detail into the moment’s passion. 


The proprietors of the French Gallery have tried an 
interesting experiment in bringing over from Germany, 
from the galléries of Berlin, Leipsic, and Hamburg, the 
more notable works of Fritz von UnpE and Max Liz- 
BERMANN. Ever since Von Uhde sent his “Christ Blessing 
the Children” to the Salon of 1885, his original and, as we 
believe, prolific idea of setting scenes from the Bible in 
everyday surroundings has excited much discussion in his 
native country. “Christ Blessing the Children” was 
followed by “The Holy Night” and “The Last Supper,’ 
in which the same principle was carried out, and all three 
pictures are now in Pall Mall. They hang among some 
of Von Uhde’s more playful productions, and side by 
side with “Mending Nets,” which won a grand prix for 
Max Liebermann at the Paris Exhibition. The other 
Liebermanns are “ Flax-Spinners,” from the National 
Gallery of Berlin ; “ Plucking Geese,” the first picture with 
which he attracted notice, and others of minor importance. 
The rest of the show is made up of the usual ingredients— 
Kari Herrners, Semers, ScuMipts, BocHMANNS, and so 
on. The first edition of MunKacsy’s “Two Families” de- 
serves, however, to be named, aud WALTHER FIRLE’s ex- 
cellent “Orphan Sisters” must not be forgotten. 


One of the finest genre pictures Mr. ORCHARDSON has 
ever painted has been exhibited for a month past at Mr. 
M‘Lean’s Gallery. The title—‘ If Music be the Food of 
Love, Play On”—is a little cumbrous, but the subject is 
simple enough. A girl sits playing at a grand piano, Mr. 
“Orchardson’s wonderful relic of the Empire, while her 
lover listens to her music. The colour is richer, more 
varied, and altogether more positive than usual. There is 
not much yellow, and instead we have a splendid chord 
made up of deep mahogany, green, purple, pink, and grey. 
It is a new departure, which may lead to much. 


The most picturesque of cities, our dear and smoky 
London, has succeeded Cambridge on the walls of the Fine 
Art Society. During the two years or so which have 
elapsed since he last had a show in Bond Street, Mr 
HERBERT MARSHALL has produced one hundred drawings 
of London streets, of London squares and open spaces, and 
of the London river. His art is familiar, and is not of a 
sort that holds much surprise, for us, in its bosom. But it 
is nearly always genuine, graceful, and full of the tact 
that manipulates to good purpose. Two drawings of Fleet 
Street—one looking east, the other west—show this very 
strongly ; even more so one of St. Paul’s and the east 2nd 
of the Embankment, from a point on the Surrey shore. In 
these, the good draughtsmanship, pleasant colour, true 
sense of atmosphere, and dexterity of grouping which 
distinguish Mr. Marshall are, in the main, conspicuous. 


The eighth annual exhibition of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers included 102 fine examples of the work of Rem 
brandt. They were from the collection of Mr. Seymour 
Haden, and were intended to illustrate the master and 
his mastery, rather than to help the seeker after “ states. ’ 
It is proposed that the precedent thus set shall be fol- 
lowed on future occasions, and other workers with the 
point honoured in their turn. The contributions of the 
Society itself were interesting, but would have made a 
better impression had they not included so many large 
commercial plates in which little that could, in any reason- 
able sense of the word, be called “ painter-etching” was 
visible. Mr. Wint1am Stranc, Mr. Frank SuHort, Mr. 
Cuartes J. Watson, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. ALFRED 
East, CoLoNnEL Gorr, Mr. May, and-Mr. MEnPEs provided 
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a large proportion of the more spontaneous, and therefore 
more acceptable, plates. 


The exhibition that is now open in the galleries of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts is one of quite average 
—perhaps, indeed, of rather more than average—interest. 
Its directors have been able year by year, in a manner 
hardly possible in the case of an academic or otherwise 
closely corporate body, to give freshness and variety to their 
recurrent displays by including, in addition to Scottish, 
much English and foreign work ; and, for long, they have 
proved themselves most catholic and open-minded in their 
selection of works by members of very diverse schools, of 
works made excellent by very different, and even by opposing 
and incompatible qualities. An example of the catholicity 
that we have indicated may be seen in the fact that one of 
the smaller of the galleries of the Institute is this year hung 
with many works by the “ London Impressionists,” works 
which will have interest, will be likely to furnish food for 
thought, for agreement or the reverse, to a provincial public, 
and which are associated in a not inharmonious fashion with 
productions by west of Scotland painters such as Messrs. 
JAMEs GuTHRIE, E. A. Watton, A. RocuE, GEorGE HENRY, 
and E. A. HorNEL, men whose artistic aims are not with- 
out kinship to those that animate the youngest “svhool ” 
of artistic London, Among the Glasgow artists whose 
productions are upon more ordinary and time-honoured 
lines, Mr. JosepH HENDERSON gives in a large sea-piece 
more of force and freshness than has been visible in his 
work for many years past ; and Mr. James PATERSON, one 
of the ablest of the Paris-trained Scotsmen, shows several 
landscapes of admirable quality, notably his “Glencairn.” 
Mr. Georce Rerp. exhibits one excellent example of his 
always thoughtful and well-considered portraiture ; and 
Mr. Witt1am M‘Taccart has his large coast scene of 
“Machrihanish Bay.” 


REVIEWS. 


It is no part of our duty to examine Mr. FREDERICK 
WepmoreE’s study of “ Balzac” (Walter Scott) from the 
literary or analytical point of view, but one phase of the 
character of the mighty French writer—that of the art-critic 
—is so well brought forward by Mr. Wedmore that we feel 
ourselves called upon to draw attention to it. Balzac was a 
considerable collector of Continental china, and is certainly 
not free from the charge of unsuspectingly hanging false 
“Old Masters” upon his walls; yet he thought well of his 
judgment in such things. Mr. Wedmore considers that 
his greater knowledge of music, than of other forms of art, 
was due to the fact that he had properly informed himself 
about the former, while the latter he left to the accident of 
his own uneducated taste. As regards his knowledge of 
china, as set forth in his own books, Balzac was certainly 
sadly adrift,-a fact which, we are reminded, Jacquemart 
mercilessly criticised in his “ Historie de la Porcelaine.” 
He there held up to ridicule the ignorance of Balzac in 
setting Frankenthal china above Sévres, and in his hope- 
lessly inaccurate description of china marks. 


From Blackie and Son come the fourth and fifth volumes 
of “The Modern Cyclopedia,” edited by Dr. ANNAN- 
DALE, which carries on the work to “Momus.” It is essen- 
tially a handy encyclopedia for everyday use, embracing 
the whole field of knowledge, and, while bringing it well 
up to date, condensing it to the greatest degree consistent 
with conciseness. The articles on Greek art and Gothic 
architecture are especially to be commended. On the other 
hand, it is a pity to deal with “fresco” in reference to its 
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contracted meaning, ignoring its larger application to mural 
decoration ; and it is rather incorrect to refer nowadays to 
the “peculiar zsthetic taste” of the Grosvenor Gallery. 
We might also complain of the omission of such artists 
as Ibbetson, Houghton, and Mr. Peter Graham when men 
of less ability are included ; but, on the whole, the depart- 
ment of art is very fairly dealt with. 


One of the most fascinating books of travel that ever 
was issued is DARWIN’s “A Naturalist’s Voyage Round the 
World” —delightful to the scientist and the general reader 
alike. The favour in which this remarkable reeord of the 
voyage of the Beagle is held by the public has gone on in- 
creasing ever since the day of its appearance, five-and-forty 
years ago ; and there is to-day hardly a work of its kind that 
can compare with it for popularity. To ensure its com- 
manding position, Mr. Murray has just issued a new edition, 
profusely illustrated for the most part by Mr. Prrrcnert, 
who has gone over the same ground, and set down with his 
pencil many of the scenes described by the author’s pen. 
The reproduction of them is adequate. 


That most versatile and prolific writer, Mr. S. Barine- 
GouLp, has rarely produced a more pleasant volume than 
“ Old Country Life” (Methuen and Co.), with its anecdotes, 
its touches of humour, and its old-world smack. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter is that on “ Family Portraits,” 
the greater portion of it being a highly original but valuable 
contribution to the literature of atavism. Indeed, one 
of the chief points of interest in family portraits, apart 
from their artistic merit, is the-opportunity they afford 
of observing how a face will re-appear with curious exact- 
ness generations later. None who attended the opening 
ceremony of the recent Armada Exhibition, Drury Lane 
Theatre, could help noticing the extraordinary resemblance 
of Lord Winchilsea and Nottingham, who presided at the 
function, to his ancestor, a portrait of whom hung on the 
wall behind him ; while the Marquess of Hartington is said 
to be the living image of a forefather for a couple of cen- 
turies turned to dust. The book is very prettily got up, 
and is effectively illustrated by Mr. W. Parkinson, Mr. 
F. D. Beprorp, and Mr. F. Masey. 


Quite a number of new serials have made their appear- 
ance of late, having more or less connection with, or refer- 
ence to, the arts. “The Art Weekly” is the latest addition 
to the art press. So far it is distinguished by no particular 
feature, but it is to be hoped that it will shortly command 
that support that is accorded to fulness of news and skilful- 
ness of editing. Above all it must remember that “inde- 
pendence,” its motto, is not synonymous with aggressiveness. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the great value of “The 
Review of Reviews,” considered apart from all questions of 
persons or editorial ethics. It classifies all. the magazine 
articles that have appeared during the month, and gives an 
indication of their subjects and arguments, so that by refer- 
ring in the elaborate index to the heading of “ Art,” reference 
to the whole mass of the literary art increment of the month 
is obtained. In “Costumes of the Stage” (John C. Nimmo) 
M. Mobsisson is attempting to do for female stage-dress 
what has heretofore been done for the stage itself and its 
scenery. His intention is to treat costume seriously as a 
fine-art, in which he is supported with more spirit than 
artistic skill by Messrs. STEINLEN, Mespuis, and others. 
The résumé of a play occupies each part, which contains 
four coloured plates. A good work is being done by 
Messrs. Grevel in their new monthly publication of “The 
Classical Picture Gallery,” though it might and should be 
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much better. The number includes twelve process-blocks, 
quarto size, from well-known pictures by the Old Masters 
in the various galleries of Europe. There is no descriptive 
text, and while many of the blocks are quite bad, others 
seem to be made from inferior photographs, few of them, it 
would appear, being from ortho-chromatio plates. If the 
quality of this shilling publication were improved, the 
circulation would doubtless reach Jarge proportions, An- 
other work of interest, in spite of its very scrappy appear- 
ance, is “Unsere Kunst in Wort und Bild” (Rudolf Witt- 
mann, Vienna), issued under distinguished patronage. 
Portraiture, facsimile reproduction of pictures, drawings, 
and MSS. music, form the staple attractions of the serial. 
“Furniture and Decoration,” conducted by Messrs. Trams 
and Wess, promises extremely well. It devotes itself 
seriously to house-furnishing and decorating according to 
modern ideas, and in the design and execution of its many 
illustrations shows very considerable judgment and tact. 
The editors cannot, however, be congratulated on the 
support they give to that mock-Moorish style of interior 
embellishment which is not only “ played out”—thanks to 
the efforts of ill-educated advertising “decorators ”—but 
which is trivial, ill-adapted, and, in some of its principles, 
radically inartistic as well. 


Messrs. Rowney and Co. have issued several publi- 
cations in chromo-lithograph :—(1) Four of J. M. W. 
TuRNER’s Ports of England, from the originals in the 
National Gallery. They are reproduced by Mr. Lone, whose 
name is honourably associated with similar reproductions 
previously issued by the same firm. (2) Four chromo- 
lithographs after studies by Mr. N. GREEN, which may be 
very valuable from the point of view of the teacher who has 
to teach landscape-painting from copies. But in these days, 
when so much good work is to be seen in all our exhibitions, 
it hardly seems wise of the publishers to be issuing as 
copies for learners reproductions of sketches that would find 
small favour with any hanging committee, although they are 
the work of an “instructor in landscape-painting in water- 
colours to H.M. the Queen.” (3) “ Holy Thursday,” after 
the drawing by R. Tuorne Waite, R.W.S. It is rather 
hard on Mr. Waite, after he has made his reputation as a 
landscape-painter, to have this early figure-drawing brought 
up out of the cellars, as it were, and thrust before the eyes of 
the public. It was exhibited in the early days of the old 
Dudley Gallery, and before Mr. Waite had found his way, 
as he has so well since. The drawing represents an old 
west of England custom of sprinkling streams with flowers. 
The reproduction is on the whole very good. 


OBITUARY. 


The death of Mr. Joun Rocers HERBERT, Hon. Re- 
tired R.A., while it removes one of the last connecting- 
links between the art of England of to-day and the first 
signs of its renascence, cannot be said to be an event of any 
artistic significance or importance. The failure of the 
painter's eye and hand, long before he had reached the 
meridian of life, has been universally regarded as one of 
the most unfortunate and pathetic circumstances connected 
with the Royal Academy exhibitions for many years past ; 
yet, by the very strength of his personality, Mr. Herbert 
exerted no little influence in respect to art in those very 
quarters whence it could best have been spared. He was a 
man of deep and almost fierce religious conviction. Con- 
‘ verted to Roman Catholicism when but six-and-twenty 
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years of age, he threw all his energy into religion, and 
looked upon art but as a missionary, not as a substantive 
aim. He held that the subject of a picture, “to the glory 
of God,” was of far greater importance than the execution ; 
and it cannot be denied that he acted up to his opinions and 
displayed his belief in his precepts by his example. Still, 
Mr. Herbert did some good work in his day, and at one 
time it was thought that a great genius had arisen amongst 
us. He certainly aimed at “style,” and by insisting on the 
nobility of Art at every opportunity, he did good service at 
a time when “the jade,” as Mr. Whistler calls her, was most 
in want of achampion. Bornat Maldon in 1810, he became 
a Royal Academy student at the age of sixteen, but it was 
not till twenty years later that he achieved his great success 
by his frescoes in the House of Peers, with his “ Illustra- 
tions of Justice on the Earth and its Development in Law 
and Judgment,” and his “ Moses Descending from the 
Mount with the Tables of the Law.” These were executed 
by the water-glass process, but of the latter he painted a 
replica in oil. Mr. Herbert’s short, sturdy figure, with his 
olive complexion, white beard, and steely, piercing eyes, 
will be greatly missed from the Academy functions at 
which he was always so constant an attendant. 


We deeply regret to have to record the death of M. 
ERNEST CHESNEAU, one of the most eminent of French 
critics, and a valued contributor of our own, whose memoir 
of Jules Dupré appeared in our columns but a month or 
two ago. His principal artistic works include “Art and 
Artists in France and England,” “French Painting in the 
Nineteenth Century,” “Carpeaux,” “Sir Joshua Reynolds ” 
(in “Les Artistes Célébres”), and “The English School of 
Painting.” His discerning and sympathetic insight into 
English character and English art was in striking contrast 
to the “insular” near-sightedness of the majority of his 
colleagues, and did much to force our artistic merits before 
their notice. He was, perhaps, a little too generous and 
indulgent, but that was characteristic of his kindly nature. 
He was born in 1833. 

We have also to record the death of Seiior Joven y 
CasANova, the eminent Spanish historical painter, whose 
most important undertaking was “The Queen Regent 
taking the Oath before the Cortes;” of M. Mice. 
Bouquet, landscapist, who, born in 1807, was a frequent 
exhibitor at the Salon, where he gained a third-class medal _ 
in 1839, and second-class in 1847 and 1848, receiving the 
Knighthood of the Legion of Honour in 1881; of the 
engraver, M. L. E. Guittaumot, who engraved many 
plates for the dictionary of Viollet-le-Duc and for others, 
and having obtained three medals, the last in 1863, died at 
the age of forty-six ; of M. Lerman, the engraver, to whose 
ingenuity several of the mechanical processes of reproduc- 
tion are due; of M. Prorats, in his sixty-fourth year—a 
painter of military pictures of the patriotic order, for which 
he was plentifully medalled and created Officer of the 
Legion of Honour in 1877, being finally accorded a semi- 
public funeral; of M. ALEXANDRE OLIva, the sculptor, 
who was born in 1835, and produced many busts and a few 
statues of eminent persons, as well as some ideal works; 
of Delacroix’s pupil, M. Sarnt-MarcEL, who devoted his 
brush to the delineation of scenes in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau; of Cart Biocu, genre and portrait painter of 
Copenhagen, who made a strong impression at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, gaining a first-class medal and the cross 
of the Legion of Honour; and of Dr. Satviati, who did 
so much for the revival of the Venetian glass-blowing art, 
before he seceded from the Murano Glass Company. 










THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN 1899, 


The report of the Director of the National Gallery to 
the Treasury for the year 1889, which has been issued 
under date March 24th, is entirely satisfactory, although it 
would appear that the public appreciation of the gallery has 
for some unexplained cause suffered a distinct check. The 
total attendance was only 506,658, against 787,522 as re- 
corded in the report for 1887, or a reduction in the daily 
average of no fewer than 1,380! A similar, though a much 
smaller, falling-off is noticeable in the attendance on 
students’ days, the total being 26,420, or 229 fewer than in 
1887. Asa matter of fact, however, the establishment of turn- 
stiles has applied the test of accuracy to what was formerly 
merely guess-work. _ On the other hand, 515 new students 
are now entered on the books, against 360 in 1887, but the 
daily average attendance of students is practically stationary. 
Another analysis shows that 1,183 copies of 283 pictures 
were made last year, against 523 and 144 respectively in 
1887. It is to be concluded, however, that as the majority 
(725) were copies of modern pictures, those copies were 
probably made for purposes of sale and not for study. 
Twelve pictures were purchased during the year, six being 
bought out of the Parliamentary grant-in-aid, one out of 
the “ Lewis Fund,” four out of the “Clarke Bequest,” and 
one out of the “Walker Bequest.” The total sum thus 
expended was £4,000, the grant-in-aid amounting to £3,000. 
Eleven pictures were obtained by gift and bequest ; twenty- 
two were sent out on loan ; fifty-five have been cleaned and 
otherwise repaired ; and forty-two have been covered with 
glass. Finally, 16,599 catalogues have been sold, realising 
the sum of £548 14s, 


MR. WHISTLER AND HIS LETTERS. 


It has long been the habit of Mr. WuisTLERr, after his 
various newspaper warfares with all sorts and conditions of 
men, to complacently claim to have “scalped” his adversary 
(in imitation of Edgar Allan Poe), even though he has 
been worsted in the encounter, or been met with eloquent 
and expressive silence. It is diverting, therefore, to observe 
how he has fared at the hands of one with whom he has 
for some time past associated for the purpose of making 
known his opinions, his eccentricities, and his hatreds, and 
who, proving too much for his master, has actually scalped 
the scalper! Mr. Whistler, it appears, having conceived 
the modest idea of collecting his letters, of which the 
majority have appeared in the public press, and issuing 
them in book form, employed a Yankee journalist to 
that end ; but they fell out by the way—as Mr. Whistler 
has admitted he falls out with all his friends—in conse- 
quence of his seeking to withdraw the work, when he sent 
him ten guineas as a douceur, His compatriot, however, was 
not to be put off thus. Returning the cheque, he proceeded 
to print the volume which has been sent to us for review ; 
and he and Mr. Whistler have been playing hide and seek 
with the edition ever since, until at length the artist has been 
fairly beaten and the book is issued to the public. Seeing 
that the little volume is an extremely one-sided and incom- 
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plete affair—statements being ascribed to the wrong person, 
and rejoinders suppressed, whereby the artist is often falsely 
left master of the situation—it has been held by some that 
the quarrel between Mr. Whistler and Mr. Whistler’s editor 
is not so serious as has been advertised, and that the whole 
thing has been adroitly managed between the two. The 
suggestion appears to us, however, somewhat far-fetched ; 
but in any case the fuss seems much ado about very little, 
and the result is a pitiful record of paltry bickerings and 
petty ill-nature, which have occupied valuable time that 
might otherwise have been far better spent in devotion to 
serious art. It is sad to see one of Mr. Whistler’s talent 
show so little sense of dignity that he is ever content to 
stoop to spiteful, albeit sometimes witty, paragraphs, not for 
his own enjoyment alone, but for the delectation as well of 
a coterie that may not inaptly be termed “the demi-monde 
of art.” : 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


The Royal Society of British Artists threatens to sink 
back very rapidly indeed into the worse than mediocrity 
of ten years ago. Inthe present exhibition the good things 
may be counted on the fingers of a single hand. The 
impressionists, both those of Mr. Whistler’s following and 
the more strictly English professors of the principle who 
gave some interest to the gallery before Mr. Whistler took 
it up, have now entirely deserted the place. The line is 
left, for the most part, to ineptitude ; while above it and 
below it, no one short of an xsthetic Mark Tapley could 
discover either performance or promise. In the large room 
there is one picture which can be seriously discussed. 
This is Mr. Frank Branewyn’s “January,” in which the 
ideas suggested by the title are epitomised with curious 
force and skill. It is comparatively free, too, from the 
thinness of texture and the livid greenness of colour which 
has hitherto hung about Mr. Brangwyn. Mr. Joun Remp 
sends a few of his clever, confident, somewhat extravagant 
assertions about colour; Mr. YEEND Kine a green land- 
scape or two, and Mr. Davipson KNowWLEs a good study 
of a stormy sea. Among the water-colours, Mr. WEEDON’s 
“Romney Marsh” and Mr. J. M. Bromuey’s “Summer 
Shallows” are notable for breadth and sincerity, if also 
for a chilly touch in their colour. 


The exhibition of the “Old Society” is somewhat of 
a disappointment. The weakness of the recent recruits, 
added to the advancing years of the older props of the 
institution, is telling its tale, and the shows are not quite 
what they were. At present the best place at the top of 
the room is occupied by an original effort in portraiture 
by sunlight, Mr. Cart Haac’s “The Worshipful Master.” 
The centre of the side wall displays a page of mannered 
decoration—more mannered and less decorative than usual 
—by Sir Jonn GrvBert, and the third “centre” a head 
by Mr. Jonn HENsHALL, which is certainly better in draw- 
ing and quality than his large drawing of an ancient 
Egyptian singing girl which hangs near the door. To the 
distinctly bad work we need not refer ; but the drawings 
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which go farthest to redeem them are those by Mr. THoRNE 
Warre, Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. ALBert Goopwin, Mr. 
C. B. Parmurp, and Mr. R. W. Attan. Mr. Waite’s “ Blue 
Waggon,” and Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Off the Cornish Coast,” 
show that the example of the great dead still bears its 
fruit; Mr. Albert Goodwin’s “Sinbad” and “ Durham,” 
and even the little bird’s-eye view of Zermatt from a spur 
of the Matterhorn, are full of his peculiar poetry, and 
freer than usual from the monotony of colour in which his 
weakness lies. Mr. Phillips Scotch mountains show the 
usual fidelity ; while among the best things in the room, 
however, is Mr. R. W. Allan’s “ Vintage in the Médoc,” in 
which bright little figures are bathed in the overpowering 
sunlight of Southern France with perfect truth and felicity. 
Mr. Allan contributes a masterly pen-sketch to the illus- 
trated catalogue, which shows, by the way, a general 
improvement on its predecessors. 


The members of the English Art Club have done their 
best to persuade us that the choice of Humphrey’s Man- 
sions, a gaunt building at Knightsbridge, for their exhibi- 
tion was a voluntary experiment. Voluntary or no, it was 
certainly rash. The final destination of the vast majority 
of pictures may be to hang on an ill-lighted wall, but it is 
presumptuous in any new English artist to suppose that 
he will enjoy that luek. A picture should be painted to 
bear the light of a field, wherever it is going, and should 
be exhibited on that understanding. At Humphrey’s Man- 
sions the rooms are large and low, and are lighted only 
from the side. The result is that only an insignificant per- 
centage of the pictures hung there can be properly seen 
at all. To criticise an exhibition in such circumstances, at 
least to tell the truth about its constituents, is impossible. 
All that can be done is to pick out a few canvases which 
happen to be visible, for one reason or another, and to 
hang one’s remarks on them. A full-length portrait of 
Miss Lily Hanbury, by Mr. GREIFFENHAGEN, is not in a 
good light, but so far as it can be seen we should be in- 
clined to call it the best thing in the show. Mr. Watter 
Sickert's “Miss Fancourt” runs it close, but is not so 
personal in expression or so various in its play of light and 
colour. “Charles Bradlaugh, Esq., M.P.,” by the same hand, 
is comparatively a failure. “ File-Cutters,” by Mr. W. H. Y. 
Tircoms (a pupil of Mr. Hubert Vos), is a capital bit of 
legitimate realism, and Mr. J. CRAWHALL, junior’s, “ Parrot- 
house at the Zoo,” an excellent study of colour and parrot 
character. Mr. James GUTHRIE, a coming man, who takes 
longer to come than he ought, sends a delightful study in 
pastel, while among other contributors whose work makes 
one chafe against the darkness are Mr. A. Rocug, Mr. 
Nrtson Dawson, Mr. F. Brown, Mr. E. R. Fox, Mr. 
McLure Hamitton, Mr. F. E. JAmes, Mr. W. Kennepy, 
Miss HELEN Law, and Miss Rose Mackay. 


Mr. East's pictures of Japan have destroyed an ancient 
superstition. The unavowed belief of long standing we all 
held—that in the country of moosmies and hari karz there 
was no perspective, and no oil in the peoples’ juints—cannot 
survive the exhibition at the Fine Art Society’s. There we 
find, by what amounts almost to ocular demonstration, 
that a Japanese landscape differs only in its accidents from 
a landscape in Northern France, or even in some parts of 

ingland ; that the air, if clear and light, is still visible, and 
that it taxes all the resources of the colourist to render the 
infinity of tints which make up the chromatic harmony of 
nature in Japan as elsewhere. The exhibition, which has 
been successful from every point of view, includes about one 
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hundred and twenty pictures, very small for the most part, 
but a few of them large enough to be considered “important.” 
Among these latter is to be found one of the best landscapes 
Mr. East has ever painted. Its subject is a “Teahouse 
near the Harbour of Kobe.” The teahouse and the fields 
about it fill the foreground ; the harbour stretches and the 
mountain behind it close in the distance, and over all 
palpitates the limpid air of a climate like that of Normandy 
in May. 


The tenth of Mr. Forp Mapox Brown’s panels for the 
Manchester Town Hall has been on view for a time at the 
Messrs. Dowdeswells’, in Bond Street. Its subject is an 
incident in the life of John Kay, the inventor of the flying 
shuttle. Before Kay’s time it took two weavers to send 
the shuttle, loaded with the yarn for the weft, backwards 
and forwards through the threads of the warp. Kay hit 
upon the simple contrivance by which one pair of hands 
has performed the same operation ever since 1733. The 
first testimony he received to the importance of his dis- 
covery was an attack upon his house by weavers, who 
thought their living in danger. Tradition says that his 


_ wife saved him from their fury by having him carted away 


wrapped up in a roll of newly-wover cloth. This is the 
moment chosen for illustration. The scene is a room in 
Kay’s house; through an open window on the left we 
see the angry weavers advancing; through a doorway on 
the right a cart awaiting its load. In the centre Kay is 
already perched on a porter’s back like a sack of coals, but 
thrusts his head out of the wrapper to kiss his wife. The 
picture has all the dramatic force we expect from Mr. 
Madox Brown. The merest hint is enough to tell us what 
it is all about. On the other hand it has more than a 
fair share of Norse indifference to beauty. The contour of 
the lad who is about to shoot Mr. Kay into the cart is 
ugly enough, and may be quoted by scribes for genera- 
tions to come as an example of the dangers against which 
a touch of Latin blood would act as a prophylactic. 


The more finished sketches and studies left behind him 
by the late ANToN MAUVE have heen collected inte a show 
at the Goupil Galleries. They display much of the strength 
and but little of the weakness of the neo-Dutch school. 
This is, in fact, a school the principles of which lend them- 
selves kindly to artistic note-taking. The absence of con- 
ceptions in form, the disregard of decorative quality in colour, 
and the artifice in its dealings with texture, which go so far to 
lessen our pleasure in its deliberate pictures, are not felt in 
its studies to anything like the same extent. Every member 
of the school, with one conspicuous exception, may be called 
a first-rate sketcher, and Mauve was second to none of 
them. The gathering in Bond Street includes chalk 
sketches (comparable to the sketches of GAINSBOROUGH, or 
to the little known but admirable landscape studies of 
JouNn Hoppner), as well as water-colour drawings, and 
studies in oil. A typical example of the master’s power 
is “A Shower on the Heath,” a canvas on which he has 
brushed in a foreground with extreme breadth and delicacy, 
and, spreading above it, a deep, luminous, and watery summer 
cloud, has peopled it with figures exactly in the right place. 
Sincerity of feeling and complete command of material 
distinguish this modest work. In a less degree they char- 
acterise, too, the whole exhibition. 


The Eighth Annual Black-and-White Exhibition held by 
Messrs. Cassell will be opened to the public at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., on June 5th. The exhibi- 
tion will contain drawings by Messrs. W. F. YEames, R.A., 
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J. E. Hopeson, R.A., J. MacWuirrer, A.R.A., Emre 
BayakD, J. FULLEYLOVE, R.I., J. PENNELL, W. B. WoLLEN, 
RL, E. Brain Leicuton, J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, and 
Mesdames Mary L. Gow, R.I, Atice Havers, and 
Dorotny TENNANT, besides many others. 


REVIEWS. 


The “ Elementary Principles of Ornament,” by JAMES 
Warp (Chapman and Hall), isa reprint of lectures delivered 
at the Macclesfield School of Art by the master. The 
students to whom they were originally addressed may have 
derived from them some very necessary information. In 
book form the writer’s lack of anything like literary com- 
petence makes them difficult to follow: the reader has 
often to discover for himself a meaning in a maze of words. 
The illustrations, by the author, are singularly devoid of 
any artistic quality. Ina work on art one has a right to 
expect that even “ diagrams” should be tastefully presented 
and fairly well drawn. 


Two important works on photography have reached us, 
the first, “The Year-Book of Photography,” which shows 
in a startling manner the considerable strides the art has 
made during the past year, and the great ramifications 
of the institutions in connection with it. The second, 
“ Naturalistic Photography” (Sampson Low and Co.), by 
Dr. P. H. Emerson, strikes us as the most important contri- 
bution that has yet been made to literature on the artistic 
possibilities of photography. It is a most ambitious effort 
of a highly-expert practitioner, but, while approving highly 
of the author’s recommendation to students to take great 
art as the basis from which to work, we fail to see the 
advantage of sacrificing so large a portion of the work to 
the description of the rise and progress of art in all countries 
from the earliest times. This second edition of a most 
useful work is a veritable treasure-house of good and 
plentiful advice, but we cannot always agree with his 
views on art, which he expresses with so much decision, 
not to say aggressiveness. 


We have received from St. Petersburg the December 
number of “ Artistic News,” and with it a translation of 
“La Sculpture Antique,” by Prerre Paris, published by 
Messrs. Quantin, in Paris, in “ La Bibliotheque del’enseigne- 
_ ment des Beaux-Arts.” The Russian version, as well as the 
periodical above named, is published under the super- 
vision of the Imperial Academy of Art, and belongs to a 
series styled the “Courier of the Aisthetic Arts.” The 
translation of Pierre Paris’ work appears to be very 
accurate, and it is illustrated with the identical plates 
which figure in Messrs. Quantin’s edition. 


The Ruskin Reading Guild have remodelled their 
journal, and given it the fantastic title of “ Zgdrasil.” The 
first number contains a hitherto unpublished rhapsody by 
Thomas Carlyle, on the “Tree of Igdrasil, whose boughs 
fill all immensity, and reach to Heaven. Tree of Existence, 
ever-growing, ever-dying.” It is difficult to see much appro- 
priateness in the title, and we should like to know from the 
editor whether it is the journal or the Ruskinian philosophy 
that is going to “ fill all immensity.” There are few great men 
who have escaped the worship of hero-blinded admirers, 
but surely no one has ever been so roughly handled by his 
followers as John Ruskin. Of course “ Jydrasil” is full of 
soulfulness and intensity, but it is also corrupt with pre- 
ciousness and gush; and so long as it is merely the ex- 
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pression of personal feelings, and does not contain a line of 
well-judged criticism, it can scarcely hope to appeal to any 
human being who is not already a devout member of the 


“Guild.” It is edited by Messrs. William Marwick and 
Kineton Parkes. Mr. George Allen is the publisher, and 
to him apparently is due the chief credit of the production. 





NOTABILIA. 


Mr. E. T. REED, sometime occasional artistic contri- 
butor to Punch, has been placed on the staff of that journal. 


A “Collector’s Society ” has been formed in Paris. It 
is a patriotic body, designed to purchase works of art for 
the country and succour unfortunate artists. 


Mr. J. L. Mixts, the inventor of the new process of 
lithography by sand-blast which we recently described, has 
died of the results of an attack of influenza just as he was 
bringing his invention to perfection. 


Mr. GERALD Rosinson has been appointed Mezzotint- 
Engraver to the Queen. Mr. Robinson, who is the son of 
Sir J. C. Robinson, Restorer of Her Majesty’s Pictures, 
is a young man of considerable promise. 


A new illustrated weekly journal, entitled “ Black and 
White,” is to make its appearance in the autumn. It is to 
be an entirely topical sixpenny paper, but it will devote 
unprecedented attention to its artistic quality. 


The late Mr. Herbert, R.A., contributed to the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions—during the sixty years he exhibited, 
from 1830 to 1889 inclusive—no fewer than one hundred 
and two pictures. He was also represented at the British 
Institution, until it closed, by thirty-six works. 


The Jast-issued balance-sheets of the two artistic charit- 
able institutions are now before us. The income of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution amounted to £5,200, 
and the relief distributed to £3,155. That of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund (including balance brought forward) to 
£2,200, and relief distributed, £1,100. 


The annual report of the Herkomer School at Bushey 
shows a startling increase in the number of students—the 
full complement having been raised to seventy ; while, so 
far as the balance-sheet is concerned, the year’s working 
practically balances itself, in spite of the encumbrance of a 
heavy deficiency at the beginning of the year. 


Mr. W. P. Frirn, R.A., has joined the ranks of the 
“ Honorary Retired Academicians,” making up the rubber 
with Mr. Copg, Mr. G. Ricumonp, and Mr. F. R. Pickers- 
GiLt. The best wishes of the country will follow the genial 
Mr. Frith into his semi-retirement, which has been dictated 
hy a generous desire to make room for younger men. 


The projected removal of the Museum of Boulak to 
Cairo has set the French press a-shrieking. Unmindful 
of the fact that the museum has always been emphatically 
ill-managed by succeeding French curators, they declare 
that the action of the Queen’s agents undoubtedly heralds 
the first stage of a journey to Bloomsbury or Berlin ! 


Statues to two eminent foreign artists are in course 
of progress—M. CHARTIER’s monument to GALLarr, to be 
erected at Tournai, and M. Cuapu’s statue of MILLETt, for 
Cherbourg. When will England delight to honour her 
artists—painters, seulptors, and musicians alike 1—perhaps 
when the arts become “ respectable ” as wcll as fashionable. 
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Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A., proposes henceforth to forego 
his Academic privileges, and to submit his works to the 
selecting committee of the Academy for judgment. In 
this manner he hopes to escape the trap set by Age into 
which so many have unconsciously fallen—to the dis- 
credit of the Academy itself and the ruin of their own 
reputations. 


Mr. Ratusone’s offer to present to the Liverpool Cor- 
poration the plaques by Mr. Strrtine Lex for the decora- 
tion of St. George’s Hall has been accepted, and the long- 
disputed work will now proceed. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Lee will see his way to modify the colour of his mate- 
rial, so that it may be in harmony with that of the beau- 
tiful building itself. 


Mr. ALFRED GixBert, A.R.A., has presented to the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours its presidential 
badge of office. This exquisite little work consists of a 
female figure of daintiest grace, holding the mirror of 
nature in one hand and the pearl of art in the other. 
Above her head is the jewelled crown of excellence, and at 
her feet a shell, symbolical of the medium of the art. 


When we find a French artist knighted for his success in 
designing “ posters,” we are forced to admit that “artistic 
advertising” is better appreciated abroad than here. M. 
Cu&reEtT, to whose exhibition considerable attention was 
recently attracted, and who has received several medals for 
his “application of Art to Commerce and Industry,” has 
been very properly admitted to the Legion of Honour. 


“The Ruskin Society ” has been inaugurated during the 
month. This society, which is established, not with a view 
to hero-worship, but for the purpose of discussing and 
furthering that portion of Mr. Ruskrn’s teaching which 
best deserves survival, assembled at its first meeting to 
determine the points of contrast in the ethics of art of Sir 
JosHua REYNoLDs—the general—and those of Mr. Ruskin 
—the particular. 


The next Art Congress will be held at Birmingham, 
under the presidency of Mr. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. The 
following year it will probably be held at Nottingham. We 
are glad to be able to announce that the resolution passed 
at Edinburgh last year, in respect to the Turner Drawings 
buried in the National Gallery, has taken effect, and that 
a number of them—some hundreds at least—will shortly 
be available to circulate among the various galleries and 
schools of the country. 


The quarrels of the French artists continue. In the 
hope of conciliating M. MEtssonrer and his party, the 
Société des Artistes Frangais made wholesale concessions, 
but while they have failed to persuade M. Meissonier to 
give up the throne of King of Brentford Number Two, they 
have given mortal offence to the engravers by carelessly 
leaving them out of their reform bill. It is doubtful whether 
the rift within the French artistic lute is not equally preg- 
nant in evil portent as the crack in ours. 


Our neighbours have so long deceived themselves as 
to the comparative merits of their productions of in- 
dustrial art, that the declarations of M. AYNARD, deputy, 
and president of the Lyons Chamber of Commerce, 
have come upon them with startling force. He says, 


“Tt is now no longer possible in our day to claim 
any superiority for the pretended masterpieces of Sevres 
and “Gobelins. Our national manufactures, in truth, 
have become national superstitions, bad in their influence, 
and without soul, besides being, as a rule, conceived 
against every law of decoration.” His reward for plain- 
speaking is a charge of want of patriotism. 


Maner’s “Olympia,” the unsavoury chef-d’euvre of 
an erratic, unequal, and often unsavoury genius, ‘has 
been used by the friends of the artist who desire to 
honour his memory, as a lever to force open for him the 
doors of the Louvre. A group of them purchased the 
picture for presentation to the State, but the Govern- 
ment, which has accepted it, declines to place it in the 
Louvre, and only admits it to the Luxembourg on suffer- 
ance. That is to say, that they will not undertake its 
subsequent removal to the official shrine of French art 
after the usual lapse of a decade. So the extreme party 
among the impressionists content themselves by abusing 
the classicists, while “Olympia” is left in purgatory. 





OBITUARY. 


Although we have, happily, to record the death this 
month of no artist of the first rank, not a few of lesser note 
have rested from their labours. Mr. J. A. P. M’Bripg, the 
sculptor, worked chiefly in Liverpool, but the fame of his 
production is by no means confined to the provinces. 
Ideal work and portraiture occupied his chisel, but he also 
produced statuettes which were published by Minton’s. 
Mr. M’Bride, who was a pupil of the Liverpool School of 
Art, died at Southend in his seventy-second year. M. VIEL- 
CazaL was a poor painter, whose chief claim to fame is 
that by threatening to blow out his brains in case his work 
was rejected he procured its admission to the Salon. M. 
Hector Hanoreav, who has died at the age of sixty-two, 
was a landscape-painter of ability, and the pupil of M. 
Gigoux. He produced for the most part Nivernais subjects, 
two of which are in the Luxembourg. He was a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. M. Leoranrt!,a painter-sculptor of 
considerable merit, the pupil of Picot, first exhibited in 
1864. Last year was seen his bust of M. Jules Simon, which 
attracted a good deal of attention. He has died by his own 
hand at the age of fifty-one. Herr GRAEFFLE was a native 
of Friburg, and received his artistic education from Cor- 
nelius and Winterhalter. Portraiture was his forte, but he 
several times exhibited genre-pictures at the Paris Salon. 
The last surviving pupil of Ary Scheffer has died in the 
person of M. De Lansac, at the age of eighty-seven. From 
1827 to 1878 he exhibited at the Salon, and obtained 
medals of an inferior order for his portraits and studies 
of horses. In Mr. F. Juenciine America has lost one of 
her foremost engravers on wood. He was an engraver 
of unusual intelligence and considerable artistic feeling, a 
specimen of whose skilful graver was placed before the 
readers of this Magazine but a few months back. M. 
PiERRE Brisset, who has died in his eightieth year, was 
a painter of history and religious subjects. He won the 
“Grand Prix de Rome” as long ago as 1840, and sub- 
sequently painted a number of altar-pieces for various 
Parisian churches, besides decorating one of the Versailles 
galleries and the Porte St. Martin Theatre. He was ad- 
mitted to the Legion of Honour in 1868. 
















THE OLD SALON. 


This year the Salon has a double interest ; it was ex- 
pected, especialiy in the face of the excellent collection 
shown by the new Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, that 
the average would be greatly reduced by the split. It 
is said, and with truth, that the best artists have quitted 
the Société des Artists Frangais, and that, moreover, the 
most promising of the young men of the painters of 
“modern tendency” have gone out. The result of the 
exhibition shows that the powerful band to which we 
have alluded does not exclusively monopolise French 
art, for the Salon is much what it has been in pre- 
vious years. The eccentricities of the /uministe and 
other colour-jugglers are ever increasing. What have 
been called “floury, foggy, chalky, then no-colour-at-all” 
schools are in the ascendant, with the result that fine 
pieces of painting, good colour, and high quality stand 
out like gems from tawdry settings. These jewels may 
be found this year amongst portraits, landscapes, and 
still-life alike. One of the characteristics of this year’s 
exhibition is that there are fewer acres of decoration, 
fewer so-called historical pictures and battle pieces ; there 
are the usual number of breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, 
before, during, and after, in all sizes and in all sorts 
of places, illuminated by daylight, petroleum, and gas; 
musical performances are represented in every sort of 
interior ; ships in distress ; starving beggars ; stout ladies 
in evening dress ; ill-looking citizens sporting their decora- 
tions ; cheeses spread out on white zinc table-cloths ; large 
landscapes of the act-drop order; nude ladies spread in 
every sort of attitude upon the damp grass ; Italian models 
made to represent natives of every country on the face of 
the earth, from the stone age to the present day. All these 
have been seen a hundred times before as the sum-total of 
the mass of the Salon Exhibition, and they are seen again 
throughout the thirty-seven rooms they fill, if not decorate, 
just as if M. Metssonzer and his party had never marched 
forth with the honours of war. 

Of the principal works, two stand out for special notice ; 
and one of these two will doubtless be accorded the Medal 
of Honour. The first is the great ceiling painted by M. 
Munkacsy for the Museum of History and Art at Vienna. 
Although painting on this enormous scale, the painter is as 
bright and luminous in his work as in his smallest easel 
pictures ; there are doubtless several faults in the work, 
both in the disposition of the figures, and in a certain 
emptiness of parts of the composition, while the whole 
seems to lack, to a certain extent, the sense of inspiration. 
Perhaps, however, when the work is in position the decora- 
tive qualities may conceal the shortcomings. As the artist 
is a foreigner, it is possible that the Medal of Honour may not 
be awarded to him, even if M. BenJamin-ConsTant does 
not win it on his merits. This painter exhibits a not very 
distinctive “ Victrix,” and his admirable picture of “ Beet- 
hoven : A Sonata by Moonlight ”—a picture in which blue 
and black prevail—is fine in sentiment and in excellent 
keeping ; the composition, too, is extremely happy and 
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original, without interfering with the dignity and almost 
severity of the scene, which the painter has aimed at 
expressing. Hitherto M. Benjamin-Constant has been 
accustomed chiefly to astonish us with his dexterity, and 
has left upon our minds the memory of naked occupants 
of harems, rich stuffs, and Oriental bric-d-brac ; but in this 
picture he makes us forget paint and dexterity altogether, 
and sinking his own intermediary, brings us into direct 
harmony with the spirit of his subject—in fact, the painter 
is not seen, the poet only is felt. 

The Salle d’Honneur, in addition to M. Munkacsy’s work, 
contains vast canvases by M. Livy of “ Liberty,” distin- 
guished by its disagreeable colour, and by M. LEFEBVvRE 
of “Lady Godiva” on a wooden horse in a stucco street ; 
while a learned picture of “Christ and the Workmen” by 
M. LeHoux, a landscape by Mr. THorsury, and “ Paul de 
Cassagnac” by Mr. Husert Vos, are amongst the principal 
exhibits. In Room 14 Mr. Wuistier has been severely 
dealt with, one of his nocturnes being placed in a corner 
and the other skyed. Passing onwards through the ex- 
hibition we find a good BoucuErgEavu, “ Little Beggar-Girls ;” 
an excellent head of “ An Aquarellist,” by M. Bassor ; a 
‘portrait of M. Carnot even more vulgar and dirtier in 
colour than anything its painter, M. Bonnat, has yet pro- 
duced ; a brilliant battle-piece, full of movement and ad- 
mirably drawn and painted—the “Battle of Graves ”—by 
M. Cormon ; a miracle of painting by M. Van Beers, and 
soon. But why proceed in this brief notice? The Salon, 
you may take it, is for the most part what it always is, 
only with fewer distinctive features and fewer fine pictures 
than usual. It should be added that among the English 
contributors are Mr. Atma-TapemMa (with his “Mr. de 
Soria”), Mr. George CLauseN, Mr. GuTurig, and Mr. 
J. E. Curistie. 


THE GROSVENOR AND THE NEW GALLERIES. 


The following facts and figures concerning the Grosvenor 
Gallery and the New Gallery have been compiled for us 
by Mr. Algernon Graves, and will doubtless be scanned 
with interest by all who wish to determine the relations of 
these Galleries to each other, and especially to the Royal 
Academy. These statistics deal with the years 1888 and 
1889. 


There were 1,575 works exhibited at these Galleries during these 
two years, of which 791 were at the Grosvenor, and 784 at the New 
Gallery. These works were contributed by 567 artists (including 13 
Royal Academicians and 13 Associates), These artists are divided 
into three sections, as follows: —1, Exhibitors at the Grosvenor 
Gallery ; 2, Exhibitors at the New Gallery ; 3, Those who sent works 
to both Galleries. 

Szcrion I.—283 artists contributed 496 works to the Grosvenor 
Gallery only, Of these, 6 Royal Academicians sent 11 works, 4 
Associates sent 9 works, 52 lady artists sent 73 works, Of the entire 
number, 179 artists, sending 267 works, had not, previous to 1888, 
contributed to this Gallery. Of these, 4 Royal Academicians sent 9 
works, 1 Associate sent 3 works, 37 lady artists sent 47 works. 
It appears from the above tables that 104 artists, including 15 
ladies, may be regarded as having remained true to the Grosvenor 
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Gallery, whereas 179, including 37 ladies, were new comers to the 

Section II.—There were 164 artists, who contributed 423 works 
to the New Gallery only. Of these, 2 Royal Academicians sent 11 
works, 4 Associates sent 69 works, 39 lady artists sent 82 works. Of 
the entire number, 83 artists, sending 135 works, had never exhibited 
at the Grosvenor Gallery. No member of the Royal Academy comes 
under this heading, but 21 lady artists, sending 33 works, are among 
the number, From this table it seems that 81 artists, including 18 
ladies, may be put down as seceders from the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Section III.—120 artists contributed 656 works to both the 
Grosvenor and the New Galleries—302 to the Grosvenor and 354 to 
the New. Of these, 5 Royal Academicians sent 12 works to Grosvenor 
and 10 to New, 5 Associates sent 13 works to Grosvenor and 20 to 
New, 25 lady artists sent 43 works to Grosvenor and 52 to New. Of 
these artists, 18 sending 23 works to the Grosvenor and 26 works to 
the New Gallery had not previously exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, including 1 Associate with 3 and 1, and 4 ladies with 4 and 5 
works respectively. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


By far the most important of the minor exhibitions of 
the month—minor, that is to say, in point of extent—is 
the display of Mr. Burne-Jones’s series of four pictures 
on the legend of the Sleeping Beauty, called “The Briar 
Rose.” Begun some seven years ago, as a commission from 
Mr. Agnew (at whose gallery they are to be seen), these 
masterpieces of Mr. Burne-Jones’s art have only been ad- 
vanced as the painter felt inclined. In this way he has 
always come fresh to his work, and has produced his 
magnum opus with an ease that is astonishing when we come 
to appreciate the delicate fancy and poetry, the skill in de- 
sign and composition, the splendour and taste in the colour- 
ing, the inexhaustible resource in execution and beauty of 
handling that are evident everywhere. The pictures are 
not without some of the acknowledged weaknesses of 
their painter, nor are they all of absolutely equal merit ; 
but when all has been said against them that can be said, 
they remain epoch-making pictures—works that for some 
qualities are equal to anything that has ever been done since 
painting began. In a sense they are limited in plan; 
that is to say, they are designed much like tapestry, every- 
thing being in simple planes, by which means a certain 
quaint formality is obtained that fits most admirably 
Perrault’s fairy legend. The four ¢ableaue represent “ The 
Briarwood,” where the hero-prince comes across those who 
have preceded him and who have fallen sleeping to the 
ground in the magic wood ; the rich “Council Room,” where 
the king and his council have come under the sudden spell ; 
“The Garden Court,” where the maidens have suddenly 
stopped in their respective occupations ; and “The Rose 
Bower,” where the young princess lies sleeping in mar- 
vellously rendered textures on her couch, surrounded by 
her ladies ; while everywhere about the magic briar growth 
pervades the place. These are pictures that no one must 
fail to see. We understand that the artist received £15,000 
for the pictures, and that they have been sold to Mr. 
Alexander Henderson at £4,000 advance, the dealer re- 
taining the copyright. © 

The great picture on which Mr. Poynter, R.A., has been 
engaged for the past eight or ten years—‘ The Queen of 
Sheba before Solomon ”—is at last completed, and the result 
of his labours is to be seen at Mr. McLean’s gallery. The 
picture is a wonderful display of learning and skill. In a 
work of its kind and aim we must not look for much élan ; 
but it is a most scholarly representation of a great subject, 
in which the gorgeous setting is carried out with all the 
artist’s well-known conscientiousness and knowledge. The 


Court of King Solomon, with all the crowd of courtiers and 
the wealth of quaint accessories, is a miracle of research 
and splendour, the very excellence in the rendering of 
which takes away something of the importance of the two 
chief actors in the scene. The picture is not quite finished, 
but it is acceptable as it is, and the artist must be con- 
gratulated on the completion of a work that has for so 
many years occupied the major part of his time and 
thoughts. 


Mr. StRANG, in his recent exhibition at the Rembrandt 
Head, once.more showed his wonderful skill in etching, and 
his adaptability to the methods and manners of those whose 
works he has studied—whether it be Professor LecRos, 
Epovarp Frére, RemBrRanptT, MILLET, or whatnot, he is 
all of them in turn. Still his work is always personal— 
grimly personal—and never bourgeois. His plates give us 
the feeling that they have been drawn from memory, rather 
than from nature, and that their rugged freshness as well 
as their often faulty drawing are due to this cause. Mr. 
Strang’s eccentricities are manifestly assumed ; and that he 
can, if he choose, rise to a front place among the practi- 


‘tioners of his art is perfectly obvious to those who study 


his work and can admire his excellences, his wonderful 
fecundity of ideas, and his versatility, even while they 
lament his affectations. 


Mr. Locknart, A.R.S.A., has done far better than was 
anticipated with his picture of the Royal Jubilee ceremonial 
in Westminster Abbey, which has been on view at Waterloo 
House; and although he has not made a complete success, 
he has, perhaps, come nearer to it than his predecessors in 
the same predicament. His portraits, of which there are a 
great number, are almost invariably good, but they are often 
out of their proper relation in proportion to each other ; 
and while some are painted in the manner of miniatures, 
others are wrought with much greater breadth. The vast 
and brilliant scene is, on the whole, very happily conveyed, 
and cannot fail to aid the painter’s reputation. But from 
the more serious side, the supplementary collection of Mr. 
Lockhart’s pictures which has been brought together will 
produce a greater and better impression, for they show him 
a subtle draughtsman and a rich colourist, as well asa man 
of ideas. Many of these pictures have been seen in London 
before. 


Two exhibitions of a widely different kind have been 
opened at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries. The first was 
that of the works of Mme. Ronner of cat, kitten, and 
dog life. As we propose shortly to devote an illustrated 
article to the work of this gifted lady we will content 
ourselves with merely recording the fact of the exhibition, 
and calling the attention of our readers to the admirable 
work shown. The paintings are as truthful and full of life 
as those of M. LaMBERT; and perhaps better painted, so 
far as virility of execution is concerned, than the animals 
of Mme. Rosa BonnEur. The other collection was that of 
Mr. Ernest Gerorce, the architect, who shows some fifty 
sketches of Egypt, Tunis, and Algiers. It cannot be said 
that they are comparable to the work he has exhibited in 
the same gallery before, doubtless owing to the fact that 
the absence of architecture makes the absence of art the 
more strongly felt. 


The Photographic Exhibition at Newcastle-on-Tyne is 
one of the best and most interesting ever held, notwith- 
standing that some of the leading professionals and amateurs 
are not represented, and that the title “International ” is 
hardly justified. The Art Gallery is a spacious building, 
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but the executive was hard pressed to find room for the 
1,200 odd pictures. The strength of the show is decidedly 
in landscape—in which a local exhibitor, Mr. J. P. Gipson, 
of Hexham, may fairly be said to carry off the palm, so far 
as artistic feeling and effect go. His series of cloud studies 
are incomparable in their delicate way, and some of his 
river scenes are among the best photographic landscapes 
ever done. Of studies of human character and comedy, 
within doors and without, there are plenty—many of them 


showing uncommon skill in grouping, and a few remark- 


able for the happy seizure of a momentary gesture, or the 
success with which spontaneous natural expressions of the 
human countenance have been surprised and captured at 
the most fitting phase. Among these last the large and 
varied exhibit of Mr. Gzorcr B. Woop, of Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., deserves special mention. In architecture the 
most notable contribution is by an amateur—a set of 
“ Oxford Interiors” by C.CourtCote. The instantaneous 
section is not too striking ; the most interesting features 
being several studies of huge modern battle-ships, like the 
Victoria and the Pimonte, at the moment of firing their 
big guns. On the whole, the portraits are disappointing, 
and the prize awards (in this section at least) more dis- 
appointing still, Mr. Larayetre, of Dublin, has a large 
display, and in many technical and trade points no doubt 
commands recognition. But why the gold medal “for the 
best three pictures in the exhibition” should have been 
given to him while such powerful and truly artistic works 
as represent Mr. W. Crookg, and sueh graceful and quietly 
distinguished portrait pictures as those sent by W. W. 
Winter, of Derby, are passed by, is one of the things no one 
with eye and taste can understand. 


REVIEWS. 


In Mr. Scorr Taytor’s “Modes of Painting Described 
and Classified” (Winsor and Newton), it is not the avowed 
subject which gives interest to the book—for what value 
can there be in short desultory chapters of a page or so 1—- 
but the final essay on the causes of decay of modern oil- 
paintings in comparison with those of the ancient masters. 
‘rhe result of his examination is the conclusion that “on 
four main differences our shortcomings depend.” The first, 
the operation of modern chemistry in extending the list of 
pigments by artificial means without, at the same time, 
artificially controlling their conditions of permanence ; the 
second, the use of mediums which are chosen for their im- 
mediate excellences of drying and working, rather than for 
their qualities of endurance—megilp, oxide of lead, and 
even copal varnish coming under a special ban ; the third, 
the extended use of white lead in the construction of 
modern oil-paintings ; and the fourth, the substitution of 
white lead for “gesso” in the painting-ground. Mr. 
Taylor puts his points well and clearly; but this very 
subject is much more fully dealt with in Professor Church’s 
“ Chemistry of Painting,” which has just been published, 
and to which we propose devoting an article in a forth- 
coming number of this Magazine. 

The Royal Academy has been the subject of many 
bitter attacks during the last hundred years—attacks which, 
directed against unjust or antiquated rules, have usually 
been well-founded, but which have usually obtained but 
little success ; even when, as in 1830 and 1863, Royal Com- 
missions brought pressure to bear. But never, perhaps, 
has so effective a charge been made as that which Mr. 
Harry Furniss brings in his entertaining volume entitled 
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“ Royal Academy Antics” (Cassell and Co.) ; and if it be true 
that ridicule will pierce there whence the shafts of indig- 
nation will rebound, no little good may be looked for from 
the publication. Let us be understood ; we do not endorse 
all that Mr. Furniss advances, or approve from motives 
of policy: of all his tremendous vigour, nor do we think 
that he has erred on the side of leniency or generosity. 
But his charges are in all cases based upon fact, told, 
perhaps, with what may appear to some unnecessary venom ; 
but there is so much fun and frolic about them, and his 
profusion of drawings are so clever, so full of humour, and 
so directly conceived in the true spirit of caricature, that 
everyone will enjoy and appreciate the book, save those, of 
course, directly concerned. When the day comes that the 
numbers of pictures will be properly limited, when water- 
colour, and etching, and black-and-white will be placed on 
a level with the art of engraving, and other abuses altered, 
Mr. Furniss’s lusty tilt against these Academic shortcomings 
will come in for a fair share of popular gratitude and 
congratulation. 

Far above the average of artistic monographs is Herr 
Emit Hannover’s “ Antoine Watteau” (Berlin: Robert 
Oppenheim). Originally written in Danish, it has been 
lucidly translated into German, and forms the best hand- 
book of its size that can be got to the works of the most 
delightfully artificial painter of the most artificial cen- 
tury in the world’s history. Herr Hannover’s account of 
Watteau’s dealings with Gillot, Audran, and others, is clear 
and concise, and his criticism is at once discriminating and 
temperate. In an age when realism and naturalism are 
considered the shortest cuts to artistic success, it is pleasant 
to remind oneself of a painter who made no attempt to 
represent nature as she is, but preferred to arrange his 
materials for himself. Watteau’s landscapes always suggest 
the scene-painter, or the formal architect of the garden, 
his figures are too elegant to have lived, even in the court 
of the Grand Monarch. But there is scarce one of his 
pictures which does not breathe the spirit of romance, and 
in spite of the rapidity with which he produced his works, 
his colour was always refined and his drawing firm and sure. 
The general reader will find Herr Hannover’s biography 
readable ; but it is as well something more than scholarly, 
and the Appendix contains, besides a reprint of several of 
Watteau’s letters, some important additions to de Goncourt’s 
“Catalogue Raisonné,” and copious references to authorities. 


A new edition of Mr. Henry Biacksurn’s “ Art in the 
Mountains: The Story of the Passion Play” (Sampson, 
Low and Co.) has made its timely appearance, and will 
doubtless be appreciated by the many visitors to Oberam- 
mergau this summer. The book, which traces the history 
of the passion-play, and describes the district, the theatre, 
the rehearsals, the tableaux, the village, and the best mode 
of getting there, is illustrated ; but only a few of the cuts 
can be considered adequate. 

“ T? Anatomie des Maittres,” published in Paris by the 
house of Quantin, is a collection of reproductions of ana- 
tomical drawings by Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and other well-known “masters.” It is a little difficult to 
see what purpose is served by such a publication, for the 
drawings are for the most part of so loose a character 
as to be of no practical use to anyone but the artist who 
made them. To amateurs who think that everything done 
by the “Old Masters” is interesting, these sketches wil: 
be welcome, but to the artist a scientific rendering of 
the anatomy of the parts by a modern nobody would be- 
much more useful. 
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NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


Mr. WooLLiscrorr RHEAD has recently prepared an etch- 
ing from the picture of “Sardanapalus” by Mr. Forp Mapox 
Brown. Mr. Rhead’s name is not. familiar to the world as 
an etcher, but he is evidently a man of very considerable 
promise. The etching referred to has been carried out 
in a very thorough way, and has, we believe, given great 
satisfaction to the painter of the picture. The original 
work is one of Mr. Madox Brown’s maturest efforts. To 
the painter’s career and his triumphs full attention is 
drawn in the early pages of this number. 


Lovers of Wordsworth may be interested to know that 
William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have published a pho- 
togravure reproduction of. the earliest-known portrait of 
the poet. It was painted by W. SHuTER in 1798, while 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were living under the shadow 
of the Cotswold Hills. Shuter was not a great painter, 
and the portrait is not a great work of art; but it is 
probably a faithful likeness, which will be more to the 
poet-lover than artistic merit in the painting. The plate 
is certainly a very good one, and is the production of the 
firm of Haufstzgl, of Munich. 


NOTABILIA. 


During the first week of the Salon no fewer than 65,500 
visited the galleries, and poured £2,000 into the coffers of 
the Society. The normal daily revenue averages £240. 


The action of SaLa v. Furniss, or, as it has been 
facetiously termed, “ Lika Joko v. Dislika Joko,” though 
trivial and absurd in itself, will be a salutary warning 
to art critics, and encourage them to “ verify their quota- 
tions.” Nobody except Mr. Sala really cares whether, in 
his early youth, he did or did not draw a foot with six toes, 
or would think the worse of him now if he had done 
so; all we have to observe is that the field of anecdotic 
fiction has for the future been restricted vis-a-vis hyper- 
sensitive subjects. 


Before the Selecting Committee of the Royal Academy 
this year 11,659 works were passed for judgment. To 
judge fairly from this mass of work was, of course, im- 
possible, and some gross blunders have naturally been 
perpetrated. The experiment of making two series of 
“Doubtfuls” must’ be considered a failure. Until the 
limitation of the number of pictures which may be sub- 
mitted is reduced, mistakes, injustice, and heart-burnings 
will always accompany every exhibition, and the quality of 
the collection will be artificially lowered. 


The Art Union of London reports that the number of 
its members was further reduced during 1889 to six 
thousand, against fifteen thousand in 1877. The report 
stated that for the ensuing year the presentation plates 
will be etchings from the following landscapes in the 
National Gallery :—Barker’s “Somerset Downs ; ” Callcott’s 
“Entrance to Pisa” (Mr. C. O. Murray); Constable’s 
“ House at Hampstead” (Mr. H. R. Roberts) ; and Old 
Crome’s “Windmill on Mousehold Heath” (Mr. Percy 
Thomas). Lord Derby, in his speech, doubted the ad- 
visableness of establishing an artists’ room at the National 
Portrait Gallery as we proposed, but to that subject we will 
shortly return. 

Sir Freperick Letcuton’s beautiful “ Bath of Psyche,” 
Mr. Macsrtn’s “Cast Shoe,” and Mr. NisBet’s water- 
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colour “Evening Stillness” have been purchased by the 
President and Council.of the Royal Academy under the 
terms of the Chantrey Bequest. The first choice is an 
admirable one—the President never produced a more beau- 
tiful or charming design, and it is fitting that an exam- 
ple of his work should figure in the Chantrey collection. 
Mr. Nisbet’s drawing is excellent ; but is not its purchase, 
for which there is no precedent, somewhat in the nature of 
a sop to the very properly-indignant artistic Cerberus who 
is agitating for a proper recognition of water-colour 
art by the Academy? If so, the Academy will find that 
nothing short of eligibility for membership will satisfy 
him. 


The election of Professor HERKoMER to the vacant 
membership of the Royal Academy will be a very popular 
one, for during the long eleven years he has been painting 
no one of his colleagues has more often or more deeply 
touched the hearts of the visitors to Burlington House. 
Four Associates have been waiting longer than he—Mr. 
G. A. Storey and Mr. Eyre Crowe (elected 1876), and 
Mr. Putt. Morris and Mr. Boueuron (1878). But these 
were not his rivals in the election. The first “ scratchings ” 
brought the names of Mr. DicksEE, Mr. Gow, Mr. Burne- 
Jones, and Professor HERKoMER on to the blackboard. 
The voting. then produced the following results: Mr. 
Herkomer, 27; Mr. Gow, 14; Mr. Dicksee, 9 ; Mr. Burne- 
Jones, 7. The final tie was then run off, when Mr. Her- 
komer polled 30 votes, and Mr. Gow 27. 


An incident has occurred at the Academy Exhibition 
which we can hardly pass over in silence, as an important 
principle is involved. It is said that Mr. Napier Hemy, 
dissatisfied with the place accorded to his picture just 
over Mr. STANHOPE ForBEs’s “ By Order of the Court,” de- 
manded its withdrawal. The Council was naturally forced 
to decline ; for had they to give way to such requests the 
conditions of exhibition-arranging would become intolerable 
and impossible. Thereupon the artist, on varnishing-day, 
added a great deal of white paint to the picture,and wrote 
“Sketch” in black in the corner. Against this proceed- 
ing several objections may be urged: the first, that Mr. 
Forbes’s picture is much damaged by the contrast; the 
second, the picture is no longer that which was accepted 
and hung by the Council ; and the third, that as in send- 
ing in a picture the contributor tacitly accepts the fair 
conditions of the Academy, any attempt on the part 
of the artist to avoid or run counter to those con- 
ditions is unjustifiable in principle and grossly unfair 
in practice. 


Referring to the account in our issue of July last, of the 
life and works of John Brown, “the draughtsman,” we are 
now informed by Sheriff Erskine Murray, the owner of the 
work, that the portrait reproduced at p. 315 really represents 
Christian Carruthers, eldest daughter of John Carruthers, 
of Holmains, wife of John Erskine, younger, of Alva, son 
of Lord Alva, the Scottish judge. We may also mention 
that, since the article above referred to was written, a series 
of the artist’s letters has been discovered in the possession 
of a descendant, throwing much curious light upon his life 
in Italy. 

Our attention is called to an error in the article on 
“The Portraits of Robert Browning” in the May number 
of this Magazine. The portrait by Professor Lecros is 


there ascribed to the year 1888. It should have been 1886, 
to the first portion of which it belongs. 











RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The directors of the National Gallery have ever reserved 
their most zealous attention—unwisely, as some critics 
think—for the Italian painters, and among their most 
recent acquisitions are several interesting examples of the 
great schools of Italy. There is a fine sense of dignity in 
the “Madonna and Child” (1,295) of GrrALAMO GIOVENONE, 
a painter who has hitherto been unrepresented in Trafalgar 
Square, and whose fame rests principally upon an altar- 
piece in the Augustine Convent at Milan. Decoration is 
its obvious purpose, and its effect is heightened by the 
liberal use of gold. Little better known than Giovenone is 
GIvsEPPE ZAlIs, two of whose landscapes have been recently 
added to our national collection (1,296—1,297). This 
painter, who died in 1782, was a pupil of ZuccaRELLI, and 
one of the late Venetian school. His landscapes are 
characterised by style and invention, and breathe a spirit 
of romance which pleasantly suggests the work of WATTEAU. 
The landscape numbered 1,298 is vaguely ascribed to the 
Venetian school. It is simple in composition, and painted 
principally in blue and white, and its painter, whoever 
he was, had distinction and style. To the two portraits 
by Domenico GHIRLANDAJO already on the walls of the 
National Gallery another is now added (1,299). There is 
not much to be said for its colour, which is neither rich nor 
strong, but it is delicate and refined in drawing. “The 
Virgin and Child” (1,300), of which nothing more definite 
can be said than that it belongs to the Milanese school, is 
not a great work. But it is painted in accordance with 
the great tradition, and has a certain nobility of colour and 
arrangement. The last of the Italian pictures belongs to 
the Umbrian school. It is entitled “Marcus Curtius” 
(1,304), and meritoriously displays the influence of RAPHAEL. 
Though its colour is somewhat thin, it has an admirable 
grace of line and composition. 





PHOTOGRAVURE UV. ETCHING. 


In a recent number of the Portfolio, Mr. HAMERTON, its 
eminent editor, devoted several pages to the consideration 
of Mr. PENNELL’s book on “Pen Drawing.” In this notice he 
made a statement so startling that the particular attention 
of illustrators, etchers, and print-sellers as well, must have 
been drawn to it; and it is to be feared that if it is allowed 
to pass unchallenged, or if his suggestion be adopted, the 
most hopeless confusion in the reproductive arts will follow. 
For some years Mr. Hamerton has sought to give the man, 
like Amand-Durand, who reproduces works of art, his 
proper position, a position equal to that of the reproductive 
wood-engraver or etcher. He went some distance further 
than this in his essay on “Book Illustrations,” where he 
puts these words into the mouth of his artist: “If I make 
a drawing with a pen, using Indian ink on Bristol board, M. 
Dujardin will make a plate from my drawing, which is really 
an etching, for he has bitten it, and it will be a better plate 
than I could bite myself, on account of his wonderful 
skill.” In an evening newspaper he subsequently said: “ It 
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would therefore be perfectly legitimate to call photo- 
gravures ‘etchings,’ if only it were clearly understood that 
the drawing was due to the draughtsman, and the biting 
to the engraver.” And later on, in the Portfolio, he went 
further still when he said : “Critics are afraid of seeming 
ignorant if they call heliogravures (as he now calls photo- 
gravures) etchings. Of the two titles it is the word 
heliogravure which is inaccurate. The result is not merely 
something that looks like an etching. It 2s an etching.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hamerton would not describe in a table 
of contents a photo-engraved plate as an “etching.” Now, 
though Mr. Hamerton in his own publications always 
makes this distinction clear, there are artists, and pub- 
lishers, and print-sellers who are most careful to conceal it. 
And though it has been a rare exception when in plates 
published in this way the fraud could not be detected, 
with the improvements which are continually being made 
in the photographic reproduction of drawings, the results 
approach so closely to etching that, with a little dry-point 
work and careful printing, it will be absolutely impossible 
for anyone to distinguish between the prints from the me- 
chanical and the original etched plates. As Mr. Hamerton 
says these are etchings, it may be well to explain clearly 
how they are produced. Etching, etymologically, of course 
only means biting or eating ; technically and commonly it 
means both the drawing and the biting done on the copper 
plate by the same artist. The production of a photo- 
gravure is a very different matter. The artist makes his 
finished drawing exactly as he wishes it to appear in 
the print on a piece of paper. He may add washes to 
represent tones of printer’s ink, remarques, rottenness, 
vice scratches, and anything he wants to put on it. The 
drawing is photographed, the negative obtained is photo- 
graphically copied in the etching ground, or photo- 
graphed directly on to it, and the copper under the lines 
can be laid bare by careful washing. From this point 
Mr. Hamerton says the process is exactly similar. But 
here we cannot agree with him. The original etcher 
not only has to enlarge every line, but bite it in as well. 
The mechanical reproducer has merely to sink his design 
a certain depth into the metal: as every etcher knows, 
a vastly simpler matter—so simple, in fact, that even 
Amand-Durand will tell you how much it will cost per 
square inch, and almost the hour at which you can have 
the plate. Yet the result in his hands will be indis- 
tinguishable from that of the original etcher. The con- 
sequence is that, unless this distinction is to be most 
carefully borne in mind, in a few years it will be 
absolutely impossible to tell whether a plate has been 
directly etched or mechanically reproduced. Artists, 
critics, and dealers can hardly tell the difference now, 
and the word of the man who made it will be the only 
guarantee of its genuineness. 

What inducement will there be for the honest original 
etcher to keep on with his work? It will be perfectly 
easy for the unscrupulous man to make a bargain with a 
mechanical reproducer to say nothing of the part he has 
had in making the plate. Mr. Hamerton says, of course, 
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it must always be understood that due credit must be given 
to this mechanical reproducer ; but considering that many 
do not even seek it now, a few might probably be willing, 
_ for a consideration, to efface themselves altogether. It will 


also be open for them, as Mr. Hamerton says these plates . 


are etchings, to produce Diirers and Rembrandts in any 
quantity that may be desired, the only difficulty being to 
get the old paper ; for the reproduction of old prints is the 
easiest matter possible. Of course these things can be 
done and are done now ; but we fear that Mr. Hamerton 
hardly realises how, by printing what he has, he may have 
encouraged this deception. In fact, these photographic 
engravers are clever copyists, and artists to just the same 
extent as the professional copyist of a picture is—with this 
exception : they are able by their mechanical contrivances to 
get a perfect facsimile. Therefore they should not be called 
etchers in the sense that would only confuse them with 
direct etchers; nor should their work be called etching if 
we wish any longer to preserve that art. They must either 
be described as some sort of photo-engravers, or a new 
name must be invented for them and for the art at once. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


The Exhibition of the New Salon, or of the “Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts,” .as it is officially known, has 
been looked for with much interest. It is pretty generally 
known that the cause of the secession from the ranks of 
the “Société des Artistes Francais” was brought about 
by that Society’s unchivalrous treatment of foreigners at 
the international exhibition last year, and much curiosity 
has existed as to the strength of the secession, which 
could only be shown by its first exhibition. This is now 
seen to be a very strong one. The first impression is that 
it is stronger than the Salon itself, but the strong pictures 
at the Salon will take a good deal of beating. No doubt the 
general level of merit at the Salon is lower this year than 
usual. To veil the secession it was necessary to maintain 
the normal number of exhibits, and this could only be done 
by admitting a large amount of rubbish. An exhibition 
about the size of our Royal Academy has been brought 
together by the seceders, and as many of these are men of 
the first rank their places could not be filled ; and to this 
extent the Salon has suffered. But without putting the two 
exhibitions in competition, it may be laid down that the 
new exhibition is a very interesting one. It is held at the 
Champs de Mars, in the building erected for the fine art show 
at the Centennial Exhibition of last year. The galleries 
are spacious ; there is plenty of room, plenty of light, and 
plenty of wall space. There is no crowding of the pictures, 
every one of which can be seen without creaking your neck 
or breaking your back, and when your eyes are weary you 
can retire to rest them into a fine salon decorated and 
furnished in deep blue and white, very quiet in effect and 
soothing to overtired nerves. At the head of the exhibitors 
stands, of course, the president, MEIssONIER, with his one 
picture “Octobre, 1806”— Napoleon and his generals 
witnessing the battle of Jena. The picture is unfinished, but 
the sight of it alone is worth a visit to Paris. Then we 
have Caro.us-DuRAN, who shows seven portraits, one or 
two of which are in his most brilliant manner. DaGNnan- 


BouvereEt has three small works, two landscapes and a 
portrait, which in their completeness of execution remind 
one of the finest works of Jan Van Eyck. LueErMItre has a 
most masterly portrait group, designed for the Hall of Com- 
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missions of the Faculty of Sciences, and three of his delight- 
ful landscapes with rustic figures. Puvis DE CHAVANNES 
is represented by a large work, “Inter Artes et Naturam,” 
destined for the Museum at Rouen, characterised by the 
usual absence of academic drawing, but by the presence of 
a poetic rendering of figures and landscapes worth much 
more than any quality that is simply academic. The 
distant river with the sleepy town upon its banks, which 
make up the background of this work, are a vision of 
beauty. Rot has nine exhibits, but, like Mr. SARGENT, he 
is this year a failure. He has forsaken his cattle and has 
taken to portraiture, and it will be well for him to get back 
quickly to that for which he has a gift. His portrait of 
Mme. Jeanne Hading is almost ludicrous. SARGENT 
shows his portrait of Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, 
which was on view in London last year at the New Gallery. 
He also sends a portrait of a lady in white which is quite 
unworthy of him. It has apparently been painted in great 
haste. To give a further idea of the strength of the 
exhibition the following names of exhibitors may be men- 
tioned :—Artz, BERAUD (a picture of the gaming table of 
Monte Carlo), BesNarD (who is almost incoherent in his 
extravagance of colour and sentiment), Mlle. BresLau 
(the thorn in the flesh to Mlle. Marie Bashkirtseff), 
CaRRIbRE, Cazin, CoLtin, Courtois, DescHAMPs, DANNAT, 
EDELFELT, GERVEX, HacBorc, Harrison, IsRAELs, MEs- 
DAG, Henry Moore, Rrsot, STEVENS, UHDE ; and DALou 
and Ropin are amongst the sculptors. Contrary to the 
custom of the Salon, which restricts each artist to two 
works in each section, the number has been unlimited, 
so that artists have been able to get together little 
collections of their works, which have been hung in- 
terestingly in groups; but the question arises, in view 
of the future of the new society, how can this be kept 
up? We all remember the strong exhibition that was 
brought together on the occasion of the opening of the 
Grosvenor Gallery. We must wait a year or two to 
see what will be the outcome of this secession from 
the Salon. 


The Burlington Fine Arts Club, whose hospitable 
shows of the works of special masters have long been 
celebrated—and which, it is well to note, is preparing an 
Exhibition of Bookbinding for the late autumn season— 
has this summer organised a more miscellaneous exhibition, 
which brings into view many drawings, pictures, etchings, 
pieces of plate and ceramic ware possessed by its members 
and their friends. We mention drawings first, because it is 
perhaps in that department of art that the collection is 
richest. Mr. HENRY VAUGHAN contributes that which is 
allowed to be a masterpiece of design by RAPHAEL —a pen- 
and-ink drawing of about the year 1508. It is a study of 
figures for the lower part of the “ Dispute of the Sacra- 
ment,” and is as full as it is possible to be of movement and 
of dignity in expression. Mr. Henry Vaughan also con- 
tributes a singularly interesting series of examples of the 
art of StoTHARD, many of them small and slight, but 
always exquisitely graceful, designs for illustrations to 
“ Rogers’s Poems.” Along with the drawings, the same 
contributor sends one of Stothard’s few really important 
oil pictures. This is a “ Féte Champétre,” inspired obvi- 
ously by WatTTEAv, and wrought in colours that recall, 
almost as fully as Watteau’s own, the debt that both 
painters owed to Venice. Of etchings—over and above a 
few noble but well-known examples of REMBRANDT and 
Vanpyck—there are noteworthy groups of less: familiar 
things; Mr. John M. Gray, of Edinburgh, lending about 
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a dozen plates by ANDREW GeppEs, one of which is 
a print of that portrait of his mother which is in the 
National Gallery of Scotland, and another of which is a 
landscape whose method recalls the later art of REMBRANDT. 
It is interesting to note that these prints—like a few 
interesting examples of E. T. Danre.t, of Norwich, which 
hang beside them—were done at a time long antecedent 
to what is known as “ the revival of etching” in England. 
Of a later period there are tasteful etchings by ARTHUR 
DitcHFIELD, whose sketches in colour are exhibited in 
considerable numbers. Among the silver-plate, what will 
probably be found most fascinating is a little collection of 
nefs—old-world table-ornaments like models of ships. One 
of such things, it may be remembered, lay on the feast- 
table in Mr. ORcHARDSON’s great picture in last year’s Royal 
Academy. Sir William Drake is the owner of at least two 
of those now exhibited at the Burlington Club. Mr. 
Alfred Higgins lends some pottery and other objects of 
value, and Mr. George Salting is also a contributor. 


REVIEWS. 


The second issue of “ Academy Architecture and Annual 
Architectural Review,” edited by Mr. ALEx Kocu, is before 
us. The first part is confined to the drawings exhibited in 
the Architectural Gallery which are not otherwise repro- 
duced. In order to extend its usefulness, there are two 
divisions in the work—(1) a selection of the architectural 
drawings exhibited, and (2) a reproduction of other 
architectural subjects in England and on the Continent. 
Taking into consideration the fact that most architectural 
drawings sent to the Academy are, as a rule, specially made 
for the purpose, and completed only on the eve of the 
day fixed for sending them in, Mr. Koch must be con- 
gratulated on the selection he has been able to obtain. 
Unfortunately, a tithe’only of the interesting architectural 
buildings of the year are ever represented in the Academy ; 
either there is no time to prepare drawings of these, or the 
expense is beyond what their authors think it worth while 
to undertake. Some architects, again, never exhibit draw- 
ings of their works ; the late Mr. Gzorce Devey and the 
late Mr. Wittram Eben NESFIELD, artists who had a 
great influence on the development of novel architectural 
style, never, we believe, made perspectives for exhibi- 
tion. To give more interest to the review, therefore, Mr. 
Koch in his second division has made a selection of other 
illustrations, some of which, and more particularly those of 
the works of foreign architects, are of considerable interest. 
M. Garnter’s splendid “Salle des Fétes” at Monte Carlo, 
M. Van Ysenpyck’s Belgian Town Halls, Herr Ritter 
von YEL’s opera-house at Budapest, the Parliament House 
in the same town by Herr Imre SreEINDL, and last, 
but not least, the magnificent staircase of the Imperial 
Court Museum at Vienna by BARon von HASENAUER, 
are all buildings of a high standard of design, and specially 
interesting by comparison with English architectural works 
of the present day. One very useful addition has been 
made in the reproduction of some plans of important 
buildings ; although these are always, in foreign exhibitions, 
considered to be of paramount importance, in the Royal 
Academy, where the space is* limited, they are seldom if 
ever sent. On the assumption that Mr. Koch's work is 
intended for those interested in the art and craft of archi- 
tecture, the plan, which is the keynote of every building, 
ought always to accompany the perspective or geometrical 
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elevation of the same. Reproductions of the sculptural 
accessories, which might be taken from photographs, would 
also be a welcome addition. 


The third part of the photographic serial publication 
called “Sun Artists” (Kegan Paul, Triibner and Co.) is a re- 
presentation of the work of Mr. J. B. B. Wellington. Of the 
four plates, the first, “ Eventide,” is the most interesting, 
and may well be called “a picture.” The sky and the 
landscape are brought together much asa painter would 
combine them, and out of two negatives taken in different 
places and at different times one picture is produced. This, 
of course, is a very common practice with photographers, but 
it is not often so much taste is shown in fitting the two 
together. The biographical sketch of the photographer accor:- 
panying the plates is quite as interesting as the plates 
themselves. 


“ Slijd,” as most people know by this time, is a very 
elementary sort of wood-carving practised extensively in 
Scandinavia. Some enthusiastic people are doing their 
best to introduce it into this country, and Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran have just issued a handbook on the subject. It 
is perfectly safe to say that anyone with ordinary intelli- 
gence may with this handbook learn to carve various 
articles, from a round plant-stick, to which to tie your tall 
flowers, to a plain wooden spoon. Ornament does not 
appear to enter into the scheme at all; it is simply the 
carving of plain objects. 


In the “Jnventaire Général des Richesses Art de la 
France” the publishers (Plon, Nourrit and Co.,of Paris) have 
brought down their great work to the second volume of the 
division . designated “ Paris: Monuments Civils.” This 
minute and careful classification of the innumerable art- 
treasures belonging to the State is not only a valuable 
addition to the art-literature of the day, offering a thousand 
facts and hints to the student ; it is also a guarantee of 
their security, and a guide and record as well. The only 
facts omitted, possibly with good reason, are the prices paid 
for the works. The present volume is of particular interest, 
as among its contents the paintings and sculptures in the 
Ex-Chapelle Expiatoire, the Palais de la Bourse, and the 
Panthéon, as well as in the places, squares, and avenues, 
are exhaustively enumerated and described. Were a 
kindred publication issued in England in blue-book form, 
it could hardly fail to increase the love, knowledge, and 
appreciation of such works as we can boast, while, at the 
same time, classifying our possessions. 


The “ Anglo-American Annual” (Neal and Brentano, 
Paris) contains, among a mass of advertisements, a cer- 
tain amount of information which will be of much 
service to art-students who propose to complete their 
education in Paris—especially those who propose to enter 
themselves at one or other of the ateliers. Men will ascer- 
tain how to proceed, whether their aim is one of Julien’s 
studios, or those of the better-known artists who take 
pupils at a moderate rate ; while ladies can make up their 
minds between M. Chaplin, M. Aublet, M. Carl Rosa, or to 
whomsoever they may decide to apply. 


A valuable contribution to the literature of Icelandic 
latitudes is made by Mr. Rus CARsTENSEN with his “ Zo 
Summers in Greenland,” which purports to be “an artist’s 
adventures among ice and islands, in fjords and mountains.” 
It is, if we may say so, empirically scientific, pretending to 
be but a popular account of the Greenland Exploration 
Expedition of 1884 under Lieutenant Jensen. The artist- 
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author has recorded his adventures and the result of his 
observations agreeably and with much minuteness ; while 
the activity of his pencil and brush has set upon paper a 
prodigious number of sketches of scenes, views, and animals 
with much spirit, and, it would appear, with more thorough- 
ness than art. 


Under the inexpressive title of “Up and Down” (Ward 
and Downey), Mr. Gitpert 8. Macquorp has issued a 
bookful of papers describing a ramble through Holland, 
Switzerland, and Bavaria, illustrated by a number of excel- 
lent drawings by his father, Mr. Taomas Macgquorp, R.I. 
These illustrations form the chief value of the book, for 
the text is too much given over to the diary method of per- 
sonal detail to interest anybody but the tripper. “We 
walked,” “We went up,” “We came out,” “ We went into 
a neighbouring restaurant, and had some delicious cold 
beef, bread and butter ”—a book which swarms with thrill- 
ing episodes such as these, together with anecdotes of the 
author’s washerwoman, cannot expect to meet with much 
approval. 


We have also received “ Ready Reference” (Griffith, 
Farran and Co.), by Mr. W. Ratston Batcu, which goes 
some way towards justifying its claim to be a universal 
cyclopedia, but it loses most of its value by its lack of 
arrangement ; “A Directory of Writers for the Literary 
Press,’ by Mr. W. M. Griswotp, Maine, U.S.A., would 
be a useful manual had it a little better claim to com- 
pleteness ; “ Academy Sketches” (W. H. Allen), edited by 
Mr. Henry BLacKBuRN, a volume which aims at repro- 
ducing pictures at all the current exhibitions, but which 
deals with them in rather a perfunctory manner, while 
the process blocks are very poorly printed; “ ZL’ Hxposi- 
tion Universelle” (J. Rothschild, Paris), a profusely illus- 
trated little record of the constructive details of the 
recent World’s Fair, exhaustive, and very cheap; and 
the sixth volume of the “ Modern Cyclopedia” (Blackie 
and Son), in which Dr. ANNANDALE continues his success- 
ful effort at producing a universal subject-dictionary in 
handy form, in which the illustrations are adequate and, 
in the artistic and architectural departments, very well 
done. It is nevertheless difficult to see why, if the name 
of Thomas Phillips is included, such men as Sir Antonio 
More, Moroni, El Mudo, Le Nain, Netscher, and others 
should be omitted. 


OBITUARY. 


Since our last record the deaths have occurred of several 
artists, the majority of whom, though not of universal re- 
nown, were nevertheless men of considerable ability in 
their separate spheres. By far the most distinguished 
among them was M. Ropert FL Leury, the pupil of 
Horace Vernet, Girodet, and Gros, who was born in 1797, 
and entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts twenty years later. 
In 1824 he made his first appearance in the Salon, and at 
once gained a third-class medal. He rapidly made his 
mark, all the usual honours being received by him in due 
course, until he was created a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour in 1867. M. Robert Fleury produced in all some 
fourscore canvases, including historical painting and 
portraiture. Best known among his compositions are his 


“Triumphal Entry of Clovis into Tours,” “Galileo before 
his Judges,” and “Christopher Columbus,” the two latter 
of which are at the Luxembourg. He also decorated the 
“Tribunal de Commerce” of Paris. M. CAMILLE DEMESNAY, 
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the sculptor, has died at the age of seventy-four. His chief 
works were statuary for church decoration. M. MICHIELSs, 
who was born in Antwerp in 1801, was one of the best of 
Belgian etchers, and reproduced with his needle most of 
the masterpieces in the museum of his natal town. Mr. 
Henry Avery, the eminent architect of New York, whose 
efforts were specially directed to founding a taste for pure 
yet original style in architecture in America, was a pupil of 
the Beaux Arts of Paris. The mansions of Mr. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Marquand, and other millionaires, were constructed 
from his designs. Sefior Casto Piasencta, who has died 
at Madrid, was among the more prominent of Spanish 
painters. The picture by which he is best known is his 
“Origin of the Roman Republic”—a dramatic rendering 
of the death of Lucretia. M. Cuartes Lepec, born in 
Paris in 1830, was one of the best miniature and enamel- 
painters in France. He was the pupil of Flandrin, and 
carried off a medal at the Salon of 1864. Three years later 
he was admitted to the Legion of Honour. M. JEAN SUL- 
ABADIE, pupil of M. Falquiére, was a young sculptor of 
high promise, whose career has been suddenly cut off. He 
was born in Toulouse, and while still a boy made his début 
in the Salon. He obtained his second medal in 1887, and 
at last year’s exhibition he carried off a gold medal. M. 
Louis AUVRAY was a native of Valenciennes, where he was 
born in 1810, and became pupil of David D’Angers. As a 
sculptor he takes high rank, but his artistic career was 
greatly overshadowed by his literary labours. He was 
the founder of the Revue Artistique et Littéraire, and 
co-editor of that wonderful compilation, the “ Dictionary 
of the Artists of the French School.” M. ABEL Surat, 
an etcher of some repute, and who gained a medal 
in 1876 for his plates after portraits and genre pictures, 
has died at the age of sixty-one. In M. Cuzin France 
loses one of her greatest bookbinders of all times. 
He was a true artist, a man of infinite taste and unsur- 
passable execution ; and asserted his right to the premier 
place by his exhibit at the Paris Exhibition. For that 
work he obtained the grand prix. M. Louis ARTAN, 
who has recently died at Nieuport, was one of the foremost 
Belgian sea-painters—an artist who only just missed being 
great. Two men, both closely allied to the literature of 
the arts, have also passed away. Mr. SopEN Situ, of the 
South Kensington Museum, in which he was Keeper of the 
National Art Library, was a most efficient public servant, 
broad in his views, a stickler for wise organisation, and, in 
spite of his training, a hater of red tape. He brought the 
Library to a high state of efficiency, and his pride in it has 
brought a harvest of excellent results. M. PxHinirpe 
Burry, one of the principal of French art critics, was born 
in 1830, and soon became attached to the manufactory of 
Gobelins. Besides being a journalist of eminence, he was 
a book-writer on art of much taste and sagacity, and one of 
the acknowledged leaders of artistic taste in France. He 
was a Knight of the Legion of Honour, and, since 1880, an 


-“Tnspecteur des Beaux Arts.” His critique of Mr. Sey- 


mour Haden’s work is a masterly performance. We 
must not omit to mention the late Mr. Matr Morgan, the 
cartoonist, who died some time since in New York. At 
one time, when he was producing his weekly picture for 
The Tomahawk, and capturing many scalps, his name was 
on all men’s lips; but the paper collapsed, and he left 
England for the States. He was a man of some genius, of 
enormous ability and originality, and with great powers of 
draughtsmanship, but he failed to achieve the position to 
which his talents entitled him. 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON NATIONAL COMPETITION. 


The one-day exhibition at the South Kensington 
Museum of the successful works in the “National Com- 
petition of Schools of Science and Art, and Art Schools,” 
enables us to form some idea of the general progress of art 
among the people during the past year. Frankly, it is not 
very encouraging. Great improvement is shown in some 
departments, but precisely in those in which we did not par- 
ticularly wish to see it. The great advance is made in the 
fine arts, in sculpture and painting. We are, of course, highly 
gratified to observe the extraordinary promise of the young 
sculptor, Mr. Davip McGi1, in whom we fancy we see 
possibly a second ALFRED GILBERT. Nor are we less pleased 
with the capital work of Messrs. Ropert BryDEN and 
HaRoLp SPEED in modelling, and with the knowledge that 
the time-studies from the life and the flower-painting 
touch a higher standard than any reached before. But that 
is not what South Kensington was founded for. The nation 
has not spent millions in order that South Kensington might 
usurp the place of the existing fine-art schools, and turn 
out a few good individual artists. The great original idea 
was to raise the standard of the art industries of the country 
by educating designers, and bringing them up in the know- 


ledge of the laws of design, and by developing and directing 
their taste ; so that their art, applied to those industries, 
might enable England to keep pace with other countries, and 
produce objects which would satisfy the people and prevent 
them from going abroad for what they otherwise could not 


obtain at home. But what do we see? Excellence in all 
sections foreign to the real intention of the institution, and 
mediocrity in the arts of design, whether for application 
to textiles, or what not. The fact that a gold medal has 
been awarded to a most disagreeable and, to our mind, 
ugly and unsatisfactory design for printed cottons is un- 
fortunate, but still it is only an incident. We are struck 
by the narrow range covered by the competition. Printed 
goods, textiles, carpets, damask table-cloths, lace, wall- 
papers, tiles, interior decoration, book illustration, panels, 
stained glass, mosaics, studies of historic ornament, pottery, 
metal work, iron work, and book ornamentation, constitute 
a list that looks very well upon paper, and yet in the 
galleries makes a very poor show, especially when we 
remember that they are the cream of no fewer than 135,651 
works sent up for examination. Why is there no wood- 
carving, no objects, or designs of objects, of everyday use, 
artistically treated, whether furniture, gas-fittings, china-de- 
corations, and soon? Instead of such practical designs we 
have among these prize-works merely drawings, in many cases 
of an effete character, betraying no genius, little originality, 
and hardly any indication of the pupil becoming a master. 
There appears but little disposition to join hands with the 
great manufacturer for the production of commercial objects 
of beauty and real art value, nor can it honestly be said 
that any manufacturer visiting the exhibition would come 
away with a design he would be glad to adopt, or even im- 
pressed with the prospective chance of much valuable co- 
operation from South Kensington. The result conveys the 
impression that the ponderous machinery of the book-keeping 
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department of the great art-education system to a great 
extent monopolised the energies and distracted the atten- 
tion of the authorities. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The directors of the National Gallery acquire new 
treasures, both by gift and purchase, so rapidly, that it is 
almost time to speculate how long it will be before the wall- 
space of the galleries in Trafalgar Square is entirely oc- 
cupied. The three great pictures by HoLBEIN, VELASQUEZ, 
and Moroni are not yet in their places, and we shall deal 
with them in a future number. Meanwhile several interest- 
ing works have been added. Juan BaprisTE DEL Mazo 
is a painter who has hitherto been unrepresented at the 
National Gallery. The picture which has been given by 
Mr. Crompton Roberts is therefore the more valuable. It 
is a portrait of admirable pose and refined colour, and it 
has something of the style of Velasquez, who was Del 
Mazo’s master. The “ Portrait of a Young Man” by Ber- 
NARDINO SIEINIO, a painter whose works are rarely seen, 
displays some of the qualities of the Venetian school. It 
is dignified and restrained, and is distinguished by that 
richness of colour which was the first characteristic of 
the Venetian painters. The National Gallery is already 
rich in the works of GiovaANNiI BELLINI, the master from 
whom TITIAN and GrorGIonE received instruction, and the 
example which has recently been purchased is not of 
supreme interest. It is dry in style and not entirely satis- 
factory in colour. But then Bellini’s reputation was in 
great measure the reflection of his pupils’ glory, and he 
probably learnt more from Titian than he was able to 
impart to his distinguished fellow-citizen. “A Winter 
Scene,” by JEAN BEERSWAATAN, is more curious than 
artistic, and has doubtless been acquired to fill a gap in the 
collection. It seems to be a matter of controversy, whether 
merit or variety should have the greater weight with those 
who direct the fortunes of the National Gallery. In our 
own mind, however, there is no uncertainty; to us it 
appears the veriest of commonplaces that in the collection 
of pictures, artistic considerations should be ever paramount. 
JEAN Victor's “ Village Cobbler” is not a great work. Its 
author was a pupil of RemBrannvt, but he had little of the 
power or style of his master. In colour the present example 
is unpleasant, and neither drawing nor composition is 
fresh or original. 


THE NEW RULES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


The effect of the new rules governing the admission of 
students to the Royal Academy Schools is so startling, as 
to afford complete justification for their adoption. Our 
readers will remember that we have again and again pointed 
out the absurdity of the old so-called “ test ”—the laboured 
execution of a number of highly stippled drawings of an 
antique statue and a hand and foot, when he or she who 
was the best and most patient stippler was esteemed the 
most promising artist. And the excellence of those stipples ! 
The result was that a class of work, which was especially 
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well adapted to female genius, carried in a large majority of 
women, while of those-students whose later successes did 
credit to their Academy training, by far the greater propor- 
tion were the men—that is to say, those who formed the 
small minority of successful “ probationers.” This proved, 
according to our argument, firstly, that the test applied was 
absolutely valueless, and, secondly, that the major part of 
the Royal Academy School expenses—amounting to about 
£6,000 a year—was, judged by results, practically thrown 
away. The Atademy have now found out the truth of 
these contentions, for by the new painter-like tests, by 
which artistic power and not “vicious industry” is the 
“open sesame,” they discover to their surprise that where- 
as in 1887 seven men and fifteen women were admitted, in 
1888 eight men and twenty-two women, and in 1889 four- 
teen men and eighteen women passed into the probation 
class, this year (1890) fourteen men and three women have 
been successful! This is, of course, the proportion that is 
to be expected by the relative number of male to female 
artists who make their subsequent appearance in the exhi- 
bitions. The limitation of age, too, to twenty-three has 
had the effect of excluding petrified, middle-aged medi- 
ocrity from entering the hopeless race with no other 
peasible result than to occupy places that might be much 
better filled. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Among the works recently acquired by the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery is an excellent bust-portrait of Dr. 
John Brown, the genial author of “ Rab and his Friends,” by 
Georce Rem, R.S.A. ; a portrait of Lord Clyde, by Bar- 
KER, presented by Lord Rosebery ; an old panel half-length 
of King James V. ; and marble busts of Professor Sir John 
Leslie, of Professor Aytoun, and of Charles Maclaren, the 
geologist. Two of the large upper galleries of the institu- 
tion, hitherto only used for the meetings of the Art Congress, 
held in Edinburgh last year, have now been opened to the 
public. They contain a collection of about two hundred 
engraved Scottish portraits, and a supplementary exhibi- 
tion including over a hundred examples of the work of 
the foreign portrait engravers, nearly one hundred drawings 
of Old Edinburgh, executed by the late James DruMMonpD, 
R.S.A., curator of the Scottish National Gallery, and a large 
series of casts from the antique, consisting mainly of Roman 
portrait busts, selected from the Albacini Collection, pur- 
chased by the Board of Manufactures in 1839. 


THE LONGFORD HEIRLOOMS. 


Pending the result of the appeal from the decision of 
the Court of Chancery, we may congratulate the nation on 
their acquisition for the National Gallery of the three great 
masterpieces of the Earl of Radnor’s collection at Radnor 
Castle. The first of these is “The Ambassadors ”—other- 
wise called “The Philosophers ”—-by HotBetn, which Dr. 
Waagen declared to be “the most important of all that I 
have seen in England by Hans Holbein.” Neither title, by 
the way, appears quite correct ; judging from the fact that 
one figure—he with the dagger —is evidently a man of rank— 
possibly Sir Thomas Wyatt—and the other, surrounded by 
geological and wind instruments and a globe, is as obviously 
a man of learning (although it has been surmised that he is 
Wyatt’s secretary), it would seem that “One Ambassador 
and One Philosopher” would be nearer the mark. The 
date of the canvas is 1533. The second picture is the 


celebrated portrait of the Admiral “ Adrian Pulido Pareja,” 
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full of the energy and masterfulness of VELASQUEZ, yet exe- 
cuted with unusual care. This picture, which was exhibited 
at the Old Masters’ Exhibition in 1873, together with “ The 
Ambassadors,” is the original one, of which the Duke of 
Bedford’s—seen in last year’s Old Masters’—is a replica. 
This magnificent picture is the full-length, life-size portrait 
of that famous sea-captain who so distinguished himself at 
the siege of Fuentarabia in 1638, and who was thereupon 
promoted to be Admiral of the Fleet of New Spain. It is 
signed “ Dio. Velasqz., Philip IV., a cubiculo éiusgq. pictor, 
1639.” The third picture, by Moront, has never, we believe, 
been seen by the public since it first found its way to 
Longford. It is fitting that we should draw attention to 
the fact that it is solely owing to the spirited initiative 
of Mr. Sidney Colvin, of the British Museum, that these 


splendid works have been saved to the nation, hardly less, in 


point of fact, than to the patriotic donors of £30,000 whose 
noble gift. has induced the Treasury to add the remaining 
£25,000 required. 


THE GROSVENOR AND THE NEW GALLERIES. 


In continuation of the statistics of 1888 and 1889 con- 
nected with these rival galleries that recently appeared in 
Tse Macazine or Art, Mr. ALGERNON GRAVEs supplies 
us with the following interesting figures concerning the 
current exhibitions of this year. 

The Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition is composed of 426 
works contributed by 296 artists, which may be divided as 
follows :— 


56 artists who appeared previous to 1888 sent 80 works. 
16 artists who contributed for the first time in 
1888 . a ss 
39 artists who contributed for the first time in in 
1889 5 i 62 ,, 
108 artists appear for the first time in 1390 isp 130 ,, 
77 artists who contribute this year to both 
exhibitions send to the Grosvenor _... 127 5 
296 426 


The New Gallery Exhibition is composed of 436 works 
contributed by 251 artists, which can be divided as 
follows :— 

76 artists who were contributors to the 

Grosvenor up to 1887 send eas 
24 artists who were contributors to the 
Grosvenor up to 1889 send = 33 Cy, 
14 artists who during 1888 or 1889 sent works 
to both galleries now send only to the 


194 works. 


New Gallery ss 20 5 
77 artists who contribute this year to both ex- 
hibitions send to the New Gallery _... 14 ,, 


26 artists who have in 1888 and 1889 sent to 
the New Gallery, but never to the 


Grosvenor, send . 35 oy, 
34 artists who have not. previously to 1890 

exhibited at either Gallery, send ne 40 ,, 
251 436 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


The Royal Society of British Artists has made up 
much lost ground by the exhibition of studies and de- 
signs for decoration which recently graced their galleries. 
Admirable work was contributed by Sir FREDERICK LEIGH- 
Ton, Mr. BuRNE-JoneEs, Mr. HERKomeER, Mr. ALMA-TADEMA 
(a superb study of Nuremberg, rich in colour and wholly 
spontaneous in feeling and execution), Mr. WALTER CRANE, 
Mr. HaMILTon JACKSON, the late Cecrt Lawson, Mr. G. 
F. Watts, and many another master of the pencil. It is 
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hardly needful to enter into details, now that the doors are 
closed, but it is manifest to the most casual observer that 
such a collection as this is, from the artistic point of view, 
worth a hundred exhibitions of pot-boilers, such as have 
ere now been seen in the fine galleries of Suffolk Street. 

It is not often that a collection of pictures brought 
together at Earl’s Court has deserved or received notice in 
these columns. In the present instance, however, the case 
is different. The works gathered together at the French 
Exhibition, representing fairly well the general level of the 
two recent Salons in Paris, include a few of the best works 
that distinguished those galleries, together with a great 
number of the second-rate canvases, vieilles crovites many 
of them, but interesting as proving to the untravelled 
Englishman that the quality of the “art” which goes to 
make up the bulk of the great French exhibitions is little 
better than that which we annually deplore in Bond Street 
and in Piccadilly. Among the principal exhibitors of 
paintings are Messrs. GEROME, DELAUNAY, RoLt, RAPHAEL 
Cottin, Dantan, Carotus-Duran, AvuBLET, DeEBat- 
Ponson, Dusure, Durz, Grrarpot, JuLES LEFEBVRE, 
RicHEMoNT, Luminais, and Tony Rosert- FLeury. 
Crayon, in the use of which the French excel, is repre- 
sented by that master of the art, Monsieur P. Renovarp, 
by M. Yon and Mme. MapELEINE Lemarre; while etching 
is represented by many of the greatest living practitioners in 
France. Mr. Whitley and M. Guillemet have done well in 
affording Londoners the chance of judging current French 
art—not, of course, quite the best—nearly as well as they 
could in Paris itself. 


The interesting and valuable exhibition of metal-work 
which was held some time since at Armourers’ Hall was pro- 
moted with a view to affording practical encouragement 
to the trades concerned, and the Armourers and Brasiers’ 
Company offered valuable prizes for competition among 
designers, master metal-workers, and apprentices. The 
results, after having been judged by Messrs. A. Gilbert, 
A.R.A., and H. W. Singer, were placed before the public 
in judicious contrast with a carefully selected loan collection 
of Oriental arms and metal-work from the India Museum. 
The comparison is not by any means flattering to our so- 
called civilisation. The English designs are almost without 
exception weak and amateurish, while even in the technical 
processes the works lack crispness and vigour of execution. 
They seem to show the weakness of experiment rather than 
the power of a master-hand. Among the exhibits worthy 
of especial remark were a set of saw-pierced furniture 
ornaments in dark brass by HERBERT BENNETT, and in the 
apprentices’ class a promising specimen by THomas BrYAn, 
two engraved brass trays by C. W. Crowber, and a par- 
ticularly fine repoussé iron plate by C. E. L. Korster, 
which latter was quite the best thing among the competi- 
tion exhibits, but was unfortunately disqualified in its 
class. In the Indian collection great interest attached to 
the medieval German sword-blades with Mahratta gauntlet- 
hilts, and to the specimens of cire perdue casting—a process 
in which Europeans have still much to learn. On the whole 
the exhibition was a distinctly valuable one from an educa- 
tional point of view, and the Company is to be congratulated 
on a. step in the right direction. 





REVIEWS. 


The new selection from Turner’s “ Liber Studivrum,” 
which Messrs. Blackie have sent us, is at once luxurious, im- 
portant, and admirable. While it will fulfilevery purpose of 
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the “South Kensington Drawing Books ”—a series to which 
it nominally belongs—it appeals likewise to all amateurs of 
fine taste and to the students of esthetic criticism and of 
the history of art—the historical and critical introduction 
being written by Mr. FrepERickK WerEpDMoRE, and such 
notes as may be considered practical suggestions to the 
student of drawing being furnished by Mr. Frank Snort, 
who (as it may be necessary to remind some of our 
readers) is at once one of the most original and one of the 
most craftsmanlike of contemporary artists in etching. In 
addition to Mr. Wedmore’s specially written introduction, 
there are not unnaturally included in the text many 
familiar quotations from Mr. Ruskin, who more than a 
generation ago called the attention of the public to the 
superlative merits of Turner’s “ Liber” prints ; and though 
Mr. Ruskin’s view that Turner's “ Liber” delivers, if we may 
so put it, a message almost wholly melancholy, is one that 
is not fully shared by more recent writers, it is yet always 
interesting to consider his eloquent and impressive com- 
mentary. Mr. Stoprorp Brooke is possibly the only 
younger critic who treats the “Liber” and the mind of 
Turner from almost precisely Mr. Ruskin’s point of view, 
and, interesting as his style and his love of the subject make 
his writings, there was no necessity to quote at such length 
as has been done here that which has appeared and is still 
accessible in another publication. Furthermore, the pre- 
face by Mr. Joun Warp—to whose energy the conception 
and execution of this elaborate book is mainly due—is itself 
unnecessarily long. Having thus frankly indicated all that 
the most critical student of the volume could take exception 
to, we may proceed to direct attention to the reproductions 
of the “ Liber” prints, or of parts of them. They are of 
several kinds, and each kind has been executed almost 
faultlessly. Four full-size plates—photographic as to their 
basis, but which the needle of Mr. Short has likewise 
touched— reproduce with astonishing fidelity the effects of 
Turner’s finished prints. Smaller reproductions, printed in 
brown ink, in the text, recall delightfully the many Turner 
subjects of which they do not claim to be exact facsimiles. 
Again, there are fragments which serve as drawing lessons. 
And, to mention last among the illustrations a feature 
which is assuredly not the least important, there are most 
interesting reproductions of the very earliest state of the 
plates—the state, we mean, when there was no mezzotint 
upon the copper, but only Turner’s pure etched outline. 
These original etchings, as well as fine impressions of the 
finished states, are, as everybody knows, most rare and 
costly. With what are called the “unpublished ” plates, 
which Turner never quite completed, that is especially so. 
Very wise therefore has been the inclusion, in the present 
publication, of so much that recalls the charm and greatness 
of Turner’s art at its best period—-the first twenty years, 
roughly speaking, of the century now drawing to a close. 
Mr. Wedmore’s introduction, as an original contribution to 
the literature of the “ Liber,” is of distinct value, displaying 
the keen and sympathetic critical faculty of the writer in a 
very favourable light. The historical portion of his notes is 
not as exhaustive as we might have wished, seeing how 
capable he is of the task, and he has preferred to criticise 
the “ Liber” as a whole rather than to take it in any detail. 
He has at any rate escaped the charge to which Mr. Ward is 
open—he has not chosen to overweight the book, and he 
has drawn on no one’s opinion for his own. 


A new edition of “Adventures of a Younger Son,” by 
EpWARD JoHN TRELAWNY, opens with great promise with 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s new “Adventure Series” of novels. 
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The exciting character of the semi-autobiographical book 
rendered it at once famous when it first appeared in 1831. 
The author’s face has, as the reader is aware, been im- 
mortalised by Sir Everett Millais in “The North-West 
Passage ;” the only other existing portrait of him as 
he was being the photograph of which a reproduction 
forms the frontispiece to the book. The friend of Byron 
and Shelley, he aided them in their campaign. It was 
he who rescued the body of his friend Shelley and cre- 
mated it on the shore of the Bay of Spezzia. Those 
precious ashes now lie in Rome, and beside them his own, 
by his special direction, were laid nine years ago. The 
book is more than a biography. It is a highly coloured 
romance, full of blood and adventure, written with great 
vivacity, vigour, and picturesqueness. It is furnished with 
a scholarly introduction by Mr. Edward Garnett, which 
greatly improves the value of the book ; not only by its 
history of how it came to be written, but also by the accurate 
measure it takes of the author’s veracity. 


“ Practical Notes on the Preparation of Drawings for 
Photographic Reproduction,” by Col. Waterhouse (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and: Co.), is a small manual on the art of 
making line drawings with the pen, chiefly in connection 
with architectural subjects. The author has evidently had 
considerable experience in this branch of work, but when 
he comes to deal with other branches, he has to draw upon 
well-known works by other men for his information, so 
that this may be taken to be a handbook specially for 
architectural draughtsmen. 

Messrs. Mansell and Co., of Oxford Street, are publishing 
a very interesting series of photographs of the South Pacific 
Islands. The portraits of some of the gentle, and in some 
cases handsome savages are very good. Mr. Charles Reid, 
of Wishaw, N.B., has issued a new series of “ Artists’ 
Photographic Scraps” of animals. They are not scrappy— 
an enormous amount of pains has evidently been taken to 
arrange the groups well; many of them are carefully com- 
posed pictures in black and white. 


NOTABILIA. 


Judging from certain facts that have recently come to 
light, there can be little doubt that a factory for the 
manufacture of false “Cecil Lawsons” is in full working 
order in London. From information received from Mr. F. 
W. Lawson, the brother and, to a certain degree, the teacher 
of the deceased artist, we desire to place our readers on 
their guard. 

The winning of third-class medals at the Salon by Mr. 
Wyty Grier, with his “ Bereft ”—which was skied at last 
year's Academy—and by Mr. Tircoms, a pupil of Mr. 
Hubert Vos, with his “ Primitive Methodists,” is not a 
very creditable achievement on the part of English artists. 
Was it not, perhaps, that the English painters have grown a 
little tired of the exacting conditions of many exhibitions ? 


The award of the Medal of Honour of the Salon to 
Monsieur F. L. Francais has been received with enthusiasm 
by the artists of France, and especially by the land- 
scape painters, whose claims have so long and so unjustly 
been ignored. M. Frangais’ pictures are “View of the 
Sévre at Clisson” and “Foggy Morning in the Environs 
of Paris”—remarkable works, indeed, coming as they do 
from the hand of a painter of six-and-seventy years of age. 


Mr. W. ReyNotps STEPHENS is proceeding apace with 
the preparations for his fresco, which he has been com- 
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missioned by the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy to execute in their refreshment room. The 
sketch, on the subject of “Summer,” gained the prize at 
the Schools in 1887 for “a design for the decoration of a 
public building,” and was held to be so geod that the 
commission followed in due course. 


The eminent sculptor, M. Gui~taumg, has been ap- 
pointed to the Directorship of the Villa Medici, at Rome— 
the French School of Art in the Eternal City. Not only is 
heasculptor of the highest calibre, but he is also a voluminous 
writer on Aisthetics and the History of Art, an art inspec- 
tor, teacher and lecturer, a member of the Institut de 
France, and Commander of the Legion of Honour, so that 
he may be held worthy of the position filled in the past by 
the greatest artists of France. 


Referring to the extraordinary price of £6,090 paid for 
“The Dairy Farm,” by Paut Porter, at the recent dispersal 
of the Stover Collection, a contemporary remarks that that 
sum is hardly excessive in view of the great scarcity of 
Potter’s works, as they “are so rare that some forty years 
have elapsed since there has been one for sale in England.” 
There is no foundation for this statement. Within the 
period mentioned fifteen Paul Potters have been sold at 
Christie’s alone, exclusive of “The Dairy Farm,” the aggre- 
gate sum realised by them being £4,113. 


To such a pass have illustrated journalism and “detec- 
tive” photography brought things in these latter days that a 
meeting of French jurists has recently been held to determine 
whether or not a man has a copyright in his own features, or, 
as the question was put: “ May an artist, apart from de- 


- famatory intention, reproduce a person’s features without his 


consent in a picture, drawing, or design?” The result of a 
lively debate was that an artist could not so act. If this 
decision be upheld in law, illustrated journalism and artistic 
actualité will suffer a severe blow, while the caricaturist’s 
occupation will to a great extent be gone. 


Although the awards at the Munich Exhibition savour 
a little of that “ promiscuousness ” which distinguished the 
medal-giving at Paris, the English artists have, on the 
whole, every reason to be pleased with the impression they 
have made in a capital second only, from the point of art, 
to Paris itself. First-class medals are awarded to Mr. 
JAMES GUTHRIE, the young figure and landscape painter of 
Glasgow, and to Mr. WaTERHOUSE, R.A.; while second-class 
medals are adjudged to Mr. J. R. Rem, Mr. Watton, of 
Glasgow, and to Mr. Lavery CRawrorD, for painting ; to 
Mr. Onstow Forp, A.R.A., for sculpture; and to Mr. 
Axe. Haic, Mr. WaLker, Mr. Macseru, A.R.A., and Mr. 
Wyte, A.R.A., for etching. We may thus judge of the 
class of art which finds special favour in Munich. 


The robbery of two miniature paintings from the exhi- 
bition stands of the Royal Academy need hardly weigh 
further with exhibitors, as we are informed that hencefor- 
ward all small “stealable” articles will be shown in glass 
cases, securely locked and fastened. The case is a difficult 
one to deal with, seeing that the detective in the employ of 
the Academy usually takes his stand at the turnstiles and 
incontinently refuses admission to any “known” person 
of predatory habits. Yet, skilful though he is, he is not 
always able to pierce disguises or to scent a likely new 
offender. When the wooden skirting was removed from 
Somerset House after the transfer of the Academy to 
Trafalgar Square, many old purses were found behind it— 
some of them manifestly dating back to the days of Sir 
Joshua. 













THE BRITISH GALLERY. 


By this title, we presume, the new National Gallery of 
British Art will in due course be known, and, seeing all that 
that title conveys, it is astonishing that we have been so 
long without such an institution. The necessity has of late 
been a crying one, and yet it is only to the persistence 
and skill with which Sir James Linton, Mr. Orrock, Sir 
J.C. Robinson, and others have worked the matter up to 
agitation point, is at last due the general feeling which has 
brought it before Parliament and the country. The site 
provided by Government is, of course, not so good as 
Kensington Palace would have afforded, but at the same 
time it has its advantages. The east and west galleries, 
together with the connecting sculpture gallery which is to 
be erected, form a ground-plan resembling the letter H, in 
the hollow squares of which lie the New Royal College of 
Music and the Imperial Institute. We have the word of 
the Presidents of the various Royal Artistic Societies of 
London that the space and arrangements are adequate, 
and that there is ample ground and wall room for the 
proper display of oil-paintings, water-colours, and sculpture. 
It is a relief to know that the gallery will be entirely in- 
dependent of the Museum authorities, and that the archi- 
tectural proprieties will be observed. Guarantees should 
also be forthcoming (1) that the fire-proof qualities of the 
building are to be more satisfactory than Captain Shaw at 
present guarantees ; (2) that having got the building, a high 
standard should be established, so as to exclude everything 
not worthy of the character of the institution ; and (3) that 
fine examples of engravings, medals, etchings, wood-en- 
gravings, and other worthy works of fine art should be 
admissible, and kept conveniently accessible in cabinets in 
the galleries. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY IN 1889. 


The thirty-third annual report which Mr. GEoRGE 
Scuarr, the distinguished Director and Secretary, has 
placed before the trustees, records the history of the 
National Portrait Gallery down to the end of June last. 
The death of Sir Richard Wallace, one of the trustees, finds 
therefore no mention, but, on the other hand, the election 
of Mr. W. H. Alexander to the place left vacant by the late 
Lord Lamington is publicly stated to be in acknowledgment 
of his benefaction to the institution with which his name, 
says Mr. Scharf, will always be connected as a munificent 
and patriotic donor. The new gallery, continues the report, 
“is about to be erected entirely at Mr. Alexander’s own 
expense, and will be the best and most enduring tribute of 
his great interest in the object for which it was instituted. 
There are but few instances of such liberality.” 

Fifteen portraits have been presented during the year. 
These include the Earl of Iddesleigh (painting by E. Lone, 
R.A.), Sir Elijah Impey (crayon drawing by Sir THomas 
LawreEncg, R.A.), De Quincey (bust by Sir Jonn STEExt, 
R.S.A.—not R.A. as given in the Report), John Flaxman, 
R.A. (drawing by J. ATK1nson), Oliver Goldsmith (paint- 
ing in the school of ReyNnoups), Belzoni (by a painter un- 
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known), Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. (paintings by Sir Francis 
Grant and J. Battantyne, R.S.A.), Sir Rowland Hill 
(painting by J. A. VinTER), and Robert Browning (painting 
by RupotpH Lenmann). The six purchases are, Grimaldi 
the clown (painting by Joun Cawse), Dr. John Wolcot, 
“ Peter Pindar” (painting by J. Opie, R.A.), John Dryden 
(painting by Sir Goprrey KNELier), Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith (painting by J. Eckstein), Rev. Prof. John Playfair 
(painting by Sir Henry Rarsurn), and General Monck, 
Duke of Albemarle (print by D. Loccan). Nineteen en- 
graved portraits have been purchased, five pictures have 
been cleaned, twenty-one put under glass, and thirty-two 
have found storage room in the National Gallery. As no 


figures are given to show the admissions to view the collec- 


tion ever since its removal to Bethnal Green, it is to be 
assumed that they are very inconsiderable. The previous 
average was something like 100,000 annually. Mr. Scharf 
concludes by saying that all difficulties have now been 
surmounted, and that there is every probability of the new 
gallery meeting all its requirements. As it has hitherto 
been stated that the site was too small, it is to be surmised 
that additional ground has been secured by taking in the 
triangular space recently handed over conjointly by the 
Government and the County Council, and adding it to the 
ground-plan. We hope that this ingenious device has been 
adopted, so that space for a British Artists’ Room may even 
now be found. 


BLACK-AND-WHITE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The illness of Mr. CHartes KEENE has once more 
brought the extraordinary merit of his artistic work pro- 
minently before the public. It is agreed by all true con- 
noisseurs that these drawings, which move us all to laughter 
weekly in Punch, but too few of us appreciate at their just 
merit, justify the placing of the great draughtsman in the 
very front rank of English artists. That fact was recog- 
nised by the French jury which desired to award him a 
Grand Prix at the recent Paris Exhibition, and it is ad- 
mitted by every artist in the country. Many rumours are 
in the air just now concerning the conversion of the Royal 
Academy in respect to black-and-white work and its 
readiness to elect a professor of the art at an early oppor- 
tunity. Younger men can wait ; and it would be a lasting 
shame if the Academy allowed so great a man as Charles 
Keene to pass away without honouring him and itself by 
calling him into the fold. Not that Mr. Keene himself cares 
about the matter one way or another. We believe that he 
is perfectly indifferent on the subject; but when repro- 
ducers in engraving of other men’s works are elected to 
membership, it is simply preposterous that one of the few 
living geniuses in the world of English art should be passed 
over in silence and neglect. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND IN 1888. 


The extremely belated report for 1888 has at last been 
issued, but why so great a length of time has been allowed 
to elapse it is impossible to say. As usual, Mr. Henry 
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Doy.e renders admirable account of the gallery under his 
charge, and is able to show some remarkable bargains. The 
thirteen pictures, which have been’ purchased at a cost 
of only £550, include three Dutch subject-pictures by J. 
VanvER CAPPELLE, STEENWYCK, and VANDER PoEL. The 
rest are portraits highly interesting for the most part, by 
painters of merit, including Reynotps, Hupson, Prince 
Hoare, HayMan, ZorFANy, and Lawrence. Seventy-one 
portraits of rare quality were bought from the Chaloner 
Smith sale with the three hundred pounds presented by 
‘Sir Edward Guinness, and the rest of the grant was spent 
in the restoration and glazing of pictures, Of the 87,650 
free admissions no fewer than 25,000 were Sunday attend- 
ances—a fact which speaks volumes to those who can read. 
the signs of the times. 


REVIEWS. 


Followers of the cult of Ruskin will find in Mr. E. T. 
Coox’s “ Studies in Ruskin” (George Allen, Sunnyside, 
Orpington) the most important effort that has yet been 
made to. reduce Mr. Ruskin’s theory to order, and to har- 
monise the Professor's constantly divergent views on all 
subjects, artistic, moral, and economical. The volume is, 
indeed, a masterly analysis and disquisition of the Rus- 
kinian synthetic philosophy, a scholarly and sympathetic 
criticism by one of the most accomplished of the students of 
Ruskin. In no sense a defence, it is perfectly candid in its 
‘criticisms and outspoken in its deductions, and is at once a 
check on the Ruskinian enthusiast and hero-worshipper and 
an answer to his adversaries. It deals, confessedly, with 
“some aspects of the work and teaching of John Ruskin,” 
and while it endeavours to do no more than to treat the 
subject with honest frankness, the critical acumen of its 
author arrives not only at defending the master from un- 
just attack, but also at laying bare his weaknesses. It is 
manifest, however, that Mr. Cook sympathises in his own 
heart with Mr. Ruskin, and that “Art for Art” does not 
appeal to him with the force of “ Art for Man ” and, per- 
haps, “ Art for God.” “ The teaching of art is the teaching 
of all things,” says Ruskin somewhere; adding in some 
other portion of his writings, “art is imitation, touched 
with praise”—the praise being presumably the conscious 
idealism of the thoughtful man. These two sentences are 
the key-notes of the “Gospel according to Ruskin and its 
applications to life,” which form an important portion of 
the book, certainly the most thoughtful and, to the philo- 
sophical student, the most valuable. We need hardly 
follow the author in any detail, contenting ourselves with 
calling attention to the headings of his chapters. Firstly, 
we have “ Mr. Ruskin and Oxford,” with personal remi- 
niscences which show the Professor in an intimate light, 
presenting his character and his person with all the distinct- 
ness of a photograph, and revealing the motives of more 
than one unexplained public act. Then follows “The 
Ruskin Drawing School,” “The Working Men’s College,” 
“The May Queens,” “The St. George’s Guild,” “Some 
Industrial Experiments,” and “ Mr. Ruskin and the Book- 
sellers.” The appendices include voluminous interesting 
notes and unrecorded effects in the Oxford Lectures, and 
the volume ends with an exhaustive index. But in the 
édition de luxe is insérted a series of autotype repro- 
ductions of Mr. Ruskin’s own Oxford drawings, which 
enormously increase the value of the book, and which 
will silence, once for all, those ignorant critics who have 
declared that he is no artist. These thirteen plates include 
facsimiles of thirteen drawings of various kinds—facsimile, 
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that is to say, save as regards colour. We have “The 
Market Place, Abbeville,” and “The Grand Canal, Venice,” 
with their marvellous beauty of pencil work as applied to 
architecture ; we have drawings of mountain and lowland 
scenery, of bird, and trees, and leaves, of Swiss glacier 
and of Scotch rock. Altogether the book may be cordially 
welcomed, as well by the opponents of Mr. Ruskin as by 
his disciples and students ; and, awaiting the. final bio- 
graphy, it is a record of a noble life, treated with singular 
tact and judgment. 

Two excellent volumes in the series of the “ Bibliothéque 
de l Enseignement des Beaux-Arts” have reached us from 
the Maison Quantin, of Paris. The first, by M. DE LA 
Marcug, deals with seals considered artistically as well as 
historically. “Les Sceaua” is a study full of interest to 
the antiquary and to the archeologist alike, for seals and 
signets are documents of the most valuable and authentic 
kind, reaching back to the earliest times, a sure indication 
of the state of the arts in their day, suggesting habits and 
customs and costumes, and almost always bearing a date. 
The book, which is fully illustrated, is treated by the author 
in an unusually attractive manner. In “L’Art Héraldique” 
by M. DE GENOUILLAC, we have a book in which the subject 
is handled in a similar spirit. The author has borne in mind 
that heraldry is what we may ¢all pictorial genealogy, a 
universal language framed to meet the requirements of the 
pride of descent ; and that not of individual persons only, 
but of towns, corporations, communities, and societies. He 
has, therefore, sought to produce a volume to interest the 
public, rather than to appeal to the student ; and he has 
succeeded. How he has contrived to compress his great 
subject into a volume of three hundred pages, it is difficult 
to say. He appears, however, to have treated it adequately, 
although he has, @ la francaise, dismissed England, Ger- 
many, “and the other nations” in one short chapter ; 
but with its three hundred illustrations it forms a most 
interesting introduction to the subject, which, after all, 
though historically of an absorbing character, is in reality 
a sad and cumbersome monum<nt of human vanity. 


In compiling her “ Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens” (Messrs. Macmillan and Co.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON 
was happily inspired. The plan and proportion of the book 
could scarcely be bettered. After seventeen centuries Pau- 
sanjas remains our best guide to the topography and aspect 
of Athens, and his Attica forms an admirable text for the 
modern commentator. The translation which Miss Harri- 
son places before us is done with accuracy and simplicity 
by Mrs. VERRALL, while Miss Harrison’s is the undivided 
responsibility for the account of the city as it is to-day, and 
for the wealth and aptness of the illustrations. In the study 
of Mythography, or the Mythology of Art, Miss Harrison is 
without a rival among English scholars, and in her latest 
work her special knowledge has been of the greatest possible 
service to her. As long as sculpture and architecture retain 
the respect of the world—and in the battle with commer- 
cialism their defeat is not yet complete— Athens will 
remain the Mecca of the Faithful. For among the Greeks 
art reached its highest culmination, and it was on the 
Acropolis that the ideal of beauty was first completely 
realised. Since the fifth century B.c. the world has learnt 
few fresh lessons ; it has merely been occupied in striving 
to put into practice the canons which were laid down by 
Phidias and others some two thousand three hundred years 
ago, when indeed it is not frankly proclaiming its love of 
vulgarity. Of course, war and iconoclasm have done their 
worst to mar the beauty of Athens, and the city of Phidias, 
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Sophocles, and Plato is to-day a sorry sight. Nor can 
we recall its perished glories in any other than tentative 
fashion. And Pausanias, though he is the most accurate of 
tourists, gives us but a faint idea of the once beautiful 
aspect of the Acropolis. We know where the Parthenon 
stood and what was the design of the Propylea, but the 
colour, the effect, the harmony of the richest site in the 
world must still be dimly imagined, for it can never be 
revealed. All the known facts are set forth with amplitude 
and lucidity by Miss Harrison, who is no less familiar with 
recent German research than with the ancient texts, and it 
will be long before a more convenient and more trustworthy 
guide to Athens is placed in the traveller’s hand. 


The latest contribution of Messrs. Perrot and CHIPrIEz 
to the history of ancient art is necessarily of less interest than 
the volumes which these two savants have previously given 
the world. For indeed it is little more inspiring to dis- 
course upon the art of Sardinia and Judea than to en- 
lighten the curious reader upon the snakes of Iceland. 
There is no lack of archeological interest in the two hand- 
some volumes before us, but a prolonged and detailed study 
will only reveal the meagrest traces of art. Their full title 
is “History of Art in Sardinia, Judea, Syria, and Asia 
Minor” (a curious medley of localities), and: Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall are the publishers. Sardinia has nothing 
either of sculpture or architecture that is not childish in its 
simplicity and but little that is characteristic. The coast 
of the island was early occupied by Pheenicians, to whom the 
majority of the fumbling attempts at modelling the human 
form, engraved by Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez, may be 
ascribed. The strange towers, or nuraghes, which distinguish 
Sardinian architecture, have always puzzled the archzo- 
logist. Many explanations have been advanced, and they 
have commonly been understood to be sepulchres of the 
dead. This opinion, however, is unsupported by the facts 
of the case, and Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez prefer to believe 
—and here we agree with them—that the nuraghe was a 
stronghold or ipyo¢ of a family or tribe. The Judzans 
were no less indebted to the Phcenicians than were the Sar- 
dinians. In the noblest period of their history they were 
essentially inartistic. Sculpture was to them immoral, 
because it savoured of idolatry ; and their matchless interest 
in “ righteousness ”—to use Mr. Matthew Arnold’s phrase— 
perhaps made them neglect some other branches of human 
activity. Their art of course culminated in the great temple 
at Jerusalem, but this was the conception and creation of 
Pheenician architects, although it was distinguished by 
certain definitely Jewish characteristics. Messrs. Perrot and 
Chipiez—rightly or wrongly—have attempted a restoration, 
not of Solomon’s temple, which they consider “at best an 
edifice of slender proportions,” but of the temple described 
by Ezekiel, which they describe “as a blending of idealism 
and realism, the last note of sacerdotal ambition.” But by 
far the most interesting portion of the work is that devoted 
to the history of Hittite Art. Recent research has thrown 
so much light upon the question of the Hittites, and Messrs. 
Perrot and Chipiez have dealt so ably with their mate- 
rial, that their summary of the facts will prove of the 
‘greatest value. It is matter for regret that the book 
was not worthily translated. The translator is certainly 
accurate enough, but does not seem to be familiar with 
English idioms. In the quotations from Greek are many 
misprints, and a translation into English should not be 
edited entirely from the Gallic point of view. The French 
reader, no doubt, was glad to have a record of the 
achievements of Professor Sayce, but in England, where 
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he is perfectly well known, it is surely superfluous to 
print—even in a footnote—a tedious account of his career. 

When the volume entitled “Jn the Garden of Dreams,” 
lyrics and sonnets by Louise CHANDLER Moutton (with de- 
signs by WintHRopP Perrce (Boston : Roberts), comes to be 
published in England—as its precursor, “Swallow Flights,” 
has been—a much ampler opportunity will be afforded to 
the average reader on “our side,” than any he has yet en- 
joyed, to make familiar acquaintance with the work of 
a poetess whom America has fully accepted. “Swallow 
Flights” had its technical merits, and the divine note of 
pathos. “In the Garden of Dreams” has technical merits 
certainly not less distinguished, and the note of pathos is 
repeated. Other notes are sounded besides—there is about 
the work, in fine, a variety and a force, as well as a finish, 
which compel attention. Mrs. Moulton is no idle singer, 
nor one rapidly exhausted. The flights of her Muse are 
not long ones, but they are nearly in every direction, and 
strength of wing-is just as apparent as impulse. Her lyrics 
Mrs. Moulton chooses to describe in the Wordsworthian 
phrase, as “a simple song for thinking hearts.” We allow 
that they have not the subtlety of the sonnets—they have 
a more spontaneous music and an art less intricately ordered ; 
but, for all that, they are not precisely “simple.” 


NOTABILIA. 


The Legion of Honour has again graciously extended its 
membership to the artist. M. Mraaty Munxaczy has 
been promoted from Officer, to which he was admitted in 
1878, to Commander; Herr Brozik, the Austrian painter, 
has been promoted to the vacant Officership; and M. 
EmiLe Lamsert, the sculptor, has been created a Knight, 
in recognition of his statue of Voltaire. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Anglo-Australian Society 
of Artists in Melbourne has been so successful that it will 
henceforth be held annually. The pictures comprising the 
collection will be made up from the London galleries at 
the end of the season, and after exhibition at Melbourne 
will go on to Sydney and Adelaide. It is not in contempla- 
tion as yet to send it to any town in the other colonies, nor 
to invite Australia to co-operate, lest those who are omitted 
should feel aggrieved. 

The British Institution Scholarships, which, it will be 
remembered, were founded by order of the Charity Com- 
missioners out of the accumulated funds of the defunct 
British Institution, have for the first time been competed 
for. Three were awarded: two to Mr. Frank J. Mac- 
KENZIE and Mr. Cuartes M. Gere for painting, and the 
third to Mr. Henry C. Feusr for sculpture. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and Mr. Fehr were educated in the Academy 
schools, and Mr. Gere in the Birmingham School of Art. 

Mr. Wit.iaM H. J. WEALE has been appointed to the 
Keepership of the Art Library of South Kensington in 
succession to the late Mr. Soden Smith. Mr. Weale has for 
some time past been engaged professionally in the library, 
chiefly in respect to a catalogue of bookbindings. His 
qualifications are, we believe, undoubted ; but there is no 
denying the fact that his appointment has caused no little 
irritation in the institution itself among those who naturally 
look to promotion as the reward of years of loyal service. 

The Institute of Journalists, having represented to the 
Royal Academy the great convenience which an extra press- 
day would be to the great mass of the reporters—other than 
professional critics—who have to attend the exhibition in 
execution of their duties, is not disposed to rest satisfied with 
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the formal reply that its letter “ will receive consideration.” 
It is seeking through its Committee of Administration to 
consolidate the interests of the Institute on. the one hand 
with those of the art-critics and of the Daily News and 
Standard on the other. The Institute believes that it can 
influence other papers to follow the example: of those 
already named, and boycott the Academy banquet -alto- 
gether, and even to enter-into a “conspiracy of silence” in 
respect to.the annual exhibition itself. If it can show 
reasonable chance of being able to do this the Academy 
will doubtless come to terms at once, for it would mean 
death to artists and, we may add—although the: Academy 
would probably not lament the fact—to. art-critics. But 
surely the authorities of Burlington House will not permit 
such a war @ outrance to be entered upon before acceding 
to the perfectly reasonable request of critic and descriptive 
writer ? 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. C. W. Cops, Honorary Retired Neca! has 
died in the fulness of years, after having passed the evening 
of his long life in the peaceful enjoyment of country retire- 
ment. A native of Leeds, where he was born in 1811, he 
received his first art-education from his father, a water- 
colour painter. He then passed through Mr. Sass’s school 
at Bloomsbury and the Academy schools (where he had 
Maclise, Herbert, and Mr. John Bell, the sculptor, for 
fellow-students) to Paris, whence he sent his first picture, 
“The Golden Age,” to the Academy exhibition of 1833. 
Then followed a two years’ sojourn in Italy, the firstfruits 
of which were purchased by Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill 
Abbey. After a period of continued industry and pros- 
perity, he crowned his previous successes by carrying off 
one of the three chief prizes in the National Competition, 
held in Westminster Hall in 1843, with his “Trial by 
Jury,” his fellow prize-winners being Mr. Watts, R.A., and 
Mr. Armitage, R.A. To the exhibition of frescoes, held the 
following year, Mr. Cope contributed his “ Meeting of Jacob 
and Rachel,” by which he secured the commission for his 
fresco of “ Edward the Black Prince receiving the Order of 
the Garter from Edward III.” An important series of 
mural pictures, executed by him thenceforward for the 
Peers’ Corridor in Westminster Palace—for four of which 
he was paid £3,600—-did not deter him from sending easel 
pictures to the Academy with regularity. Several of these 
were bought by Mr. Sheepshdnks, and now form portion of 
the collection at South Kensington. He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1843, and a full member 
in 1848 ; during which time he devoted himself to subject- 
pictures and history and poetic-history painting. It would 
serve little purpose to set forth here the titles of the long 
series of pictures, numbering nearly one hundre1 and forty 
in all, that form the sum of his labours. Clever, and a 
good deal more, they undoubtedly are, for Mr. Cope, 
academical though he was to the finger-tips, was an artist 
to the core, but an artist who worked entirely on con- 
ventional lines, without the individuality or force of 
artistic character to work independently of the school 
whose chief lights were Maclise, Dyce, and Ward. With- 
out the astonishing invention of Maclise, or the smaller 
ingenuity of Ward, he possessed great merits of his 
own; he was a master of chiaroscuro and composition, 
drawing well, grouping deliberately, and colouring with 
intelligence and well-ordered taste, while whatever he 
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touched he treated with dignity and refinement. As an 


-etcher, however, his artistic powers will receive more 
‘complete acknowledgment; and by his one plate, “The 
‘Interior of the Life School at the Royal Academy,” he 
will always vindicate his claim to be held in the ‘front 


rank of English: artists, for it is a noteworthy production 
among the etchings of all times. Mr. Cope was one of the 
principal witnesses summioned before the Royal Academy 


‘Commission in’ 1863, when he strongly recommended the 


reduction of thé number of pictures which might be sent 
in—the subsequent undertaking of the Academy to that 
effect being unredeemed at the present day. In 1882, 
quick to perceive the threatening failure of his hand, he 
joined the ranks of the Honorary Retired Academicians, and 
never exhibited again. He died on the 2ist of August at 


‘the age of seventy-nine. 


With deep regret we record the sudden death of Mrs. 


-MorGan, better. known as Miss Atice Havers, on the 


26th of August. Mrs. Morgan’s work is too well known 
to the readers of this Magazine to need much criticism 
here, but we may say that it was always excellent in draw- 
ing, admirable in taste, and charming in delicacy. As a 
painter she was rapidly advancing to the front rank of 
outsiders. It is very doubtful whether she would ever 
have developed the highest powers, but if she suffered 
from the artistic limitations of her sex she had many of 
its peculiar. excellences, and could invest her work with 
more charm than many a stronger painter. A pupil of 
the Royal Academy, she was indefatigable in her pursuit 
of art, and, after distinguishing herself at Burlington 
House, she proceeded to Paris, like so many others, to im- 
prove her drawing and “values,” Since'1873 Miss Havers 
has been an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, but as an illus- 
trator she was even more successful than as a painter, 
and had already assumed in her own line a high position 
as an artist in black-and-white. 


In M. Emme Lfvy France has lost a sound painter, an 
admirable draughtsman, and an eminent pastellist. Born 
in Paris in 1826, he became the pupil of De Pujol and Picot, 
and entered the Beaux-Arts in 1842, In 1854 he carried 
off the Prix de Rome, and for some years devoted himself 
to painting scenes from the Old Testament, later on turning 
to mythology and modern life. The grace with which he 
treated his subjects attracted the eye of the authorities, 
and he was constantly employed in painting ceilings and 
other decorations for buildings, both official and private. 
Several of his works are in the French provincial museums, 
while the Luxembourg contains his “ Death of Orpheus,” 
and “La Meta Sudans.” M. Lévy obtained a third-class 
medal in 1859 and others in 1864 and 1866; a first-class 
medal at the Universal! Exhibition of 1878, and a gold medal 
last year. He was created a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour in 1864. 


We have also to record the death of M. Dusots-P1Let, 
who, born in 1846, passed his life in the army, yet finding 
time to practise his eccentric art, he became one of the 
principal founders of the Société des Artistes Indépendants 
of Paris ; of M. Gzorces CouTan, the well-known book- 
illustrator ; of M. JEAN GAUTHERIN, the eminent sculptor, 
who was born in 1841, and admitted to the Legion of 
Honour in 1878, having made a very considerable repu- 
tation. His “ Paradise Lost,” “Clotilde de Surville,” 
“Diderot,” and “The Empress of Russia,” are his best 
known works. 
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THE FINDING OF MOSES. 


(From the Painting by. Tiepolv. Engrarcd by Jounard.) 


THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


O describe minutely the origin of the Scottish 
National Gallery would take much time, and a 
great deal too much of the space at my disposal in the 
pages of this Magazine. I must be content to give a 
hasty sketch of how it came into existence. Under the 
terms of the Act of Union there was established in 
Scotland a body which afterwards came to be famous 
as the Board of Trustees for Manufactures. They 
had an income, guaranteed by the Act, which was to 
be used for the purposes implied in their title. In 
course of time, as first one and then another branch 
of the national activities grew into ability to stand 
613 


alone, the trustees varied their aims, and at last 
opened an art school. This soon took a place in 
Scotland similar to that occupied in this country 
by the schools of the Royal Academy. Meanwhile, 
the funds of the board were being managed with 
judgment, and it was growing rich. The English 
National Gallery was established in 1824, and the 
example bore fruit in agitations for a similar foun- 
dation in the Scottish capital. At last, in 1847 or 
thereabouts, a scheme was matured by which the 
Board of Trustees and the Treasury were to co-operate 
in building a palace for pictures on a fine site in 
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Edinburgh. This ended in the inauguration, in 
1858, of the Ionic temple on the Mound, which is 
now the Scottish National Gallery. 

As to its contents. Early in the present century 
Edinburgh had seen the foundation of the Royal 
Institution, a body with benevolent intentions to- 
wards art and science. By the time the National 
Gallery building was complete its directors had 
formed a considerable collection of pictures by the 
old masters. These, by arrangement with the 
Treasury, were moved to the new house, and formed 
the nucleus of a collection which also includes :— 
2. Pictures, bronzes, &c., bequeathed by Sir James 
Erskine, of Torrie, to the College of Edinburgh, 
and deposited under a deed of agreement. 3. Pic- 
tures belonging to the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
deposited in the same way. 4. Modern pictures 
bought by the Royal Association for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts in Scotland. 5. Pictures given or 
bequeathed to the Board of Trustees. 6. Pictures 
bought (very few) by the Board. 7. Pictures de- 
posited on loan for fixed periods. 

In the matter of money the Scottish National 
Gallery has been treated by Parliament with unre- 
laxing parsimony. The National Gallery in London, 
and the National Gallery of Ireland, have their grants 
for purchase, but that of Scotland has to depend 
on gifts, and on such slender acquisitions as can be 
made out of the savings of the Board. This treat- 
ment had a peculiar element of unfairness in it when, 
on the occasion of the Hamilton sale, special grants 
for purchase were given to England and Ireland and 
withheld from Scotland, so that she alone was for- 
bidden té buy from what had been for a century a 
Scottish collection. That a collection fed so variously 
should display a systematic continuity would be too 
much to expect. It contains, however, many things 
the finest galleries in the world might covet, and 
these it is the chief object of these pages to point 
out. 

The painting of Italy is represented in too large a 
proportion by works of the Neapolitan and late Roman 
and Bolognese schools, which were mostly acquired 
by the directors of the Royal Institution in the earlier 
half of the century, when Guido was looked upon 
as almost equal to Raphael. By Guido himself there 
is nothing of any charm. A “ Venus attired by the 
Graces ” and a “ Majesta” are only “important,” 
while an example of his “ Ecce Homo!” is not genuine. 
On the other hand, the collection possesses two little 
pictures by his rival, Domenichino, which are quite 
first-rate in quality. One is a “ Martyrdom of Saint 
Andrew ;” the other is a landscape. Mounting a 
little higher in the stream, we come to an interest- 
ing example of the Milanese, Cesare Bernazzano, 
who was accustomed to paint landscapes into which 
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Cesare da Sesto would insert the figures. His pic- 
tures are rare. In the Scotti-Galanti collection at 
Milan there is a “ Baptism of our Lord” by Cesare 
da Sesto, in which the beautiful landscape is by 
Bernazzano. In the foreground some birds are 
feeding, and Lanzi declares that on the picture being 
placed in the open air, the birds flew down to join 
their painted counterfeits. 

The presence of not a few excellent pictures of 
the Venetian school has next to be noted. Bellini, 
the great Giovanni, is to be studied in nothing better 
than a copy of the famous “ Bacchanal” at Alnwick, 
the background to which was painted by Titian after 
Bellini’s death. This copy is the work of Nicholas 
Poussin, of whose skill in reproduction it is perhaps 
not the only instance here. Under the name of 
Titian the catalogue gives three pictures—a “ Land- 
scape” (324), a “Virgin and Child with Saint 
Catherine ” (380), and an “ Ariadne in Naxos” (371), 
a repetition of the picture at Madrid. Not one 
of the three is really by Vecelli. The landscape 
has a good pedigree, and most likely came out 
of Titian’s studio; but it must have been painted 
by a pupil, who was probably a Fleming. The 
“Virgin and Child” is a poor work by some un- 
known follower of Titian. The “ Ariadne,” like the 
** Bacchanal,” is a copy by Nicholas Poussin. <A 
part of Titian’s composition had either been left out 
at each end, or more probably cut off at some later 
time. These missing strips were added-by William 
Etty, to whom the picture at one time belonged. 
The whole is covered with old varnish, which, having 
kept its transparency, gives a purely accidental glow 
not often found in the work of Poussin. The 
handling, however, is his in every detail, while it 
bears no resemblance whatever to that of Titian. 
The want of impasto, the hardness of the contours, 
the tightness of the draperies, the chilliness of the 
cool tints and the fiery heat of the warm ones all 
point to Poussin, and scout the idea that Titian’s 
hand can have touched the canvas. Near the 
“ Ariadne” hangs a small much-rubbed picture 
ascribed to Giorgione, which may possibly be the 
work of Palma Vecchio. The subject is the head 
of an archer. Two more “ Giorgiones” have no- 
thing to do with him, and must be ascribed to far 
humbler members of the Venetian school. On a 
large “ Pordenone,” bought by the directors of the 
Royal Institution from the Doria family, no much 
more favourable verdict can be pronounced. On the 
other hand, a large picture from the Balbi collection 
at Genoa is a peculiarly fine example of the gifted, 
but most unequal, Jacopo da Ponte, the chief of the 
Bassani. This canvas has been given at different 
times and by various connoisseurs to Titian, to Por- 
denone, to Palma, and to one of the Bonifazios. And 
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yet 1t would be difficult to name a picture the origin 
of which is more unmistakable. The author of the 
Edinburgh catalogue says that Bassano’s portraits 
are extremely fine, but not numerous. They are, I 
believe, plentiful enough, but mostly pass under other 
names, being assigned to Titian, Tintoretto, Palma, 
Pordenone, Paris Bordone, and others whose names 
are supposed to confer more distinction than that of 
the prolific and too often slovenly Bassano. In this 
gallery two good portraits (Nos. 321 and 327) are 
rightly given to him, but a third (No. 350*) is 
made over to Tintoretto. The other Venetians to 
whom I need refer are Paul Veronese and Tiepolo. 
Of three pictures ascribed to the former, the only 
one of importance is a fine ‘ Mars and Venus” 
from the Belvedere House collection. Painted as 
a decoration, this picture fails 
to exhibit Caliari’s splendid 
powers as a composer; but 
in depth of tone, in the 
beauty of the figures, and 
the purity of its condition, 
it excels many a more am- 
bitious example of the master. 
The Tiepolo here engraved 
(p. 1) is very large, nearly 
twelve feet long by more 
than six feet high. In co- 
lour it is colder perhaps 
than some of Tiepolo’s works, 
but it shows a largeness of 
picturesque conception and a 
breadth and facility of hand- 
ling which justify his re- 
established reputation as the 
last of the great Venetians. 
The exaggerated height of 
the chief figures seems to 
suggest that it was painted 
for a place much above the 
eye, where perspective would 
correct the proportions. 

The remaining Italian 
schools are but meagrely re- 
presented. Two Garofalos are 
not of the first excellence. 
A “Lorenzo di Credi” (352), 
bequeathed by the late Mr. 
David Laing, is only an old 
copy. A “Filippo Lippi” 
(346) is a bottega picture; 
and a vigorous group from © 
the battle of Constantine, the 
Raphaelesque fresco in the 
Vatican, is not a finished 
sketch for a part of that 


work, as the catalogue asserts, but a copy from it, 
apparently by Salvator Rosa. Two female heads 
in tempera, on paper attached to linen, form one 
of many extant fragments of what is known as 
Raphael’s Second Series of Cartoons. This series 
dealt with scenes from the life of Christ, and was 
the work of the master’s pupils, mainly of Giulio 
Romano and Gianfrancesco Penni. The Edinburgh 
fragment is from the “ Massacre of the Innocents.” 
The tapestries themselves, which still exist in the 
Vatican, show that the whole series was immeasur- 
ably inferior to the more famous set, the cartoons 
par excellence, and there is nothing in this fragment 
to modify that impression. 

After the Italians the next people to be con- 
sidered are the Dutch and Flemings. The Dutch 


THE BURGOMASTER. 


(From the Painting by Frans Hals, Engraved by Jonuard.) 
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pictures at Edinburgh are not numerous, but they 
include several works of interest for their goodness, 
and a few for their rarity. Jan Both is present in a 
capital landscape (No. 528) of the same character as 
the “‘ Muleteers ” of the Wynn-Ellis collection in the 
National Gallery. As for the landscape numbered 
530, the suggestion of the catalogue that it may be 
the work of Jan’s brother Andries may be strongly 
endorsed. Two more Boths are of inferior quality. 


commanding lights as Ruysdael and Rembrandt. Of 
two Hobbemas the smaller is genuine and sound; but 
not altogether attractive. It belongs to the same 
period in the master’s activity as the picture numbered 
685 in the National Gallery. The larger example, 
which is here engraved, is not so completely beyond 
suspicion. The tall trees on the left are not like 


the master, whose hand, however, is to be recog- 
nised in other parts of the picture. The signature, 


WOODY LANDSCAPE, 


(From the Painting by Hobbema. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


By Nicholas Berchem there is a little gem (No. 
552), an upright landscape with cattle standing in 
water and tended by a herd. Like too many 
Berchems it has darkened somewhat, otherwise it may 
be set in the forefront of his @uvre. Berchem’s 
pupil, Karel du Jardin, is present in a large “ Halt 
of Horsemen at an Italian Wine-house” (No. 505), 
a good picture; and in a comparatively poor 
“ Farrier’s Shop” (No. 550). By Adam Pynacker, 
a third member of the same persuasion, there is a 
good ‘ Forest Scene.” 

All these men, however, have the veneer with 
which every Dutchman who went to Italy was 
overlaid. Their work is artificial when compared 
with that of the great stay-at-homes who turned 
solely to nature for their inspiration, to men like 
Hobbema or Van de Velde, to say nothing of such 


“M. Hossa F. 1653” (?), is very well done, but is 
nevertheless a forgery. Willem Van de Velde the 
younger, whom I have bracketed with Hobbema for 
the primness which runs through them both, is to 
be seen not far from his best in a small picture 
of fishing-boats in a calm (No. 518), while a large 
“Engagement between the English and Dutch 
Fleets” (No. 523) may be the joint work of the 
father and son. It can scarcely be entirely by 
Willem senior; his rough vigour is absent; while in 
parts it is too dark and heavy for Willem junior. 
To Adriaan Van de Velde, the brother of one 
Willem and the son of the other, two pictures (Nos. 
503 and 516), quite unworthy of his brush, are 
ascribed. As yet the collection is without a Cuyp; 
a picture which had been long given to that master 
is now identified as the work of the little known 
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Hendrick Ten Ocever. ‘en Oever usually painted foreground six queer mannish women, or womanish 
portraits. A good regent-group by him hangs in men—it is difficult to say which—are bathing, and 

















FETE CHAMPETRE. 
(From the Painting by Watteau. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


S. Michael’s Church at Zwolle. The picture at the whole is treated with a breadth almost worthy of 
Edinburgh is a portrait, too, in its way, for it seems Cuyp. In handling, however, it is too dry and hard, 
to be a literal view of some Dutch town. In the and in colour too cold for the brewer of Dordrecht. 











The name of Jakob van Ruysdael is attached to 
two pictures, both genuine, and one very good. This 
is No. 549, “ A Wooded Scene on the Banks of a 
River.” A large six-foot landscape, ill composed, 
heavy in handling and full of violent contrasts, is not 
a production in which any pleasure can be taken. 
On the opposite wall hangs a splendid little sketch 
for a mountain landscape (No. 553) by Rembrandt. 
Full of poetry, imagination, and pictorial balance, it 
touches perfection in what Georges Michel—between 
whose landscapes and those of Rembrandt there is so 
much in common —spent his life in trying for. Near 
these Rembrandts hang a good Bakhuizen; a Jan 
Steen, which has been much damaged and repaired ; 
and some mediocre examples of Van der Heijden, 
Avercamp, Bol, Dirk van Deelen, and Jan Le Duc. 

The gallery owes the chief ornaments of its 
Dutch section, however, to Mr. William McEwen, 
the Gladstonian member for Central Edinburgh. 
These are a pair of portraits by Frans Hals, a 
“ Burgomaster and his Wife.” Painted about the 
year 1640, they are excellent examples of the 
Haarlemer in his late maturity, when his hand- 
ling had reached the climax of freedom, and had 
scarcely begun to be loose. The man’s portrait 
(No. 347) is engraved on page 3. The lady’s 
arms are rather too long, while her complexion is 
not so transparent as it might be; but these are 
slight blemishes in what are otherwise triumphs of 
execution. 

The Flemish school, with the exception of Van 
Dyck, is in no great force. Rubens is present only 
in a good copy, by Ramsay Richard Reinagle, of 
the famous “Coup de Lance” at Brussels. Sir 
Peter Paul’s collaborateur, Frans Snyders, is to be 
seen in four pictures, hung high, but apparently 
characteristic. Jan Fyt, a much finer painter than 
Snyders, shines in an excellent ‘“ Study of a Wolf ;” 
Jordaens in a portrait of himself. ‘ Peasants play- 
ing at Skittles” (No. 501) is a fair Teniers, whose 
eccentric side is to be seen in one of those imitations 
of Italian art that used at one time-to excite a wonder 
which is now a wonder to us. By Justus Suster- 
mans, or Suttermans, there is a fine portrait of the 
illustrious Spinola, the captor of Breda. It was 
bought in Genoa from the Gentilifamily. From the 
same palazzo came a good, though darkened, portrait 
of a man in armour by Van Dyck himself. But the 
great example here of the Flemish master is the 
Lomellini family portrait. This, a picture about 
eight feet square, was bought by the Royal In- 
stitution from the Marquis Luigi Lomellini. It 
represents the Marchese of Van Dyck’s time with 
her husband, her two children, and apparently her 
brother-in-law. Like too many of Van Dyck’s 
Genoese productions, it has become black in the 
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shadows, but on the whole it may rank beside Lord 
Cowper’s “ Children of the Balbi Family,” and other 
masterpieces of the years 1623-6. A sketchy re- 
petition of the “ Martyrdom of S. Sebastian” was 
bought in Genoa from the Balbi. 

The small French section is endowed with 
importance by its possession of one of the finest 
Watteaus in existence. A good Courtois (519), an 
excellent though dirty Gaspar (543), and a capital 
example of the Franco-Fleming Van der Meulen 
(544), need only be named. The Watteau is the 
celebrated “‘ Féte Champétre” (see p. 5), which was 
engraved by Laurent Cars as “ Fétes Vénitiennes.” 
After having successively passed through the 
Julienne and Randon-de-Boisset collections it came 
into the hands of Lady Murray, by whom it was 
bequeathed to the Board of Trustees. Within the 
last few years it has been cleaned, and now looks cold 
and raw. I examined it, however, minutely a few 
weeks ago, and I failed to discover any signs that 
actual paint had been removed. Those delicately 
superficial touches which promptly yield to any 
severity in cleaning are there in abundance, and 
the picture, though without the glow we like to 
see, has not lost its keeping. The march of 
Watteau’s brush was never more assured or its 
coherence more complete than here. In’ composition 
the ‘“‘Féte Champétre” is perhaps the happiest 
of his works, while in another quality, in that 
felicity of subject which combines the fantastic 
with the real, the creative with the ornamental, 
it has scarcely a competitor. The glow of which 
it has been deprived—for a time only, let us 
hope—is still to be enjoyed in a small “Shep- 
herd and Shepherdess with a Bird’s Nest” (No. 
298), which is brilliant as a jewel. Of five pic- 
tures ascribed to Greuze one, “ A Girl erying over 
a Dead Canary ” (344), is a most elaborate result of 
his patience. 

Of the modern British collection I propose to say 
nothing here. As for the older men, the gallery is 
rich in examples of Raeburn ; it has but one picture 
by Wilkie, and that unfinished; it has a delicious 
Allan Ramsay, a portrait of his wife ; it has a capital 
Geddes, a portrait of his mother; it has a famous 
series of Ettys ; it has two mediocre Sir Joshuas, and 
it has one of the best of all Gainsboroughs, the lovely 
“Mrs. Graham,” here engraved. Like the Watteau, 
this picture has been lately cleaned, and has more 
certainly suffered in the process. No pictures bear 
handling with less impunity than those of Gains- 
borough. They are as delicate almost as pastels; a 
scrubbing which would leave a Romney, for instance, 
intact, will reduce them to ghosts. The Edinburgh 


picture has undoubtedly lost depth and brilliancy, 
and yet I am told it has only been washed. A certain 
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yellowness which has always pervaded it is due most 
likely to its half-century of seclusion from the light 
of day. The story is well known. Mrs. Graham, 


portrait should be bricked up where it hung, and 
became a soldier. The picture was forgotten, and 
only through an accident did it come to light after 


THE HON. MRS. GRAHAM. 


(From the Painting by Gainsborough. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


née the Hon. Mary Cathcart, was the wife of Thomas 
Graham of Balgowan, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, 
and the hero of Barossa. She died childless in 1792 
after eighteen years of married life. Graham, who 
was already forty-three, gave orders that his wife’s 


Lord Lynedoch’s death in 1843. It has been etched 
by Flameng and by Waltner, and reproduced in 
countless ways besides, and so long as it clings to the 
canvas will be counted the most spirituel creation 
of the old English school. 











THE ARTISTIC ASPECT OF LORD MAYORS’ SHOWS. 


By JOSEPH GREGO. 


“The scenical contrivement and pageant bravery is but an ephemeron, or diurnal birth and issue of one day, and so exit 
till next year.”—Epm. Gayton’s Charity Triumphant (1655). 


HEN the citizens had elected a civic king it 

was the custom that the Mayor of their choice 
should be submitted for the approbation of the 
monarch of the realm. King John’s Charter, granted 





No attempt is made to offer a detailed history 
of this branch of the subject, on which much has 
been written by Herbert, F. W. Fairholt, J. G. 
Nichols, and others. It is rather from its artistic 





THE ‘‘ FISHING-BUSSE,’’ FROM ‘‘ CHRYSANALEIA, THE GOLDEN FISHING,” 1616. 


in 1214, stipulated thus far; but the Crown -not 
being always accessible, this arrangement was con- 
siderably modified. In 1251 it 


“was granted by the King, for the citizens’ more ease, that, 
where beforetime they used yearly to present their Mayor to 
the King’s presence in any such place as he then were in 
England, that now from this time forward they should, for 
lack of the King’s presence being at Westminster, present their 
Mayor so chosen unto the barons of his Exchequer, and there to 
be sworn and admitted as he beforetimes was before the King.” 


Thus arose the official “ Ridings”’ to Westminster, 
where the courts were held within the palace itself. 
The royal ceremonies on the King’s accession and 
coronation were celebrated with a procession, so that 
the eyes of the subjects should be impressed. The 
civic chief magistrate on his accession to office like- 
wise desired to gratify his fellow-citizens with a pomp 
befitting his high office, and hence the pageantries 
commemorated in the annual Lord Mayor’s Show. 


than antiquarian interest that the topic is considered 
in this paper. 

The Fishmongers’ Company is in possession of 
the original series of drawings in which are set forth 
the several pageants prepared in 1616 for the in- 
auguration of John Lemon, who was knighted during 
his year of office. These designs are in water-colours, 
and the procession is in roll form—a possible an- 
cestor of the better-known pictorial versions of the 
“Lord Mayor’s Show for one penny,” made fami- 
liar on the annual anniversaries in our generation. 
The name of the artist has not transpired, but the 
designs pertain to the more sumptuous period of civic 
pageantry. Anthony Munday was the bard and con- 
triver of this ‘triumph ;” he also superintended the 
machines and accessories, and, as a draper, he sup- 
plied the properties, “apparel and porters ;” moreover 
the “book of the pageant,” entitled “ Chrysanaleia, 
the Golden Fishing ; or, Honour of Fishmongers,” 
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is inscribed as “devised and written by A. Munday, 
Citizen and Draper of London.” The processions 
by both water and land were headed by “a very 
goodly and beautiful fishing-busse,” called ‘ The 
Fishmonger’s Esperanza, or Hope of London.” Con- 
cerning this vessel it appears from the Company’s 
ledger, August, 1616, that Cley, a carver, was called 
in to supply this appropriate feature. Two members 
of the Court 


“‘ desired that, where the Company were in hand to compound 
with Anthony Munday for the making of a fishing-busse one part 
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“Next followed a crowned dolphin, alluding some way to 
the Lord Mayor’s coat of arms, but more properly to the Com- 
pany’s, because it is a fish inclined much by nature to music. 
Arion, a famous musician and poet, rideth on his back, being saved 
so from death, when robbers and pirates on the seas would mali- 
ciously have drowned him.”’ 


It is noted down on the drawing concerning the 
third pageant “ that all the Moores pictured on foot 
ridd on horseback about the Kinge.”’ With this ex- 
planation Munday’s description thus continued :— 


“Then cometh the King of the Moors, gallantly mounted on a 
golden leopard, he hurling gold and silver every way about him. 


1 





‘‘ THE CHARIOT OF JUSTICE,” IN THE LORD MAYOR'S PAGEANT OF THE GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 1690. 


of the shewes, that they might prefer on Cley, a carver and ship- 
wright (who Munday must employ to make the same, as they say), 
to do it for the Company ; and Cley, being called in, is wished to 
draw a plot of the same.” 


This part of the pageant has been reproduced 
among our illustrations.* Munday records: “ Fisher- 
men in this fishing-busse are seriously at labour, 
drawing up their nets laden with living fish, and 
bestowing them bountifully among the people.” 
After serving the aquatic pageant the “ busse” 
was drawn along the streets upon wheels, which were 
concealed by hanging draperies, as was usual with 
the “ set pieces.” 

* The entire procession, as delineated by the contemporary 
artist, has been admirably reproduced in coloured facsimile in a 
folio volume by Henry Shaw, F.S.A. (1844), with introductory 
historical notes by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., at the expense of 
the Fishmongers’ Company. 

614 


Before, on either side, and behind him rode six other, his tributary 
kings, on horseback, gorgeously attired in fair gilt armours, and 
apt furniture thereto belonging, they carry ingots of gold and 
silver, and each one his dart.” 

The next pageant was an “emblem” founded on 
the Lord Mayor’s name, Lemon, and on his crest, 
“Ina lemon-tree fructed proper, a pelican in her nest 
or, feeding her young proper.” At the foot of a 
lemon-tree sat five maidens royally attired as the 
“Five Senses,” accompanied by their several symbols : 
“Seeing,” by an eagle; “ Hearing,” by a hart; 
“Touching,” by a spider; “Smelling,” by a dog; 
“Tasting,” by an ape. On this and the preceding 
drawing is written: “This remaineth for an orna- 
ment in Fishmonger’s Hall.” ‘The fifth pageant was 
entitled ‘ Sir William Walworth’s Bower,” an elabo- 
rate construction, commemorative of King Richard 
II.’s reseue from the rebel Wat Tyler by the most 
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historically memorable of “ Fishmonger” Mayors ; 
the chief actor, armed cap-a-pie, was, as Walworth, 
extended as on a monument, waiting his awakening. 
Five mounted knights were stationed near the tomb, 
to represent the aldermen who were knighted with 
Sir William on the field, an officer-at-arms in full 
armour bore on Walworth’s dagger the severed head 
of Wat Tyler, ‘‘ the proud and insulting rebel, cap- 
tain and ringleader of all the rest.” From this por- 
tion of the triumph, or possibly from similar pageants 
earlier than that of 1616, may be traced the introduc- 
tion of knights-in-armour, which fitfully survive to 
the present generation as features of the annual pro- 
cession. Another important personage, charged with 
the task of opening the “spoken” portion of the 
pageant, which was to recall the recumbent Wal- 
worth to life, is described as ‘“‘ London’s Genius, a 
comely youth, attired in the shape of an angel, with 
a golden crown on his head, golden wings at the back, 
bearing a golden wand in his hand.” On the drawing 
of “ Walworth’s Bower,” which was. bordered with 
shields, bearing the various arms of those Lord 
Mayors who were members of the Fishmongers’ 
Company, is inscribed “ Mr. Colle, a carver or graver,” 
supplying the name of the artist employed in this 
performance. The “Great Pageant” of the day was 
drawn by two mermen and two mermaids, as being 


. supporters to the Company’s coat of arms, these, with 


the “ fishing-busse ” and the dolphin, ‘‘ went upon the 
water first,” and were then supposed to draw the 
chariot which they preceded. A huge triumphal car 
was crowned with the Company’s crest; in it were 
seats for living performers. Surmounting all, in the 
seat of honour, sat a guardian angel defending the 
crown of Richard II. ; below the King were females 
personifying the ‘ Royal Virtues, with their several 
emblems and properties borne by each one, and their 
adornment answerable to them in like manner; ” 
these divinities were Truth, Virtue, Honour, Tem- 
perance, Fortitude, Zeal, Equity, Conscience, &c., 
beating down Treason and Mutiny—the last char- 
acters personated by burly men. Behind this group 
sat Justice on high, below her were females with 
suitable attributes, to represent Authority, Law, 
Vigilance, Peace, Plenty, and Discipline. Inscribed 
on the drawing of the “ Triumphal Chariot ” is the 
remark : 


“This the Company had for part of their show, which was 
acceptable for the show, having many children therein to beautify 
the same ; so that it was not fit for any ornament for the hall after- 
wards. Therefore, henceforth if the house will have a pageant to 
beautify their hall, they must appoint fewer children therein, and 
more beautify and set forth the same in workmanship.” 


The cost of a pageant of the order described may 
be gathered from the accounts of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, in which are minutely detailed the expenses 


incidental to the preparation of “The Triumph of 
Honour and Industry,” the pageant of 1617. 


“Chariot, island, castle, ship, with the several beasts that drew 
them.” 

“ Paid to Thomas Middleton, gent., for the ordering, oversee- 
ing and writing of the whole device, for the making of the pageant 
of Nations, the Island, the Indian Chariot, the Castle of Fame, 
trimming the ship, with all the several beasts which drew them, 
and for all the carpenters’ work, painting, gilding, and garnishing 
of them, with other things necessary for the apparelling and find- 
ing of all the personages in the said shows, and for all the portage 
and carriage, both by land and water, for painting of a banner of 
the Lord Mayor’s Arms, and also in full for the greenmen, devils, 
and fireworks, with all things thereunto belonging, according to 
his agreement, the sum of £282.” 


Two “City poets” besides Middleton evidently 
submitted their devices for this pageant, the Grocers’ 
Company generously rewarding them with the fol- 
lowing “consolation stakes,’ in the warden’s ac- 
count described as “ Benevolences ” :— 


“Paid and given in benevolence to Anthony Munday, gent., 
for his pains in drawing a project for this business, which was 
offered to the Committee, £5. 

“ Paid and given to Mr. Deckar for the like, £4.” 


The “ Greenmen” or “ Wildmen,” of whom as 
many as twenty were occasionally employed, preceded 
the processions, with clubs and fireworks ; their office 
was to clear a way through the pressing crowds of 
spectators. 

Like the royal “ maskes ” and the ancient “ mys- 
teries,” the Civic Pageants were of a dramatic and 
allegorical nature, into which scenic effects and the 
presentation of heraldic beasts, with symbolical groups 
and paraphernalia, largely entered ; fabled monsters 
being thus rendered familiar to the crowd, while the 
heathen gods and goddesses were introduced to good 
citizens 7 propria persone. Both art and literature 
received encouragement and flourished in proportion ; 
the most profitable branch of letters was the composing 
of masques, devices, and triumphs, in which George 
Peele, Anthony Munday, Middleton, Heywood, and 
others excelled. The fame of the artificers who 
executed the beasts, figures, and properties for the 
pageantry, has reached our era, and it is found that 
carvers, statuaries, architects, and other “ gifted 
hands” were fortunate enough to secure patronage 
and profit from these institutions. The family of 
sculptors rejoicing in the name of Christmas seems 
to have flourished in this walk. Gerrard or Gar- 
rett the elder enjoyed a high reputation in the 
days of James I. as an ingenious artist of this 
order; his official post was that of “carver to the 
royal navy and the lords of the admiralty.” The 
reversion was secured to his sons John and Mathias 
Christmas, who likewise collaborated with the play- 
wrights in producing pageants for the Corporation of 
London. Mr. Lionel Cust has set down the chief 
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civic entertainments associated with the names of the 
Christmas family. Garrett assisted Thomas Middleton 
in producing “The Triumphs of Love and Antiquity ” 
at the mayoralty of Sir William Cockayne in 1619, 
“The Sunne in Aries” at the mayoralty of Sir Edward 
Barkham in 1621, and “The Triumphs of Honor and 
Virtue ” at the mayoralty of Sir Peter Proby in 1622; 
with Thomas Dekker he was associated in the produc- 
tion of “London’s Tempe, or the Field of Happiness,” 
at the mayoralty of Sir James Cambell in 1629; and 
with Thomas Heywood he carried out, for the mayoralty . 
of Sir Nicholas Raynton in 1632, the pageant “ Londini 
artium et scientiarum Scaturigo.” After the death of 
their father in 1634, John and Mathias Christmas con- 
tinued the family connection with the City pageants. 
In 1635 they were associated with Thomas Heywood in 
producing “ Londini Sinus salutis,” a solemnity which 
marked the mayoralty of Sir Christopher Cletherow ; 
and three years later in “‘ Londini Porta Pietatis,” at the 
mayoralty of Sir Maurice Abbot. 
As already indicated, it was the custom to retain in 
the halls of the respective companies portions of the 
pageantries associated with their name. Christmas had 
a dispute in 1629 concerning certain of the accessories of : 
“London’s Tempe,” which he regarded as perquisites. \ 2 « ‘7 e i wy 
According to the records of the Ironmongers’ Company, bE ry Md? B yi e a 
it was desired to set up in their Hall a “Sea-lyon ” and * 
two “Sea-horses ” for the water, an “estridge ” and a 
“* Lemion’s forge ; ” whereas Christmas insisted on retain- 
ing the “‘ Sea-lyon” and “ estridge” (which he evidently 
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regarded as stock properties available for subsequent 
shows), as these, with £180 in money, were the contract 
price for his services. The value of his assistance is 
handsomely acknowledged by Thomas Dekker :— 


“ Thus much his owne work cryes up the workman (M. Gerard 
Christmas) for his invention, that all the pieces were exact, and 


In 1639, the Drapers’ Company produced for 
the last time, before the Civil Wars completely 
extinguished all civic pageants and state displays for 
sixteen years, an adequate celebration to do honour 
to the mayoralty of Sir Henry Garway. Heywood 
devised for this occasion “ Londini Status Pacatus, 





THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW, 1747 : HOGARTH’S VERSION. 


set forth lively with much cost. And this year gives one remark- 
able note to after times, that all the barges followed one another 
‘(every company in their degree) in a stately and majestical order ; 
this being the invention of a noble citizen, one of the captains of 
the City.” 

The sea-lyon and the estridge were carved by 
Christmas—“ cut out of timber to the life,” writes 
Dekker. 

Thomas Heywood, who was a fellow-actor and 
fellow-dramatist with Shakespeare, was evidently 
popular with the citizens ; he supplied the pageantries 
from 1631 until the commencement of the Civil Wars. 

In 1638 the poetaster, at the close of his 
“ London’s Gate to Piety,” acknowledges the assist- 
ance his piece has secured at the hands of the in- 
genious machinists: “I will not speak much con- 
cerning the two brothers Mr. John and Mathias 
Christmas, the modellers and composers of those 
several pieces this day presented to a mighty con- 
fluence (being the two succeeding sons of that most 
ingenious artist Mr. Gerard Christmas), . . . men, as 
they are excellent in their art, so they are faithful in 
their performance.” 


or London’s Peaceable Estate,” to which the brothers 
Christmas again brought their ingenuity, striving, 
as they had succeeded their father in his place, 
“ to exceed him in his art.” 

The first pageant by: water showed Nilus in a sea- 
chariot drawn by crocodiles; the second, by land, 
Janus in his Temple; the third, Orpheus with his 
harp charming birds and beasts, Jason with the 
Golden Fleece, and Medea in a chariot drawn by 
camels ; then followed a ship decorated with the arms 
of the nine merchant adventurers, a compliment to 
the mayor and the company of which he was a member. 
The “ grand piece ” being 
‘an artificial architecture best able (for the workmanship) 
to commend itself, and being apparent to the public view 
less needeth my description. The calamities of war, and the 
blessedness of peace, Status pacatus, bearing the title of the whole 
Triumph. In one part thereof are exprest to the life the figures of 
Death, Famine, Sickness, Rage, &c. In the other, Prosperity, 
Plenty, Health, Wealth, but especially the free and frequent 
preaching of the Word and the Gospel. The more to illustrate 
this Triumph, it is graced by the Company of Artillerymen com- 
pletely armed, to express war, and the Livery and gownmen being 
the emblem of peace.” 
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Heywood ends his exordium by bestowing “ good 
praise” upon his collaborateurs the carvers of the 
set pieces, John and Mathias Christmas; “ their 
workmanship exceeds what I can express in words, 
and in my opinion their performance. of what they 
undertake is equal at least, if not transcendent over 
any’s who in the like kind shall strive to parallel 
them.” 

For sixteen years the city was given over to 
“godly, thorough reformation,” and, under the 
Puritan rule, outward state was stigmatised as vain- 
glorious. The mayor, Sir Abraham Reinardson, and 
most of the aldermen, were committed to the Tower 
for opposing Fairfax and his army. Before the 
restoration of royalty, the civic king came to his 
former state, and the credit of the revived pageant 
was due to the Mercers’ Company, at the mayoralty 
of Sir John Dethick in 1655. ‘“ Charity Triumphant ; 
or the Virgin Show ” was appropriately devised to 


“T cannot here set forth the reason of the late extinguishing 
these civic Lights and suppressing the genius of our metropolis, 
which for these planetary Pageants and pretorian pomps was as 
famous and renowned in foreign nations as for its faith, wealth, 
and valour. The ingenie, artifices, mysteries, showes, festivals, 
ceremonies, and habits of a State, being among the decora and in- 
separable ornaments of it.” 


“ London’s Triumph ” was the pageant given in 
1656 to inaugurate the year of office of Sir Roger 
Tichburn, of the Skinners’ Company. In 1657 John 
Tatham appears as City poet; he was employed for 
eight successive years, and, with one exception at 
the Restoration, all his pageants are entitled ‘‘ Lon- 
don’s Triumph.” The processions by land were re- 
vived before the aquatic pageants ; the latter came in 
again with the Restoration. In 1660), at the mayoralty 
of the loyal Sir Richard Brown, Bart. and Kt., a 
member of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, Tatham 
rose to the occasion, and, with skilled assistance, 
produced, as the triumph of the day, “The Royal 


SOUTH-EAST PROSPECT OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, LORD MAYORS SHOW DAY, 1747: THE WATER PAGEANT. 


exhibit the ancient realisation of the Mercers’ Arms, 
“the crowned Virgin.” In a letter and poem on the 
pageant of this year by Edm. Gayton, the author, 
who evidently aspired to the post of City poet, thus 
rationally addresses the Lord Mayor :— 


Oake, with other various and delightful scenes pre- 
sented on the Water and the Land,” dating his per- 
formance “in the 12th year of his Majesty’s most 
happy reign, a.v. 1660,” with this additional attrac- 
tion :— 
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“ Being twice as many Pageants and Speeches as 
have formerly showen.” 

Tatham thus addresses his “ Reader ” :— 

“I know thou dost expect something to be performed this day, 
more than hath been in ordinary triumphs heretofore, in regard it 
is celebrated in honour of a person of that superlative loyalty and 
integrity, as the present Lord Mayor. Not to deceive thy curiosity 
herein, let thine own eyes satisfy thee, and to that erd, repair to 
the water, where the first scene will be presented against White- 
hall, consisting of a rock, and a ship floating rigg’d and man’d. 
On the rock is placed several figures; Oceanus, the Father of 
Rivers, directs his speech to the Lord Mayor.” 

Tritons and water nymphs disported themselves 
below, partly in the river—a damp performance. 

The water procession ended at Paul’s Wharf, and 
at the east end of St. Paul’s his lordship was enter- 
tained by a scene representing a royal tent “ flanked 
with two camels” (the supporters of the Company’s 
arms) ; seated on each a figure in white bearing a 
banner. Under the pavilion were the figures of eight 
kings who were “free of the Company ;” in “ front 
whereof sits Henry VII., holding in his hand their 
first charter or patent of Merchant Taylors.” At 
Cheapside “his lordship drawing near the Nagg’s 
Head Tavern is received by another scene, like a wood 
in the midst whereof is seated a formal building like 
a house, on the stage or vacant part whereof several 
persons, in the habits of woodmen and wood-nymphs, 
disport themselves, dancing about the Royal Oake, 
never out of action.” The allusion to Charles IT. 
and his successful evasion of “‘The subtle eye of 
tyranny ” that “Greedily hunted after majesty,” 
while the fugitive prince was concealed in the oak, is 
duly introduced by “ Sylvanus,” “a rural god attired 
like a huntsman, about his waist a girdle of leaves, 
his habit russet, on his breast a star to distinguish 
him, and in his hand a bugle horn.” At the east 
end of Cheapside was another scene, a chariot drawn 
by a lion and a lamb. In the chariot were figures of 
Peace, Truth, and Plenty; Time was driving the 
car, and addressed to the Tord Mayor an instructive 
apologue upon his own manifold works. 


‘“‘ Time is the register of all men’s acts.” 


Lastly ‘“‘ Peace,” on a rock, improved the occasion ; 
and his lordship, not very peacefully “ the artillery 
taking their several vollies,” regained Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall. 

From an artistic point of view it is interesting 
to be informed by Tatham of the names, at least, of 
the principal artificers engaged in producing “The 
Royal Oak.” 

“In the undertaking of this day’s triumph were employed (by 
a person of approved judgment, who designed and modelled the 
several fabrics and structures thereof), Capt. Andrew Dakers, 
painter ; Mr. William Lightfoot, painter; Mr. Thomas Whiteing, 
joiner ; Mr. Richard Ctleere, carver; all of them being the city’s 
artificers, and deserve in their several qualities ample commenda- 
tions.” 


Mention must be made of the procession and 
pageant given by the Goldsmiths in 1698; this 
pageant is special, as there had been an interval of 
two or three years in these observances, and, more- 
over, the Goldsmiths’ Cémpany distinguished the 
anniversaries when a member of their eminent guild 
became Lord Mayor by the richness of the appoint- 
ments, and by certain notable pageants, such as that 
of St. Dunstan, the patron saint of the fraternity. 
Elekinah Settle furnished the literary structure. An- 
other feature of interest, as regards the curious in 
these matters, is the circumstance that in Settle’s 
printed version the chief pageants given in 1698 are 
illustrated with engravings; it is, however, somewhat 
of a speculation whether these embellishments, as 
printed with the original “ book of the pageant,” do 
not belong to an earlier celebration of the same 
Company. The title—having reference to the interval 
in these time-honoured ceremonials, “ revived after a 
three years’ cessation ”—is as follows :— 


‘“‘Glory’s Resurrection, being the Triumphs of London Revived, 
for the inaugeration of the Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Child, Kt., Lord 
Mayor of the City of London, containing the description (and also 
the sculptures) of the pageantry and the whole solemnity of the 
day. All set forth at the proper cost and charge of the Hon. 
Company of Goldsmiths.” 


After the water pageant the Lord Mayor with his 
cavaleade was in Cheapside entertained with the 
revived pageants. 

The first was called “The Amphitheatre of 
Union.” The second was entitled “The Goldsmiths’ 
Laboratory ” :— 


“ A large and spacious workshop of several Artificers, distinct in 
their proper apartments for the several operators in the mystery 
of the Goldsmiths, containing forges, anvils, hammers, and other 
instruments of art. In the middle of the Laboratory, on a rich 
golden chair of state, is seated St. Dunstan, the ancient patron and 
guardian of the Company, arrayed in his Pontificial ornaments 
expressing his Prelatical dignity, in a surplice of white lawn, over 
which he wears a large cope, &c. On his reverend hoary head, a 
golden mitre beset with precious stones and pearls of great value. 
In his left hand he holds a golden crozier; in his right hand a 
pair of goldsmith’s tongs, an emblem of his patronage; and 
under his feet lies the Devil. On each side this noble seat is 
placed Apollo and Aésculapius his son, in their proper habits, 
bearing the City’s and Company’s banners, and playing on several 
melodious instruments, as well for his Lordship’s diversion, as to 
preserve a harmony and decorum among the artificers.”’ 


The tongs held in the saint’s hand were to tweak 
the Devil by the nose, and this performance was gone 
through at intervals. In “ Glory’s Resurrection” 
engravings are given of four pageants “ dedicated to 
the Goldsmiths’ Company as a lasting monument of 
this year’s Triumphs” (1698). The third pageant 
has been reproduced among our illustrations as the 
most characteristic of the series; this was entitled 
“The Chariot of Justice,” and is thus introduced by 
Settle :— 
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“ Astrea, the Goddess of Justice, ina long robe of silver, a 
crimson mantle fringed with silver, a veil of silver fringed with 
gold; on her heada plume of white feathers set with precious 
stones ; in her right hand a touchstone, in her left a golden balance 
with silver scales. At a descent beneath this goddess are placed 
Charity and Concord, as the necessary supporters of Justice, and 
on a seat remote sits another virtue called Truth, supporting the 
reins and guiding the chariot of Justice. This stately chariot is 
drawn by two unicorns, most exquisitely carved and gilded with 
equal proportion to the life. On the backs of these two unicorns 


the identical state coach which is used at the present 
day. This celebration was a noteworthy one; and the 
young King George III. and his bride are represented 
seated in the balcony at Mr. Barclay’s house opposite- 
Bow Church. 

It is most probable that the Lord Mayor’s state 
coach was designed by the architect Sir William 
Chambers, who, in 1762, superintended the building 


A VIEW OF CHEAPSIDE AS IT APPEARED ON LORD MAYOR'S SHOW DAY, 1761. 


are mounted two beautiful young princes, one a barbarian, the 
other an European, sounding forth the fame of the Honourable 
Company of Goldsmiths.” 


The appearance of the City on the memorable 
Lord Mayor’s Show Day, as it appeared in 1747, 
is admirably rendered in Hogarth’s version of “ The 
Industrious Apprentice ” elected chief magistrate of 
the City. Royalty is present to grace the occasion, 
in the persons of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his 
consort, seated as spectators in a canopied balcony ; 
the civic trainbands are mustered, and the state 
carriage is solemnly rolling through the crowded 
streets, The coach in question is interesting as a 
portrait of the immediate predecessor of the present 
equipage. In the “View of Cheapside on Lord 
Mayor’s Day,” executed by June in 1761, is figured 


of the royal state coach, which it in some degree 
resembles. The allegorical paintings adorning the 
panels of both these state chariots were executed by 
Cipriani. The Lord Mayor’s coach was thus enriched 
with civic attributes and allegories in 1757. On the 
respective door panels are figured Fame presenting 
the Mayor to the Genius of the City, and Britannia 
with the Genius of the City pointing to the shield of 
“Henry Fitz Alwin, 1109 ;” on either side of the 
doors are emblematic figures of Truth, Temperance, 
Justice, and Fortitude. The panel in front exhibits 
Faith and Hope, pointing to St. Paul’s; on the 
back panel, Plenty and Riches are casting offer- 
ings of money and fruits into the lap of Charity ; 
a wrecked sailor and sinking ship are indicated in 
the background. 














“ELIZABETH, COUNTESS GROSVENOR.” 


PaINTED BY SiR Tuomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


ITH this charming head of the Lady Elizabeth 

VY" Gower—the youngest sister of the late Duke 
of Sutherland, married in 1819 to Earl Grosvenor, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Westminster—we may 
fitly begin our projected series of “Beautiful Por- 
traits,” seeing that it is to be ranked as one of 
the most successful efforts of the painter. ‘“ The 
most beautiful of his female heads—and beautiful it 
is,” says C. R. Leslie in his “‘ Handbook for Young 
Painters ”—“ is the one he painted of Lady Elizabeth 
Leveson-Gower. This was begun and finished off- 
hand, and so was the best male head he ever painted, 
his first. portrait of Mr. West.” Lawrence, though 
he lacked many of the qualities that make the Great 
Master, was nevertheless something of a colourist, 
while the beautiful precision of his draughtsmanship, 
espeeially noticeable in his rendering of the eyes—in 
which, indeed, he has been compared to Titian—adds a 
great technical excellence to that grace and dignity 
with which he knew so well how to invest his sitters. 
Lady Grosvenor, who is one of the last survivors of 
the subjects of his brush, wrote to Lord Ronald Gower 


in 1881 her recollections of the painter “as fresh as 
the unfaded colours of her portrait,” although more 
than seventy years have elapsed since Lady West- 
minster sat to him. These reminiscences he has 
printed in his “ Life of Lawrence.” In the course of 
them the lady says:—“ His manners were what is 
called extremely ‘polished’ (not the fault of the pre- 
sent times). I should not say he was amusing, 
but what struck me most during my two hours’ 
sittings in Russell Square was the perfection of the 
drawing of his portraits before any colour was put 
on; the drawing itself was so perfectly beautiful that 
it seemed almost a sin to add any colour. He had 
a large room full of unfinished portraits, of which 
the heads alone were completed, as he always began 
by that before putting in any accessories. I should 
suppose many of these were never completed. I have 
been told that he was very extravagant of materials, 
and never used the same brush twice.” The picture 
was mezzotinted by Mr. Cousins, R.A., in 1844, and 
issued with the collection of fifty plates from the 
painter’s choicest works from 1841 to 1846. 


“THE LAST MUSTER.” 


By Proressor Hvusert HERKOMER, 


T is difficult to recall any picture which, within 
recent years, has so powerfully moved the public 

at the time of its exhibition as Professor Herkomer’s 
“Last Muster.” It was not that the young artist 
who burst upon them was hitherto unknown to‘the 
greater artistic public—he was only twenty-six years 
old when, in 1875, it was shown at the Royal Academy 
—nor was it that he had made a mark, and created 
a powerful impression in certain circles as a black- 
and-white artist in the pages of the Graphic. It 
was simply that the subject of the picture touched 
them profoundly, and ‘that they recognised in these 
old men, so pathetically awaiting the end after hard 
work done, those whilom gallant fellows whose lives, 
a dozen times risked, had been devoted to their 
service; and that they were now mustered in the 
presence of God to await His “last call.’ Even 
as we look, one has obeyed the summons—beyond 
the power of his kindly neighbour to awaken him. 


A.R.A. 


Whether this pathetic, if painful, incident was 
originally intended by the artist, it is, I think, doubt- 
ful; it is said that “Sunday at the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea” was originally to have been its title, but 
that, profiting at the last moment by a happy 
thought, he adopted the idea, and included the 
touching finale to the drama that seems. to pass 
before our very eyes. For once the popular verdict 
received the confirmation of the xsthetic world, and 
the consummate skill in the artistic treatment of 
the picture—its composition, character, expression, 
colour, and “keeping” generally—extorted the ad- 
miration of artist and layman alike. That judgment 
was three years subsequently endorsed by the jury 
of the Paris International Exhibition of 1878, when 
they awarded to the young painter their highest 
award of a medal of honour. The picture is now 
included in the fine collection of Mr. W. Cuthbert 
Quilter, M.P. 
































ELIZABETH, COUNTESS GROSVENOR. 


(From the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Engraved by R. Berthold.) 























WILD WALES.—I. 


By CHARLES STUART. 


HY is it so much the fashion to go abroad in 
search of the grand and beautiful, when there 
is scenery in England, Scotland, and Wales quite 
as fine as can be found abroad? True, it is not on 
so large a scale, but there are mountainous parts 
of Wales that are as well worth seeing as Switzer- 
land, and passes among the mountains as grand 
as those of Norway, and all within but a few hours’ 
run of London, and no seas to cross, with all their 
sitkly horrors. 
North Wales in particular is, in its variety, quite 
a pocket edition of beauty and grandeur, with its 
mountains and lakes, its old castles, and beautiful 
rivers, in endless variety. Entering the principality 
by the Great Western Railway, by way of Ruabon, 


you get the first glimpse of beautiful scenery at 
Llangollen. And after that there is an ever- 
changing panorama of charming scenery—for the 
railway runs by the side of a beautiful river, now 
rushing furiously over rocks, now slumbering quietly 
in still pools where trout lurk hidden—till you 
come to Bala with its lake, almost five miles long, 
surrounded by hills and mountains, high in reality, 
though looking small by their distance, a beautiful 
sheet of water, almost equal to some of the Swiss 
lakes. The little town of Bala is quite the land 
of the Joneses, where nearly all the inhabitants are’ 
Joneses, greatly to the distraction of any strangers 
wanting to find any particular Jones. After pass- 


ing Bala, the railway ascends across an extensive 


HARLECH CASTLE. 


(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. 


Engraved by C. Curter.) 
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moor into more rugged scenery, among rocks and 
precipices, wild and grand, till you reach the top 
of the ascent, and then suddenly enter a beautiful 
valley bounded by high rocks, and full of luxuriant 
foliage, with a stream rushing over a rocky. bed, first 
one side and then the other, as the railway crosses 
and recrosses it, till you come in sight of Cader Idris, 
and run into the quaint town of Dolgelly. Here 
you are almost under the shadow of the big mountain, 
which rises majestically behind the town. If the 
weather is favourable, an ascent of Cader Idris reveals 
new beauties at every turn, for in its hollows lie little 
lakes, small but grand, with evident traces of volcanic 
action, and views of unsurpassed beauty meet the 
eye everywhere. Then, too, the “Torrent Walk,” 
near Dolgelly, is a dream. of beauty unrivalled by 
anything I know of in its way, for the path winds 
up a deep and thickly-wooded glen, by the side of 
a rushing stream that bounds amid rocks and stones, 
partly covered with rich moss. When seen under the 
effect of autumnal colouring, with its rich orange and 
yellow tints, with a bright sun gilding the whole, it is 
a scene no pen can describe and no brush can paint. 
There is another walk near Dolgelly, known as 
the “ Precipice Walk ””—a very narrow path round 
the steep side of a high hill. It demands a steady 
head in parts, but the changing views over hill, valley, 
and stream are worth the trouble, better than half 
the show places it is the fashion to run after abroad. 
Not far from Dolgelly, too, is the now famous 
gold mine, which has been worked for several years 
with varying success, but has of late come more pro- 
minently into notice owing to suddenly increased 
productiveness. But there is good reason to believe 
this is by no*means the only place in Wales where 
gold may be found in paying quantities ; in fact, the 
Welsh mountains are veritable mines of wealth in the 
shape of copper, lead, and manganese, to say nothing 
of slate, which is everywhere. Leaving Dolgelly, we 
go on by the much abused Cambrian Railway—skirt- 
ing the side of a lovely estuary, peopled with herons, 
gulls, and curlews, and surrounded by mountains and 
hills of unusually beautiful outline—to Barmouth, on 
the coast of Cardigan Bay, a paradise for children, 
with its broad expanse of sands and its beautiful sea 
views. I remember Barmouth soon after the rail- 
way first led there; and the change is wonderful. 
Then the houses were few, and visitors fewer; the 
only boats were two or three clumsy tubs, and bathing 
machines were conspicuous by their absence. Now 
all is changed. There are rows and terraces of good 
stone houses, a fine hotel, fleets of boats and canoes, 
and a jubilee steam launch; and rowing, sailing, and 
steaming up the estuary and out to sea are the delight 
of the numerous visitors. When first I went to Bar- 


mouth the principal frequenters seemed to be clergy- 


men. I remember well the first evening. It was low 
water, a broad expanse of sand, the sea breaking 
gently, and the sun setting, as I think it sets only 
at Barmouth, and along the sands there was no one 
to be seen save black-clothed gentlemen, with broad 
low hats, walking slowly in twos and threes, and 
fives and sixes, their shadows running far along the 
sand, cast by the low setting sun. But now the 
sands are alive with children digging castles in 
the sand, and the place has become quite a resort 
for those who like beauty of scenery better than 
gaiety and fashion. There is a curious kind of sub- 
marine causeway reaching across this corner of the 
bay, called the Sarn; it is about fourteen miles 
long, and parts of it can be seen above water at 
low tide. Its origin is unknown; yet there can be 
no doubt it was built by human hands—possibly 
to keep out the sea; but that must have been very 
long ago, as there is no record of it whatever, and 
it is now miles from the shore. Who built it, or 
when it was. built, no one knows, but it is certain 
that some of the ships of the Spanish Armada were 
wrecked on it, and ships still get driven there by stress 
of weather, though it is in an out-of-the-way corner, 
quite away from the ordinary course of vessels. 
Harlech Castle is another interesting monument 
of antiquity, first built about 1,200 years ago. It 
resisted many a siege, one lasting about three years, 
the garrison being supplied with food by means of 
their vessels. These were kept at the foot of the cliff 
whereon the castle stands, which at that time was 
washed by the sea, though now it is separated from 
it by half-a-mile of sand or marsh. The castle was 
besieged again in 1468, and again resisted for a 
very long time, but at last was compelled to sur- 
render. It was the bravery and stubbornness exhi- 
bited in this defence that have been commemorated in 
the well-known “ March of the Men of Harlech.” 
Everywhere round about this part are Druidical 
remains and numerous evidences of the Roman oc- 
cupation. Inland, among grand mountain scenery, 
is a place called Drws Ardudwy, an extremely wild 
mountain pass, and in this pass is a distinct series 
of roughly-formed steps, made by placing stones 
for the purpose, leading right up over the moun- 
tain, undoubtedly to facilitate communication ; and 
there is every reason to believe these steps were 
made by the Romans, who evidently searched Wales 
thoroughly for its wealth of copper and other metals. 
There are also Roman bridges- still existing in many 
places in Wales. By continuing along the coast 
from Harlech you come to Portmadoc, a place of 
no particular interest except for the narrow-gauge 
railway that runs up a beautiful valley as far as 
Festiniog ; but it is well worth while travelling 
by it, for the sake of the splendid scenery through 
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which it runs, as well as for the peculiar sensation 
of winding round the face of the mountains, often 
actually overhanging precipices, and again going 
round such a series of sharp curves, that you can 
see a perfect letter S formed by the train of little 
carriages. 

The line was originally made to bring down the 
slate from the quarries up in the mountains, and the 













slate-laden trains of miniature trucks, often nearly a 
quarter of a mile long, run down the line without any 
engine, and wind in and out round the sides of the 
hills, like an immensely long serpent, in a manner 
most curious to see. The quarries at Blaneau and 
Festiniog are a perfect labyrinth of slate in every 
form. Some of them are immense caves, hollowed 
out of the heart of the mountain, where the be- 
holder looks down into apparently fathomless depths, 
and sees innumerable little sparks of light, so small 
as to be hardly discernible. They are the lights used 
by the quarrymen at their work, and the incessant 
click, click of the iron rods that are used to make 
holes into which the cartridges are put to blast the 
slate can be heard away in the distance. 
And down there in the depths of the 

*.* mountain are railway engines to 
ee draw the truck-loads of roughly 
quarried slate into the open air. 


NANT FRANCON. 


(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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Other quarries are open to the sky, and water 
power is largely used for the necessary machinery. 
In one place in particular there are a long suc- 
cession of gigantic water-wheels, one below another, 
so that the stream that moves one goes on and 
moves the next, and the next, till the last one is 
reached, and the hurrying stream is released from 
its labours, and flows freely down the mountain. 
Then, at certain times, one might imagine a foreign 
invasion and a bombardment to be proceeding. 
First bugle calls are heard in every direction, 
giving warning of what is to follow, and then 
from every side come the explosions like musketry 
or cannon caused by blasting the slate. These 
generally take place principally 
while the workmen are away at 
meals. And then, when the day’s 
work is done, whole armies af 
men swarm out from all the 
quarries at once, and the roads 
are blocked by the moving masses. 

Returning to Portinadoc, if you 
drive inland you pass along a 
road skirting a broad valley, with 
a quiet stream running slowly 
along at one side, and at the 
other high rocks that have in 
many places fallen down in great 
avalanches of stones, till you 
come to the Pass of Aberglaslyn. 
A miniature Norwegian pass is 
this, between high, rocky cliffs, 
with a stream rushing over great 
rocks, and numbers of fir trees, 


and here indications of the glacial period and of the 
passage of ice are plainly visible, emerging from 
the narrow defile of the pass. About a mile further 
on you come to the village of Beddgelert, most 
picturesquely situated in an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, and here is the reputed grave of the faithful 
hound Gellert, from which the place takes its name. 
But as the story in the legend happened when 
Wales had no end of princes of her own, it some- 
what spoils the effect when a little cottage bearing 
over its door a fearfully bad picture of the romantic 
incident is gravely pointed out as the scene of the 
tragedy and the palace of Prince Llewellyn ! 

One of the paths by which Snowdon may be 


IN THE TORRENT WALK, DOLGELLY. 


(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. Engraved by 0. Carter.) 
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ascended starts from about three miles along the 
road out of Beddgelert. It is a five miles’ walk, 
with an ascent of over 3,500 feet, but the magnifi- 
cent panorama of mountain and lake, as seen from 
its summit, well repays the trouble, for on a fine 
day you may see-the Irish mountains, besides a 
perfect confusion of surrounding hills, looking low 
and small from the great height. With effects of 
rolling clouds, sunshine and shade, a storm at one 
point, rain at another, grandly impressive every where 
—it is a scene to be remembered. But if, instead of 
ascending Snowdon, you go round it, you will leave 
Beddgelert—running the gauntlet of the tribe of 
children, who will insist on singing, as they call it, 
in a horribly discordant manner—and proceed along 
the road up the beautiful valley of Nant Gwynant, 
passing Llyn Dinas, which is a charming lake, and 
along by a lively little river, skirted by bold hills and 
gigantic rocks, with Snowdon’s mighty peak rising 
up on ‘the left. Then you come to Llyn Gwynant, 
a small lake, it is true, but one which, with its great 
bluffs of massive rock alternating with softly wooded 
sides, must be counted among the most beautiful in 
Wales. If you are a fisher, there are many trout to 
test your skill, both here and in most of the nume- 
rous lakes and rivers. I don’t know of any country 
where within such short distances so much variety 
of scenery can be found. In a day’s drive you can 


pass through frowning gorges and fertile valleys, 


by towering mountaims, rushing streams, and broad 
lakes—all beautiful in some way, with ever-changing 
effects of light and shade, sunshine and showers ; 
the latter very wet, so take waterproofs. You will 
want them, for, like all mountainous countries, the 
clouds seem to get entangled among the mountain 
tops and lose their way, and unfortunate travellers 
suffer from the effects of the tears. they shed in 
consequence, as the following lines I met with in 
a hotel visitors’ book amusingly describe :— ; 


“‘The weather depends on the moon as a rule, 

And I’ve found that the saying is true, 

For at Bala it rains when the moon’s at the fall, 
And it rains when the moon’s at the new. 

When the moon’s at the quarter, then down comes the rain, 
At the half it’s no better, I ween ; 

When the moon’s at three-quarters it’s at it again, 
And besides it rains mostly between !” 


But the writer of these lines must have been 
unusually unfortunate, for the weather is no worse 
in Wales than elsewhere; and, after all, for charm 
of atmospheric effects, there is nothing like uncertain 
weather, where showers and sunshine, mists and bright 
skies alternate. To my mind it is far preferable to 
the steady glare of the Italian skies. Let those who 
think there is nothing worth seeing unless they go 
abroad for it try a tour through the mountainous parts 
of Wales, and they will speedily find that it is not 
only what is foreign that is worth seeing. 








THE ESTUARY, BARMOUTH. 


(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. Enyraved by C. Carter.) 











P to a very few years ago 
no University in Great 
Britain possessed a Pro- 
fessorship of Art. Foreign 
nations, especially Ger- 
many and France, were 
ahead of us in this mat- 
ter. Every German uni- 
versity recognised art as 
a branch of study years 
before it received recog- 
nition in England. The 

founding of Art Professorships, when it did take place 

here, was the result, not of any demand amongst 
students, but merely of imitation. What French and 

German universities possessed, English and Scotch 

universities ought not to lack. The liberality of Mr. 

Felix Slade provided Oxford, Cambridge, and Univer- 

sity College, London, with the necessary endow- 

ments. ‘The University of Edinburgh likewise 
added an Art Professor to its staff, and when the 
new Victoria University was founded in the north of 

England, the people of Liverpool caused an Art Pro- 

fessorship to be attached to the University College 

in their town. The Slade Professor at University 

College, London, is required to teach the practice of 

painting and other fine arts; in fact he is the head 

of -an ordinary art school. But the other four—the 

Slade Professors at Oxford and Cambridge, the Pro- 

fessor at Edinburgh, and the Roscoe Professor at 

Liverpool—what are they for? what useful function 

do they or might they perform? These are questions 

often enough asked, perhaps oftenest by artists. A 

brief answer from an ex-art professor may, perhaps, 

have interest for some. 

An article by a well-known English artist, pub- 
lished a year or two ago, opened with a delightful 
sneer against art professors. If I could only lay my 
hand on it now it would afford me an excellent text ; 
though, indeed, for that matter, one need not travel 
far for sneers, an art professor from the point of 
view of most English artists being an entirely fatuous 
person. It is that conception which I am now going 
to oppose. 

Diirer, addressing young artists, bids them only 
pay attention to the advice of a man “who can ex- 
plain his meaning with his hand.” Probably all artists 
will hold that to be sound advice. We will grant, 
then, that an art professor must either be himself an 
artist or that he must have nothing to do with teach- 
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ON ART PROFESSORSHIPS. 


By Proressor W. M. CONWAY. 





ing art to young artists. But universities are not 
the places for the making of artists, any more than 
of lawyers, or medical men, or soldiers ; but simply 
for the making of gentlemen. They are places for 
general education, centres to which young men (I 
suppose nowadays one must say “ young persons ”’) 
can go to learn how to learn, and where they can 
lay that broad foundation, upon which every special 
life-study should be based. University professors are 
essentially men of learning, not of practice. Each 
should be as deep a mine of knowledge, rather than 
of skill, in his particular branch as can be got. A 
successful Q.C. would make a bad professor of law, 
a popular physician would not be an ideal professor 
of physiology, an excellent artist is out of place as 
professor of art. No one but an artist can teach 
young artists how to paint, model, and the like. No 
one but a scholar can teach young scholars. From 
the beginning up, an artist and a scholar are sundered 
by education, point of view, and every other possible 
division. An artist from his earliest boyhood has to 
be training himself to creation. All his studies must 
either tend to store his memory with the aspect of 
material things, or to train his hand to make visible, 
by form and colour, what his imagination conceives. 
The strength of his nature, in hours of work and 
hours of musing, has to go to the conception and 
mental figuring of things to which the hand can 
give material form; and a life-time of technical 
study must be given to the training of the hand. A 
scholar, on the contrary, must make himself acquainted 
with all that has been thought and theorised about 
his subject. He must study its history; he must 
treat it scientifically ; and he must learn to express 
what he has to say about it in literary form. To the 
study of literary expression he must give the same 
kind of attention that the artist gives to the attain- 
ment of manual dexterity. 

Thus the force of an artist’s vitality is expended 
one way ; the force of a student’s another way. An 
artist may devote some time to literature, a scholar 
may make himself a tolerable draughtsman ; but no 
one has any right to be appointed representative at a 
university of a branch of study which he has only 
attacked with the second rank of his energies. 

The ideal art professor, I maintain, should be a 
man learned in all the art of the world. He should 
have done enovgh drawing, painting, modelling, and 
the rest, to know, in a general way, how different 
processes are done. But he will not have time to 
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become proficient in any of them ; nor is it advisable 
that he should cultivate the artistic imagination, but 
the literary, seeing that it is his business to express 
himself in words and not with pencil or chisel. The 
bulk and mass of his time and energies must be 
devoted to art history. There alone do literature and 
art broadly meet and kindly mingle. No artist can 
possibly be an historian. To the historian all art, 
good, bad, and indifferent, must be matter of study. 
The artist will not tolerate any art from which he 
can learn nothing for his own practice. Artists are 
almost the only group of cultivated men who, as a-body, 
care nothing whatever about the history of their own 
work, and in whose education a study of that history 
forms no part. Art history, indeed, is no short or simple 
subject. It begins with the works of paleolithic man, 
and it goes down to the present day without break, 
save at the gaps of ignorance. The historian of art 
must embrace in the sweep of his intellectual ken 
the ruined tombs and temples of Egypt, the towers 
of Babylon, and the palaces of Assyria. He must 
have followed in the wake of prehistoric navigators 
of the Persian and Mediterranean seas. He must 
have been in imagination amongst the islands of 
the Aigean, before the name of Greece was spoken, 
and there watched the progress of that wonderful 
mingling of pre-historic and semi-historic styles of art 
and decoration, out of which, in due season, emerged 
the wonderful art of Greece. Even Greek art can- 
not be to him a goal, but only a pleasant resting- 
place upon the way. He must follow its effects to 
Italy, Byzantium, Persia, Carthage, and over all the 
ancient world, and he must know or discover what 
were the earlier styles in all those places, before the 
contact with Greece occurred. He must watch in its 
turn the decline of classical and the growth of me- 
dieval art in many places. Ireland, Norway, Den- 
mark, Germany, all contributed somewhat to the new 
developments. Nor must he forget the nascent power 
of Islam, nor the new artistic products that arose in its 
wake. From Samarkand to Granada he must be at 
home. The Buddhist arts of India and the long cata- 
logue of Chinese achievements all belong to his study. 
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He cannot refuse attention to Central America or 
Peru, and even the belated creations of the halting 
savage call for his notice, and must not call in vain. 
In medieval Europe, after the culmination of the 
Gothic age, there is scarcely a country without a 
noteworthy school of its own. All these he must 
study, and in every branch of their activity. Build- 
ings, sculptures, paintings, miniatures, engravings, 
woodcuts, bookbindings, goldsmiths’ work, wood- 
carving, tapestry, metal work of all kinds, mosaic, 
enamel, terra-cotta, porcelain—every sort and kind 
of artistic product he must know about. All these 
items of knowledge must work together in his mind 
into unity, so that gazing backwards over the vast 
range of art history, the things shall be visible to 
him as one unbroken growth, from the time of the 
paleolithic, scratching the figure of a mammoth on a 
bone by the side of some pleistocene glacier, to our 
day of Wagner operas and universal exhibitions. 

Any attempt at following honestly the afore- 
traced line of study will involve the learning of at least 
five languages, besides a smattering of several more. 
The student of Egyptian art will find that to acquire 
some knowledge of hieroglyphics is a clear saving 
to him of time. The history of Moslem art cannot 
be discovered by a man wholly ignorant of Arabic. 
And so it is with every other branch. The art and 
social history and religion of any day are so closely 
interwoven, that it is impossible to- understand the 
one without studying the other. 

The ideal art professor, then, cannot be an artist. 
He must primarily be a student, a man of learning. 
The course of his life and studies would inevitably 
kill out of him all those sensitive, imaginative quali- 
ties, which an artist, to be a real artist, must possess 
and nourish. Such at any rate is an aspect of the 
matter, which it is desirable to put forward for con- 
sideration at the present time. The fact is worth 
noting that poets honour the history of poetry, 
lawyers the history of law; it is only divines that 
are scandalised at the mention of a history of the deve- 
lopment of religions, and artists who turn the cold 
shoulder upon the historian of art. 





(Drawn by W. &. F. Britten. Engraved by R, Taylor.) 





HE dwells among the flowers, 
And twines their blossoms round her 
slender bands ; 
She calls the passing hours 
And sings to them, along the lonely lands. 
Her voice is heard at eve 

Among the willows, Ly the river-side, 
Where waving branches weave 

A coronal of light as for a bride. 
She calls the forest birds, 

And tells them tales too lovely for repeating : 
She whispers tender words 

Too sad for earth when autumn light is fleeting. 
Who has not seen her face 

Beyond the blossoms of the budding May, 
Yet when he reached the place 

Saw it no more, or saw it far away ? 
Who bas not heard her song 

Across the dusky glades at fall of night — 
Where timid echoes throng 

Among the shadows in the waning light ? 
Yet when he thought to see 

Has found himself mysteriously alone, 
With night's solemnity 

To whisper weirdest fancies of its own. 
She loves the yellow corn, 

And wanders forth before the reapers come 
On many a Fuly morn; 

Yet is she saddened at the barvest-bhome. 
The hare-bells at ber tread 

Come forth and quiver in the lightest breeze : 


The river in its bed They fain would hold her captive in their arms. 
Is ravished of the image that it sees ; She is a phantom thing— 
And where the brambles cling A maid of quaint and melancholy charms. 


A MAIDEN OF DREAMS. 
(Poem by Arthur L. Salmon. Drawing by C. Ricketts.) 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER: A STUDY FOR THE ARTIST. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
“He can laugh ; 


From that I perceive he is no beast.” 
5 EIS Mippietox, The Changeling. 





hand, of every race, and every degree of 
civilisation, under certain conditions of 
physical or mental excitement, utter sounds 
and exhibit contortions which are uni- 
versally known as laughter. “If you 
tickle us, do we not laugh?” said Shy- 
lock, claiming equality with the Christian. 


And Jew and Gentile, savage and _philo- 
sopher, have at least this susceptibility 
in common. 

The physical methods by which 
laughter is expressed have been accurately 
observed by physiologists. The researches 
of Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Piderit, 
and others have thrown much light 
upon the matter. The respiratory organs 
are first attacked, the chest and dia- 
phragm being contracted. Then two sets 
of muscles in the neighbourhood of the 
mouth are influenced. The contraction 
of the grand zygomatic muscle causes the 
mouth to open, while the muscles in. the 
upper lip draw upward the corners of the 
mouth, and so expose the teeth. The 
whole aspect of the face becomes suddenly 
changed. The cheeks are drawn and 
wrinkled, crow’s-feet appear round the 

** AS THE CRACKLING OF pe gi ens tg POT, SO IS THE LAUGHTER eyes, and finally the contraction of the 
orbicular muscles of the eye causes tears 

to be shed. It will thus be seen that 
T’ is a commonplace of the poets that “he alone the whole frame is shaken by violent outbursts of 
ean laugh who knows that he must die.” There laughter. The contraction of the chest and dia- 

are enthusiasts who stoutly deny this proposition, phragm proves that laughter has good cause “to hold 
but the smiling dog and laughing monkey seem _ both its sides,” while, as Mr. Spencer points out, the 
little better authenticated than the chattering ox or adage “Laugh and grow fat” finds its explanation 
the pig, which rivals Babbage. Men, on the other in physiology. For laughter “stimulates not only 


(From the Draveing by Fred Barnar.!.) 
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THE SCHOOL -GIRL GIGGLE. 


(Drawn by Fred Barnard.) 


the muscular system, but also the internal organs, 
such as heart and stomach, and so aids digestion.” 
Almost every physical accompaniment of laughter 
may be observed in Mr. Barnard’s admirable illustra- 
tion of “‘ The Growth of a Hearty Laugh.” This tells 
its own story, but there are one or two points to 
which the reader’s attention may be called. In the 
first stage the listener faintly smiles in anticipation 
of jests to come. In the second he settles himself 
seriously in an attitude of attention. In stages three 
and four he unconsciously reproduces the facial con- 
tortions of the raconteur. In five a palpable point 
is made, and the listener bursts into laughter. His 
chest and diaphragm contract, but by resolutely 
closing his mouth he has turned the muscular current 
from his lips to his cheeks and eyes. The narrative 
is resumed in six. Then comes the pith and marrow 
of the story, and in seven, eight, nine, and ten, the 
more violent symptoms of laughter may be seen. 
Finally the victim of this exquisite story (would that 
we could print it!) leaves the club, and creates con- 
siderable sensation on his homeward way by stopping 
to have the laugh out. ‘ A Sketch at Toole’s Theatre ” 
is a more modest and restrained example. 

When we consider the causes, of which laughter 
is the effect, we attack a problem of considerable 
difficulty. The laugh, which has its origin in the 
physical sensation of tickling, must, I think, be 
considered by itself. It is by no means a pleasur- 
able motion. Few men (except Gargantua) have 
ever tickled themselves into laughter, not only be- 
cause such a thing is impossible, but because they 
shrink from inflicting upon themselves unneces- 
sary torture. Nor does this kind of laughter 
proceed from any mental association, any suggestion 
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of the incongruous or unexpected. 
more than an instance of reflex action, and may fitly 
be compared with sneezing, coughing, or involuntary 


It is nothing 


winking. When a portion of the bodily 
surface is tickled, certain nerves are ex- 
cited. These nerves are in telegraphic 
communication with what physiologists 
term a ganglionic centre. To this centre 
the impression produced by tickling is 
ut once carried, and thence it is conveyed along 
another set of nerves to certain muscles of the face 
and respiratory organs. The muscles contract with 
violence, and bursts of laughter follow, which in 
turn die away, as the energy produced by the ner- 
vous excitement is expended. This expression of a 
purely physical emotion need hardly detain us. It is 
impossible to explain satisfactorily the connection 
which undoubtedly exists between the sensation of 
tickling and the muscular contraction known as 
laughter. We may observe and record the pheno- 
menon, that is all. 

The laughter that is born of 
mental excitement raises far subtler 
and more interesting issues. It has 
-been discussed by a long line of 
philosophers, *from Aristotle down- 
wards. It involves, incidentally, an explanation of 
the comic ; and before we can account for it we must 
answer the question, In what does the ludicrous 
consist ? “ Laughter arises from a sense of superi- 
ority or personal pride,” says one writer; ‘ The de- 
gradation of dignity is the essence of the comic,” 
contends another. Neither of these suggestions can be 
readily accepted. Each may explain isolated instances 











A SKETCH AT TOOLE’S THEATRE, 


(Drawn by Fred Barnard.) 
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of the laugh. The cruel smile on the face of the den- 
tist, as seen in the illustration, might arise, perhaps, 
from the operator’s sense 

of superiority to his suf- 

fering patient; but the 

laughter which is caused 

by mimicry, for example, 

or a play upon words, 

needs another explana- 

tion. An analysis of the 

situations or ideas 

which move men to 
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as an instance of the ludicrous, an umbrella floating 
in mid-ocean. In itself an umbrella is commonplace 
enough, but there is no man who could meet with 
the emblem of material civilisation 
aimlessly drifting in the vast soli- 
tude of the sea without being 
tickled into a smile. Then there 
are some to whom bodily deformi- 
ties are laughable, but these are 
of the simpler sort of men, whose 
sense of humour is neither cultivated nor refined. 
The gods of Homer were only savages, after all, and 
yet, when they laughed at Hephaestus carrying round 
the wine-cup, it was not his limp which excited their 
merriment, but the contrast between the brawny 
smith and Ganymede, the graceful cupbearer of the 
gods. Defects of character are a far more fruitful 
source of amusement. He who displays qualities, 
either good or bad, which do not belong to his station 
or disposition, appears in a comic light to a large 
majority of men. The swashbuckler who is a coward, 
the parson who is devoted to worldly pursuits, the 
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laughter is the only way to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the matter, and this will 
prove to us that it is an element of the incon- 
gruous or unexpected by which, in the vast 
majority of cases, our sense of fun is tickled. 
Whatever is out of harmony with its 
environment, whatever is miserably inade- 
quate (or more than adequate) to the end 
it serves, is provocative of laughter. In the 
natural world there is hardly a touch of the 
ludicrous. Trees or flowers are seldom seen 
in incongruous positions. They rarely vio- 
late the recognised fitness of things. The 
giant amorphophallus, which lately burst into 
blossom at Kew, was, perhaps, worth a smile. 
This was not because there was anything 
essentially humorous about it—had we met 
with it in the wilds of South 

America it had probably gone 

unnoticed; but that a flower 

should emit an unpleasantly 

pungent odour, and attract 

blow-flies like carrion, is out- 

side the experience of the 
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untravelled Englishman, and 
may, in a climate such as ours, appear ridi- 
culous. I think it is Emerson who quotes, 





THE CRUEL, OR DENTIST, SMILE. 


(Drawn by Fred Barnard). 














GROWTH OF A HEARTY LAUGH. 


(From the Drawing by Fred Barnard.) 
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THE SUPERCILIOUS SMILE. 


(From the Drawing by Fred Barnard.) 


magistrate on the racket, are familiar figures on the 
stage, yet they do not lose their freshness ; their in- 
congruity is always irresistible, and only the dullard 
will refuse to laugh at Bob Acres inditing his chal- 
lenge, at the Very Rev. Augustin Jedd, Dean of St. 
Marvell’s, in “ Dandy Dick,” mixing a bolus for a 
race-horse ; or at Mr. Poskett, of Mulberry Street 
Police Court, surprised in a supper-room by his own 
constables. In the same spirit we laugh at one who, 
though a grown man, has the brain of a child. Tony 
Lumpkin’s lack of wit is no less amusing than the 
empty boastfulness of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. The 
sudden accession to dignity or power, too, is ludicrous. 
The.episode of Christopher Sly, in “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” and the Political Tinker of Holberg’s 
comedy, are unquestionably mirth- provoking. It 
must be admitted that serious defects of character or 
morals are, to many, more distressing than comic. 
Hypocrisy and cruelty, for instance, do not generally 
arouse hilarity. A cultivated man sees no comedy 
in Shylock’s cruelty or the hypocrisy of Joseph Sur- 
face; but, as I shall attempt to show presently, this 


limitation is not of universal 
application. To men of cer- 
tain temperaments, cruelty or 
hypocrisy appears far more 
humorous than any trivial in- 
congruity. 

A typical instance of the 
laughably incongruous was re- 
ported recently in the news- 
papers. A popular melodrama 
was being played at a country 
theatre. The last scene repre- 
sented the Thames Embank- 
ment, and while the audience 
were contemplating with breath- 
less attention the death-strug- 
gles of the heroine, a black cat 
was seen to cross the river in 
safety, and with dry feet. The 
spectators were at once disillu- 
sioned ; they forgot the troubles 
of the heroine, and gave way 
to uncontrollable laughter. No 
mystery surrounds this outburst 
of merriment ; we can, without 
any subtle analysis, at once put 
our finger upon the ridiculous 
incongruity. But laughter does 
not always admit of so easy an 
explanation. What fun is there 
in mimicry, it may be asked, or 
why is a play upon words amus- 
ing? A little reflection shows 
us that in both these cases it is 
the unexpected which awakes our sense of humour. 
When the speech and gestures of one whom we know 
well are imitated, we are immediately overtaken by 
surprise. We are conscious that our friend is absent, 
yet we seem to watch his movements, to listen to his 
voice. The delight which some miscreants profess in a 
verbal jest may be similarly accounted for. A phrase 
is used in an unexpected sense ; one word is looked for, 
and another, apd mpoadoxiay, as the grammarians 
say, comes trippingly to the tongue; emotions con- 
flict, and laughter is the result. For the same reason 
the employment of means disproportionate to the end 
in view is ridiculous. A hero sallying forth to war, 
armed to the teeth with a toothpick, could not be 
gravely regarded. No playgoer is there who does 
not smile at Mr. Irving in the “ Corsican Brothers ” 
lighting a tiny cigarette with a fire-brand. 

The examples I have quoted are enough to prove 
that whatever is ludicrous is incongruous ; is it also 
true that all that is incongruous is ludicrous? Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, in an interesting essay upon laugh- 
ter, unhesitatingly answers no. “Laughter only 
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naturally results,” he says, “when consciousness is 
unawares transferred from great things to small; 
only where there is what we call a descending in- 
congruity.” The facts of the case, however, will 
hardly support Mr. Spencer’s position. Laughter, 
after all, is a matter of temperament. All do 
not laugh at the same thing. Savages, men of 
brutal natures, those who are strangers to pity 
and remorse, are heartily tickled at ascending in- 
congruities ; the sufferings of others seem irresistibly 
comic to them. These facts drive us to the conclu- 
sion that everything incongruous has in it the pos- 
sibilities of a laugh. But no situation is merely 
incongruous ; it must contain other elements as well. 
Cruelty, hypocrisy, misery, ugliness, may also be sug- 
gested, and the serious emotions to which these give 
rise may drive away all thoughts of the ludicrous. 
A man of sympathetic disposition can laugh at 
nothing which involves acute suffering on the part of 
others. The distress of a poor wretch who is being 
grievously maltreated, however humorous it may be 
to the callous-hearted, fills the sensitive mind with 
distress. The mobat a London 
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sport as King Louis, who, partly from political con- 
siderations, and partly as being naturally pleased 
with the sight of human suffering when ludicrously 
exhibited, laughed till the tears ran from his eyes, 
and in his eestasies of rapture caught hold of 
the duke’s ermine cloak, as if to support himself ; 
whilst the duke, no less delighted, flung his arm 
around the king’s shoulder, making thus an exhibi- 
tion of confidential sympathy and familiarity very 
much at variance with the terms on which they had 
so lately stood together.” The circumstance at which 
King Louis was “ naturally pleased ” was hardly a 
case of descending incongruity ; and those who take 
a delight in human suffering ludicrously exhibited 
are more numerous than Mr. Spencer and the philo- 
sophers would have us believe. 

In Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ King Lear”—to 
take another example—there is an obvious incongruity. 
It is happily opposed to our experience that a father 
should receive maltreatment at the hands of his 
daughters ; but the sufferings of Lear arouse so acute 
a feeling of sorrow in the minds of civilised men 





music - hall guffaws immoder- 
ately at a contortionist whose 
grimaces horrify all to whom 
hideousness is revolting; but 
there is a goodly number of 
stony-hearted, iron-headed per- 
sons in the world who are never 
amused at the subtleties which 
touch the more delicately or- 
ganised. There is a passage in 
“ Quentin Durward” which pre- 
cisely illustrates my present 
contention. At the suggestion 
of King Louis, the dogs have 
been set on to bait the pretended 
envoy of William de la Marck. 
“The Rouge Sanglier showed 
excellent sport, for winged with 
terror, and having half a score 
of fierce boar-hounds hard at 
his haunches, encouraged by the 
blowing of horns and the wood- 
land cheer of the hunters, he 
flew like the very wind, and 
had he not been encumbered 
with his herald’s coat (the worst 
possible habit for a runner), he 
might have escaped dog-free. 
He also doubled once or twice, 
im a manner much approved of 
by the spectators. None of these 
—nay, not even Charles him- 
self—was so delighted with the 
617 





THE EFFUSIVE SMILE, 


(From the Drawing by Fred Barnard.) 
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such a spectacle. Mr. Romilly, in one of 4 
his books on New Guinea, tells us how a 2 
British sailor, who had fallen into the hands o 
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of savages, saved his life by first driving his 
clasp-knife into his leg while eating his 
dinner, and then removing it altogether. The same author 
tells us of another Englishman who saved himself from an 
awkward predicament by suddenly taking his false teeth 
from his mouth and exhibiting them to a crowd of as- 
tonished savages. Not only did this ridiculous exhibition 
save the man’s life, but the king loaded him with honours, 
exclaiming, “I am an old man, but thank God I have lived 
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that all sense of incongruity is 
swallowed up in the pain which 
the contemplation of the tragedy 
inflicts. At the same time, let us 
imagine a community in which 
old age is an object, not of re- 
spect, but of ridicule. This is not 
so extravagant a feat as it might 
seem. When we remember that 
the Greeks, with all their refine- 
ment and artistic appreciation, 
viewed the aged with a tinge of contempt, it is easily 
conceivable that a more barbarous race should regard 
the grey-haired and infirm with unfeeling levity. To 
such a race as this, Lear might well appear a broad 
farce. 

But cruelty, hypo- 
crisy, and ugliness are 
not the only qualities 
which can rob the in- 
congruousof its laugh. 
Ignorance and lack of 
experience may invest 
the humorous with an 
awful solemnity, in 
“WITH MISTH AND LAUGHTER ter the presence of which 

Se eet ene the faintest smile 
would be impossible. If you observed a man with a 
wooden leg sit down in the street without warning, 
unstrap his timber support, and brandish it over his 
head, you would probably obey an irresistible im- 
pulse to langh. But the savage, whose experience 
does not embrace wouden legs, would be awestruck at 





to see this day 

From these examples the following conclusion is arrived 
at. Everything incongruous is ludicrous; but if the in- 
congruity arouses feclings of horror, disgust, fear, or awe 
acute enough to overcome the sense of the ridiculous, laughter 
does not result. Hence it is impossible to define dogmati- 
eally what is humorous and what is not. Sensitiveness to 
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horror, disgust, or fear depends 

upon racial distinctions, degrees 
| of civilisation, personal idiosyn- 
erasy. And so it comes about 
| that the ludicrous is ephemeral, 

and almost parochial. The Eng- 

lish humour of the seventeenth 
| and eighteenth centuries was chiefly 
i} connected with the violation of 
the sanctity of marriage. There 
was nothing in the world so funny 
as a cuckold. The Parisians of 
the nineteenth century are very 
much of the same opinion as our 
ancestors were, but the English of 
to-day, for some reason or other, fail to see the 
humour of conjugal infidelity. Mr. Du Maurier’s 
jokes in Punch often appeal to the smallest audience 
in the world. The Londoner who is familiar with 
the oddities of those who haunt ball-rooms and dis- 
play their ample shirt-fronts at “smart” parties no 
doubt appreciates them. But Berlin would shrug 
its shoulders at them, and even Birmingham might 
be forgiven if it missed their point. 

Some men there are who never laugh. Cato is 
said to have smiled but once, and then at a donkey 
browsing on thistles. Richter’s idea of a cast-iron 
king was the only thing 
which provoked the mirth 
of Teufelsdréickh. The 
sense of the ludicrous is 
an intellectual quality. 
Savages possess it in a 
very rudimentary form. 
An uncivilised commu- 
nity only provides ma- . 
terial for brutal jests. THE NOISELESS CHUCKLE. 
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A highly artificial so- 
ciety, such as we see 
in modern Europe, is 
ever suggestive of deli- 








cate incongruity and 
subtle humour. He 
who is most 
observant and 


most keenly 
conscious of 
the fitness of 
things will 
find the most 
‘to laugh at 
in the world. / 


Wh at was D e- THE STAGE LAUGH. 
mocritus the (The Cownt, log.) —‘‘ Uah! Uah! Uaah! What 
2 


O—a bankwit! By the Mass, we'll drink deep 
laughing phi- ternight—Uah! Uah! Ah !!” 

losopher, but 

one who took a broad survey of humanity and saw 
how miserably inadequate were the means employed 
by feeble men to achieve ends far beyond their 
reach? And 
the man who 
can never 
laugh is like- 
ly to be so 


congruities 
as to lose his 
hold on the 
difference be- 
tween right 
and wrong. 
Where the 
sense of humour is absent, vanity and selfishness 
are too often met with. There is such a thing 
as taking one’s self too seriously. An appreciation 
of the ridiculous, like any other esthetic or intel- 
lectual quality, may be cultivated, and as manners, 
and even morals, depend upon it, it is by all means 
worthy of cultivation. There is a strange fitness in 
Poe’s story that when a thousand temples and the 
shrines of a thousand different divinities were de- 
stroyed at Sparta, the altar of Laughter survived 
all the others. And let us not forget that laughter 
has its tragic as well as its comic 
side. Flaubert tells us of a tribe 
who bury their dead with laughter 
beneath the shadow of trees. And 
did not Sir Thomas More die laugh- 
ing? The philosopher may chuckle 
at the supreme moment, because 
he recognises that the foolish game 
of life is at last played out. The 
savage meets the unknown with 
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blind to in- 





wild hysteria. But to the ob- 
server there is ever a grotesque so- 
lemnity in laughter at the brink of 
the grave by whomsoever exhibited. 

I have yet to say a word 
on that form of laughter which 
Solomon likened to the “ crackling 
of thorns under a pot.” Fools and 
children laugh at nothing. They 
giggle in season and out of season. If their titter- 
ing may be ascribed to any cause, it is to light- 
heartedness and good spirits. There is something 
healthy and almost catching about the school-girl 
giggle, which will be found represented in the sketch 
‘on p. 29. But it can hardly be said to spring from 
any sense of the incongruous or unexpected. We 
must look upon it as nothing more than a frank and 
nervous expression of happiness. The early sculptors 
of Greece so far recognised this principle, that they 
gave their statues a stereotyped 
smile in order to produce a 
pleasurable effect on the spec- 
tator. Not even Heraclitus, 
the weeping philosopher, would 
be cynic enough to suggest 
that happiness is so unex- 
pected, that its presence must 
give rise to laughter. Then 
again, Darwin tells us that idiots laugh when food 
is placed before them, when they are caressed, when 
they are shown bright colours or hear music. It 
therefore seems idle to look for an explanation of 
laughter which shall be of universal application. 
The facts of life seem to show, on the 
contrary, that it may arise from three 
distinct causes: tickling, the perception 
of the incongruous, and happiness. 
Another question then suggests itself. 
Why should certain muscular contrac- 
tions be the effect of these three causes ? 
To this it is impossible to give a satisfactory 
answer. It is established that “under any con- 
siderable tension of nervous excitation the nervous 
system discharges itself upon the muscular.” 

But this is only 
expressing the fact 
in other terms; it 
does not explain 
why laughter and 
tears, for instance, 
should not be inter- 
changed. They are 
both examples of the 
discharge of the ner- 
vous upon the mus- 
cular system. 
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Of late the charge has been brought against 
artists by a prominent journal, to which the study 
of physiology is a matter of the first importance 
and interest, that they are unable to depict emo- 
tion with proper accuracy and subtlety. Painters, 
we have been told, almost invariably fail in their 
attempt to express just the right degree of joy 
or sorrow upon their canvas. In the main the 
charge is well founded, though Mr. Fred Barnard 
need not plead guilty to it. But I have not 
much faith in the remedy suggested by the phy- 
siologist. The artist, says the man of science, 
must study the physiology of expression. He will 
then have no difficulty in moving our tears or 
provoking our mirth. Observation, however, is far 
more valuable to the artist than a detailed know- 
ledge of physiology. He is concerned rather with 
appearances than with scientific explanations. He 
will never succeed in depicting laughter until he has 
studied the laugh in action. If he is a humorist, 
let him fire off his jokes at his model, and watch 
the result. If on the other hand he has no gift of 
comedy, let him: haunt the theatres where farces are 
to be seen, and fix his eyes, not on the stage, but on 
the audience. And thus he will learn lessons far more 
valuable than all the physiologists in the world can 
teach him. At the same time, a just knowledge 
of the physiology of laughter will always command 
the admiration of the spectator for the precision of 


degree with which the emotion is rendered, even if 
it does not increase his own sympathetic emotion. 
The illustrations which accompany the present 
article speak for themselves. To several of them I 
have already referred. A word or two remains to be 
said of the others. The “ Effusive Laugh” arises under 
ordinary conditions, but it is modified by personal 
peculiarity. A man of open, free temperament gives 
way to merry peals. The nervous smile timidly, and 
though they never laugh heartily, compensate for 
their restraint in this direction by always wearing 
a frightened snigger. The “Supercilious Laugh” 
is no laugh at all. It is an expression-of contempt 
and assumed superiority. By a conscious effort the 
semblance of a smile is grafted upon a look of inso- 


lence. The vain and supercilious have never a sense 
of humour. Their laugh is just as forced as the “ Ah! 
uah! uah!” of the transpontine stage. Could they 


but recognise the incongruous, they would realise at 
once how ludicrous was their own self-conceit, and 
cease from curling the lip in scorn. The “Comic 
Paper Cormorant” is “ focussed for the funny.” He 
cannot weave humour from his own brain,and whatever 
laugh he has he must pay for. Directly he grasps the 
journal he loves so well, he grins in greedy anticipa- 
tion. He is no harsh critic. He is prepared to find 
food for laughter in every line. And he does so, and 


all the while resembles the ass a-munching thistles 


which provoked Cato’s solitary chuckle. 





‘¢ LAUGH——-AND GROW FAT.” 
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AS DEPICTED IN THE 
GALLERY. 


By J. E. HODGSON, R.A. 


O one, I should imagine, can have studied the 
history of art attentively without perceiving 

that it is not uniform ; that somewhere or other, at 
the discretion of the student, a line is to be drawn 
through it which shall on the one hand divide old 
tendencies which are exhausted from new tendencies 
which were subsequently worked out, on the other. 
I am alluding to the history of painting since its 





discernible object in the long vista being a rude imi- 
tation of the Pagan Orpheus transposed and made 
to do duty as Christian symbolism of the “Good 
Shepherd,” in the underground chapels of the Roman 
Campagna. Turning about, we look down the course 
of art, we see it widening and enlarging itself, 
flowing into clearer and clearer daylight, and we 
behold as the ultimate object in the long prospect the 
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(From the Picture by Fra Angelico. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


revival. 


It is perfectly evident that that did not 
continue as it began; that the impulse originally 
given to it gradually slackened speed until it came 
to a full stop, and that the enthusiasm of the early 


workers cooled down. Then it took a fresh depar- 
ture under another and distinct impulse or set of 
impulses. The exact period when that happened is 
a nice point to adjust, and for our present inquiry 
much nicety is not wanted. We want to draw a 
line; for the sake of simplicity and as an aid to 
memory let us trace it where we already recognise a 
division, namely, at the year 1500 a.v. On the one 
side we have what Italians call the guattrocentisti, on 
the other the cinguecentisti; and if we place ourselves 
on that imaginary line and contemplate art from it, 
we shall have to face about; on the one hand we 
look backwards, we see art coming down towards us, 
out of a dim and obscure remoteness, the farthest 
618 


Eiffel Tower and the cupolas of the Paris Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1889. 

No two views can be more unlike. The Clyde 
at Glasgow, thick with mud, lined with shipyards 
and crowded with every kind of craft, is the same 
river that we have seen foaming over rocky: ledges 
and falling precipitously into misty hollows a hun- 
dred feet below us. But the Clyde at Glasgow 
and the Clyde at Stonebyres is not more unlike than 
art in the year 1400 and‘art in the year 1600; though 
the terms of the simile to make it quite appropriate 
should be inverted, as art flowed peacefully at its 
origin and has become turbulent as it has widened. 
(What or how far the ocean is to which it is tending, 
you and I, gentle reader, know no more than does 
the bulrush or the comfrey rooted on the bank.) 

The difference of the art on the one side of my 
imaginary line and on the other is not exactly that 
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one was religious and the other secular, since there 
has been much so-called religious art since 1500, and 
much which purported to be secular art before that 
date ; so that the distinction between them is not easily 
compressed into a formula, as I shall endeavour to 
make it clear while I work out the subject of this 
paper. 

It has been said and repeated that art has always 
flourished in the service of religion—of a religion of 
some sort, yes, that no one denies. The nightmare 
sculptures which are found in Cambodia, with their 
whirligigs of human legs, were no doubt inspired by 
something which may be called a religion, and repre- 
sented perhaps the opposing forces of generation and 
destruction ; and so with the art of other countries, 
such as ancient Egypt and Greece. But none of these 
offer any analogy with early Christian art, which was 
purely mystical and spiritual, and which struggled in 
perfect good faith and earnestness to convey tidings 
not of the senses, but of the spirit. In ages when 
few could read, it served the purpose of books; it 
enforced the dogmas of the Church, and taught the 
facts of sacred history. A vast mass of tradition 
and legend had supplemented the revealed facts of 
that history, and in the popular mind was of equal 
authority with them; this traditionary lore was in 
the keeping of the Church whose duty it was to pre- 
serve the purity of the text. Hence it came about 
that the artist was not free to indulge his fancy or 
invention except within very narrow limits, as the out- 
lines and indeed much of the filling in of his subject 
were prescribed to him with rigid exactness, and it is a 
beautiful thing to observe the docility, elasticity, and 
cheerfulness with which he accommodated himself to 
these restrictions. The vital principle, as I under- 
stand it, of mediswvalism was the conviction that the 
earth was Christ’s kingdom and the Pope His viceroy. 
This He had earned by taking upon Himself human 
flesh, and by suffering death on the cross. The 
earthly mother, the medium without which complete 
humanity was impossible, became necessarily invested 
with a superhuman sanctity. She was not, she could 
not be as other mortals; though she touched ordi- 
nary mortality on the one hand, on the other, by 
some ineffable and impenetrable mystery, she had 
been raised into fellowship with God ; and by a very 
humble and natural impulse of feeling this inter- 
mediate being was appealed toas a mediatrix between 
sinful man and an offended Deity. 

Early Christian art, under the tutelage of the 
Church, insisted mainly on the facts of the Incar- 
nation, the expiatory sacrifice of Our Lord, and on 
the mediatorial power of the Blessed Virgin. She 


is everywhere: the imagination of the medieval 
artist conceived her stooping in adoration over her 
infant son in the manger of Bethlehem, fainting 
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in agony and unspeakable anguish on the place of 
public execution, and again enthroned in glory in 
the presence of the Trinity and the angelic hosts of 
Heaven. More often, however, she is the Madonna ; 
that is, her pictures are of a strictly mystical, not 
historical character: she is the mediatrix ; she pre- 
sents the Saviour to the world—it is her right by 
virtue of having brought Him into it. Here she is 
perfectly calm, at least in the earlier pictures; there 
is no show of human affections; what I imagine 
the best men tried to depict was an unselfish pride, 
a consciousness that she was the chosen amongst 
women, which brought no glory to herself, but only 
a sense of unutterable gratitude and humility. 

The field occupied by early Christian artists is re- 
stricted, but it is still a wide one; I have not space 
to go over it in this article, and can only allude to 
one portion of it, to the scenes which illustrated the 
Incarnation. The most common of these are the 
Nativities and the Adorations, so called. 

First, as regards the Nativity. An immemorial 
tradition, which occupies almost the authority of a 
gloss on Scripture, places the event in a cavern, and 
a grotto at Bethlehem is to this day revered by 
thousands as the actual spot where an incarnate God 
first looked upon the world with mortal eyes: a rude 
shed thatched with straw was supposed to protect 
the entrance to this cavern, and the country round 
about was rocky and inhospitable. In early times 
the Virgin was supposed to have suffered pain and 
the consequent prostration, and she is so represented ; 
in an early picture of the journey to Bethlehem 
she is seen seated on the ass, her hand on Joseph’s 
shoulder in an attitude and with an expression of 
suffering. Later, this was pronounced unorthodox ; 
the birth was made as mysterious as the conception, 
and in by far the greatest number of examples she is 
seen worshipping her new-born Son, with no traces 
of suffering visible. 

One feature never absent in Nativities is the intro- 
duction of the ox and the ass, as it is supposed this 
was suggested by a text from Habakkuk, iii. 4, “ He 
shall lie down between the ox and the ass” (Vulgate). 
In the course of ages, as I shall endeavour to point 
out, the treatment of the subject underwent many 
changes and amplifications, but this feature remained 
permanent down to the eighteenth century. In some 
early examples the brutes are seen kneeling in adora- - 
tion, but in most cases they are placed one at each 
end of the manger, staring into it in astonishment : 
a very early example of this treatment is found in a 
bas-relief in Wells Cathedral. 

In No. 573 in the National Gallery, by Andrea 
Oreagna (of the Florentine school), born in’ 1308 and 
died in 1386, is an example of the simplest and most 
perfectly symbolical treatment of the subject. The 











Divine babe is lying in a manger which is placed out- 
side the entrance to the grotto, and protected by a 
straw-covered shed ; the Virgin, clad in the traditional 
red gown and blue mantle, kneels by its side in adora- 
tion, while Joseph sits apart apparently weary or in 
meditation. Great care seems to have been taken to 
suggest that he in a certain sense held aloof and was 
no participator in the interest of the scene; it was 
feared, perhaps, that were he to exhibit joy and sur- 
prise, it might convey the idea of paternity: he is 
always a mere impassive spectator. Above the grotto 
on a rocky mountain-side is to be seen a shepherd 
with his flock, to whom the angel appears ; two other 
shepherds have already approached the manger and 
are kneeling down in adoration; the ox and the ass 
are also introduced. This beautiful little picture is 
in every sense typical of medieval art ; a little study 
will convince everyone that in its design and com- 
position the painter has thought only how to convey 
the story with the utmost clearness and simplicity. 
It is what it was intended to be, a Scripture story 
made visible to those who could not read. 

The idea of picturesqueness, of any decorative 
adjuncts to the art, has not yet dawned upon the 
artist. He has found resources in the art which are 
not possessed by a written record, resources which 
Giotto was the first to perceive and to avail himself 
of—namely, that the vividness of actual representa- 
tion, of darstellung, to use a splendid German word 
—* placing there ”—enabled him to bring home and 
humanise the Scriptures, making them live with a life 
more intense and real. Naturalism, 7.¢., the actual 
representation of the aspect of nature, is not thought 
of, no more at least than was necessary to make the 
meaning of the painted symbol equivalent to that of 
the word: rock for rock, ox for ox, and ass for ass. 

The degree of realism aimed at in such scenes can 
be tested pretty accurately by the treatment of the 
nimbus. A flat circular expanse of gold inserted into 
a picture must necessarily be destructive of all illusion 
—it is treated as a symbol, a thing non-existent, but 
as a necessary traditional observance. When natural- 
ism was aimed at, the nimbus was looked upon as an 
actual existing corona of golden light which the saint 
carried about with him, and it was drawn in perspec- 
tive, according with the turn of his head. To sum 
up, the picture under discussion is not in the slightest 
degree naturalistic ; truth of representation is carried 
just so far, and no farther, as is necessary for complete 
symbolism; but it is, in a wonderful degree, ex- 
pressive. It tells its story with a completeness and 
a terseness which are truly marvellous; it goes to 
the heart of the subject and lays it bare. 

No. 908 is a later example by Pietro della 
Francesca. Of the Umbrian, the most mystical 


and pietistic school of Italy, he was born in 1415. 
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Here we already detect a great change which has 
come over the spirit of art. 

The symbolism is mixed up with other aims, and 
is to a certain extent weakened by them. It lacks 
the directness and simplicity of the earlier example. 
To convey the Scripture narrative in all its simplicity 
is no longer the only aim of the artist; the sense of 
beauty has to be gratified. The delight which we 
receive from the contemplation of objects beautiful 
for their form and colour, merely so, irrespective of 
any other ideas connected with them, is here recognised 
as an aim, and to gratify it, is being raised into a 
principle in art. 

The new-born Saviour lies on the ground on a 
corner of the Virgin’s mantle. She kneels in adora- 
tion ; Joseph sits apart as usual, on the ass’s saddle. 
Near him are two shepherds, and in the background 
in a ruined shed are seen the ox and ass. Five 
angels stand near the Saviour, playing on musical 
instruments and singing the “ Gloria in excelsis.” 

There is more bustle and pomp than in Orcagna, 
the lines are more flowing, the composition is more 
ample and complicated: Art is evidently expanding, 
developing its own peculiar resources, and.in propor- 
tion it is losing its direct appeal to the heart and 
the understanding as an exponent of Scripture. 

In No. 1,304, by Sandro Botticelli, born thirty 
years later, the process has been carried farther still. 
(See p. 41.) The Virgin kneels as before. All the 
traditional features have been introduced—the grotto, 
the shed, the ox, the ass—and Joseph seated apart, 
but all with regard to pictorial effect ; the picture is 
filled with angels in gorgeous robes, the heavens 
open, and we see the angelic host- proclaiming glad 
tidings to man, and rejoicing over the salvation 
of the world. It is a magnificent and imaginative 
picture ; it no longer confines itself to rendering the 
bare outlines of the Scripture narrative; it strikes 
the imagination by the pomp and pageantry of the 
angelic host, and appeals to the senses by its flowing 
lines and gorgeous colouring. 

The new tendency which we detected in Pietro 
della Francesca has in thirty years expanded itself. 
We are in the full bloom of the decorative qualities 
of art; and the symbolism of a primitive age, the 
melancholy reflective mood of the early painters, are 
becoming attenuated until they vanish altogether 
when we reach our bisecting line at the year 1500. 

We will now take a leap forward over two cen- 
turies, and select another Nativity to see how it has 
fared with art in the interim. 

No. 47 is by Rembrandt, born at Leyden in 
1606. In this picture (see p. 43) one may say that 
all traces of symbolism have vanished, and the decora- 
tive qualities with which Sandro Botticelli appealed 
to the imagination to heighten the impressiveness 
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of the story have vanished also.. In their stead we 
have pure naturalism, naturalism of a very refined 
and cultured order which appeals to the imagina- 
tion as powerfully, but in a totally different way. 
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and Greece may have been, that of Christianity 
differs from them radically in this respect. It claims 
its authority by virtue of direct revelation from God 
Himself. His word, His grace, His Spirit commu- 





THE ADORATION. 


(Early Flemish School. Engraved by P. Kahdemann.) 


The charm of this picture is independent of any 
exegetical qualities. It represents a scene from 
Scripture history, but for that reason to class it in 
the category of art as applied to the service of reli- 
gion is merely to hide confusion of thought under 
the cloak of a meaningless generalisation. 
Whatever the religions of Cambodia, of Egypt, 
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nicated directly from pastor {o pastor, feed it and 
maintain it, and no philosophical explanations of Holy 
Writ, no artistic adornments or embellishments how- 
ever ingenious, have anything to do with religion as 
it is understood in Christendom. 

Rembrandt treats the Nativity as a natural event, 
I might almost say, in a scientific spirit; he has 
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(From the Picture by Botticelli. Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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illumined the scene by a supernatural radiance which 
emanates from the Divine infant. This is a fanciful 
incident, but it belongs to the category of daring 
inventions, of effects which depend for their success 
on close observation of nature, on reflection and in- 
ductive reasoning. The only connection between 
this picture and religious art is that it represents 
certain conventional attributes which are common to 
both. But just so much as we subtract from it as 
an exponent of strictly religious thought, just so 
much must we add to it as appealing to the intellect 
in general ; its impressiveness, its sublimity, and its 
suggestiveness, and it has all these, are evolved out 
of the phenomena of natural effects by a poetical 
process. It illustrates the latest phase of art. 

The latest did I say? God save the mark! I had 
for a moment forgotten the meaningless expanses of 
palpable pigment, unquickened by one single thought 
or emotion, which are supposed in these days to 
represent our impressions of a Universe in which 
matter, thought, and feeling are inextricably blended ! 

It represents a phase of art which undoubtedly 
calls for much higher intellectual powers. “ Pietas 
et prisca fides” were a source of the inexpressible 
charms of primitive Christian art, and its extreme 
simplicity and directness argue profound reflection ; 
but Rembrandt played upon our feelings, and ex- 
alted our imaginations by consummate knowledge and 
mastery over his materials; he was in a higher sense 
the artist and creator. . 

Another subject closely allied to the Nativity 
and often combined with it is the Adoration of the 
Magi. The visit of the three kings to the manger 
in Bethlehem, of the guiding star which appeared in 
the heavens, with various other miraculous circum- 
stances, appears to be a very ancient one. It is 
related both by Christian and Moslem writers, who 
agree in the main features, though they differ in 
matters of detail. In Syrian documents the names 
of those kings are Aruphon, Hurmon, and Tachshish ; 
in Persian, Amad, Zah Amad, and Drust Amad; and 
in Hebrew, Atér, Sator, and Petatoros; and a certain 
similarity of sound and of metre inclines me to think 
that Alexandre Dumas may have had these last in 
his mind when he named his three musqueteers Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis. In the Latin Church they 
have always been known as Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar. Gaspar was an aged man with a hoary 
beard, Melchior in the prime of life, and Balthazar 
a young man and a negro. They carried gifts of 


gold, myrrh, and frankincense. This, according to an 
ancient legend, was to ascertain whether the prophet 
they were going to visit was a king, in which case 
he would accept the gold; or a man, in which case he 
would take the myrrh; or a God, in which case he 
would accept the incense. 


The early Fathers argued 
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the triple character of our Lord as king, God, and 
man from the fact that He took the three gifts. 
Writers of different countries have given different 
accounts of what happened after the presentation of 
the gifts: some that the star went down a well, out 
of which flames rose; others that the infant Christ 
presented them with a box, which they opened on 
their way home and found in it a stone. This stone 
they threw down a well, and the flames rose. The 
Persian Ghebers maintained that this was the fire 
which they preserved and worshipped. The orthodox 
Latin tradition is that the three kings were buried 
at Sessania in Arabia, that their bodies were trans- 
ported to Constantinople by the Empress Helena; 
thence they were carried to Milan, and from Milan 
the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa transferred them 
to Cologne, where they rest unto this day. 

It is for this reason, probably, that the subject 
was such a favourite one with the schools of Cologne 
and of Flanders. The beautiful picture by Mabuse, 
which is at Castle Howard, will, no doubt, recur 
to the recollection of my readers, as also the three 
splendid versions of it by Rubens which are in Ant- 
werp, in Mechlin, and in Brussels. 

In the traditional treatment of the Adoration, the 
aged Gaspar is represented as kneeling and offering 
his gift of myrrh in a golden vessel, Melchior stands 
aside with a censer of frankincense, and the negro 
Balthazar holds a bag of gold. Italians of the fifteenth 
century, and Flemish artists generally, placed- the 
manger amidst the ruins of a temple or palace. I 
am ignorant of the origin of this innovation, which 
ultimately almost entirely supplanted the older feature 
of the grotto. 

No. 574, by Orcagna, in the National Gallery, is 
a companion picture to the one I have already de- 
scribed of the Nativity, and has the same simplicity, 
earnestness, and directness. 

No. 1,079 is by an unknown Flemish painter. (See 
p. 40.) I should imagine, from very uncertain indi- 
cations, that it was by a follower of Roger Wan der 
Weyde, and a contemporary of Memling, who had not 
come under his influence. The representation shows 
no particular felicity of rendering, no depth or in- 
sight; it carries little conviction of reality, but it 
hasahomely charm. The painter was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the actual truth of what he represented, and 
thought only of bringing the scene horhe to every- 
day experience. In the background he has placed a 
village ; a man is standing at the corner of a street, 
talking to another who leans on the half-door of his 
shop. We naturally ask ourselves what they are 
saying to each other. It should run thus in modern 
colloquial parlance, as I understand the situation :— 

Man in shop, logutur: “There is something 
going forward in the cowshed under the ruin there. 
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I have seen three strangers go in. They looked dis- 
tinguished, and you see their servants waiting outside 
with horses. I wonder what it is.” 

“T can’t say,” answers the man in the street. 
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those early painters, the earnest faith, nothing doubt- 
ing, which inspired them. In their desire to humanise 
the Scriptures, and to bring them home to people’s 
minds as actual facts, they forgot all the consequences 
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(Frow the Picture by Rembrandt. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


“ Curious star in the sky, is it not? I never saw 
anything like it; and—I don’t know if my head is 
ringing, or what the reason is, but I fancied I heard 
voices in the air.” 

If we follow up the results of the representation 
logically, we must arrive at some such conversation ; 
and I introduce it to show the childlike simplicity of 


which might be adduced from their representations, 
the possible reductio even ad absurdum. 

No. 1,124 is another Adoration by Filippino Lippi, 
born 1457, son of another painter, Robert Browning’s 
Fra Lippo Lippi. In it we notice the same amplifi- 
cation of treatment, as I have already alluded to 
in the picture of the Nativity by Sandro Botticelli: 
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the strictness of the old traditions is thrown aside, 
decorative qualities are called in to assist the play of 
the imagination, the symbolical is giving way to the 
sensuous qualities of art. 

But the painters of the fifteenth century weened 
not at all in their simple souls of the pictorial resources 
of their favourite subject ; they had no inkling of the 
picturesqueness, a quality unknown to them, which 
would one day be evolved out of it. The great all- 
round man, the compendious Rubens, was hidden in 
the future. They could not guess the use that would 
one day be made of the gloom and squalor of the cow- 
shed in Bethlehem, of the startling contrast it pre- 
sented, what day it was burst into by the three kings, 
in robes of brocade and velvet encrusted with gold and 
jewels, when through the open door in the sunlight 
outside, glimmered a turbaned retinue and horses 
dashed the foam-flecks from their bits. It had never 
occurred to them that these intruders would for a 
moment halt abashed, and then prostrate themselves 
before the vision of carnal beauty which met their 
eyes. They never thought of that flash of passionate 
admiration which the great Fleming put into the 





eyes of the young negro king; their minds dwelt 
in a totally different sphere, and we may be pretty 
certain, that had these things suggested themselves, 
they would have spurned them as promptings of the 
evil one. 

Before such ideas were possible, art had to be 
subjected to many and divers influences: to the 
voluptuous suggestiveness of Titian, Correggio, and 
the Bolognese, and to the mindless formalism of 
the Machinists. In the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the ascetic ideal of the Middle Ages was still 
reverenced, though not acted upon; if all tales are 
true. We may gather what that ideal was and 
the turn of mind it brought about, from the old 
medieval legend of Tannhiuser and his visit to the 
Venusberg, or mountain of Venus: it appears that 
no blame was equal to his who allowed himself to 
become enamoured of the beauties of Nature, and 
who ventured to dally with her soul-ensnaring charms. 
No rigour of penance could purchase absolution for 
his crime; anathema et maranatha were his lot, and 
on his unhappy soul was supposed to have fallen the 
crushing load of inexpiable guilt. 





“THE HALT.” 


PainteD BY J. L. E. Meissonier, H.R.A. Etcuep By LfopoLD FLAMENG. 


AINTED at a time when the art of M. Meis- 

sonier was at its best and completest, his picture 
of “The Halt ” may be accepted as a good example 
of its extensive, if somewhat uninteresting, class. 
Harmony of composition and colour are its principal 
features, while the individuality which characterises 
each figure and animal combines with its other 
merits of drawing and breadth of treatment to give 
it high rank among its creator’s productions. The 
little work was painted for the Duc de Morny in 
1862, but was not publicly seen until it was shown 
at the Paris Exhibition four years later. The artist 
has himself written on a photograph of the picture : 
“ Bought originally by M. de Morny, who, some 
time after its acquisition, begged me to enlarge it ; 
to oblige him I had a piece of wood added to the 
panel. It must have been bought at the duke’s 
sale by Lord Hertford.” The painter’s assumption 
was correct, and the picture in due course passed on 
to Sir Richard Wallace by inheritance. This pic- 
ture, which must not be confounded with the more 
rustic cavalier version, is also known in England 
by the titles of “The Stirrup-Cup” and “ Travellers 
Halting at an Inn;” and in France as “Le Halte,” 
“ L’Auberge,” and “Cavaliers se faisant servir a 
boire.” It is one of the few works in which the 


artist has introduced a female figure, and is said to 
have been painted in reply to those of his critics 
who declared that his devotion to “ interiors” was 
merely due to his shirking of the difficulties at- 
tendant on the representation of open daylight. 
The plate which constitutes our frontispiece, how- 
ever, has an additional interest for our readers, inas- 
much as it is the first etching we have hitherto been 
able to place before them from the master-hand of 
M. Léopold Flameng. M. Flameng, although he 
has risen to such eminence that he may be said to 
stand at the head of all translator-engravers living, is 
also, as Mr. Hamerton rightly says, “a thoroughly 
great engraver, an artist-engraver of the highest 
rank.” Born in Brussels in 1831, he began life as a 
line-engraver ; but finding that the strong element of 
mere craftsmanship in it confined too much the fuller 
expression he felt he couid obtain from etching, he 
abandoned the art of Strange for that of Rembrandt. 
His work immediately compelled the attention of 
artists; it was received with applause by the more 
keenly perceptive of the critics ; and since 1864 he has 
obtained time after time the recognition that official 
France bestows, and which is supposed to have cul- 
minated in his appointment to the Jury of Engraving 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1889. M. HLS. 
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JULES DUPRE—1811-1889. 
By ERNEST CHESNEAU. 


HE great artist whose 
name gives a title to 
this article died at an 
advanced age, almost 
an octogenarian in- 
deed, on the 6th of 
October last, in the 
picturesque district of 
L’Isle- Adam, where 
he had spent practi- 
cally the whole of his 
life. He was, in fact, born at Nantes; but by a mere 
chance, for his father was a manufacturer of porce- 
lain and a member of one of the oldest families 
residing in the little village of Parmain, facing 
L’Isle-Adam, on the other shore of the Oise. Brit- 
tany, therefore, lef¢ no mark on the artist’s mind. 
He had, no doubt, the energetic, patient, and tena- 
cious determination which is characteristic of the old 
Celtic race; but this is a quality which flourishes on 
other soils than that of Brittany. 

Small, thin, wiry, eager, and voluble, with a keen, 
clear brain, which never lost itself in dreamy vapours, 
and had no tendency to mysticism, Jules Dupré, with 
his handsome, refined face, blue eyes, and regular 
features, framed in a flowing beard and silver locks 
—once golden—brushed back from his brow, was a 
thorough Frenchman of the Isle-de-France, the cradle 
of our race. 

He was born in 1811, and so belongs to the great 
generation of “ Romantics ” which fanned into a blaze 
the dead fire of living art. The young painter learnt 
the rudiments of his craft in the practical applica- 
tion of design to the decoration of pottery. But 
while helping his father in the artistic part of his 
manufacture, he wandered about the neighbouring 
country, bringing home studies painted on the spot 
with simple fidelity. Thus the distinguished and 
learned man whose taste presides over the Direction 
of Fine Arts in Paris—M. Larroumet—was justified 
in saying over Dupré’s grave that he had never had 
a master, and that before he had found his brethren 
in genius in our picture-galleries, he had been able 
to discern the true path by the unaided study of 
Nature, far away from any school or tradition. Very 
soon, however, his father allowed him to devote him- 
self exclusively to art. Young Dupré came to Paris, 
and at the age of twenty exhibited, for the first 
time, three pictures in the Salon of 1831. 
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Two of these, both forest scenes (“The Heart of 
the Forest” and “The Skirt of a Wood”), were 
views painted direct from Nature in La Creuse, where 
his father had for a time undertaken the manage- 
ment of a china factory belonging to the Marquis de 
Bonneval. 

I will at once give a list of the works he ex- 
hibited at very intermittent intervals :— 

1833. “‘ Meal-Time ;” “ View near Argentan ; ” 
** View in the Environs of Paris ;” “ View of Cour, 
Valley of Montmorency.” 

1834. Three landscapes: “ Near Abbeville ;” 
“ Argentan-sur-Creuse ;” “ Chateauroux ;” and “A 
Cottage Interior in Le Berry.” 

1835. ‘ Pasture-lands in the Limousin ;” “ Near 
Abbeviile ;” “ View near Southampton.” 

1836. “A View in England;” and a water- 
colour, “ Cottage Interior in the Limousin.” 

1837 and 1838. Nothing in the Salon; but in 

1839, Seven landscapes. Among these were “ A 
Village Bridge over the River Fay (Indre) ;” and 
another by the same name; with some views in the 
Lower Limousin and in Normandy ; “The Bathers;” 
and ‘ Animals Fording a Stream.” 

After this for thirteen years the painter exhibited 
nothing in the Salon. He reappeared, however, in 
1852 with three pictures: “ Pastures,” “The Out- 
skirts of a Village in the Landes,” and “ A Sunset.” 

This was the last time he exhibited at the Salon ; 
nor did he send anything to the Universal Exhibition 
of 1855. But to that of 1867 he contributed a dozen 
works, which may be regarded as so many master- 
pieces :—“The Forest of Compiégne,” “A Wind- 
ing Road in the Forest of Compiégne,” ‘‘ Animals 
Crossing a Bridge in Le Berry,” “A Sheepfold in 
Le Berry,” “ Marshes in La Sologne,” “The Re- 


turn of the Flock,” “‘ The Sluice-Gates,” “ A Stream 


in Picardy,” “The Gorge of the Eaux-Chaudes 
(Basses Pyrénées),” “‘ Souvenir of the Landes,” and 
““A Road in the Landes.” 

Jules Dupré, who had won a second-class medal 
at the Salon of 1833, was awarded no higher pre- 
mium than a second-class medal again at the Great 
Exhibition of 1867, though his talent was fully 
worthy of a medal of honour. But he had allowed 
himself to be forgotten. And yet he had been recog- 
nised, not to say famous, from the first. His “‘ View 
of the Fields near Southampton,” in 1835, had won 
him congratulations from all the golden youth of 
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the Romantic school, and the friendship of Decamps, 
Jadin, Eugéne Devéria, and Eugéne Delacroix, who 
indeed, was never tired of seeing and studying this 
picture. Delacroix, as is well known, took the 
greatest interest in the methods and treatment 
adopted by these early sincere and literal landscape- 
painters, in their perpetual struggle to transcribe the 
reality of natural phenomena. He learnt from the 
style of work which they adopted certain lessons 
which it was hard to derive direct from Nature in 
view of the class of subjects he preferred. It was for 
this reason that, some years earlier, he had watched 
Paul Huet paint his picture, called “The Horseman,” 
from first to last; and, for the same reason, he was 
passionately interested in the works of Constable, 
which he had happened to see before they were ex- 
hibited in 1824. 

Struck by their beauty and fine texture, he went 
back to his studio and began again on his “ Massacre 
at Scio,” then nearly finished for exhibition in the 
same Salon; gave substance to the lights, introduced 
a quantity of rich half-tints, gave transparency to 
the shadows by glazing, made the blood circulate and 
the muscles live in his figures. The young school 
was returning to the right principle by drinking at 
the living fount of Nature. 

After the Salon of 1835, Jules Dupré was hailed 
by the whole of the militant fraternity as one of 
themselves. But if he benefited by the support of 
some of his elder contemporaries, he, in his turn, 
devoted himself to discovering and helping other and 
younger talents who were fighting the same battle. 
Thus he opened a path for Théodore Rousseau. M. 
Jules Claretie, a relation of Dupré’s, describes him, 
at the height of his own reputation and glory, as 
carrying his young friend’s pictures from one to 
another, showing them off, praising them and making 
three several efforts to have one of Rousseau’s land- 
scapes exhibited in the Salon. He even induced him 
to leave his attic room in the Rue Taitbout, and took 
a studio for him, where the two painters, working 
side by side, produced not a few pictures which will 
count to the credit of the modern French school. 

I should like to depict not merely the friend, but 
also the man, as a talker and thinker. He had the 
gift of lending his artistic dicta a singularly happy, 


noble, and powerful form. ‘ Every work of art,” 
said he, “ ought to strike the senses only to penetrate 
the mind ; like a tree whose crown is under the open 
sky, but its roots in the heart of the earth.” The 
simile is really striking. I may quote another of his 
remarks, which gives evidence of a very profound 
study of Nature: ‘“ There is no such thing in Nature 
as the sky,” he would often say. ‘‘ The sky isin front 
of a tree as well as behind it; it is everywhere. The 
sky is the air.” 

And in point of fact, a critic who knew him well, 
M. Alfred Sensier, has told us that Jules Dupré 
painted the sky last in his pictures. He always en- 
deavoured to paint on the system of etchers, merging 
the trees and background into the infinitude of the 
sky in such a way as to represent the depth of air 
and space; it was a system in which he had great 
confidence, which gave him, no doubt, a considerable 
amount of labour, but which produced a singularly 
vivid result when he had achieved the ethereal effect 
at which he aimed: the painting, in fact, of air and 
space. 

At the Centenary Exhibition in the Champ de 
Mars we have seen a very fine collection of the works 
of Jules Dupré, and among them some of his powerful 
sea-pieces. They were painted at the time of the 
siege of Paris, 1870—71, when, for ten months, he 
lived shut up in his house at Cayeux-sur-Mer, with 
nothing to be seen but the limitless surges. 

The paintings he sent to the Triennial Exhibi- 
tion in 1883 brought upon him some very harsh and 
unmerited criticism. The new generation had no — 
sympathy with his work. The great Romantic school 
of landscape breathed its last with Jules Dupré. 
Those who would emulate him, his successors, men 
by whose cradles he stood and who have followed in 
his wake, have brought to landscape-painting—an art 
as infinite as Nature itself—another reading and a 
different interpretation. But I find no one among 
our modern generation of landscape-painters who sees 
storm-clouds and lashing waters, desolate forests, 
lonely beaches, towering cliffs—in short, Nature in 
her heroic moods—with such intensity, breadth, and 


‘genuine emotion; and no one who, if he should 


thus see and understand it, can express it with such 
passionate and poetical grandeur. 
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eed) PINNING, weaving, sewing, and 
Ge r Nis) } so forth, seem to ton occupied 
“CM } a very pocket place among 
i KB the occupations of the people 
| I GS Se whose graves are found at Ancon, 
and a manifold use of thread was 
made by them in ways which 
to us seem almost 4. childish. Among these infantile 
productions of theirs are the “canes,” formed by 
winding threads of various colours in regular pat- 
terns around two or three thin twigs, with a tassle 
of cotton-wool at the top, and the curious squares 
formed by stretching similarly coloured threads 
over two sticks placed crosswise. That these things 
were not merely children’s toys is evident, sifice 
they are found—together with rudely-painted pieces 
of coarse cloth, also stretched on sticks, and called, 
for want of a better name, “ sepulchral tablets” 
—in or near most, if not all, the graves. Still 
another and even more convincing proof of the 
prevalence of these industries is furnished by the 
work-baskets (see p. 50), filled with beautifully- 
decorated spindles, needles made of bone and the 
thorns of plants, cotton in various stages of manu- 
facture, &c., which have been dug up in numbers 
from the necropolis of Ancon. 

But we must tear ourselves away from this inter- 
esting spot, to examine the pottery from the ancient 
burial-places in the Chimbote valley, which opens 
upon the bay of Ferrol,-about midway between Lima 
and the northern limit of the Republic. According to 





BRAZILIAN INCISED POTTERY. 


(About § actual breadth. Engraved by J. Andrew.) 


THE PEABODY MUSEUM AT 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS.—(Conctustox.) 


By S. R. KOEHLER. 





Squier, this valley has no perennial river, and is now 
quite barren and desolate. “ It abounds, however, in 
remains, temples, dwellings, and other edifices of a 
large ancient population, who contrived to irrigate 
it by means of an aqueduct from the river Santa, 
sixteen miles distant.” Judging from the evidence 
offered by the Peabody Museum, the art of ancient 
Peru, so far as it can be judged by its pottery, reached 
its culminating point (but whether anterior or pos- 
terior to the appearance of the Incas, it would be im- 
possible to say) in this valley of Chimbote, which the 
ancient “savages” reclaimed, and which ‘ modern 
civilisation ” has again allowed to sink back to the 
condition of a desert. The vessels here engraved 
(see p. 51) must be left to speak for themselves, 
which they are well able to do, notably the splendid 
human head, which is merely a fragment of the neck 
of a jug, and the cat or tiger head vessel figured 
below it. But special attention must be called to 
the fact that on this Chimbote pottery the painted 
decoration is more ambitious than upon any other 
American ware, if we except such specimens as 
those from Chimu, alluded to and partly figured by 
Squier (“ Peru,” p. 180), or from the Truxillo dis- 
trict, of which Messrs. Reiss and Stiibel give a repre- 
sentation, but of which, unfortunately, the Peabody 
Museum has no specimens. Note more particularly 
the attempt at a realistic representation of a pair 
of hands on the body of the jug in the lower left- 
hand corner. 

Lingering only for a few moments before the 
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case filled with the well-made pressed ware from the 
Piura valley (two specimens given in the same page), 
at the very northern extremity of the present Re- 
public of Peru, and after having examined the few 
examples of Peruvian metal-ware which the museum 
possesses (including one of those curiously realistic 
and intricate little bronze groups, evidently cast 
from a rude wax model), we pass over to the neigh- 
bouring Empire of Brazil and its incised pottery, 
to which that from Pacasmayo in Peru, although 
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some cases the surface of the clay is coloured, and 
the design is brought out by scratching through 
this coloured layer, after the manner of sgrafitto. 
Similar painted ornaments also occur, and in some 
cases cutting and painting are combined. It is evi- 
dent that there is a very close relation between some 
of these Brazilian patterns and ancient Greek designs. 
And, indeed, Prof. Hartt, in his essay on “ Evolution 
in Ornament,” has used some of them to demonstrate 
—whether successfully or not I need not now stop 





MOUND-BUILDERS’ POTTERY FROM MICHIGAN, MISSOURI, TENNESSEE, AND ARKANSAS, 


(About } actual height. 


widely separated from it geographically, forms a tran- 
sition, since some of it shows similarly incised lines. 
The incised pottery of Brazil, collected and made 
a special subject of study by the late Professor Hartt, 
is entirely different from all other American pottery. 
Nothing whatever is known of the people who made 
it, and not even the slightest tradition of it is left 
among the present natives of Brazil, as is convincingly 
shown by the specimens of their handicraft exhibited 
near by. Unfortunately there are only one or two 
vessels, burial jars, from Rio Maracé, in the province 
of Para, in a nearly complete state, while the most 
beautiful specimens, from the island of Pacoval, are 
mere potsherds. The patterns are formed by cut- 
ting into the clay, so that either the incised lines 
or the parts left standing form the design, while in 


Engraved by J. Andrew.) 
to inquire—the development of the so-called honey- 
suckle ornament or anthemium from a purely geo- 
metrical starting-point. 

Besides this incised Brazilian ware, the museum 
offers specimens from Santarem and its neighbour- 
hood, also in the province of Para, and on the banks 
of the Amazon, of an entirely different kind of pot- 
tery—much coarser, little of it really incised, but with 
notched rims, &., and looking very much like the 
old cord and thumb-marked, smoked Pueblo pottery, 
despite the handles, and the feet, heads, and torsi of 
primitive little figures that are mixed up with them. 
These fragments evidently indicate an entirely dif- 
ferent line of development, making, perhaps, a centre 
of an incipient civilisation quite distinct from the other, 
both rising to a certain height, and both compelled 
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GEORGE PEABODY. 


(From the Portrait by G. F. Watts. R.A. Engraved by J. M. Johnstone.) 


to sink back again, for lack of strength to hold their 
position. 

Of the larger and more pretentious works in 
sculpture of the ancient Americans, there is but little 
to be seen at the Peabody Museum beyond the Nica- 
raguan idols, before mentioned, and some photographs. 
It goes without saving that their architecture also 


must mainly be studied by means of photographs, 
of which there is a goodly collection, supplemented 
by models of the strange cave-dwellings that 
abound in the south-western parts of the United 
States. But all these we must leave unnoticed, to- 
gether with the collections of Egyptian, Etruscan, 
Greek, and Lake-Dwellers antiquities, and those of 
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the weapons, utensils, &c., still in use by the Indian 
tribes of America, as well as by the aborigines of 
the South Sea Islands, &c., and which, taken as 
a whole, make of the Peabody Museum an institu- 
tion admirably equipped for comparative ethnologi- 
cal study. 

Tn conclusion, the thanks of the writer must be 
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tendered to Prof. F. W. Putnam for his unvarying 
kindness and courtesy, and the readiness with which 
he placed the resources, not only of the magnificent 
museum under his charge, but also of his knowledge, 
at the disposal of students. It is frankly admitted 
that, but for the aid received from him, the foregoing 
articles could not have been written. 


PERUVIAN POTTERY FROM THE CHIMBOTE AND° PIURA VALLEYS. 


(About } actual height. 


Engraved by J. Andrew.) 
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“HOPE NURSING. LOVE.” 
By Sm J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


HE exquisite picture of “ Hope Nursing Love,” model, James Northcote, R.A., tells the following 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds, has always been 
counted among the happiest productions of his pencil. 
But the marvel of the fechnique, the grace of the 
attitude, the charm of the composition, which have 
so often been dilated upon before, are not the only 
points of interest in connection with it. In the first 
place, it possesses a kind of extraneous interest in 
having been one of the four pictures by which the 


President was represented at the very first exhibition . 


of the Royal Academy in 1769 (when it was num- 
bered 92) ; while the sad story of the model who sat 
for it adds a pathos which would of course not be sus- 
pected from the mere examination of the picture itself. 
In Edmund Wheatley’s descriptive catalogue of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s works, it is stated that the figure 
of Hope is the portrait of Miss Theophila Palmer ; 
but as “ Offie” was Sir Joshua’s niece, who married 
Mr. Gwatkin in 1781, this is hardly likely to be 
the case. Indeed, it is now recognised as the por- 
trait of Miss Morris, the daughter of Mr. Valentine 
Morris, once a governor in one of the West Indian 
Islands. Speaking of this picture and its charming 





story :— 


“This very beautiful young lady was, from the unexpected 
misfortunes of her family, reduced to the necessity of seeking 
some employment for a livelihood, and being supposed to have the 
requisite talents for the stage, she was advised by her friends to 
attempt it as a profession. Sir J. Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, and 
many other illustrious persons who were her particular friends, 
attended on the first night of her appearance on the stage, when 
she was to perform the character of Juliet at Covent Garden 
Theatre ; but from the exceeding delicacy both of her mind and 
frame, she was overpowered by timidity to such a degree, that 
she fainted right away on her first entrance, and with much 
difficulty was prevailed on to go through her part. Shortly after- 
wards she fell into a decline, and died the following May, in the 
same week in which her picture was first exhibited to the admir- 
ing public as ‘ Hope Nursing Love.’” 


The picture was formerly in the possession of 
Lord Holland. By him it was bequeathed to Lord 
Lansdowne, in whose possession it now is at Bowood. 
Two replicas of it were respectively in the collections 
of Mr. Henry Hope and Lady Thomond. The Hope 
picture was sold in 1816 for £168, and the Thomond 
version five years later for £225, when the purchaser 
was a Mr. Morris, probably a relative of the model. 

M. H. S. 





CARL HAAG, R.W.S. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


ROM the least remote of all the heights of 
Hampstead, the towers of my friendly neighbour 

Mr. Carl Haag look down upon the humble roof of 
slate that shelters my own head. Art, in the persons 
of some of its most acceptable practitioners, appears 
to view with favour this quarter of the Town. Hard 
by there rears itself the wondrous pseudo-Oriental 
doorway of Mr. Edwin Long. Not far off is Mr. 
Pettie. Close on Mr. Haag’s left—where Mr. Dob- 
son lived until within the last few years—is the villa 
in which Mrs. Allingham must for the future paint, 
with the charm which all the world recognises, the 
idealised peasants and the disappearing cottages of 
Surrey. Just beyond—across the Hampstead main 
road—is the new dwelling-place of the veteran re- 
corder of every effect of the Downs. And abut- 
ting almost on the house of Mr. Hine are the houses 
of his admirable brother landscape-painter, Thomas 
Collier, and of that master of quaintest comedy, 
Charles Green. Sir James Linton and a troop of 


friends are a little further down the hill. But Mr. 
Carl Haag was one of the first of the artistic settlers 
in the neighbourhood. For twenty years have his 
eyes looked out upon the poplars and the limes of 
Hampstead ; and when he established himself in north- 
west London his Wanderjahre had already been long. 

Carl Haag—the fields of whose labours have been 
many and far apart—is associated chiefly in the pub- 
jie mind with the records of the life of the East. 
When Géréme was in Cairo and Jerusalem, Carl 
Haag was in stranger spots. When that thoughtful 
writer and ingenious artist, Eugéne Fromentin, was 
giving to Frenchmen—for Englishmen know little of 
his work—his more limited impressions of the Orient, 
Carl Haag was familiarising London amateurs with 
every incident of Eastern daily life. The son of a 
gentleman of Bavaria, Christopher William Haag— 
who was himself no ineffectual draughtsman, though 
not a professional artist—Carl Haag was born at 
Erlangen in 1820. One of his very first desires was 

















HOPE NURSING LOVE. 


(From the Picture by Sir J. Reynotds, P.R.A. Engraved by Jonnard.) 

















to be taught to draw; but his father told him he 
must pick up what he could, to begin with, and should 
be taught drawing hereafter. Meanwhile there was 
ordinary education. He got it at a well-reputed 
elementary school, the Polytechnic of Niirnberg ; and 
when an artistic career seemed probably destined to 
be his, he pursued art-education at the Niirnberg 
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he had Seen of Diirer’s. 
collection of portraits of people who were dear to him ; 
each portrait in its method a little further advanced 
than the last, a little more truly and completely a 


In that medium he made a 


portrait in water-colour. At Munich—in addition 
to devoting himself to perspective, a science which 
he completely and independently studied—young 





CARL HAAG, R.W.S. 
(From a Chalk Drawing by Himself.) 


Academy of Arts. He had by that time had the 
opportunity of knowing something of Old Masters 
of very various schools, from the picture gallery of 
the city—a collection in which the attributions were 
open no doubt to criticism, but which yet held 
something to stimulate and something to suggest. 
Carl Haag’s father had died when the boy was 
but eight years old. It was at fourteen that he had 
gone to Niirnberg. 'Then—meaning all the while to 
be an oil-painter—he took such a liking to water- 
colour, that, with only the tinted drawings of the 
great “ Albert ” for guide, he executed water-colour 
drawings himself ; but tinted drawings only, such as 





Haag proposed to, and actually did, address himself 
to historical painting. He wanted, above all things 
now, to make large compositions, taking as his ideal 
the works of Cornelius and Kaulbach, and studying 
much the works of Rottman, a landscape-painter, 
whose landscapes might afford a notion for his own 
landscape backgrounds of the future. But in these 
schemes young Mr. Haag was before long interrupted. 
People had seen the album which contained the por- 
traits of the friends who were dear to him. People 
pressed for portraits such as those ; drawn firmly, yet 
withan air of facility ; vivacious, yet set on firm foun- 
dations. And after a while, equipped thoroughly for 
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the practice of his art, according to that day’s view 
of its requirements—and in matters of draughts- 
manship and modelling that day was pretty severe 
—young Haag started towards the north, beginning 
with a winter at Brussels. 

He had introductions in Brussels. He was pro- 
tected—if I am suffered the word—protected and 
encouraged there by that Comtesse Lalaing who 
was a descendant of a protector of Rubens. Haag 
had made her acquaintance at Munich. She was 
herself writing a life of Rubens at the time; and 
she kept the young painter at Brussels all the winter. 








He and a young man with whom he was intimate 
had been spending an hour or two, idly or dexterously, 
in putting out the candle-flames by the aid of a 
pocket-pistol. The young man had gone away. Mr. 
Haag had put aside his cigar—he thought—and 
was playing with a powder-flask. Suddenly, a noise 
that seerhed infernal; the room all darkness, the 
place confusion, and a sense of shattered windows, 
Groping towards the door, and trying, quick as 
thought, to put his hand upon the door-handle, Mr. 
Haag—who, in the excitement, perhaps, and surprise 
of the thing, had felt no pain—became aware that his 





THE SPHINX AT GHIZEH. 


(From the Picture by Carl Haag. Engraved by Professor R. Berthold. By Permission cf Lady Siemens.) 


He had intended speeding on to Paris; but “ Paris 
will not move,” she said. The winter and spring 
passed. Paris, indeed, had not moved, but ‘ the fine 
world,” had moved from Paris. London was the 
place now. So, in full summer—and practically on 
his own resources, the introductions which he had 
presented being, it seems, but little responded to— 
Carl Haag came to London. The year was 1847. 
He established himself in Pimlico; took rooms in 
a certain Shaftesbury Terrace, by or close to the 
Vauxhall Road, where now stands Victoria Station. 
While abiding there, painting and exposing his 
pictures a little where he could, and drawing from 
the antique at the Royal Academy, when he had no 
better place to go to of an evening—for he belonged 
to no club, and the antique was ever beautiful, and 
the love of work was eminently characteristic—an 
accident happened to him, painful and perilous, but, 
for all that, a very fortunate event in his life. 


right hand was about as broken as the windows, his 
thumb hanging helplessly. In came the landlady, to 
ask—in no measured terms, I suppose—what devilries 
her young lodger had been up to. Somewhat testily 
—forgetful of the powder-flask and the pistol—the 
young lodger wished to be informed, in his turn, 
what was the matter with the house and the landlady. 
Just then on the stairs appeared a couple of young 
men—strangers, in evening dress. Good Samaritans, 
indeed! ‘ We were going to the opera,” said the 
two young men. But they had grasped the situation. 
“We must put you to bed.” Mr. Haag protested. 
“We know what we are about. And one of us gocs 
straight away to fetch for you the very best surgeon 
—quite a young man, but we know him to be the 
man of men for you.” 

Thus was summoned that very rising operator 
Prescott Hewett, who, arriving, saved the thumb, 
and made possible the continuance of the artist’s 
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career. Sir Prescott Hewett’s own interest in Art is 
of very old standing ; and looking round the young 


painter’s room—now forty years ago—he said to. 


him, “ You must be the man who made a couple 
of water-colour drawings I saw this morning at a 
German bookseller’s in Bond Street.” That was 
so; and so Mr. Hewett’s interest was stimulated, 
and he and Mr. Haag became friends. The first 
important commissions—perhaps the very first of 
all commissions—given to 
Mr. Haag in London were 
got for him, as soon as he 
recovered from his accident, 
by the surgeon and ama- 
teur. “The Fish Market, 
Rome,” and “A Group of 
Pilgrims in Sight of St. 
Peter’s,” were executed for 
Lord Penrhyn, and—as Mr. 
Phipps Jackson reminds us, 
in his authoritative little 
notice of Mr. Haag’s work, 
issued when that work was 
exhibited ex masse at the 
Goupil Gallery—were chiefly 
instrumental in securing 
Haag’s election as an As- 
sociate of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 
And it was towards 
water-colour art that the 
young German painter was* 
now distinctly tending. 
The performances of Diirer, — 
seen already years ago in 
the Fatherland — perform- 
ances tentative in method, 
though the work of a con- 
summate draughtsman—had 
given perhaps the first im- 
pulse. Then came the plea- 
sure of discovering some 
advance in his own achieve- 
ments. Then, something 
like a familiarity—at least, 
the friendliest'and most respectful of acquaintance 
—with the labours of not a few of the English 
masters of the craft. In 1850 Lord Penrhyn’s draw- 
ings were hung in Pall Mall East. From that time 
water-colour has been pursued steadily—a continuity 
of labour to this very day. A few years after his 
election to the Associateship, Haag became a full 
Member. When he was first chosen, Dewint was on 
his death-bed ; David Cox already old, and retired 
outside Birmingham. Copley Fielding was President 
of the Society ; George Fripp—who is still with us 





BAB-EL MAHKAMAH. 


(From the Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Carl Haag.) 


—was its Secretary; and Cattermole was an in- 
fluential spirit, a man whose opinions carried weight, 
in the: affairs. of the -body. 

With the German thoroughness which char- 
acterised Mr. Haag, the question—already a little 
debated—of the durability of water-colour occupied 
him much in those times. He heard from one 
painter that this pigment was faulty ; from another, 
that this was permanent; from another, that some- 
thing was to be desired ; 
from the colour-men, that, 
whatever else might be 
wrong, every colour that 
they sold him would be per- 
fect to all eternity. Accept- 
ing neither a pessimistic 
nor a sanguine view of the 
situation, Carl Haag made 
experiments for himself — 
exposed for a twelvemonth, 
to every accident and peril 
of light and atmosphere, all 
the colours that he purposed 
to use, and finally only ad- 
mitted to his box those that 
during that period had held 
their own most completely. 
And thus it has come about, 
that, among the pleasures 
of his later life, there is 
to be counted the satisfac- 
tion derived from the in- 
tactness of even his early 
work. Certain criticism, 
Mr. Haag has said, has 
been wont to reproach him 
with the use of body-colour. 
He has seldom or never 
answered that criticism, but 
the reproach, he has assured 
me, is ill justified. 

The foreign travel which, 
after settling for a while 
in London, Carl Haag soon 
resumed, was undertaken 
with the express aim of finding new material—of, at 
all events, making sure to interest his spectators with 
the record of an unknown life and of unfamiliar 
places. That it was which sent him to Montenegro and 
Dalmatia ; that it was which sent him later on to the 
further East ; and it was that which took him, within 
a year or two of the introduction of his work to the 
Old Water Colour Society, to the Tyrol. This last- 
named expedition—which, in fact, preceded the others 
—was indirectly the means of securing for Mr. Haag 
what I suppose I may describe as the substantial 











advantages of Royal favour. Prince Karl of Leinin- 
gen was a mighty chamois-hunter, whom Mr. Haag 
met among the mountains. In the artist’s work 
of faithful and picturesque record the Prince became 
interested, and there was painted, as a Christmas 
present from the Prince to the Queen, a portrait- 
group of himself and of the Duke of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, who at that time distinguished Mr. Haag 
by the title of Hofmaler.* This picture was liked 
so much by the Queen and the Prince Consort 
that Mr. Haag—in 1853, I think—journeyed to the 
Highlands, and painted for the Prince a mountain- 
scene of sport, and for the Queen a night-scene, 
very striking and effective—the stags brought down 
from the hills, the inspection of them after dinner 
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But it is time that we addressed ourselves to Mr. 
Haag in the East—to the artist in the performance 
of that work or series of works by which his reputa- 
tion is most secured. To the East, David Roberts, 
John Lewis, and Miiller had preceded Mr. Haag. 
Géréme’s first visit to Egypt was paid, I think, after 
the first of Mr. Haag’s; and on Mr. Haag’s return 
it was of Monsieur Géréme and his ways that the 
dragoman at Cairo was most garrulous. From the 
point of view of picturesqueness—of unspoilt sur- 
roundings—the Anglo-German artist was in Cairo in 
good time. To the East—that is, to Jerusalem of 
course, especially—Mr. Haag went first, because it 
was the source of our religion; and in the more than 
thirty years that have elapsed since he first knew it, 





ON THE WAY TO ASSOUAN, 


(From a Pencil Sketch by Carl Haag.) 


as trophies of the prowess of the day; the group 
outside the castle; the history narrated to the 
ladies ; the gillies in strong illumination, with their 
torches flaring up against a background of darkness. 
(See p. 57.) It can only be gratifying to Mr. Haag to 
know that the favour of a later generation of Royal 
persons has been extended to the painter of these 
themes, and that the Prince of Wales has continued, 
down to to-day, the friendly consideration for Mr. 
Haag which began in his family so many years ago. 
* Among the further honours received by Mr. Haag there 
should be named the Royal Bavarian Cross of Merit in 1872; 
nor should it be forgotten that in 1874 he became Officer of 
the Order of the Medjidie; in 1878 a Knight of the Legion of 


Honour ; and in 1887 a Knight Commander of the Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha Family Order. 





he has given us several pictures in which the religious 
element must count for much. Never did he give us 
one in which the appeal of religion came with greater 
force than in that comparatively recent drawing of 
the solitary traveller in the desert, whose camel lies 
dead beside him, and who, with leagues of wilderness 
on either side, stretches his piercing eyes almost 
hopelessly for the vision of a caravan in the distance— 
as for a succouring vessel out at sea—and upraises 
hands to the heavens, wherein Allah alone decides 
and knows his destiny. 

I have touched already by implication—in deserib- 
ing in a word or two this “ Shipwreck in the Desert ” 
—the point of interest which really kept Mr. Haag 
in the East, when another had taken him there. It 
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was the life of the people. Wherever he met the 
Bedoween, he was fascinated by their ways, till at 
length he went into the desert to see them in their 
tent-life. He travelled in different deserts; staying 
in them long, ‘and being on good terms with the 
Sheikhs. He spoke no Eastern tongue, and his 
extremely practical nature found the intervention of 
the dragoman as an interpreter rather a convenience 
than otherwise. Friendship, as the Western world 
understands it, can barely be possible under such 
conditions. Not only a man’s good wishes for you, 
but his real mind on this matter and that; the 


about burial, about the education of the Bedoween’s 
children ; how they rear the camels and the goats, 
how they bring them to the towns to dispose of them, 
what they get in exchange; how they weave, how 
they throw a lance, how they use the sabre. All 
that he learnt; and from such knowledge, from 
sketches, from a multitude of impressions, he has 
painted a cycle of pictures ; now of happy domesticity, 
now of sorrows common to all men, now of such an 
incident as the descent into the Plain of the tribe from 
beyond Jordan—they come down from summer quar- 
ters in the Moabite hills—each of them has its own 
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IN THE DESERT EAST OF DAMASCUS, 


(From a Pencil. Sketch by Carl Haag.) 


delicate differences by which we distinguish his 
thoughts, and tastes, and views, from those of 
another ; his individuality, in fine—to know all this 
is in our West the very foundation of friendship, and 
half its pleasure. But in the East it is otherwise ; 
and the ornamented speech which was delivered to 
Mr. Haag by this and that Sheikh had been delivered 
to others with equal cordiality and equal grace. It 
might be “ taken as read.” The dragoman simplified 
it; and duly set forth, no doubt, in flowery words 
whatever message was borne back by him from tra- 
veller to host. 

Journeying in this fashion—coming into contact, 
as far as it was possible, with high and low, with poor 
men and outcasts, and with the mighty on their seat— 
Haag got information about warfare, about weddings, 


Simla, so to say—they come down to the winter 
home in the plain of the Jordan. 

The far Past has always had its attraction for the 
mind of Mr. Haag—a mind endowed beyond the 
common with resource within itself, with what is, 
in fact, an Oriental capacity for solitary thought 
and self-contained achievement. It is therefore no 
matter for surprise that this painter has not been 
content to confine himself to the record of that 
Eastern existence which for ages has been practically 
unchanged. It is no matter for surprise that an 
antiquity other than that of the East has been able 
to interest him. One of our illustrations is to give 
the beholder every notion that can be afforded, with- 
out the employment of actual colour, of a great blonde 
chieftain—“ an Anglo-Saxon indeed!” as» Professor 
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Owen said of him—whom it pleased Mr. Haag to re- 
create for us, as it were, but a few years ago. He 
called it “An Ancestor.” The painter had visited 
the Museum of Northern Antiquities in Copenhagen, 
and had been fascinated by many tokens of a civilisa- 
tion remote, yet hardly incomplete. He had found 


besides. It was fitting that some figure should appear 
before us—a figure with the breath of life breathed 
into its form by Art itself—some figure of that world 
of Northern Antiquity. Hence, “A Viking.” The 
model was of the truest Anglo-Saxon type, a West- 
phalian gentleman, fully six feet high, with arms, 


A VIKING, 


(From the Picture by Carl Haag. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


sword-handles which were masterpieces of art — 
“horror coquetting with voluptuousness,” as Mr. 
Browning has put it, in describing his own yataghan 
and kandjar, “ things that rend and rip,” and lie now 
placidly, I believe, on a table near Kensington Gar- 
dens. He had found beautiful buckles, for harness ; 
brooches and earrings, exquisite evidence of gold- 
smith’s craft; helmets too, and Heaven knows what 
621 


with biceps—overwhelming weapons indeed! In 
prepared hides was this redoubtable blonde suitably 
arrayed. Mr. Haag painted the picture with the 
dexterity of draughtsmanship, the firmness of hand, 
the solidity of touch, the unfailing concentration of 
purpose, which have been, in what I take it is the 
opinion of all judges, among the honourable charac- 
teristics of his forty years of labour. 














WILD WALES.—II. 


By CHARLES STUART. 


lente given some idea of what may be seen 
on entering Wales by the Great Western Rail- 
way, I now invite my readers to accompany me in a 
second ramble, and purpose to start hy the London 
and North Western 
Railway. As this. 
route passes through 
Chester, I recommend 
everyone who has not 
visited that town to 
do so, and “take a 
walk through the 
front parlours,” as 
Charles Dickens used 
to call it—alluding to 
the arrangement, pe- - 
culiar to Chester, by 
which the “side 
walks” run along the 
first floors of the 
houses, so that in 
walking along what 
would ordinarily be 
the pavement of the 
street, you really pass 
through all the houses. 
You are thus on top 
of the basements and 
underneath the upper 
rooms, and the shops 
are behind, where the 
back parlours usually 
are. This peculiarity, 
together with the 
quaint carved - wood 
fronts of many of the 
houses, some of them 
dating back hundreds 
of years, renders a short 
visit highly interest- 
ing. From Chester we pursue the mail route towards 
Holyhead, and pass the ruins of Flint Castle just as 
we approach the coast; then Rhyl and Abergele ; 
then Colwyn Bay, a favourite resort, consisting 
chiefly of lodging-houses and hotels, and extensive 
sands ; and Llandudno. Llandudno is the Brighton 
of Wales, a paradise for those who prefer dressing 
and parading to picturesque scenery ; but although 
the Great Orme’s Head, under whose protecting lee 
the town lies, is big and bold and grand, and the 





AN OLD GATEWAY, CONWAY. 
(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


bay is fresh and breezy, and the water wet and 
salt, I prefer the big towering mountains, the quiet 
valleys, and wandering streams, always hastening 
away from the towns to hide myself in some moun- 
tain valley as quickly 
as I can. But let 
us away from Llan- 
dudno, and go on to 
Conway, close by — 
Conway, with its 
ruined castle full of 
nooks and corners and 
half - filled dungeons, 
and everything to set 
the imagination to 
work ; where you can 
climb up the spiral 
stairs to the tops of 
some of the towers, 
and walk along the 
walls, and tumble 
down, too, if you are 
not heedful. For al- 
though you can wander 
about the castle to a 
great extent, the stairs 
are worn and broken 
away so as to be very 
dangerous if you are 
not wary. Conway is 
one of the castles built 
by King Edward to 
keep the turbulent 
Welsh in order when 
the first Prince of 
Wales was a little 
boy. The town is, I 
think, the only one 
that is still wholly 
surrounded by its old 
wall; for here there is very little outside the wall, 
which is nearly as perfect, with its towers and gate- 
ways, as it was when it was really required for pro- 
tection. There are many curious brasses and carvings 
in the church, which is very old and interesting ; and 
several of the houses are well worth notice. The 
foreshore on the river-bank is very picturesque, and at 
low water you can watch the numerous boats, whose 
occupants anchor them in mid-stream, dredging for 
mussels with gigantic rakes. An extensive pearl 
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MY MOUNTAIN STUDIO. 
(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


fishery was formerly carried on here; but whether 
the mussels got tired of providing the pearls or what, 
there is nothing in that way done now. So let: us 
on by train again to the next station, Penmaen-Mawr, 
a rather fashionable place of late. It lies in a hollow, 
backed up by high hills and open to the sea. Pen- 


maen-Mawr, from which the place takes its name, is 


a granite mountain, quarried on a large scale; and | 


shiploads of its stone are constantly being sent away 
to pave the roads of the large towns. It is a grand 
mountain, going right down into the sea itself ; and 


as we go on by the train we pierce it by means of 


a tunnel. The line now runs along the coast past 
Llanfairfechan, Aber, and Llandegai, with a beau- 
tiful look-out to seaward, at the end of Anglesea, 
with Puffin Island and its lighthouse that marks 
the entrance to the Menai Straits. And now we 
arrive at Bangor, where the Britannia Bridge carries 
the railway over the straits on its way to Holy- 
head ; but beyond this there is little that is interest- 


A WELSH BRIDGF. 


(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. Engrav.d by C, Carter.) 


ing till we arrive 

at Port Dinorwic. 

Here one may always 

see a choice collection 

of old coasting vessels in 

various stages of dilapida- 

tion ; in fact, it is a regu- 

lar burying- ground of old 

coasters. There they are, in = 

all conditions—from those only * <= 

just out of service, looking as if 

they might perhaps be repaired, 

down to the very last bits of the 

ribs and keels, looking like gigantic skeletons that 
have had their bones picked clean by the birds; 
but mournfully interesting in all stages, giving food 
for thought and speculation as to all they may 
have seen and suffered before they came to this last 
“haven under the hill.” But we will on again 
to Carnarvon, a good-sized town, interesting chiefly 
for the old castle that is so full of historical asso- 
ciations. 

Carnarvon Castle, incontestably the finest of its 
kind in the kingdom, and ever memorable as the 
birthplace of the first Prince of Wales, was, it is 
said, a builder’s tour de force ; for it was commenced 
in 1283 by King Edward I.,and the prince was born 
there in April, 1284, report adding that the whole 
castle was builtin two years. But there seem serious 
doubts on this point, as some authorities assert that 
it. took thirty-eight years to complete, which, con- 
sidering its great size and numerous fine towers, seems 
the more likely story of the two. Anyway, it is cer- 
tain that serious damage was done to the castle by the 
insurrection of Madoc in 1295, for it is proved by 
existing documents that the Mayor of Chester was 
ordered to send workmen to repair it. In 1402 Owen 
Glyndwr, who had succeeded in gaining possession of 
some of the Welsh castles, tried his luck at Carnarvon, 
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but failed. Again, during the Wars of the Roses 
it frequently changed hands, and in 1644 Oliver 
Cromwell’s Ironsides obtained possession of it, and 
took a number of prisoners and unlimited plunder. 
Then came the turn of the Royalists, who besieged 
and won it; but in 1646 the castle was again cap- 
tured by the Parliamentary forces, and finally in 


the remains of a great Roman fort called Segontium, 
which was evidently a station of great importance, 
and had been a fortification of the ancient Britons 
before that. It stood on an eminence, sloping away 
on every side, and by the traces of the walls it must 
have covered several acres of ground. From it raised 
military roads branched off, connecting it with other 





THE PASS OF LLANBERIS. 


(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. Engraved by P. Kahdemann.) 


1660 an order was issued to dismantle and demolish 
it altogether. But this was, fortunately, not fully 
carried out, or we should have lost a most in- 
teresting relic of the good old days when all men 
carried their lives at the points of their swords, when 
the strongest man was always right, and when rights 
of property were only recognised in those who could 
substantiate them by force of arms. Good old days 
truly! but we may thank our stars our lot is not cast 
in them. 

Close by Carnarvon, near to the river-bank, are 


Roman forts in various parts, traces of all of which 
may still be found. Several statues, eagles, and 
other objects of stone were removed from here to 
ornament the towers of Carnarvon Castle when it 
was being built; and it is not unlikely that a great 
deal of the stone also came from the same place. 

But enough of the coast; let us get away among 
the mountains again. Going up to Llanberis we 
find its two good-sized lakes, now, alas, spoiled by 
mountains of debris from the slate quarries. In my 
own recollection the lake has quite changed its shape 
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in consequence of the rubbish shot into it from the 
quarries at its side. There is a very picturesque little 
tower here, called Dolbadarn Castle; but it was 
evidently only the keep of an important fortifica- 
tion; and there is a legend which tells us that it 
must have been a considerable place in its day. 
The story runs that there was once a very beau- 





lover presented the fair lady with a beautiful white 
horse to ride to church upon. She started, attended 
by knights and ladies and her lover and his rival ; 
but when the white horse came in sight of the cross 
on the church he became frantic and unmanageable, 
and bolted, and there was “ racing and chasing ” over 
Welsh hills for many a mile, till on the slopes of the 


CARNARVON CASTLE, 


(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


tiful girl (the most beautiful one of course that was 
ever seen) who had two suitors—the one young and 
handsome but poor; the other not young, not hand- 
some, but rich. Of course the daughter wished to 
marry the handsome lover, while the father desired her 
to marry the rich one ; so, to decide the matter, there 
was held a grand tournament, and the victor was to 


marry the lady fair. So far all is a matter of course ; 
but the rich lover was not content to take his chance 
without hedging. He therefore consulted a witch, 
who arranged with him to provide a horse for the 
lady to ride to church on, if she should be won by 
his handsome rival. The tournament took place, 
and the young and handsome one overthrew his rival. 
Then came the wedding-day, when the defeated 


Penmaen-Mawr the lover who was to have been the 
husband at last caught up with his lady on her 
white horse, and clasped her in his arms; but too 
late. The horses could not be stopped, and beasts 
and riders all went headlong into the sea. 

From here we reach the Pass of Llanberis, a deep 
defile with Snowdon rising on one side and mountains 
called the Glyders on the other, with great shoulders 
jutting out and deep ravines sunken in their sides, 
and innumerable boulders and rocks thrown about, 
as if all the giants of all the legends had been playing 
at bowls there ; while the incredible quantity of loose 
stones running down the mountain-sides, as if all 
the rubbish remaining after the world was completed 
had there been shot, adds greatly to the wild and 
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grand effect. I have seen it under many aspects—in 
snow, in rain, and in dazzling sunshine—but I never 
saw it to such perfection as once when, after it had 
been raining all day, the mists began to lift; all of a 
sudden, as if to reward us, the clouds grew golden 
and brilliant, and just as we reached the top of the 


seenery in their own country to go visit the Pass of 
Llanberis. 

At the top of the pass the road descends gradually 
again, and crosses the top of the valley of Gwynant, 
even more beautiful when viewed from above than 
from below. And now, in the two journeys I have 





THE FAIRY GLEN, BETTWS-Y-COED. 
(From the Drawing by Charles Stuart. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


pass the setting sun burst out, sending shafts of 
golden light upward and around, gilding every rock 
and pinnacle of the mountains, and making the wet 
stones glitter like gems, till it looked like Aladdin’s 
enchanted island, all gold and jewels, with canopies of 
crimson and golden clouds hanging above. A more 
glorious sight I never saw. You may go that way 
fifty times and not see it under that aspect again ; 
but I recommend all who do not believe in grand 


tried to describe, we have passed almost all round Snow- 
don, so that we may move onwards to other regions ; 
but we will find no more lovely spot than Capel 
Curig, with its big lake, the beautiful valley as fer- 
tile as the Pass of Llanberis was sterile, or Bettws-y- 
Coed, the land of David Cox and John Syer—‘‘ Coy 
Betsy,” as it has been called, with its charming 
rivers overshadowed with trees, its verdant hills 
and woody ravines. 
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WHAT A MEMORIAL WINDOW SHOULD BE. 


By JOHN P. SEDDON. 


a pows filled with stained and 
painted glass have, not unnatu- 
rally, become perhaps the most 
popular form of memorials, and 
the above problem is therefore 
one of general importance. The 
beauty of their material, toge- 
ther with the adventitious brilliance lent by the sun’s 
rays permeating them, and carrying their colours 
to the walls and floors of the buildings that con- 
tain them, gives them a charm that cannot fail 
to be popular. Unfortunately, this very charm is 
apt to blind the eye to any defects that these 
windows may have as works of art, and it seems 
to have become a very common idea that it is by 
no means necessary that they should be extremely 
artistic. Nor would this notion be altogether wrong, 
if art is to be held to mean that species which is 
principally in vogue at the present day, and which 
consists simply of direct imitation of nature carried 
to the point of illusion; for glass does not admit, 
as canvas does, of highly finished representations of 
natural objects. A conventional treatment is accord- 
ingly necessary: but very high and special artistic 
powers are required to produce a satisfactory result. 
Unfortunately the promoters of such memorials 
are in the habit nowadays of seeking them at the 
hands of what are called “ artistic firms,” rather than 
directly of individual artists or architects ; and though, 
if a church has to be built, an architect is employed, 
and is expected and left to find a builder to execute 
it, with memorial windows the process is strangely 
reversed, and the name of a trading firm is first 
sought, and to it is entrusted the employment of 
an “artist.” Such a one is usually but an inferior 
draughtsman attached to the premises, and not of 
any eminence in his profession. But even then 
his cartoon is not transferred on to the glass by 
himself, but by a mere ordinary workman. Under 
such circumstances it is futile to expect the result to 
prove a work of true art. Indeed, it has been said, 
and not without some show of reason, that the main 
purpose of modern memorial windows must be to 
frighten artists out of the House of God. The 
windows of our cathedrals and churches are being 
rapidly filled under this system with lamentable 
pseudo-pictures which cannot but exercise a most 
deteriorating effect upon public taste. Congrega- 
tions are compelled to contemplate more or less 
during the services (since it has not yet become the 





fashion to attend them in blinkers) discordant com- 
positions of glaring colour, bad drawing, and feeble 
design. Sacred buildings are used as if they were 
galleries for the exhibition of experiments by the 
rival firms, which are jostled together capriciously, 
without the slightest attempt to secure harmony 
or proper arrangement even with regard to their 
subjects. 

The truth is that the old traditions of decorative 
art have long been lost sight of, and their true 
principles have become forgotten in modern times ; 
and though this branch of it—of staining and paint- 
ing glass—has suffered perhaps more than any other, 
it has been, except in degree, only in common with 
all the rest. It is desirable therefore, in the first 
instance, briefly to consider the cause of this general 
failure. This, undoubtedly, has arisen from the 
unity of the several fine arts having been broken, 
which took place at the time of the Italian revival of 
Roman art in the fifteenth century, the breach be- 
coming wider and wider ever since. Then it was that 
painting and sculpture first became independent of 
architecture ; whereas, all through the Middle Ages, 
and in classic times in Greece, they had been inti- 
mately associated with and mutually dependent on and 
assistant to each other. When, however, the painters 
and sculptors began to seek to attain complete illusion 
through the close imitation of nature, isolated pictures 
and statues improved, but decorative art decayed. 

The result of this change was simply disastrous to 
this particular branch of glass-staining and painting. 
For the attempt of a few eminent painters to produce 
pictures upon glass as they would upon canvas (as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at New College, Oxford) proved 
a dismal failure, and it was thenceforward shunned 
by such artists, falling into the hands of men of 
far inferior talent, but who recognised the necessity 
of following the character shown by the fragments 
remaining of the medieval glass-paintings. This 
branch of decorative art has consequently been placed 
between, as it were, a Scylla on the one side—the 
rock of stiff, inartistic ultra-conventionalism—and a 
Charybdis on the other—that of feeble ultra-natural- 
esque imitation. It is really difficult to decide which 
of these twin errors is the worse—the former, which 
is the more common in England, or the latter, which 
appears to have culminated at Munich. 

It would, however, not be right even to pause in 
acknowledging that a few artists of great ability have 
of late years turned their attention to glass-painting, 
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and have striven to master its technicalities and 
difficulties. The results of their labour have done 
much to redeem it from the very low condition into 
which it had fallen. Messrs. Morris, Marshall, and 
Co., were the pioneers of this movement, and by the 
help of such artists as Messrs. Burne Jones, Ford 
Madox Brown, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, have 
done much fair work of this character, and have 
executed exceedingly grand and beautiful windows. 
Mr. F. J. Shields also has designed a truly noble 
series of cartoons for stained and painted glass, which 
have been executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne, for the chapel at Eaton Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Waterhouse as architect, for the Duke of 
Westminster. Nevertheless, none of the windows 
have been actually executed by the artists themselves, 
but have only been translated from their cartoons ; 
and the material employed has been the ordinary thin 
and poor glass of the market, so that it has been 
necessary, in order to secure the depth and sobriety of 
tone for which every true artist craves, to subdue the 
colours and obscure with enamel the transparency of 
the material to such an extent that the executed 
pictures as a rule are unduly opaque, and the figures 
so treated out of harmony with their light back- 
grounds. In Waltham Abbey are some windows 
designed by Mr. Burne Jones, in which an exquisite 
jewel-like effect has been gained in a more legitimate 
manner—by the use of fine pot-metal glass—but the 
figures are on a somewhat small scale; of these, much 
of the merit is attributable to the architect, the late 
Mr. W. Burges, who for a long period devoted him- 
self to the development of this branch of the art with 
considerable success, and who always strove after this 
particular jewel-like character in his works. — Artists 
of the ability of those above named are sure to produce 
fine and memorable results with whatever material or 
manner they may adopt; but, for the reasons given, it 
cannot be said that they have altogether succeeded in 
obtaining that ideal character which memorial win- 
dows should at least aim at—that of being bright 
and transparent as well as sober and harmonious in 
tone. 

The first requisite in order to attain this most 
desirable end is glass of sufficient thickness and body 
of colour and variety in texture and tone from which 
the artist may choose pieces for his mosaic. The 
ordinary glass at the disposal of glass-painters has 
none of these qualities, although occasional and much 
treasured pieces are reserved from the edges of the 
sheets. It becomes essential, therefore, to give it 


tone artificially by covering it with enamel, which 
spoils its colour and destroys its transparency. This 
was pointed out so long ago as 1867, in an ad- 
mirable article, entitled “On Modern Stained Glass 
Painting,” in the Edinburgh Review for that year. 


The back of the glass, as there «described, is coated 
over with a thin layer of enamel of the colour and 
thickness of pea-soup, which gives the windows the 
appearance of substance, but also great opacity. 
This is specially applied to the pieces of glass that 
are used for the flesh tints, so that all the heads 
are entirely thickly painted over. Now glass of the 
very quality, substance, tone, variety, and beauty 
that is so much needed has been made by Mr. 
Jesse Rust for years, and freely offered to the 
glass-painters, but refused and neglected by them 
for several but insufficient reasons. In the first 
place, it is of necessity comparatively expensive, 
though its cost is counteracted by the fact that 
less work is required to be applied to it. It is so 
different in tone to all glass elsewhere obtainable, 
that it cannot be mixed with any other, and has to 
be used wholly. It is uneven in thickness and on 
surface, so as to entail considerable difficulty in the 
leading of it up; nevertheless, it would repay all 
the additional labour required to surmount these diffi- 
culties, for its beauty and tone are such as to have 
caused Mr. Shields, when he first saw it, to exclaim 
that it resembled “ molten jewels.” 

Having secured the suitable material, the process 
of using it may be briefly described for the benefit 
of the uninitiated. This has been but slightly modi- 
fied since the time of Theophilus, “ priest and monk,” 
the earliest and still the best authority. A sketch to 
a small scale is first made, and the design and general 
scheme of colour settled. A full-sized cartoon is then 
prepared, to the outline drawing of which too much 
care cannot be given. But it is unnecessary that 
this should be further developed as regards shading 
and colouring, unless the ultimate work upon the 
glass is to be done by another hand, in which case 
all individual artistic feeling will assuredly vanish. 
A tracing has then to be made from the cartoon, 
on which are laid the pieces of glass that have to 
be cut to form the mosaic pattern. The cutting 
may be done by an assistant with a diamond. The 
choosing of the glass to be cut, however, should 
be the artist’s own work, especially when such glass 
as Rust’s is the material employed. No mere 
numbering to indicate particular coloured sheets of 
glass will suffice, for every piece is almost infinitely 
varied, and generally streaked; and the main part 
of the work of the artist colourist depends upon his 
knowledge and appreciation of the stock at his com- 
mand. This glass mosaic, so chosen and cut, is laid 
upon a sheet of plain plate-glass, and lifted up above 
the operator, to enable the general effect and har- 
mony to be seen from below, and carefully criticised 
and corrected. Then each piece has to receive the 
painting intended for it, which is laid on with a 
brush, in the dark brown cnamel, in strong, vigorous 




















lines; the groundwork is hatched over with the 
same, and a secondary lighter tint of enamel is 
sparingly used, so as to suggest rather than to 
imitate shadow closely. This is the only painting 
permissible, except a yellow stain (of silver), which 
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examined to ascertain how the firing has affected 
it—for this process is generally somewhat capri- 
cious. It is then corrected as needed, and lastly, 
all is leaded up, when the strong black lines of the 
leading assist the effect greatly. But the disposi- 
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is laid on the back of the glass where required, and 
penetrates it to some extent. Every other colour is, 
or should be, in the body of the chosen glass itself 
(pot-metal). The glass so treated is then fired in a 
furnace, and the painting and yellow stain become 
fixed. It is again necessary to place the mosaic in 
order on the sheet of plate-glass, that it may be re- 
622 


DESIGN FOR A WINDOW FOR LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 


(By John P. Seddon.) 


tion of the lines of the tead has to be very carefully 
considered from the first, and designed and arranged 
with scrupulous care. The work, when the glass 
has been well cemented into the leading, is ready 
to be fixed into the window. 

It will be seen from the above account that to 
make a picture, in. the ordinary sense, out of such 
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material and in such a manner is impossible, and 
all attempts to do so must end in ridiculous failure, 
and that pretty and niggling drawing and shading 
are out of place and look absurd. The artist has 
to accept. the conditions of the small size and irre- 
gular shapes of the pieces of the glass mosaic ; of the 
fact that each piece has to be surrounded by strips 
of lead; and that the drawing must be bold and 
vigorous, and the shading strictly limited; also that 
the effect of the firing is capricious, and that the 
- work, when fixed, has to be intersected by tolerably 
thick bars of metal and exposed to weather and dirt. 
The character of the design and workmanship should 
therefore be such that these conditions and accidents 
should, as they can, improve instead of injure the 
effect. It is, indeed, generally acknowledged that 
the glass-painters of old realised this and wrought 
accordingly, and that age has added to the charm of 
their work; and yet the modern aim has been the 
opposite—namely, to make, in spite of the difficul- 
ties, pretty pictures, to diminish the leading to a 
minimum, to get the pieces of glass clear, large, and 
even to dispense with the metal bars or twist them 
to fit the figures, and paint on it just as on canvas. 
As an example of the result, a window of Munich 
glass in Glasgow Cathedral represents the Prodigal 
Son. His attendant pigs are drawn in with all the 
delicacy and shading of a Morland ; but the inevitable 
rim of lead has had to surround each head and start 
off from each snout, making the animals to appear 
as if smoking huge cigars, whereas no such effect 
would have been seen had the drawing been of an 
appropriate character. Again, in the Council Room 
of the Westminster Architectural Museum are three 
delicately-painted figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
with faces treated like miniatures, which, alas! are 
all now spoiled by the tears of smut which have con- 
gealed on them.* Hence it is evident that all such 
ultra-naturalesque finish is worse than wasted, and 
is quite inconsistent with the purpose and position of 
memorial windows, necessarily exposed, as they must 
be, to wear and weather. 

Such then being the material and method of 
making memorial windows, the art applicable to 
them must frankly accept their conditions ; but it is 
a great mistake to suppose that, therefore, it may be 
of a perfunctory and moderate character. The design 
must be in harmony with the architecture of the 
building, to ensure which, surely, an architect or an 
artist well conversant with architecture should be 
allowed to control it. The drawing must be vigorous 
and strong, and therefore powerful; the colouring 
must be of the first order, whether deep and rich or 
tender and delicate; the actions and expressions of 


* Note.—Since writing, I observe that these have becn cleaned 
—a process never applied to church windows. 


the figures should be good and dramatic, and the 
draperies graceful—for all of which surely a highly 
trained artistic mind and eye are essential. 

Among the principal points which, from the 
artist’s view, should be aimed at in memorial 
windows, are the proper selection and treatment of 
the subjects chosen for illustration. Destined, as 
most are, for buildings dedicated to public worship, 
any personal merits or characteristics of those to be 
honoured by them should be set forth by correspond- 
ing. scriptural examples and types. The introduction 
into windows of views of their works, as of some of 
those of celebrated engineers buried in Westminster 
Abbey, must be pronounced in bad taste, and quite 
inadmissible into so sacred an edifice. 

Then the figures introduced, historical or typical, 
should be treated not merely with archeological 
correctness, distinguishable only by their traditional 
signs, but with character worked out with original 
thought, and addressed to the feelings of the present 
day. The improved sources of information open to 
us should be freely used, and care taken to invest the 
accessories with emblematic meaning. It is in these 
respects that Mr. Shield’s cartoons are so admirable, 
and to be preferred to the ordinary stiff figures the 
heads of which look as if copied from barber’s blocks. 
Memorial windows should be essentially decorative. 
This, in fact, their raison (étre, is yet too often lost 
sight of. The frame the glass is to fill is an integral 
portion of the architecture, and in the medieval 
styles in itself a decorative feature, with its arched 
head, moulded jambs, and, probably, mullions and 
tracery. All these the design of the glass should 
assist and emphasise, and not ignore nor detract 
from. The aspiring element of Gothic architecture 
—its main characteristic—should always be furthered 
and not hindered by the design of the glass. The 
vertical borders of the several lights are of value for 
this purpose, and should not be overpowered by hori- 
zontal bands of ornament, as has been done in the 
memorial windows in the Chapter House of West- 
minster. The separate lights in a mullion-divided 
window should receive more or less independent 
treatment, even where one general scheme dominates 
the whole; for large pictures sprawling over them 
and ignoring their construction are quite unsuitable. 
The scale of the building itself should always be 
respected and even enhanced by contrast, for which 
the figures should be comparatively small and the 
ornamental details multitudinous and rich; whereas, 
gigantic figures, as in the nave clerestory at West- 
minster, are to be avoided, as taking from the ap- 
parent size of the structure. This may be attested 
by comparing those with the few finer old ones 
left in the clerestory of the apse, which are less 
than life-size. 











Stained and painted glass has followed the usual 
order of things mundane as to rise, progress to 
a certain point, and final decline. It had, however, 
a vigorous youth, founded upon experiment and 
plain practical common sense, guided by a whole- 
some traditional reverence for the art of previous 
ages—in strict deference to which it represented 
human nature naively, as it had always seen it 
done; but in a simple, dramatic manner—expres- 
sive in meaning, but wholly without affectation. 
Some of the earliest glass extant is in the cathe- 
dral of Le Mans; for though glass certainly existed, 
and was even used for windows before then in the 
East, and had been known as a material in classic 
times, there are neither records nor remains of any 
that was painted before the eleventh century. The 
figures at Le Mans are all of exceedingly stiff 
Byzantine type, with the hair painted in solid black ; 
the drawing is in strong, vigorous lines ; the half-tint 
shading enamel is sparingly used; the glass is of 
deep, rich, beautiful colour and left transparent. In 
fact, the general principles of treatment are right, 
and the details of the ornamental decoration fine—all 
that needs development is the character of the figure- 
drawing. In the twelfth century this last-named 
point greatly advanced, and at Chartres, and many 
other of the French cathedrals, are examples which 
show that the art had flourished and attained to high 
excellence. In Germany, as at Strasburg, the work 
is of a coarser description; in England, as at York, 
there is greater refinement. The « glass-painters, 
however, were not yet out of the leading-strings 
of their patrons —the aristocratic monastic clergy, 
who, while attached to the traditional treatment 
of Scripture subjects, were looking about for new 
motifs for the decoration of their churches, buying for 
the purpose, as we might do now, bits of Byzan- 
tine Jric-a-brac here, an ivory triptych there, or some 
Oriental embroidery brought by a pedlar merchant— 
things that they could take into their glaziers’ shop 
to show their workmen, as suggestive of hints for 
some novel treatment for the next window for their 
abbey. Thus were obtained those strange, tall, stiff 
figures at Chartres, &c., swathed in the crinkled 
drapery like that into which the old Greek robes of 
the gods and goddesses of the Parthenon had become 
crystallised during a millennium of dark ages. They 
wrought out their designs generally on a small 
scale, with groups of little figures within medallions, 
such as are pictured in the Jerusalem Chamber at 
Westminster. These gave additional scale to their 
bold, rough architecture. They were executed in 
pure pot-metal glass, made probably, just as Mr. 
Rust makes his now, in small cylinders opened*and 
straightened, and which glowed like precious stones, 
and were streaked like sea-shells; these they cut up 
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into small, mosaic-like pieces, and drew on with firm 
outlines in strong black lines, and shaded a little with 
half-tint enamel and stained here and there with gold 


colour. They were content with these simple means, 
and used them with taste, accepting the obvious 
restrictions of the materials at fheir-command and 
making the best of them. The principles they 
worked on being right, the results were good, and 
their shortcomings being those of children, their very 
naiveté had charm. When, however, the glorious 
thirteenth century dawned, and freedom was in the 
air—while kings and nobles strove, but monasteries 
and convents slumbered in peace—townsfolk were 
looking to hold their own as free-burghers, and their 
secular clerics, though hoping to keep the whip-hand 
over them, were willing to side with and abet them 
to outshine in their cathedrals the exclusive rural 
monasteries. A splendid lay school, under this patron- 
age of the bishops, sprang up, and threw to the winds 
the trammels of the antiquated Byzantine and Roman 
traditions and the wild but unregulated Norse and 
Scandinavian art play, set themselves seriously to 
study human, animal, and vegetable nature around 
them, and to bring all the various seething ele- 
ments of the newly-developing Christian arts into 
properly ordered form. Now the figures became 
larger and more important (though still kept in sub- 
ordinate scale to the architecture)—better posed, 
more dramatic and expressive, and freer and more 
graceful in drapery ; the ornament also became more 
natural, though still subject to the proper conven- 
tionalism consistent with its material. The glass- 
painters moved with the times, and made their work 
even more decorative than before, yet in the same 
manner and with the same beautiful material. 

When, however, the climax of perfection appeared 
to be reached, the fascination of their art overcame 
them, and its apparent possibilities misled them. It 
must needs excel itself, be more natural, more deli- 
cate, bend its material to its aims, submit no longer 
to any restrictions. Could they not paint at will upon 
glass, independent of its colour? Yes, on whiter 
glass and in larger pieces—alas! poorer in texture 
and thinner. They would obtain tone then with 
enamel—yes, but losing transparency. They would 
rival the pictures their brothers were painting on the 
walls—alas! but necessarily with shadows opaque 
and lights transparent, so that the result become a 
muddle. Their paintings should ignore the tiresome 
mullions of architecture, transcend its puny scale ; 
they would make theirs isolated and completed pic- 
tures, with all the newly discovered aérial and lineal 
perspective, and plaster thickly the thin glass to get 
depth of tone. Their glass pictures became mere tra- 
vesties of wall-paintings, opacities held up to be looked 
through—vigorous, perhaps, but mistaken splotches 
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of colour—splendid abortions sometimes, like those in 
Brussels Cathedral, and like the east window in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster. Thus glass-paint- 
ing, from attempting what was beyond its province, 
perished, and it was not until about the commence- 
ment of the preseht century that any serious trial 
to revive it was made. Of the general result of 


with, and in the accompanying illustration represent 
a design I have prepared for the glass proposed to 
fill the western Early English triplet of lancet-lights 
in Llandaff Cathedral, and which will be executed on 
the glass itself by Mr. H. G. Murray, an artist pupil 
of my own, on the glass of Mr. Rust, at the manufac- 
tory of the Messrs. Belham, who have kindly provided 





THE PASSING OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL THROUGH THE RED SEA. 


(Drawn by H. A. Kennedy, from a Design by J. P. Seddon.) 


modern glass-painting, I have already spoken. Had 
it been sufficiently satisfactory, or even appeared, in 
our opinion, hopefully on the right road, I should 
not have attempted to reform it myself; but, seeing 
labour thrown away on inferior material, and splendid 
glass neglected—that artists as a rule ignore this 
branch of decorative art, or fail to observe its con- 
ditions and restrictions—I have ventured to show 
practically my own view of how it should be dealt 


for me the means for carrying out my purpose for 
several years past. Whatever success may be thought 
to have attended this effort, I trust to have done 
something towards bringing about a better under- 
standing of what glass-painting did attempt, in in- 
ducing artists of higher ability to undertake it, and 
so in time to lead to a better solution than has yet 
been given to the question put to me by the Editor of 
this Magazine as to what a memorial window should be. 





LOCH MAREE. 


(From the Drawing by J. MacWhirter, A.R.A. Engraved by T. 8, Bayley.) 


LOCH TORRIDON. 


To E. H. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


THE dawn of night more fair than morning rose, 
Stars hurrying forth on stars, as snows on snows 

Haste when the wind and winter bid them speed. 

Vague miles of moorland road behind us lay 

Scarce traversed ere the day 

Sank, and the sun forsook us at our need, 

Belated. Where we thought to have rested, rest 

Was none; for soft Maree’s dim quivering breast, 

Bound round with gracious inland girth of green 

And fearless of the wild wave-wandering West, 

Shone shelterless for strangers; and unseen 

The goal before us lay 

Of all our blithe and strange and strenuous day. 


For when the northering road faced westward—when 
The dark sharp sudden gorge dropped seaward—then, 
Beneath the stars, between the steeps, the track 

We followed, lighted not of moon or sun, 

And plunging whither none 

Might guess, while heaven and earth were hoar and black, 
Seemed even the dim still pass whence none turns back: 
And through the twilight leftward of the way, 

And down the dark, with many a laugh and leap, 

The light blithe hill-streams shone from scaur to steep 
In glittering pride of play ; 

And ever while the night grew great and deep 

We feit but saw not what the hills would keep 

Sacred awhile from sense of moon or star; 

And full and far 

Beneath us, sweet and strange as heaven may be, 

The sea. 
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The very sea: no mountain-moulded lake 

Whose fluctuant shapeliness is fain to take 

Shape from the steadfast shore that rules it round, 

And only from the storms a casual sound: 

The sea, that harbours in her heart sublime 

The supreme heart of music deep as time, 

And in her spirit strong 

The spirit of all imaginable song. 

' 

Not a whisper or lisp from the waters: the skies were not silenter. Peace 
Was between them; a passionless rapture of respite as soft as release. 
Not a sound, but a sense that possessed and pervaded with patient delight 
The soul and the body, clothed round with the comfort of limitless night. 
Night infinite, living, adorable, loved of the land and the sea: 
Night, mother of mercies, who saith to the spirits in prison, Be free. 
And softer than dewfall, and kindlier than starlight, and keener than wine, 
Came round us the fragrance of waters, the life of the breath of the brine. 
We saw not, we heard not, the face or the voice of the waters: we knew 
By the darkling delight of the wind as the sense of the sea in it grew, 
By the pulse of the darkness about us enkindled and quickened, that here, 
Unseen and unheard of us, surely the goal we had faith in was near. 
A silence diviner than music, a darkness diviner than light, 
Fulfilled as from heaven with a measureless comfort the measure of night. 


But never a roof for shelter 
And never a sign for guide 
Rose doubtful or visible: only 
And hardly and gladly we heard 
The soft waves whisper and welter, 
Subdued, and allured to subside, 
By the'mild night’s magic: the lonely 
Sweet silence was soothed, not stirred, 
By the noiseless noise of the gleaming 
Glad ripples, that played and sighed, 
Kissed, laughed, recoiled, and relented, 
Whispered, flickered, and fled. 
No season was this for dreaming 
How oft, with a stormier tide, 
Had the wrath of the winds been vented 
On sons of the tribes long dead: 
The tribes whom time, and the changes 
Of things, and the stress of doom, 
Have erased and effaced; forgotten 
As wrecks or weeds of the shore 
In sight of the stern hill-ranges 
That hardly may change their gloom 
When the fruits of the years wax rotten 
And the seed of them springs no more. 
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(From the Drawing by J. MacWhirter, A.R.A. Engraved by Haidcr.) 
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For the dim strait footway dividing 
The waters that breathed below 
Led safe to the kindliest of shelters 
That ever awoke into light: 
And still in remembrance ‘abiding 
Broods over the stars that glow 
And the water that eddies and welters 
The passionate peace of the night. 


All night long, in the world of sleep, 
Skies and waters were soft and deep: 
Shadow clothed them, and silence made 
Soundless music of dream and shade: 

All above us, the livelong night, 

Shadow, kindled with sense of light ; 

All around us, the brief night long, 
Silence, laden with sense of song. 

Stars and mountains without, we knew, 
Watched and waited, the soft night through: 
All unseen, but divined and dear, 

Thrilled the touch of the sea’s breath near: 
All unheard, but alive like sound, 
Throbbed the sense of the sea’s life round: 
Round us, near us, in depth and height, 
Soft as darkness and keen as light. 


And the dawn leapt in at my casement: and there, as I rose, at my feet 

No waves of the landlocked waters, no lake submissive and sweet, 

Soft slave of the lordly seasons, whose breath may loose it or freeze; 

But to left and to right and ahead was the ripple whose pulse is the sea’s. 
From the gorge we had travelled by starlight the sunrise, winged and aflame, 
Shone large on the live wide wavelets that shuddered with joy as it came; 

As it came and caressed and possessed them, till panting and laughing with light 
From mountain to mountain the water was kindled and stung to delight. 

And the gray gaunt heights that embraced and constrained and compelled it were glad, 
And the rampart of rock, stark naked, that thwarted and barred it, was clad 
With a stern gray splendour of sunrise: and scarce had I sprung to the sea, 
When the dawn and the water were wedded, the hills and the sky set free. 

The chain of the night was broken: the waves that emtraced me and smiled 
And flickered and fawned in the sunlight, alive, unafraid, undefiled, 

Were sweeter to swim in than air, though fulfilled with the mounting morn, 
Could be for the birds whose triumph rejoiced that a day was born. 


And a day was arisen indeed for us. Years and the changes of years 

Clothed round with their joys and their sorrows, and dead as their hopes and their fears, 
Lie noteless and nameless, unlit by remembrance or record of days 

Worth wonder or memory, or cursing or blessing, or passion or praise, 

Between us who live and forget not, but yearn with delight in it yet, 

And the day we forget not, and never may live and may think to forget. 
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And the years that were kindlier and fairer, and kindled with pleasures as keen, 
Have eclipsed not with lights or with shadows the light on the face of it seen. 
For softly and surely, as nearer the boat that we gazed from drew, 

The face of the precipice opened and bade us as birds pass through, 

And the bark shot sheer to the sea through the strait of the sharp steep cleft, 
The portal that opens with imminent rampires to right and to left, 

Sublime as the sky they darken and strange as a spell-struck dream, 

On the world unconfined of the mountains, the reign of the sea supreme, 

The kingdom of westward waters, wherein when we swam we knew 

The waves that we clove were boundless, the wind on our brows that blew 
Had swept no land and no lake, and had warred not on tower or on tree, 

But came on us hard out of heaven, and alive with the soul of the sea. 





LOOKING OUT TO SEA FROM LOCH TORRIDON, 


(From the Drawing by J. MacWhirter, 4.R.A. Engraved by H. F. Davey.) 
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THE ART OF DRY-POINT. 


By MORTIMER MENPES. 


T is a constant subject of surprise that even now, 
when the beautiful art of etching has not merely 
been rescued from the contemptuous neglect into 
which for so long a period it was unaccountably per- 
mitted to fall, but has been elevated to a position 
which would have surprised, almost as much as it 
would have delighted, some of its past professors, that 
the department of it known as Dry-Point should still 
be so little practised or considered. As an artistic pro- 
cess, dry-point is not only capable of producing work 





white on black. The lines of an etching are always 
deceptive, even to a veteran artist, because of the 
startling contrast of the brilliant line on the black 
ground. It isa common experience for the artist, 
when he has washed the wax from his plate, to find 
it present a curiously sketchy and half nude appear- 
ance, when, with the wax still on, the plate looked 
quite sufficiently covered with work. I have done a 
good deal of etching in my time, but I have never 
yet failed to experience the little shock of surprise at 





THE THREE STAGES IN DRY-POINTING. 


(By Mortimer Menpex.) 


as delightful and valuable as any we owe to the bitten 
plate, but is actually, in some important respects, 
which I hope in this article to make clear to the minds 
of my readers, superior to etching. One circumstance 
alone would be enough to render this neglect remark- 
able, namely, that Rembrandt, as indisputably the 
king of etchers as Boswell of biographers or Shake- 
speare of poets, after working with the acid alone, 
took to combining etching with dry-point, and in the 
final years of his life produced nothing but dry-point, 
a progression seeming to encourage the idea that the 
ultimate belief of this supreme artist was that dry- 
point was the superior process. One of its points of 
superiority is that the artist can see much better what 
he is about, and can judge of the effect of his work, 
touch by touch and line by line as it proceeds, much 
more truly than when etching. Dry-point is a posi- 
tive process ; taking the copper plate as a sheet of 
paper, and the needle as a pencil, the lines present the 
natural appearance of black on white, while in etch- 
ing, the copper bared by the point, shines through 
the dark wax, and produces the unfamiliar effect of 


the nakedness of my plate on the removal of the wax. 
Another superiority which ‘dry-point may claim over 
etching is in the delightfully rich and velvety quality 
of the lines from which the bur left by the passage 
of the needle through the surface of the copper plate 
has not been removed—a quality unapproachable for 
the production of certain effects. 

It will be best to proceed seriatim with the stages 
of dry-pointing, giving at each stage such hints as 
my practice of the art has taught me will be of greatest 
use to the student. The first point of capital im- 
portance is the cleaning of the plate. This should be 
thoroughly done, as the slightest tarnish on the sur- 
face of the copper is death to delicacy of effect. For 
this process the best method is that generally recom- 
mended. Take a strip of soft, thick blanket, four 
inches or so in width, roll it as tightly as possible, cut 
it off squarely, and use it to scour the plate thoroughly 
with an application of oil and the finest emery powder. 
If working in the studio, the plate should be laid on 
a table directly under a window affording the usual 
northern light, and above it should be spread a frame 


- 
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covered with white tissue paper, which sheds upon 
the copper the nearest approach to the soft, diffused 
radiance in which the artist works in the open. 

In dry-pointing, the needle to be used is of course 
a matter of primary importance. If it is intended to 
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with clean-scraped lines, as in the process of printing 
the delicate bloom of copper which contributes the 
bur soon wears away. It may be conserved a greater 
or longer time by the simple artifice of avoiding the 
use of the ink dabber or coarse muslin dragger, and 








A PORTRAIT: FIRST STAGE, 


(From a Dry-Point by Mortimer Menpes.) 


leave the bur on the plate, a very sharp needle should 
be used ; if the cleaner and thinner line is desired, it is 
better to use a dull needle. The lines of a dry-point 
from which the bur has been removed closely resemble 
those of an etching, and are wiry and jagged in quality, 
while those on which the bur has been left, as already 
stated, are much richer and softer. The plate with the 
bur left on yields fewer satisfactory proofs than that 





applying the ink and forming the picture wholly with 
the palm of the hand. This method has an advantage 
akin to that which I have stated dry-point to possess 
over etching. By smothering his plate with ink with 
the dabber and then wiping it off with the muslin, 
the artist works from dark to light, whereas by ap- 
plying the pigment delicately with the palm of his 
hand he can leisurely patut his plate to the required 








80 Goat ‘ 


thickness, and thus enjoy the advantages of the more 
natural process of working from light to dark. It is 


also a fact that this treatment insures a finer and. 


crisper quality of line, a result for which I am power- 
less to yield a satisfactory scientific reason, but which 
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can be printed from an etching, the dry-point line 
being always deeper than the bitten line, the acid 
having a tendency to spread and produce a broad and 
shallow fissure which wears away very quickly. A 
needle found to be too keen for the production of a 





A PORTRAIT: SECOND STAGE. 


(From a Dry-Point by Mortimer Menpes.) 


I recommend my readers to take on trust as the 
outcome of experience. The line produced by the 
sharp point and denuded of bur with the scraper con- 
trasts but poorly with that made by the same needle 
and left unseraped. The artist cannot reckon on his 
desired effect with any certainty, the removal of the 
bur making so great a difference. But this process 
has its advantages, one of which is that the plate so 
produced will give many more satisfactory proofs than 


broad line is easily brought to the requisite condition 
of dulness by having its point rubbed with a light 
circular motion on the surface of a piece of card. 
Where dry-point is used as an aid to etching the dull 
point should invariably be used, as careful study of 
Rembrandt’s plates in this mixed style has convinced 
me that that was the instrument he favoured. 

There are certain laws, applicable both to etching 
and dry-point, the importance of which Jit is diffieult 














toexaggerate. First, let us consider one simple truth 
which in the majority of cases it takes years to un- 
derstand, and is often never comprehended at all, 
namely, that the perfectly blank expanse of the copper- 
plate already represents nature more accurately than 
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blemish. A naked space of copper in the work of 
a true artist will invariably be more suggestive of 
the charm of nature thau the confused and meaning- 
less crowd of lines with which the conscientious but 
unskilful amateur disfigures his metal. In dry-point 


A PORTRAIT: FINAL STAGE. 


(From a Dry-Point by Mortimer Menpes.) 


many pictures. To express the idea in simpler and 
less paradoxical fashion, let me warn young artists 
that the almost universal tendency to overload the 
plate with unnecessary and inexpressive lines is one 
of the most frequent and fatal causes of failure in 
this delightful art. In this, as in all arts, selection 
and arrangement are the great secrets of success. No 
line not absolutely necessary should ever be drawn ; 
the faintest scratch which lacks a raison détre is a 
624 





(and of course also in etching, to which these remarks 
apply with equal force) the bare surface of the plate 
gives you at starting much that it takes consummate 
art and most difficult labour to achieve—atmosphere, 
luminosity. The burnished plane of copper already 
represents the aérial prospect of sky and water, or 
the sun-smitten radiance of a line of buildings. To 
remember this, and to touch in upon the metal only 
the lines necessary to represent the objects which 
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make the picture, is the art of etching in a nut- 
shell. 

“A great French painter,” says Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton, in his study on Rembrandt in “ Etching 
and Etchers,” “gave this counsel to his pupils: 
‘ Ebauchez toujours... .?” The advice was excellent, 
even as addressed to painters; but etchers need a like 
belief even more urgently. Every dry-point should 
he accomplished in three stages, perfectly defined, 
and kept rigidly separate. Those stages are indicated 
in the two sets of three plates each which illustrate 
this article. First, the principal masses of shadow 
should be touched in very lightly, and with as few 
strokes as are consonant with the securing of the 
desired effect. This gives the artist the general shape 
of his picture, and inspires him with the absolute 
certainty of eye and hand necessary before proceed- 
ing to the second stage, namely, the putting-in of a 
loose, wide network of powerful and decisive lines. 
The importance of this second stage is hardly to be 
exaggerated. Every line should be perfectly clean and 
true, and should have a distinct value in indicating 
definite form. They, too, should be as few as possible, 
for multiplicity of lines in either of the first two 
stages ends fatally in a mealy and muddy aspect, 
extremely disagreeable in effect, and ruinous to good 
work, Those stages successfully passed, then comes 


the time for delicate work, for the indication of small 
detail, effects of colour and light, tint and form of 
flesh. On the secure foundation of the broad and 
simple lines of the second stage there is infinitely 
less danger of spoiling the plate by finish and over- 
elaboration. The broad network of strong and definite 
lines keeps the picture fresh and luminous. The 
keeping perfectly distinct one from another of these 
stages is not a necessity merely to the amateur or the 
inexperienced artist as yet uncertain of his hand, but 
a precaution never to be forgotten even by the most 
accomplished veteran, the only means by which great 
work is to be done. It is an excellent, indeed an all 
but indispensable, precaution in all three stages to 
fill in every little mass of lines or every important 
line with black bit by bit as the work proceeds, thus 


“getting an improved idea of how the printed plate 


will look when finished. Ivory black and a mixture 
of tallow and lamp-black, which are recommended in 
most treatises, and are in general use for this purpose, 
I have found unsatisfactory. The ivory black is too 
thin, and the tallow pigment wipes off too easily. I 
have found etcher’s printing ink far more useful, and 
always use that composition, made by myself after 
the formula I gave in my previous article published 
in these columns, and entitled “The Printing of 
Etchings.” 





“A ROMAN 


BOAT 


RACE.” 


Parntep By E. J. Poynter, R.A. Ercuep By James DosiE. 


T certainly speaks eloquently, and hardly encourag- 
ingly, as to the condition of public taste and its 
demands upon the artist, that while a painter has 
striven through a long period of years—and that, as 
regards the connoisseur, with striking success—to 
justify his position in the highest rank of living 
designers, his first real popular success should be 
achieved through a little work of pseudo-classie genre 
—undeniably charming in its colour, pretty in its de- 
sign, and highly decorative in effect, but manifestly 
neither very ambitious in conception nor strictly cor- 
rect in its presentation of archeology and classicism. 
We refer of course to Mr. Poynter’s “ Under the Sea 
Wall,” that was the favourite number in the “ gem 
room” at the Royal Academy exhibition of 1888, 
and which, probably, was more truly liked by the 
mass of the visitors than ‘the fine designs of ‘“ The 
Catapult,” of “Israel in Egypt,” of ‘ Atalanta’s 
Race,” or of “A Visit to Asculapius” of former 
years. It was therefore not surprising when we 


found a work similar to “ Under the Sea Wall” 
evoking once more the popular applause in the last 
summer exhibition of the New Gallery, when the same 
dainty little maiden in light, transparent draperies, 
and the same bright blue sky, warm and brilliant 
sunshine, and picturesque, gliding triremes — (are 
they triremes, by the way?)—engaged the atten- 
tion and delighted the sight of the visitors. These 
charming little pictures are certainly very bright and 
pleasing in character, and if on that ground alone 
the painter has laid the greater public under a debt 
of gratitude. As to the antiquarian correctness of 
the scene we may perhaps be permitted to express a 
doubt, while the quotation that describes it seems, as 
regards its source, to partake just a little of Turner’s 
celebrated epic of “ The Fallacies of Hope.” 

We are pleased to acknowledge that Mr. J. 
Dobie’s etching has been executed and is here pub- 
lished through the courteous permission of Mr. 
Poynter himself and the consent of the owner. 
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A ROMAN BOAT RACE 


” Four ships trom ait the tleet picked oud wil first the race begun with heary oars 











JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE,. 


(From the Portrait by Himself. Engraved by Jonnard. By Permission of Madame Bastien-Lepage.) 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE. 


By THE PRINCE BOJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


FEW weeks ago Bastien-Lepage had his memo- 
rial, the statue being placed by the roadside 

at the entrance to his native village Damvillers. 
The sculptor Rodin has represented the great artist 
painting. His look is turned towards the fields, those 
fields the poetry of which he knew so well how to 
render; and, for those who knew him, he seems to 
live again before their eyes. It would have been 
impossible to represent Bastien-Lepage otherwise than 
at work. He was truly one of those men who never 


tire of working. Dying at the early age of thirty- 
six, he left behind him an immense amount of work ; 
indeed, it is hard to believe that all his pictures were 
painted within the brief space of fifteen years. 
Bastien-Lepage entertained the deepest love for 
his own country, his ‘dear Lorraine.” He passed 
almost all his time at Damvillers, and would often 
set off to his work at seven o’clock in the morning, 
not returning till nightfall. The evenings, too, he 
would spend in drawing, and it was only when he 
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could no longer keep open his eyes that he would 
desist. Bastien-Lepage had no special method, no 
particular technique in his painting. All his Jand- 
scapes were composed and painted from Nature out 
of doors in all kinds of weather, and even his largest 
canvases were painted from the first to the last touch 
in the open. : 
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fully prepared his tone on his palette, and never laid 
a touch upon his canvas until he was quite sure of 
the result. It is to this boldness of touch that his 
painting owes that brilliancy and freshness which are 
its chief characteristics. At the first sitting he would 
give to his pictures, even the largest of them, the 
general effect which he wished to obtain; then he 





A SKETCH-MODEL FOR JOAN OF ARC. 


(From the unique Statuette by Bastien-Lepage. 


“One must keep one’s palette very clean,” he 
would say; “it is hard enough to see what one is 
doing with one’s colours fresh without adding to the 
difficulty by keeping the palette dirty.” 

He was very particular about having his white in 
the middle of his palette, setting the blues, greens, 
and cadmiums to the right, the ochres, reds, and 
browns to the left. He worked with bold touches, 
putting down at once the exact tone he wished to 
obtain, never preparing by under-painting in neutral 
tones to be gone over again subsequently. He care- 


Engraved by C. Carter.) 


would work over them again and again to bring them 
to perfection—a perfection, however, with which he 
was scarcely ever satisfied. I can well remember how 
his “Beggar ” looked at a little distance quite finished 
the very evening of the day he had begun the picture. 
Another instance was the portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, 
which, even at the first sitting, appeared complete. In 
spite of the tremendous difficulty of treating white 
upon white, Bastien-Lepage had at once caught the 
general effect. Another picture, ‘La Communiante,” 
which seemed quite finished the first evening, took the 




















JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE. 


(From the Statue by Rodin, recently erected at Damvillers. Engraved by Jonnaré.) 
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artist six weeks of constant work. The more a 
picture advanced the more Bastien-Lepage would 
find to do in it. His artistic conscientiousness could 
never content itself with anything that was a/most 
right but not quite so, so that every one of his 
pictures is a perfect work of art. Bastien-Lepage 
was no more a product of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
than he was a pupil of Cabanel. His artistic sense 
was innate, as were his exquisitely delicate percep- 
tion and feeling. His genius rendered the poetry of 
Nature with such intensity that it is impossible to look 
at his pictures without being deeply moved by them. 

- His first master was his father, who, himself an 
artist, had early detected the latent genius of his son. 
I have seen in his studio at Damvillers a drawing 
of his brother which he did when he was only five 
years old. In this little drawing, awkward enough 
though it be, one already sees the search after truth. 
The child is represented in a toy-cart; and a circle 
indicates the head slightly bent at an angle to the 
body. It is scarcely a drawing, and yet it is already 
a work of art. Bastien-Lepage went to Paris in 
1867 at the age of eighteen. From the outset of his 
career at the Ecole des Beaux Arts he foreshadowed 
his future greatness, obtaining the first place by his 
drawing. As soon as he had proved his right to the 
first place in the studio he began to work by himself 
guided only by his own lights, making only an occa- 
sional appearance at the school. He never obtained 
any medal there. He was no prize pupil ready to 
execute when called upon any given subject. This 
was clearly shown on the occasion when he competed 
for the Prix de Rome. His canvas, although it was 
a masterpiece, did not win him the first prize. This 
was awarded to a picture much more academic, but 
infinitely less artistic. Bastien-Lepage swore a little, 
smashed his umbrella, and forgot all about it, and 
was soon entirely absorbed again in his beloved art. 
Even if he had won the prize his intention was not 
to go to Rome. What, indeed, could the painter of 
“ Joan of Are,” of “In the Hay,” and of “Love in 
the Village” have found to inspire him in the classic 
subjects of the Eternal City ? 

Bastien - Lepage returned to Damvillers after 
spending three years at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
At first he remained there only a short time, then 
gradually prolonged his visits, and would certainly 
have ended by coming very rarely to Paris only for 
the sake of painting those charming portraits in which 
he knew so well how to place his subject in an-appro- 
priate setting, and render not only the physiognomy 
of the sitter, but also the surrounding atmosphere, 
putting into a few square inches of canvas—most of 
his portraits are quite small—like Balzac, a few lines 
with a whole volume of meaning. He won his first 


success at the Salon of 1875 with the portrait of his 


grandfather. The old man is sitting in his garden 
with his handkerchief and his snuff-box on his knees. 
The picture is full of repose. Everything is restful. 
It is not only a portrait but a poem. It might 
equally be called “the evening of life.” The charm of 
this quiet, calm face, smiling as it watches life fading 
away, could only have been rendered by a truly great 
artist. Bastien-Lepage was passionately fond of his 
grandfather, and if we look at the portrait we feel 
side by side with the latent genius of the artist a 
deep affection working to reproduce the well-loved 
features. 

After that he painted “In the Hay.” As one 
looks at this picture one feels the heat. A mower lies 
fast asleep on his back, motionless, with his face to 
the sky. By his side sits a country girl with half- 
opened mouth, seeming to breathe with difficulty the 
hot air. One feels in this picture the stifling still- 
ness, the silence of a summer noon in the country. 

Then Bastien-Lepage shows us Autumn: the 
gathering of the potatoes in his “ October.” One 
feels the fresh, keen air of an autumn day. There is 
mirth on the faces of all these women at their work. 
The one in the middle distance is still laughing at 
some joke which has just been made. The woman in 
the foreground pouring potatoes into a jar is a most 
masterly bit of execution. This canvas, which is 
the same size as the picture of “The Fairies,” seems 
much bigger. The naked soil stretches back to, and 
seems to widen, the horizon, and in the background a 
few leafless trees tell us that winter is drawing near. 

Bastien-Lepage was always thinking of his art. 
He would bring round all objects of conversation to 
painting. He never tired of talking about it, or of 
seeking after a higher perfection in it. He was by 
nature very kind and generous, and often enough to 
be his friend meant to owe him numerous favours. 
In character he was extremely gay, and nothing, not 
even in the last days of his life the terrible illness 
which carried him away, could rob him of his child- 
like gaiety. Bastien-Lepage resided with his family 
at Damvillers, and lived there the simple, healthy life 
of which he was so fond. 

One day, I remember, he saw his mother return- 
ing fatigued from the fields. She kept seeing before 
her some thistles which she had looked at too long in 
the corn: whereat Bastien-Lepage was at first much 
alarmed. The son tended the mother, till at last the 
painter began to take a deep interest in the thing. 
He questioned his mother, asking her to tell him all 
she saw, whether the thistles appeared to her as actual 
existing objects, or if she only saw them when she 
closed her eyes. But it was really a vision that she 
had had—a curious optical illusion that had the ap- 
pearance of reality. On the green in front of their 
house she saw again the thistles quite big, close to — 
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her, gradually getting smaller as they receded, and 
while her son spoke to her she still saw them. This 
idea haunted the painter’s mind, and was to suggest 
a great picture to him. From it arose the idea 
of his “Joan of Arc”—his masterpiece. With his 
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In her garden, Joan of Are gazes afar off in ecstasy, 
and in her eyes the painter has succeeded in putting 
all that is passing in her soul. One feels that this 
young girl is actually in communion with a world 
beyond our own. Her eyes, wide open, and very 





JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE, 


(From the Pencil Portrait by Himself, made a few days before his death. By Permission of Madame Bastien-Lepage.) 


mother, a simple and charming woman of Lorraine, 
whose intelligent maternal love constituted the great 
charm of home to her son, the painter made a journey 
to Domrémy, the little village where Jeanne d’Are 
was born. He saw the heroine’s house, pictured to 
himself in his mind’s eye the scene of the vision, and 
then at once set to work. He made some drawings, 
then in fresco on the wall of his studio with a few 
touches of the brush the sketch life-size of his picture. 





bright, light up her face, making of this peasant 
girl a superior being. The pose is exquisitely true. 
Jeanne d’Are leans against a tree with one arm out- 
stretched, seized in the very course of a movement by 
her ecstasy and wholly wrapt in her vision. The two 
figures which appear to her floating between the house 
which forms the background of the picture and the 
apple-tree in the foreground have been so wonderfully 
represented by the artist, that to the spectator too 
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they seem rather a vision than a remembrance. It is 
eight years since I saw this picture at the Salon, and 
the deep impression it made on me seems to date from 
yesterday. 

“'Phere is only one thing to be admired,” Bastien- 
Lepage used to say, “and that is Nature. There is 
only one art that is to reproduce Nature; the man- 
ner, the means matter little.’ He painted a series 
of pictures in absolutely different styles, but all per- 
fect in composition and execution—portraits, land- 
scapes, interiors, sea-pieces. He tried every kind of 
art, even modelling and etching. 


The last time that the great artist went to the- 


Salon, he had exhibited “ L’Amour au Village,” an 
idyl full of poetry. A young man against a hedge- 
row is speaking to a girl, who, on the other side 
of it, listens without looking at him. In the back- 
ground a village in the twilight. This was the last 
work of his which Bastien-Lepage was destined to 
see at the Salon. The following year, 1884, he sent 
to the Salon a quite small picture, like an old Dutch 
master, entitled “La Forge.” He himself was in 
Algiers very weak, already struggling with the illness 
which a few months later was to carry him off. I 
saw him again in Paris in July. He knew that he 
was very ill, without hope of recovery. The idea of 
his work, however, haunted him more than ever. 
“ What beautiful pictures I would paint,” he said to 
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me, “if I could get to work! I feel that I have 
made great progress. since I stopped painting, and 
have been able to give myself up entirely to thinking 
about it. How gladly would I give up all the rest 
of my life for three months of health with the power 
to work! ” 

Once more, and for the last time, Bastien-Lepage, 
now very seriously ill and confined to his bed, made a 
drawing—an admirable likeness of himself. The face 
is very thin from illness, and seems a far-off souvenir 
of him -whom we had known so full of life, and 
youth, and health. 

The last picture which he wished to paint was the 
funeral of a little girl. Along a road fringed with 
apple-trees in blossom advances a band of girls 
dressed all in white. The painter had made some 
beautiful drawings for this picture, in which he had 
admirably succeeded in rendering the contrast of 
death and spring. What grief in the sad face of the 
first bearer of the coffin, and what charm in the spray 
of apple blossom which hides half the bier ! 

At last he was unable to work any more; and he 
died on the 10th of December, 1884, breathing his 
last in my arms. At his grave’s head his mother and 
brother lovingly planted an apple-tree, which every 
spring showers down its wealth of pearly petals over 
the last resting-place of the great master whose loss 
we all mourn. 





“THE COUNTESS GOWER AND HER DAUGHTER, THE 


LADY ELIZABETH 
By Sm Tuomas 


HIS picture, accepted on all hands as the most 
charming work of a graceful artist to whom 
Beauty, of the most refined and civilised, or sophisti- 
cated, order, was the Gospel of Art, may fitly claim 
a prominent place in our series of “ Beautiful Por- 
traits.” Finished in 1828, it was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in that year (No. 114 in the Cata- 
logue) under the title of “ Portraits of the Countess 
Gower and her Daughter.” Speaking of this work, 
Mrs. Jameson, to whom Sir Thomas Lawrence once 
contided the secrets of his artistic aim and intentions, 
declares it to be incomparably his finest. ‘In the 
representation of matronly and maternal grace,” she 
says, “ blended with unaffected dignity in the mother, 
and of the most lively expression and genuine infan- 
tine beauty in the fair-haired child on her knee, I 
know nothing by any modern portrait-painter to be 
compared with it. The colouring is bright, powerful, 


harmonious; the fine bit of landscape in the back- 
ground very effective; it has evidently been painted 


LEVESON-GOWER.” 


Lawrence, P.R.A. 


throughout con amore.” This portrait, which is free 
from most of that affectation of pose and expression 
by which, in spite of all the artist’s elegance, vivacity, 
and occasional dignity, as well as the suavity of 
draughtsmanship, we are prevented from counting 
him among the painters of the first rank—of real 
genius of mind and execution—this portrait, we 
say, has achieved a popularity surpassed by few, if 
any, works of a similar kind. A great number of 
engravings of it have been published throughout 
Europe and America; and we are told that a Chinese 
painting taken from the print, and coloured from 
fancy, is in possession of the Duke of Suther- 
land, the owner of the original picture. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence received fifteen hundred guineas for his 
masterpiece—a great price at that time. Lord 
Ronald Gower, who one would say has hardly yet 
reached the heyday of manhood, is the brother of 
the little lady on her mother’s knee: so closely is 
the present linked with the past. 








THE COUNTESS GOWER AND HER DAUGHTER, THE LADY ELIZABETH LEVESON-GOWER. 


(From the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, [’.R.A. Engraved by A. Knessing.) 
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By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


}OT the least interesting thing 

about the Glasgow Picture 

Gallery is its genesis. Dur- 

ing the first half of the 

present century, there lived 

in Glasgow one of those 

worthies of whom Scotland 

has produced so many, who 

combine the pursuit of some 

prosaic trade with a definite intellectual ambition. 

Mr. Archibald M‘Lellan was a coachbuilder doublé 

Pun connoisseur. For thirty years he collected pic- 

tures, making mistakes, of course, but improving as he 

went on, and even at his worst scarcely falling lower 

than the professed experts of his time. He bought 

examples of every school, and so, when he died, he 

owned a collection not ill fitted for the purpose he had 

in view. This purpose cannot be better explained 

than by quoting the deed of bequest by which, as he 
thought, he fixed the future of his treasures. 

“T, Archibald M‘Lellan,” it runs, “ coachbuilder 
in Glasgow, considering that I have, for thirty years, 
spent much of my spare time in making a collection 
of pictures, illustrative of the characteristics and pro- 
gress of the various schools of painting in Italy, 
Germany, Spain, the Low Countries, and France, 
since the revival of art in the fifteenth century ; and 
believing that, imperfect as any such collection formed 

by a private individual must necessarily be, it still 
"may be of some use to those who are desirous of 
studying the progress of art ; and also believing that 
it may be made to form the foundation for a more 
extensive and complete collection, through contribu- 
tions from those who have more means and better 
judgment to select fine examples of the respective 
schools ; and being impressed with the belief that 
the study of what are called the ‘ Fine Arts’ is emi- 
nently conducive to the elevation and refinement 
of all classes, as well as intimately connected with 
the mannfacturing and mercantile prosperity of this 
community,—from these various motives, and on 
account of my long connection with Glasgow and its 
various public bodies, and as a humble testimony of 
my attachment to its citizens, and my desire for their 
welfare and elevation, so far as it is in my power to 
aid in the promotion of these, I have resolved to 
devote my said collection to public use and exhibition, 
and to make the same over, for that purpose, to 
trustees, who shall have the sole control and manage- 
ment thereof.” 


Mr. M‘Lellan died in 1854, and, unhappily, his 
affairs were found to be in such a condition that the 
bequest could not be carried out. In the end, how- 
ever, the city bought his two hundred and thirty 
pictures for £15,000, and the building in which they 
were housed for £44,000, and so the Glasgow Gallery 
was started. The collection has since been increased 
by eighty-seven pictures given and bequeathed by Mr. 
William Ewing, and by one hundred and thirty-six 
bequeathed by the widow of the late Scottish Acade- 
mician, Mr. John Graham-Gilbert. For an account 
of the vicissitndes through which the institution has 
passed, I must refer the reader to a paper by Bailie 
Dickson, the chairman of the museum committee, 
and Mr. James Paton, the superintendent of the 
galleries, which was read before the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society in 1886.* 

Here it must be enough to say that the gallery 
fell on evil days, partly through the excusable ignor- 
ance of the Glaswegians, partly through the desire 
of the bailies to show some return for their money. 
This they did by letting out the rooms for balls, 
concerts, dinners, bazaars, and so forth. Ten years ago 
an effort was at last made to bring about a better state 
of things. The late Sir Daniel Macnee, Mr. (now 
Sir) William Fettes-Douglas, and Mr. Robert Green- 
lees, were commissioned to examine the collection, 
and make a report. ‘They recommended that a con- 
siderable number of the pictures should be set aside, 
and the remainder—of which they spoke well— 
catalogued and rearranged. This advice was taken, 
but the compiling of a catalogue turned out to be no 
easy matter. The pictures were, for the most part, 
without either pedigrees or histories, and even the as- 
criptions of Mr. M‘Lellan had in many eases been lost. 
The pamphlet, however, was at last in type, when 
it occurred to someone that it would be well to have 
the report of an accepted connoisseur and expert, to 
set the fame of the collection, as it were, on its legs. 
Sir Charles (then Mr. J. C.) Robinson was applied to, 
and drew up a report which at once attracted notice, 
and has been the chief means of leading the Glasgow 
Gallery forward into the circle of those to be reckoned 
with hy the connoisseur. But even in seven years 
knowledge has advanced. Sir Charles Robinson’s 
report was delivered in 1882, and already more light 
can be thrown on points that were doubtful when 
it appeared. The more important paragraphs are 
quoted in Mr. Paton’s excellent catalogue. The broad 

* Printed by R. Anderson, Ann Street, Glasgow. 
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THE ADULTERESS BROUGHT BEFORE CHRIST. 


(From the Picture by Giorgione. 


conclusion to which Sir Charles Robinson comes is 
that the Glasgow Corporation possesses a gallery 
“‘ which, when better known, will take rank as a 
collection of European importance.” This opinion, 
which may be warmly endorsed, he founds, as I 
gather, mainly on the presence of a few genuine and 
important pictures by the great leaders of art. It 
might, perhaps, be based as soundly on the presence 
of good examples of various men of the second rank, 
whose work is but little known in this country, at 
least under their own names. These occur mostly in 
the Dutch school, and will be noted as I go along. 
Just now the pressing need of the collection is to be 
seen. The pictures hang in rooms too small, too 
high, and too scantily lighted for the normal Glasgow 
day. I myself have had the good luck to see them 
more than once in brilliant weather, but on a dull day 
but little light can struggle through the heavily- 
framed, double windows in the roof. It is pro- 
posed that the surplus (something over £40,000) 
from the 1888 exhibition shall be spent in building 


‘ 


~The subject is the “Adoration of the Magi.” 


Engraved by Jonnarda.) 


a proper gallery on a site close to the present one. 
If this is done, and the pictures so placed that they 
can be appreciated, the collection will soon take its 
just position, and will, moreover, offer new induce- 
ments to the generosity of donors. 

A paper like this must, I suppose, begin with 
the early Italian schools. They are not repre- 
sented by much that is important. A small “An- 
nunciation,” ascribed by Sir Charles Robinson and 
others to Botticelli himself, seems to me a bottega 
pieture of little value. The composition recurs in 
a rare plate by an anonymous engraver of the Bot- 
ticellian school. Vastly more important than this 
is a small panel in which Sir Charles was the first 
to discover the hand of Antonello da Messina. 
Its 
treatment is even more Flemish than usual. In a 
conventional landscape, and in the presence of a Pope 
and two Cardinals as well as the Magi, the Virgin 
kneels before the Child. The colour is brilliant, with 
the combination of warm crimson and cool grey- 











blue peculiar to Antonello; the composition unites 
Flemish xaiveté with the stiff processional arrange- 
ments of the primitive Italians. The workmanship 
is that of Antonello’s early development, and points 
to a period before the small crucifixions in the 
National Gallery and the Antwerp Museum. The 
Pope is Sixtus IV., the builder of the Sistine 
Chapel, whose features are known through various 
reproductions. Another “ Adoration of the Magi” 
(No. 340) is quite unworthy of Perugino, to whom 
it is assigned ; while a “ Nativity,” numbered 369 
and given to Francia, is of scarcely more value. 
Passing back to the Venetians, the hand of Marco 
Basaiti is perhaps to be recognised in a curious 
* Madonna” (30), which has been furnished, in the 
studio of Carlo Dolci, with new drapery of so vivid 
a colour as to make the flesh tints look even greyer 
and colder than Basaiti generally makes them. 
We are reminded of Cima da Conegliano when 
our eyes are first turned upon the large altar- 
piece in the second room, now tentatively given 
to Bartolommeo Montagna. The subject is the 


Virgin enthroned, with three angels at her feet, 
making music, and a pair of saints on either 
hand. The picture, which is on panel, is nearly ten 
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feet high by over twelve feet wide. It was formerly 
in the possession of the Soranza family ; from them 
it passed to the Balbi, from whom it was bought by 


Mr. Solly. Dr. Waagen, who held a sort of brief 
for the Solly collection, had the courage to pronounce 
it the most important existing work of Giorgione, 
and as a Giorgione it posed until better experts came 
on the scene. Some critics have dubbed it a 
Cariani. Sir Charles Robinson thinks it the work of 
a Montagna, and the last edition of the Glasgow 
catalogue, fastening upon certain obvious resem- 
blances to the altarpiece at Milan, claims the great 
Bartolommeo himself for its author. To me, I con- 
fess, the picture seems clearly to betray a different 
origin. In the hang of its draperies it has some 
affinity with the work of Montagna; but, taking 
the panel as a whole, it points surely to some one 
with more attachments to the art of Venice, on the 
one hand, and of the Romagna on the other. To 
be precise, it appears to me the most important 
work extant of Niccolo Rondinello, the pupil of 
Bellini, who established himself at Ravenna, and 
whose later style so strongly reflected the influence of 
Marco Palmezzano. The rudimentary composition, 
the heavy impasto, the Cima-like heads, with their 





THE HOLY FAMILY. 


(From the Picture ascribed to Palma. Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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round, fat jowls, the peculiar chord of colour, the 
hang of the draperies, the open architectural in- 
stallation—all these point to Rondinello, whose hand, 
I cannot but think, would long ago have been re- 
cognised had the panel not suffered so much from 
cleaning and restoration. 
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springs from a vigorous chiaroscuro. In these inflex- 
ible days so many time-honoured “ Giorgiones ” have 
had to step down from their lofty pedestals, that 
any picture assigned to him must begin by conquer- 
ing a prejudice against the very ascription. It is 
impossible, however, to deny that this “ Adulteress ” 


SAINT AND DONOR, 


(From the Picture by Mabuse. 


The most remarkable picture in the whole col- 
lection is “The Adulteress brought before Christ” 
(No. 142), ascribed to Giorgione. The pictorial idea 
combines symmetry with originality in a very 
remarkable way. Look at the woodeut on page 
92. Note how elaborately the masses balance each 
other, how happily echo is managed, and how rhythm 
of line is combined with the deeper unity which 


Engraved by C. Carter.) 


is a most original example of Venetian art, and, 
in treatment, entirely similar to some admitted 
works of Giorgione. All the world admires the glow 
of the Louvre “ Concert Champétre,” the splendid 
breadth of its handling, the union of reality with 
style in its draperies, and the luscious richness of the 
landscape in which the figures disport themselves. 
In all these particulars the Glasgow picture is 
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scarcely less superb, while in the details of manner 
the two approach identity. It seems, then, to be 
certain that the “ Adulteress” is either by Gior- 
gione or by some follower who brought genius to 
the work of imitation. Did such a follower exist ? 
We know that the works of Palma, of Pietro 
della Vecchia, of Savoldo, of Andrea Schiavone, 
of Cariani, of Lotto, and of many more, are 
continually ascribed to Giorgione; but between 
each of these and the master the distinctions 
are great and conspicuous. The confusion, in fact, 
from which we seem to be now emerging, was 
only possible in the days when people looked upon 
an artist as a sort of ‘chameleon. To name but 
one peculiarity of Giorgione: the broad luminous 
planes into which his draperies, landscapes, and even 
flesh tints are divided; these are not to be found 
in the works of any other Venetian, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of Lotto and Savoldo, both of whom 
are clearly marked off in other ways. None, then, 
can be credited with the Glasgow picture, which I 
should call a Giorgione without the slightest hesi- 
tation, were it not for a certain want of depth 
both on its intellectual and on its sensuous side. 
Giorgione the brush-wielder is all here, but of 
Giorgione the creator something is lacking. Dr. 
Richter thinks that in Domenico Campagnola, the 
collaborator with Titian at Padua and the author 
of so many drawings which have been ascribed to 
that master, he has found the painter of the 
“ Adulteress.” That Campagnola ever came so close 
to Giorgione there is, however, nothing to suggest. 
In his work at Padua he is infinitely more Titianesque 
than Giorgionesyue. On the whole, then, it is difficult 
to reject the more imposing attribution. Another 
interesting Venetian picture is the “ Holy Family ” 
ascribed to Palma Vecchio, which is engraved on 
page 93. It has been rubbed somewhat and repaired, 
but it is still beautiful. Whether or not it be the 
work of Palma is a different question. The slack- 
ness of the conception, the greyness of the tones, 
and the predominance of hang over break in the 
draperies seem to me to justify Dr. Richter’s con- 
jecture that it is by Bonifazio Veneziano, painting 
under the influence of Palma. Another Holy Family 
from the M‘Lellan collection is more certainly by 
Palma, of whom indeed it is a sufficient example. 
The name of Titian is attached to two pictures. 
One, a nude “ Danae,’ is so much abraded that 
no positive opinion can be formed as to its origin ; 
the other, a “ Holy Family,” is genuine, but early, 
dating from about the same time as the much finer 
“ Holy Family with St. Catherine ” in the National 
Gallery. An engraving of the Glasgow picture is 
extant. “The Daughter of Herodias” is a good 
specimen of Andrea Schiavone. As for other Italian 
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masters, Correggio is present in a fragment from his 
wall paintings in the ruined apse of San Giovanni, 
at Parma; Domenichino in two fairly good _pic- 
tures ; Carlo Dolci in a remarkable “ Herodias ” with 
hands as usual most elaborately finished ; and Carlo 
Cignani in a “ Death of Cleopatra,” which is clever 
enough in its way. The last thing to be named here 
is a charming little portrait of a lady ascribed to 
Federigo Zucearo, which came from the Riccardi 
palace in Florence. 

The early schools of Germany, Flanders, and 
Holland are represented by a few works of excep- 
tional interest, three of which are engraved on pages 
94, 96, and 97. It will be convenient to speak 
first of the Germans, as here, at least, they lead to 
nothing. The “Vision of St. Hubert” is a capital 
example of Albrecht Altdorfer, the master of Ratis- 
bon, few of whose pictures have wandered far from 
his native district. The earliest dated example of 
his painting is a crucifixion in the Germanic 
Museum from the year 1506. At Augsburg there 
is another “ Crucifixion,’ dated 1517; while a 
“ Riposo” at Berlin bears the apparently genuine 
date of 1540, when Altdorfer had been dead for 
two years. Professor Bode thinks the date must 
have been a mistake for 1504 or 1510, but perhaps 
the supposition of an early and exceptionally skilful 
forgery is more probable. Altdorfer nearly always 
put landscape backgrounds in his pictures. The 
“Crucifixion” at Augsburg is a possibly unique 
exception. A glance at the reproduction on page 96 
will show that in painting a “ St. Hubert” he took 
full advantage of the opportunity it gave in that 
direction. The only other early German picture to 
which attention need be drawn is a small “ St. 
Adrian,” ascribed to Hans Burekmair the elder. 

To turn to the Flemings. Two pictures here 
engraved, on pages 94 and 97, are respectively 
ascribed to Jean Gossart, commonly known as 
Mabuse, and to Joachim Patinir. In my opinion 
they are both the work of Mabuse. The earlier of 
the two is the half-length group of an ecclesiastic 
and his patron saint. This is painted in the broad, 
blooming, colouristie manner of Gheerardt David, 
and might almost be taken for a production of that 
master, the difference lying in a heavier impasto and 
in a greater coldness of conception. The Glasgow 
catalogue, following Dr. Waagen, unaccountably calls 
the picture a “St. George with a Donor.” The 
lilies of France, repeated wherever there is room to 
put them, and the oriflamme which streams across 
the top of the panel, point to the saint’s identity, and 
proclaim that here we have St. Louis of France in 
the character of a patron. The head is clearly a 
portrait, but it agrees with the traditional likenesses 
of the king. The appearance of St. Louis thus 
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sheltering ecclesiastics is not uncommon in art. A 
fine seal in the French National Library shows him 
with his mantle flung over the Dominicans of a 
-eonvent founded in his honour by Philip the Fair. 
The so-called Patinir is identical in subject with a 
picture‘ ascribed to Mabuse in the Ambrosiana at 
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is of first-rate quality. The restorations occur on the 
head of the Virgin, on the body of the Child, and on 
the white drapery in which He is partly wrapped. 
The splendid -red skirt of Mary is practically un- 
touched, while the landscape, the architecture, and the 
fountain from which: the conception takes its name, 





THE VISION OF ST, HUBERT. 


(From the Picture by Albrecht Altdorfer.) 


Milan, which is often included among the more 
notable works of Gossart.* The last time I saw the 
Milan picture was before I had ever been to Glasgow, 
but I find that against it I set the note “Only a 
fine old copy.” The Glasgow picture is, doubtless, 
the original. Apart from certain unhappy repaints, it 


* E.g., in Sir Frederick Burton’s new edition of the National 
Gailery Catalogue, 


are put in with an elaboration reminding us of the 
great picture at Castle Howard. 

Of those men who formed the link between 
the Early Dutch and Flemish schools and the full 
bloom of painting in the seventeenth century, the 
Glasgow Gallery possesses some good specimens. 
A-“ Procession to Calvary,” in which vast crowds 
of figures are introduced, is a curious example of 





VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


(from the Picture ascribed to Patinir. Engraved by A. Blossé.) 
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“Old Francks.” A “ Rocky Landscape” (No. 56) 
is a capital Paul Bril; Jan Brueghel is to be seen, 
and almost admired, in two holograph pictures, 
and in a frame of flowers to a subject by Rubens. 
Two things ascribed to Hendrik van Balen, the first 
master of Van Dyck, are not genuine; but a large 
canvas by Theodore Rombouts is a work of some 
value. A few less important productions of the 
same class might be named in a longer article. 
The Flemings of the seventeenth century are 
in no great force. Their pictures include, how- 
ever, one or two of high merit, and a few of those 
we call interesting rather than fine. Chief among 
them all is the Rubens to which I have already 
alluded. The subject is an allegory of Abund- 
ance. In the centre the many-breasted Goddess of 
Fertility is surrounded by nude women arranging 
drapery. Their forms, like those of some bacchantes 
on the lower part of the panel, are abundant enough. 
The work is early, but free and fat in impasto, 
and transparent in colour, An “ Infant Christ 
with St. John” is a warm, feathery picture of much 
charm, in which the hand of Diepenbeeck may be 
recognised. It has been more than once engraved. 
Of Jakob Jordaens, the most virile and independent 
of Sir Peter Paul’s contemporaries, there is a fair 
example in the “ Fruit Seller,” a large composition of 
half-length figures. By Lucas van Uden, the junior 
of Jordaens by some two years, and a frequent col- 
laborator with Rubens, there is a capital landscape, 
much clearer and warmer than usual, into which a 
Holy Family has been inserted by Hendrik van 
Balen. Van Dyck is represented by no genuine 
picture. Of Teniers the younger there is a series 
of thirteen examples, mostly of mediocre quality. 
Three, however, belong to his better moments, 


namely, a pasticcio on the Venetians, numbered 466— 
the subject is “The Meeting of Mary and Eliza- 
beth; ”’ “The Miseries of War,” numbered 468 ; and 
a smaller picture of peasants in an interior (473). I 
may also note that Nicholas van Verendael (1640— 
1691), the flower painter, Jan van Bloemen (1662— 
1740), and Charles van Falens (1684—1733), are each 
responsible for works of merit, and that Jacobus van 
Artois (or Jacques d’Arthois, to give him his real 
name) is represented by a capital example of those 
bold, fatly-painted landscapes which so seldom find 
their way to England. Artois was a sort of Flemish 
Salvator. His landscapes have the easy felicity of 
arrangement and the vigorous conventionality of hand- 
ling that we find in the Neapolitan. The figures, 


. too, are good and generally well placed, and yet he 


never painted them himself. As a rule, they are 
by David Teniers the elder; but Pieter Bout, too, 
was occasionally called in. At Glasgow the numerous 
and excellent figures give one an idea of old David’s 
powers which few of his own exclusive works confirm. 

Among the scanty examples of the French school 
three or four deserve to be named. An “ Interior 
with Figures” (310) is a good picture by Antoine 
Le Nain ; a large “ Carnival Scene” (338), by some 
member of the school of Watteau, is elaborately con- 
trived, and painted with extreme precision and deli- 
cacy. If by Pater, to whom it is ascribed, it must 
belong to the early days in which he took his art 
very much aw sériewx. An “Italian Landscape,” 
No. 354, is a fair example of Gaspar Poussin, and No. 
493, a girl examining a miniature, a pretty piece of 
emptiness by Caroline de Valory, the goddaughter 
and pupil.of -Greuze. 

The large collection of seventeenth century Dutch 
pictures must be reserved for a second article. 
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SHOULD THERE BE A 


“BRITISH ARTISTS’ 


ROOM” IN THE 


NEW NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY ? 


By THE EDITOR; wirn Letrers From SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A.. AND MR. HOLMAN HUNT. 


Reese HE question has been raised 
= / as to whether it would not 
be for the advantage of the 
new National Portrait Gal- 
lery, for the honour of our 
artists, and for the glory 
of the country, that a room 
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portraits—autograph portraits, as far as possible—of 
our painters, sculptors, engravers, and architects ; and, 
further, whether the collection should not include 


the portraits of living as well as of deceased painters. 
This suggestion was first brought forward in 1857, 
the year of the foundation of the gallery, but it was 
set aside at the time on the ground that the whole col- 
lection was not important enough for its consideration. 
Since then, however, the number of portraits of artists 
has multiplied, and we now have at Bethnal Green the 
nucleus of a fine and representative collection. In 
the last thirty years, moreover, the Uffizii Museum of 
Florence has been enriched by the portraits, gratui- 
tously provided, of several of our most eminent artists, 
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including Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir Everett Millais, 
Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. E. J. Gregory, and others, 
so that the thought naturally arises—would not these 
artists prefer to endow with their portraits the country 
that has reared them and that is so proud of them? 
The French last year determined to adopt a kindred 
scheme, and no room is more honoured in the whole 
fabric of the Louvre than that which is hung with 
the portraits of the men who have helped to make 
French Art great, or who have taken a leading share 
in building up its history. Why should not the same 
be done here?—more especially as a minor scheme 
having a somewhat similar end in view was unofficially 
initiated by the Royal Academy a few years ago, 
but failed to command sufficient interest or support. 
If promiscuous and ill-judged invitation were avoided 
the standard might be kept high, and there would 
seem to be but little difficulty to bar the way. This 
view, however, is not shared by at least one of 
those on whose co-operation would largely depend 
the success of such a scheme. 


Sir Frevertck Leieuton, from whom, in his 
private capacity, I sought an expression of opinion 
as to the chances of such a plan, has replied as follows 
in the course of an interesting letter which I am per- 
mitted to print :— 

“The Gallery of Autograph Portraits in the 
Uffizii is one of the most interesting collections 
possible—at least, it contains works of the deepest 
interest, and at first blush the notion of founding 
here in London a similar institution—for so it may 
be called—is attractive. On considering the scheme 
more closely, however, we at once perceive that the 
similarity between any such gallery as we could 
found, and the Florentine one, is in the last degree 
shadowy. The interest of the Florence collection 
(though, by-the-bye, it flashes across me that, having 
known and frequented it since 1841, I have hardly 
ever seen anyone in it) resides, of course, in the 
fact that it contains effigies—autograph effigies—of 
(nearly) a/Z the most considerable painters of all 
countries over a period of more than four centuries. 
This collection is enshrined in one of the most 
famous galleries in the world, and in a city to which 
the lovers of art throng from every quarter of the 
globe. ‘ 
“ Now, what is the utmost that you could hope 
to achieve in founding an institution of like character 
in London? You would have, perhaps, portraits of a 
certain number of eminent artists of one country, 
and of ove period only, and not even all the leading 
names within the personal acquaintance of a man 
so young as yourself would be represented. Such 


names as Landseer, Mulready, Maclise, Mason, . 


Walker, and Holl, to say nothing of others less 


conspicuous, but still deserving of remembrance, 
would not figure in your catalogue. 

‘* Tt seems to me on the face of it to be very open 
to question whether, for such an exiguous result, you 
could stir up amongst the artists selected, the neces- 
sary enthusiasm to enable them to do—in certain cases 
for the second, time (for some have already contri- 
buted, or are about to contribute, to the Florentine 
collection) —that which they were willing to do for 
such a destination and so cosmopolitan a public. 

“I spoke of the artists ‘selected.’ How are these 
artists to be selected? and by whom? ‘This seems 
to me to involve a difficulty of the very gravest 
character, and indeed to exclude such a collection 
altogether from the precincts of the National Portrait 
Gallery, inasmuch as the Trustees—as you are aware 
—conscious of the invidiousness and uncertainty of 
selection amongst contemporaries, exclude portraits 
of all but the dead. 

“T am afraid I am much impressed with a sense 
of the necessary incompleteness of your collection. 
Of the men whom I have mentioned one only, so far 
as I am aware, has left his own effigy, and that is 
in private hands; and I fear that unless you could 
embrace the whole of modern English art, at all 
events, the collection, though interesting so far as 
it went, would go so very short a way that you 
could not hope to see it stir in the artists on whom 
its existence must depend that warm interest which 
alone could insure your obtaining from them, not 
only portraits of themselves, but first-rate ones. 
My feeling is that things should be done thoroughly 
well, or left alone. I think you hardly know how 
entirely distasteful to an artist is the task of painting 
his own face. 

“I fear, therefore, I am not able to regard your 
scheme with much hopefulness. You will under- 
stand that I speak in the matter absolutely im- 
personally.” 


We cannot but be struck with the comprehen- 
siveness and the sense of thoroughness which dis- 
tinguish the line taken by Sir Frederick Leighton ; 
but, in point of fact, several of his objections— 
though unquestionably very real and _practical—are 
by no means unanswerable. 

It is true that incompleteness in an historical 
collection is a thing to be deplored. But it is a 
shortcoming that is unavoidable in every gallery, 
while if it were allowed to weigh as an insur- 
mountable objection, the existence of even the 
National Portrait Gallery itself could not be justi- 
fied. We cannot do more than our best; and that 
best, applied to the gathering together of the 
portraits of artists, will always stand a chance of 
being “better” than when applied to the collecting 
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of the likenesses of our great men in other walks of 
life. And the reason is obvious, if only from the point 
of view of convenience; the general run of “ great 
men” must find time, occasion, and money for the 
production of their portraits; while from the artist 
the sitter is never, the opportunity seldom, absent. 

Florence, without question, is the, artistic centre 
of the world; but London is also the centre of an 
artistic world—a world hardly, if at all, less impor- 
tant to the majority of us Englishmen. And there 
is, moreover, an appropriateness in collecting the 
portraits of our own painters in Trafalgar Square 
that can hardly be claimed by the cosmopolitan 
attempts of the Uffizii itself. I say “attempts,” 
for of late especially the completeness which, as 
Sir Frederick Leighton says, is so desirable, has 
been sadly interfered with by the refusal of certain 
foreign artists to accept the flattering invitation to 
contribute in view of the ill-judged and complaisant 
generosity with which the hitherto much-valued 
honour has within the last year or two been offered 
to men not eutirely worthy of it. And, further- 
more, many of the greatest of artists—such as 
Jandscape-painters—are utterly incapable of painting 
their own portraits ; and on that account alone any 
collection of autograph portraits must necessarily 
be found wanting. 

Many painters now deceased, doubtless, would 
for ever remain unrepresented in such a gallery 
as I am here advocating, but judging from re- 
peated experience it is hardly too much to hope 
that many of those now in private hands would, 
through the public spirit that so often happily ani- 
mates our collectors, ultimately reach the National 
Portrait Gallery. Thus, to name one among many, 
in Mr. Jeffrey Whitehead’s gallery, for example, 
are several rare and interesting portraits of English 
artists. Moreover, what a private collector has 
done can surely be effected by a national institution, 
and one need but be aware of the remarkable col- 
lection of artists’ autograph portraits obtained by 
the simple and eminently practical means of giving 
commissions by the late Mr. Macdonald, of Kepple- 
stone (and which his widow—as the readers of this 
Magazine are aware—holds in trust for the city of 
Aberdeen), to perceive that the scheme cannot be con- 
sidered impracticable. That collection comprises no 
fewer than fifty heads, all suitable for the plan set 
forth, while more than thirty more, of those unable 
or unwilling to paint themselves, complete a series 
that includes most of our eminent artists of the day. 
This fact serves to illustrate the readiness that may 
be looked for if the patriotic or the business aspect of 
the matter be rightly placed before those whom the 
people would delight to honour. The aversion to 


paint his own portrait is certainly strong in many 
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painters, but this is greatly a matter of temperament. 
Some positively enjoy if; others paint themselves 
for the sake of study from the temporary lack of 
a model. For examples we need but point to the 
great masters. Some dozen portraits or more, in 
oil and other mediums, came from Vandyck’s hand. 
Rembrandt recorded his own features, by brush and 
etching-needle, more than seventy times; while among 
our own painters Opie produced no fewer than twenty- 
three autograph portraits. There surely would not 
be much objection on the part of men who were 
asked, practically, to register their names and fea- 
tures in the great Honour-Roll of English Art to 
comply with the request. 

In referring to the matter of “selection” Sir 
Frederick has doubtless placed his finger on another 
initial difficulty. But here, again, tact can solve it— 
as, indeed, it must have solved it at the Uffizii itself. 
The proposal that suggests itself the most readily 
is the appointment of a Board of Selection, which 
might be composed of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery, reinforced, if need be, by those of 
the National Gallery, together with the Presidents 
of the Royal Academy,* the Royal Water-Colour 
Society, the Royal Institute, the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, ea-officio. I do not 
hold that this arrangement is the only or the best 
one, but it might serve; the chief aim would be to 
secure an authoritative body which would at once 
command the respect of the public, and enjoy an 
entirely impersonal character. 

In this connection I may fitly quote the opinion 
of the late M. Castagnary, the Director of Fine Arts in 
France, in a letter addressed a couple of years ago to the 
Minister, when the Louvre Gallery was in course of 
organisation. He said : “ This Portrait Gallery raises 
the delicate question whether portraits of living 
artists should be admitted. In the first place, there 
can be no doubt that the presence of contemporary 
celebrities adds a lively attraction to the general 
public, and encourages their visiting the gallery. 
Regarding the matter from a higher point of view, a 
museum of portraits should be like a book, always 
open for a record of new triumphs, and for the inspec- 
tion of the world. Moreover, if we do not take steps to 
secure the portraits of our great artists in their life- 
time, we shall find little opportunity of making up 
for lost time after their death, so that the historical 
chain will be interrupted by many missing links, as 
we have, unfortunately, often found in the past.” 
And after urging the advisableness of admitting not 
only painted portraits but those executed in other 


* The President of the Royal Academy is ex-officio a Trustee 
of the National Portrait Gallery. 
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mediums, the Director proceeds: “ But by whom 
shall the choice be made? Who shall bestow on 
living artists the supreme reward of admitting them 
to the company of artists of all time? At Florence 
a committee of professors and artists proposes the 
names of painters, Italian and foreign, to whom the 
authorities of the Museum send an invitation, counter- 
signed by the Minister, to enrich the collection by 
sending their autograph portraits. It appears to me 
that an analogous arrangement would suffice to pro- 
tect our gallery against all injustice or surprise.” 


Mr. Hotman Hoyt, it will be seen, in the follow- 
ing appreciative letter; contributes a novel but prac- 
tical suggestion by which the principle of “ selec- 
tion” might be determined and governed, and which 
might prove an admirable solution of the difficulty. 
He says :— 

“TI approve cordially of the proposal to have a 
collection of presentation portraits of British Artists 
at our National Portrait Gallery. 

“From associations of old time the Uffizii 
gathering of paintings of artists of all nations must 
ever be of unparalleled interest, but even if in Italy 
the people could know the works of veteran English- 
men therewith appearing, there are many painters 
here whose fame does not reach Florence in time to 
gain them an invitation. John Leech, Fred Walker, 
George Mason, Richard Doyle, and Caldecott, I 
would cite to illustrate the point. Of some of these 
there exists no portrait—a serious loss which, if your 
plan had been in operation thirty years since, England 
would not have suffered. We want a proportion of 
portraits of men in early life. Our collection should 
not alone represent workers who have become vener- 
able in long good service. The aim should be to 
secure the counterfeit presentments of artists of dis- 
tinct genius immediately three or four productions 
have proved that they are possessed of the living 
fire in an appreciable degree. 

“T should much like in Trafalgar Square to see 
the portraits not of one but of “all kinds of ac- 
complished artists. ‘To obtain such it would not 
be possible to limit them to autographie works. 
Sculptors could not well ‘ bust’ themselves, land- 
scape-painters and decorators could not do their own 
persons justice: Turner’s portrait of himself gives 
a very unworthy representation of his own appear- 
ance. Portraits of such should be made by their 
friends who are figure-painters. * None should be 
done by men exclusively figure-painters, or the col- 
lection would soon .bear the monstrous stamp of a 
factory. 

“The question of selection would be a critical 
one, and, were it not most carefully considered, the 
reputation of the gallery would soon be damned. I 
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would propose a p/ébiscite of exhibiting artists, of at 
least three years’ standing, to issue twenty invita- 
tions the first year and ten more annually, until 
fifty portraits had been collected, and later five an- 
nually, or less, should be added, the number finally 
being determined upon what experience suggested 
as sufficient. Perhaps, eventually, great writers 
might agree to be thus portrayed. I feel sure that 
many artists would offer their services for such a 
purpose. 

“ Tn conclusion let me say that I would have the 
collection strictly British. If foreigners were invited 
to contribute, their portraits should be in a room 
apart. The Nationality of Art has produced the 
most precious results, especially to our school, and I 
feel that we should avoid whatever would tend to 
destroy the advantage of distinct, though friendly, 
emulation.” 


As I have already said, the autograph portraits 
now in the National Portrait Gallery are inconsider- 
able neither in the number nor importance of the- 
sitters. Let us take stock of them, running over the 
names in alphabetical order :— 

J. Barry, R.A. George Morland. 
Sir Wm. Beechey, R.A. G. H. Mortimer, R.A. 


Sir F. Chantrey, R.A. J. Northcote, R.A. 
R. Cosway, R.A. J. Opie, R.A. 


William Dobson. Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. 
J. Gillray. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
B. R. Haydon. James Ward, R.A. 
Wm. Hogarth. Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. 


Nathaniel Hone, R.A. 
John Jackson, R.A. 
Angelica Kauffman, R.A. \ 


Joseph Wright, A.R.A. (of 
Derby). 
J. Zoftany, R.A. 

The portraits—in the flat and in the round— 
of painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers, by 
fellow-artists, are as follows : — 

F. Bartolozzi, R.A. . . By J. Opie, R.A. 


T. Bewick : ; F . 5, J. Ramsay. 

W. Blake . , : - 5, JT. Phillips, R.A. 

(2) R. P. Bonington 4 - 55 Mas. Carpenter. 

Sir F. P. Bourgeois, R.A. . 5, Sir Wm. Beechey, R.A. 


Sir W. Chambers, R.A. . ae 
Sir F. Chantrey, R.A. . gee 


Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. 
T. Phillips, R.A. 


W. Etty, R.A. . . y» Matthew Noble. 

W. Faithorne. 

(2) J. Flaxman, R.A. ‘ . 5, G. Romney, and H. Howard, 
R.A. 

J. Gibbs . : , E . 5 J. Williams. 

J. Gibson, R.A. ? - - 5, Mrs. Carpenter. 

J.Hall . ‘ ‘ : . 5, Gilbert Stuart. 

B. R. Haydon . , ‘ . 5, Georgina Zornlin. 

Inigo Jones. : . 5, H. Stone (after Vandyck). 


Sir Edwin Landece, R.A. 
(2) Sir T. Lawrence ; age 


. ,, Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. 
E. H. Bailey, R.A., and R. 


Evans. 

D. Maclise, R.A... ; . » EE. M. Ward, R.A. 

Patrick Nasmyth . ; . 9, W. Bewick. 

(2) J. Nollekens, R.A. . . 5 F. Lemuel Abbot, and James 
Lonsdale. 

J. Richardson. 

Roubiliac a : ‘ . 5, Adrien Carpentiers. 
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John Smith : . By Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Sir John Soane, R.A. ; . 4, J. Jackson, R.A. 

T. Stothard, R.A. ©. ; . yy J. Green. 

George Vertue. : : . 4, J. Richardson 

(83) Benjamin West, P.R.A. . ,, Gilbert Stuart, and Sir F. 
Chantrey, R.A. 

William Woollett . ; . », J. Gilbert Stuart. 

Sir Christopher Wren. . 4, Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

J. Wyatt, PRA. .. . 5, J.C. F. Rossi, R.A. 


It is a question whether Lethbridge’s ‘ Dr. 
Wolcott (Peter Pindar),” Gibson’s “‘ Mrs. Jameson,” 
Hone’s “ Walpole,” and Partridge’s “ Royal Fine 
Arts Commission ” might not properly be added to 
such a collection, together with those of famous art- 
writers and generous “ patrons ”’ and collectors. 

So much for the National Portrait Gallery as it 
stands to-day; but it might easily be reinforced by con- 
tributions from other institutions—either as donations 
or loans—for which course there is ample precedent. 
Thus from the National Gallery might come Wilkie’s 
“TT, Daniell,” Beechey’s “ Nollekens,” T. Phillips’s 
“ Wilkie,” Sir T. Lawrence’s “ Benjamin West,” 

-and Turner’s “ Portrait of Himself ”’—in the event, 
of course, of its being thought advisable to multiply 
artists’ portraits. Lawrence’s portrait of Mr. Anger- 
stein, too, might fitly be included. 

In the same way, the Royal Academy might do 
worse than to lend from its elevated Diploma Gal- 
lery its autograph portraits of R. Wilson, R.A., 
T. Gainsborough, R.A., and 8. Woodforde, R.A., and 
the pictures of “‘ N. Dance, R.A.,” by J. Rossi, R.A., 
“Bone, R.A.,” by Sir F. Chantrey, R.A., of “J. 
Bonomi, R.A.,” by J. Rigaud, R.A., of “G. B. 
Cipriani, R.A.,”’ by N. Dance, R.A., and of “ Francis 
Hayman, R.A.,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It would 
thus be following the excellent example set by its 
prototype in Edinburgh, which has placed several 
of its precious possessions on exhibition at the Scot- 
tish National Portrait Gallery. 

Then the autograph portraits of R. Walker and 
Sir Godfrey Kneller might be contributed by 
Hampton Court; those of G. Lance and Sir William 
Ross, R.A., by the South Kensington Museum ; and 
that of the Hon. Mrs. Damer, by the British Museum. 
A number of interesting portraits that would add great 
value to the collection are in the National Galleries 
of Edinburgh and Dublin, and these, of course, I 
would not propose to include. 


Without, at this moment, taking into considera- 
tion the autograph portraits of leading artists, recent 
and living, many of which have been painted and are 
widely owned—not a few of those missing from the 
afore-given lists of our deceased masters are to be 
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found in private bands, and might perhaps find their 
way, in course of time, to Trafalgar Square. Of 
these there may be many. Those of them-which occur 
to me at the moment without my making any special 
reference or research are the portraits of Cotes, R.A., 'T’. 
Duncan, Gainsborough, R.A., Frank Holl, R.A., Ibbet- 
son, Sir Peter Lely, C. R. Leslie, R.A., George Rom- 
ney, J. Ward, R.A., J. Linnell, and Dante Rossetti. 
The xon-autograph portraits are Northcote’s “G. 
Banks, R.A.,” Reynolds’s “ Baretti, R.A.,” “J. 
Wilton, R.A.,” and “J. M‘Ardell,’” Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s “Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A.,” Linnell’s 
“J. Gibson, R.A.,” “ J. Landseer, A.R.A.,” and 
“ David Roberts, R.A.,’”? Lemuel Abbot’s “Sir C. 
Cockerell, R.A.,? Frank Holl’s “ Samuel Cousins, 
R.A.,” and “Francis Holl, A.R.A.,” Lawrence’s 
“H. Fuseli, R.A.,”? Watson Gordon’s “ Sir Francis 
Grant,’ Linnell’s “ Mulready, R.A.,” “ 'T. Phillips, 
R.A.,” and “W. Collins, R.A.,” - Romney’s 
“Ozias Humphrey, R.A.,” and Mr. Miller’s “ R. 
Graves.” But the list could be continued almost 
indefinitely. 

That the scheme does not from the beginning 
secure the adhesion or command the support of the 
Président of the Royal Academy, even if only in his 
private capacity merely, must necessarily endanger, 
if it does not altogether discount, its existence ; yet 
I feel that it is one likely to recommend itself 
strongly to the public, who naturally have every- 
thing to gain by its being carried into effect. I am 
bound to add that Sir Evererr Mrtxais agrees with 
Sir Frederick in regarding it somewhat askance. On 
the other hand Mr. G. F. Warts is deeply impressed 
with its practicableness and desirableness, as well as 
with the advantage that would accrue to the artists 
no less than to the public; while I am assured of 
the warm approval of at least one trustee of the 
gallery. It must, of course, be borne in mind 
that there can be tio hope or intention that the 
collection should rival that at Florence; its con- . 
ditions and its aim would be different and in- 
finitely more restricted ; and for that very reason I 
cannot help thinking that a great measure of suc- 
cess might be looked for within a very short time. If, 
indeed, it gained no other end than the inducement 
of a number of our chief artists to add from time to 
time their “ personal records ” to the collection of our 
artistic historical treasures, the establishment of the 
scheme would, to my mind, be sufficiently justified. 
But I believe the experiment would yield results far 
more satisfactory and complete than that, and that 
it would be welcomed almost without exception by 
the community of artists as well as by the public. 
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In the Orrock Collection (Nos, 80, 283, and 94) at South Kensington.*) 


OLD BLUE-AND-WHITE NANKEEN CHINA. 


By JOSEPH GREGO. 


N the present paper it is proposed to treat of the 
marks on old blue-and-white Nankeen china. 
The marks which are found on pieces of so-called 
old Nankeen are various, and at first sight seemingly 
arbitrary. A little familiarity with the specialties 
of these distinguishing signs will demonstrate that, 
diversified as‘ may be the forms of the devices in 
question, they respectively indicate distinctive groups, 
and are attached systematically and with method. 
The marks rendered in Chinese characters are, 
as a rule, indications of date and of the 
£ 33 place of fabrication; they also frequently 
“2. y point out the destination of various ob- 
= WA jects. The marks in writing, generally 
sz referred to according to the number of 
cu 3 characters as ‘“‘six marks,” “ five marks,” 
. “ four marks,” &c., are of three individual 
Ly orders: the Kiaz Shu, or plain characters, 
the Chuan, or seal character, and Tsaou 
Shu, “ Grass text,” or rapid hand, which 
occurs less frequently in the category of 
marks. The characters resembling those 
used in books are, as a rule, cyclical date- 
marks and represent reigns of sovereigns, 
or cycles of sixty years—as, for instance, 








‘Made in the period Seuentih of the great- Ming 
(dynasty), 1426-1436.” 

In the second category of the “ Print” or typo- 
graphical character-signs we are enlightened as to 
the places of fabrication, or hall-marks; thus, for 
example, the mark given (1) is rendered 7'seu-shun 
mei-yuh tang-chi—*Made at the Tseu-Shun Hall 
of Beautiful Jade,” implying, in the Chinese sym- 
bolism which dictates all these signs, ‘‘ continuous 
prosperity.” Variations of these legends allude to 
pieces as “ Made at the Cultivation of 
Virtue Hall,” ‘“‘ Made at the Advantage & 
Hall,” and similar propitious places of 5 
fabrication. The inscribed or seal-marks 
generally convey some praise of the 3 
porcelain upon which they are given. 
Thus in the example selected (2), from 
a blue-and-white bottle, the seal char- ro 
acter has been rendered Fuh kwei kia 
ki, “ Fine vase for rich and honourable 


[people].”. The next mark to this (3), 
also of the seal character, has been 6 

* For descriptions of the “pieces” in the WH 
Orrock Collection the reader must be referred to » € 7 


the Register of the South Kensington Museum, 
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copied from a series of large deep dishes of a dark 
rich colour, covercd with a well-filled pattern, show- 
ing very little of the white ground. That numbered 
4 is from an engraved mark incised in the paste 
itself, and represents a gourd (from its durability 
adopted as an emblem of longevity), inscribed Fwd, 
“* Happiness,” which with long life, riches, honour, 
prosperity, and so on, are wishes constantly conveyed 
in the Chinese fashion of benedictions expressed in 
symbolism. A similar instance of this in the seal 
character (5) is read Fa, “Prosperous.” The next 
mark (6) is one of common occurrence ; the seal en- 
closes the Buddhist symbol “ Swastika,” “ Health,” 
Chinese Wan, a figure found in various parts of 
the world, and corresponding in the Flowery Land 
to “Ten thousand.” The square mark (7), a sym- 
metrical rendering of a seal character, appears on blue- 
and-white Nankeen of good quality, manufactured 
for the European market. It is one of the marks 
most familiar to English collectors, as it has been 
extensively circulated through the manufactures of 
the Worcester china works, where it was imitated, 
and painted underneath the choice pieces, decorated 
with a rich blue ground, alternated with coloured 
panels, copied from Chinese and Japanese porcelain. 





POWDER-BLUE BOTTLE, 


(Period of the Ta-Ming Dynasty, 1368—1644 In the Orrock Collection (Nos. 275 and 64), South Kensington.) 


BOTTLE DECORATED WITH DOGS OF FO, PEARLS, ETO, 
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It is generally known as the “ Square mark.” Per- 
haps no mark occurs more frequently than that next 
given (8), a sign signifying Yuh, “Jade.” This is 
found for the most part on innumerable miniature 
vases of a fine extra hard paste, frequently shaped in 
panels, and painted in a dark blue inclining to indigo, 
with the elongated Chinese ladies, generally recog- 
nised as “long Elizas,” * alternated with groups of 
flowers, as a rule represented as planted in pots. It 
is also affixed to larger pieces following precisely 
the same description, and it is one of the characters 
figuring in the groups of four, five, or six marks, 
and is, in this form, found painted on bolder pieces. 
The significance is also strengthened by a second char- 
acter, as shown (9) in combination with Wan, signi- 
fying “Rare jade;” or in other instances the word 
Chin is added to Yuh, reading “ Veritable jade.” The 
various characters and their combinations are far too 
numerous to be treated at any length in a brief de- 
scription such as this of the leading features of Chinese 
symbolical marks. ‘Tables of the cyclical characters 
may be found in various works :—Mayer’s “ Chinese 
Reader’s Manual,” Jacquemart and Le Blant’s “ His- 
tory of Porcelain,” Hooper and Phillips’ “ Manual of 
Marks,” and others. For the general data of my 
observations upon 
this important and 
interesting element 
of Chinese ceramics 
I quote the autho- 
rity of Mr. A. W. 
Franks, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., of the Bri- 
tish Museum, whose 
carefully prepared 
treatise on Oriental 
porcelain affords the 
most -reliable infor- 
mation that can be 
obtained upon the 
subject. The cata- 
logue of this gen- 
tleman’s extreme- 
ly valuable and 
thoroughly _ repre- 
sentative collection 
of Oriental porce- 
lain and pottery, as 


* The Dutch are said 
to be sponsors for the 
family of “long young 
ladies” which they have 
christened Jang _lysen. 
The French accept this 
nomenclature, rendered 
as longucs Elises, 
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presented by him to the British Museum, is the most 
complete manual that has appeared. Although pro- 
fessedly only a handbook, it is in truth a monument 
of painstaking research in a direction in which few 
practical workers have hitherto ventured, as it pre- 
sents difficulties almost insuperable, excepting to 
persons resident in China, well-versed in the subject, 
acquainted with the Chinese language, and having 
access to the stores of native collectors. 

The Chinese marks which occur in the form of 
devices may be classed in groups. I have set 
down those which are most generally found under- 
neath specimens of old blue-and-white china, and 
these may be accepted as generally characteristic 
of the respective “families,” though the forms are 
subject to innumerable modifications. Being drawn by 
the native artists with a free hand, no two pieces are 
exactly alike. Numbers 10 and 11 are lozenge-shaped 
emblems, a figure which also occurs commonly as a 
decoration, and known, in that case, as a “ symbolical 
ornament.” Number 12 is understood to represent 
two scrolls, or rolls of writing tied up and forming a 
symbol. Numbers 13 
and 14 stand for the 
pearl, in Chinese Chin, 
“the most precious 
and true,” a symbol 
often seen in combina- 
tion with figures of 
dragons; rays of light 
are sometimes repre- 
sented as issuing from 
it. The pearl or spheri- 
eal object entwined 
with a ribbon is most 
frequently found 
amongst the orna- 
ments used in the de- 
coration of vases and 
other pieces. Number 
15 represents a uni- 
valve shell, Zo, and is 
generally found on 
pieces of choice quality. 
The Dutch call this 
the “snail ”-mark, in 
which they are prob- 
ably correct. It is a 
well-known Buddhist ; 
symbol, and we are ‘wea ne 
told may also be the a 
emblem of a prosperous iia, 
journey ; and, in point 
of fact, a shell was 
lent by the Govern- 
ment to the ambassa- 

627 
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dors to Loo-choo to ensure them a prosperous voyage. 
Number 16a has been suggested as a musical instru- 
ment. The next, 164, belongs to the “ symbolical or- 
naments,” and is understood to represent the sonorous 
stone or bronze T used in China instead of a bell, 
and termed King, signifying the emblem of “ Good- 
ness,” ‘ Happiness,” or “ Luck.” Numbers 17, 18, 
and 19 are three varieties of the fish symbol used as 


amark. United by fillets (19), this zodiacal sign of 


the fishes occurs frequently as a decoration of em- 
blematic description round the edges of plates, and 
elsewhere. A pair of fishes is a Buddhist device, 
alluding also to domestic felicity, as a freshwater 
fish resembling a perch was called Fu, and was sup- 
posed to go about in pairs with faithful attachment ; 
the equivalent has the same souna as Fu, “ Riches.” 
Number 20 is a Buddhist symbol, Chang, an end- 
less knot, signifying longevity, having neither begin- 
ning nor end. A mark of frequent occurrence on 
china of good quality—the blue often rather dark in 
colour, and, in smaller pieces, the hue inclining to indigo 
—is No.21. The form of the leaf varies considerably. 


JAR DECORATED WITH ASTER PATTERN, 
WITH SHAPED COMPARTMENTS. 


(1, Tchina-Ho Period of the Ta-Ming Dynasty, 1465—88. 2, Period of the Ta-Miny Dynasty, 1368-- 1644. 
In the Orrock Collection (Nos. 252 and 287), South Kensingtun.) 
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MARES ON OLD BLUE-AND-WHITE. 


It is thought to be the leaf of the artemisia (a7 yeh), 
an emblem of favourable augury. It also appears 
with fillets (22), as a mark on choice pieces, and 
in this same form is figured as a decoration among 
the symbolical ornaments. The mark figured in 
No. 23 is found under good specimens; it is derived 
from the fungus, and is the head of the sceptre of 
longevity (joo-e), a wand often placed in the hands 
of Chinese idols and “ immortals.” As a symbolical 
ornament it occurs more frequently than any other 
emblem round the borders of vases, the edges of 
plates, and similar pieces. Although number 24 is 
rare as a mark, it is more common as a symbolical 
ornament ; it represents a circular object enclosing a 
square, and is probably a coin, the emblem of riches. 
Numbers 25, 26, and 27 are varieties of the lotus 
flower (wa), a mark frequently found upon pieces 
of superior quality. Number 28, the flower mark, is 
also found upon pieces of superlative character. The 
fungus is represented in 29, 30, 31, and 32, being 
varieties of the same mark. It is the most common 
emblem of longevity; and in 33 and 34, marks of 
superior pieces, it is combined with the top of the staff 
of longevity, as referred to under 23. The Chinese 
Chi or ling-chi is probably the Polyporus lucidus, 
which when dried is very durable, and hence has 
been adopted as the emblem of longevity or im- 


mortality ; imitations carved in wood are preserved 
in the temples, and are often represented in con- 
nection with celestial divinities. Numbers 35, 36, 
and 37 are marks found on articles of choice 
quality ; they are commonly, and Mr. Franks alleges 
incorrectly, described as drawing: tables, and he with 
Jacquemart accounts for them as square vases with 
high ears (chia) raised on four legs. A vase or 
tripod (¢img), an incense-burner (38), distinguished 
china of a special class, assumed to have been dedi- 
cated to religious ceremonials. Number 39 is also 
a mark distinguishing select pieces. This is formed 
of a group of emblems: a pencil (p72), a cake of ink, 
an incense-burner (ting), and a sceptre of longevity 
(joo-e), symbolising the phrase Piting-joo-e, “ May 
[things] be fixed as you wish.” Another mark con- 
fined to old specimens of fine quality is represented in 
40, 41, and 42. The hare, another emblem of longe- 
vity, and the crescent of the moon, are introduced in 
40, the hare being sacred to that planet ; the animal 
is frequently left white and surrounded with a 
shading of blue, as in 42. Flower marks often occur. 
A conventional flower of sixteen petals is seen in 43. 
Number 44 is of the lotus order, with eight petals ; 
that number being the favourite or “lucky” one 
among the Chinese. There are the eight Buddhist 
symbols, the eight mystical trigrams, the eight im- 











mortals, the eight ordinary symbols, &. Although 
properly the sacred lotus (Awa) of the Buddhists, 
it is often delineated like a peony or other flowers. 
Number 45 is another variety with eight petals. 
A somewhat similar mark, a flower with ten petals, 
is given in 46; and beside this is a rosette, or 
flower of five leaves (47), also found on blue-and- 
white specimens, the mark only painted vermilion. 
Number 48 is a device like the letter G, from 
which it may be copied. It is assumed to refer to 
the period Kang-he, 1661-1722, a time when the 
Jesuit missionaries exerted great influence. The 
mark is found on rare pieces, and is copied from a 
bottle with a narrow neck decorated with a Persian 
foliated pattern of a rich cobalt blue, with rosettes _ 
in a lighter shade. ‘There was a small specimen 
of this order in the Blenheim collection, which 
was secured by Mr. George Salting for twenty- 
seven guineas, 

To the collections formed by London amateurs I 
have alluded in an earlier paper on this subject ;* and 
as it was in Holland that the choice blue for many 
years had its abiding place, I now draw the atten- 
tion of the reader to some of the treasures existing 
in that country . 

At Leeuwarden, the capital of Friesland, there are 
two private collections which have been already in- 
troduced to public notoriety by M. Henry Havard 
in his popular work, “La MHollande Pittoresque, 
voyage aux Villes Mortes du Zuiderzee.” The more 
remarkable of these, one of the most interesting 
collections of blue-and-white china known to the 
writer, is that belonging to M. Bieruma Oosting, 
burgomaster of Leeuwarden, a courteous and polished 
representative of the upper classes of Friesland 
society. The collections, which were begun more 
than a century ago by the grandmother of M. Oosting, 
almost exclusively consist of the choicest pieces of 
Chinese, or old Nankeen ware, which could be se- 
cured in Friesland, the “ once-upon-a-time” happy 
hunting ground of blue-and-white porcelain. It is 
thirteen years ago since the writer saw this col- 
lection. The cases were filled, he remembers, with 
choice specimens, which were chiefly remarkable for 
the number of pieces of respective patterns. The 
Oosting family has been fortunate enough to secure 
a dozen or so of rare examples in a group, so that the 
gathering presents features of interest, but is by no 
means a representative collection, as the owner him- 
self admitted, when awakened to the tastes of ama- 
teurs of other countries in the same direction. Much 
of the gathering has been purchased bythe present 
owner, and at prices which, though considered extra- 
vagant at the time, would now be phenomenally low. 


* See Tue Macazine or Art, November, 1886, “ Old Blue- 
and-White Nankeen China.” 
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From a commercial point of view the collection may 
be regarded as extremely valuable; the specimens 
bought by M. Oosting’s ancestors for a florin or two, 
and by himself at quite modest prices—perhaps six to 
twelve florins—having advanced amazingly in value, 
as judged by the standard of similar examples which 
figured as “shining lights” amongst the blue-and- 
white porcelain in the Blenheim collection. The fame 
of the Oosting collection being widespread, reached 
the King of Holland, who came to try and realise for 
himself the grounds of its reputation. The taste for 
blue-and-white porcelain, if an acquired one, does not 
seem to have affected or enthralled the king, though 
a native born of the country of Delft. The royal 
admiration was concentrated upon a florid coffee-pot 


of abnormal proportions, which pleased His Majesty — 


of Holland very much, but of which M. Oosting was 
by no means proud. The second collection, that of 
M. Blembergen-Santée, is of a more miscellaneous 
nature. M. Henry Havard declares the tastes of 
the proprietor to be “eclectic,” although confusion 
prevails throughout the heterogeneous gathering—a 
jumble of old and news in brief. As that authority 
on Holland observes, “ M. Bleembergen-Santée’s col- 
lection is as confused and strangely ill-grouped, as 
M. Oosting’s is arranged. with care and method.” 
Among other “unconsidered trifles” a good deal 
of Oriental china of varying excellence has been im- 
ported into the collection in question from sales in 
the vicinity of Leeuwarden, and among it are some 
tolerable pieces. 

The King of Holland must, Lowever, be fairly 


familiar with the sight of blue-and-white china; the 
and Sarlius, and Tenuissen (the court furnisher), of 
The Royal Museum at the Hague was rich in picked 
Museum at Am- 

means destitute of 

Moreover the queen 

tive china. 

tic ornaments has 


shops of the curiosity dealers, or “ antiquitaten,” like 
Boasberg, Spijer and Son, and others, of Amsterdam, 
his capital the Hague, formerly presented bewilder- 
ing selections of expensive examples of old Nankeen. 
specimens (since re- 
moved to the great | 
sterdam), and the 38 ] > 
palaces are by no « 
the precious porce- 
lain in question. 
had a fancy for this 
choice and decora- 

Unfortunately 
the taste for fantas- 
led to the maiming 
of countless pieces 
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‘© HAWTHORN ’’ POT, WITH WHITE FLOWERS OR SPRAYS ON A 
MOTTLED BLUE GROUND. 


(Chinese, Ta-Ming Dynasty. In the Orrock Collection (No. 279), 
South Kensington.) 


of blue-and-white china. Before the present extra- 
neous demand greatly enhanced the current prices, the 
Dutch and French dealers in antiquities found them- 
selves embarrassed with a glut of the commodity ; 
and to give a new direction to the tastes of their 
countrymen, which occasionally incline to strange 
fads and ornamental puerilities, they constructed 
candelabra, chandeliers, and similar objects, from ‘in- 
numerable pieces of blue-and-white Nankeen china. 
Bottles, beakers, and vases were drilled and fitted to- 
gether for the tubes; large bowls and basins were 
bored for vases and bosses, and miniature flasks, plates, 
saucers, cups, and similar pieces galore, were perforated 
and attached to form pendent drops and receptacles 
for lights. In “the Palace in the Woods” are two 
chandeliers constructed for the late queen on this 
bizarre principle, to the formation of which inartistic 
curiosities many hundred pieces of tolerably desir- 
able blue-and-white china have been sacrificed, the 
effect being in no way proportionate to the mis- 
applied ingenuity of the “ furnishers” who have had 
the distinction of supplying Her Majesty with these 
manufactured curzos. It is not unusual to discover 
really rare and desirable pieces, some of considerable 
value, either ground down or drilled ; and among 
smaller pieces, and those of unusual shapes, this 
vandalism is even more commonly encountered. 
Saucers of choice patterns are especially found with 
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a hole drilled through the centre (often cracked in 
the process), testifying to a debased taste which 


. evidently dates back some considerable time. 


Blue-and-white Nankeen china, like coloured 
Oriental, seems to have been esteemed in France ; 
generally a preference was given to those pieces the 
forms of which were adapted for mounting in or- 
molu; the metal-work, usually of admirable design, 
and fine chasing, frequently dating back to the era 
of Louis XIV., when this art specially flourished. 
The same partiality was displayed under Louis XV. 
Even as late as the first and third Empires many of the 
choicest pieces have found their way to the ateliers of 
the lamp-makers, and countless superlative specimens 
have been converted into lamps after this fashion. 
Under the present régime a similar taste survives, and 
several desirable examples have been rescued from 
the manufacturers of “ artistic lamps,” in some cases 
before they were spoiled by drilling and mounting 
—a process always attended with risk of fracture, 
and to which many fine specimens have fallen a 


B sacrifice. 





VASE OR BEAKER, WITH DRAGONS OR LIZARDS, 


(Chinese, Ta-Ming Dynasty. In the Orrock Collection (No. 102), 
South Kensington.) 








CURRENT ART. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
HE Royal Society of British Artists has of late 
years encountered many storms. And that it 
has safely weathered them and almost got into calm 





large number of tentative canvases off the walls? 
There is no lack of good work at Suffolk Street. 
The worst of it is that the gallery is disfigured 
by so many of those mechanical productions which 


LADY CASTLEWOOD VISITS HENRY ESMOND IN THE GATEHOUSE PRISON. 


(From the Picture by R. J. Gordon, exhibited at the Royal Society of British Artists. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


water is infinitely to its credit. It has a better 
exhibition this year than it has had for some time 
past. There are still far too many Christmas cards 
in oil colour upon the walls of the Society’s gallery ; 
the studio landscape is still too frequently to be met 
with. Indeed, were the wall space in Suffolk Street 
far less, and the standard of selection a higher one, 
it would be all the better for the R.S.B.A. We 
quite understand the difficulty of getting together 
six hundred interesting pictures. But would it not 
be better to hang a smaller number and so keep a 
628 





emerge at stated intervals from the suburban studio, 
and hurriedly retire (when the exhibition is over) 
to the obscurity from which they should never have 
come forth. Of late years Mr. Hubert Vos has 
borne much of the stress and strain of the Suffolk 
Street exhibition. This year he is efficiently repre- 
sented by three portraits. The best is a portrait of 
himself, broadly handled and painted with a vigorous 
brush. His portrait of Miss D’Almeida is a more 
ambitious effort, but is hardly so successful. How- 
ever, the background is effectively treated and the 
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accessories are painted with the utmost skill. His 
third sitter, the Rev. M. Cantrell, habited in a 
surplice, did not afford as good an opportunity for 
an interesting scheme of colour as the other two. 
But it is a good example of a refined treatment 
of black-and-whites. Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has 
come to the aid of the Society with an interesting 
canvas entitled “B.C.” Its vague superscription is 
hardly sufficient to inform us that its subject is the 
prehistoric discovery of the oyster. Two primeval 
savages are represented on the shore, the man having 
swallowed an oyster, while the woman looks on in 
wonder, admiration, and vague expectation. It is 
said that Mr. Watts painted this picture in response 
to a challenge reflecting on his sense of humour. 
We may not find the fun uproarious, but we know 
that he has painted a picture which is distinguished 
by the admirable composition and the masterly paint- 
ing which we never look for in vain in the most 
trivial of his works. By no means the least. remark- 
able picture in the gallery is Mr. Gordon’s “ Lady 
Castlewood visits Henry Esmond in the Gatehouse 
Prison,” which we engrave. It is simple, yet digni- 
fied in composition, and though painted almost en- 
tirely in blacks and whites, it is a spirited and 
effective work. A Dutch artist, Mr. N. Van der 
Waay, who, we believe, has not hitherto exhibited in 
London, has sent several striking works to Suffolk 
Street. His ““Sunny Morning” is an excellent 
study of outdoor effect. The background is broadly 
treated, and the effect of light falling upon the 
figure, which is clothed in pink, the colour be- 
loved of the impressionists, is indubitably skilful. 
Excellent, too, is his switchback railway, “At the 
Rutschbahn, Montagne Russe.” It is true in tone, 
adroit in technique, and is marked by a keen sense of 
the open air. His ‘‘ Meditation” is more ambitious, 
but less successful than his other work. There is 
truth of tone in Miss Hilda Montalba’s pictures of 
Provence, both of which are composed with due 
regard to the exigencies of decoration. We have 
never seen anything better of Miss Flora Reid’s 
than her “Grandfather.” In style and feeling it 
is precisely like the work of Mr. J. R. Reid, but it 
resembles his earlier rather than his later manner, 
and has none of the garish colour which has spoilt 
so many of his more recent productions. Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn will add immensely to his reputation by 
the pictures he exhibits this year at Suffolk Street. 
His “ Ashore” is full of life and motion. Like all 
his work, it is quiet and refined in colour, and withal 
faithful to nature. Scarcely less interesting is his 
“ Spinning Yarn,” a somewhat difficult motive treated 
with much skill. With Mr. Brangwyn, Messrs. 


Cayley Robinson and Ayerst Ingram are obviously 
in sympathy. The method and colour of the three 
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painters are very similar. Mr. Robinson’s “ Home- 
wards,” which shows us some fisher-girls walking on 
the wet sand, is an admirable study of a fascinating 
subject. Mr. Ingram’s “South Sands, Tenby,” is 
full of light and colour, but perhaps the best picture 
which he exhibits is his “Cloudy Night.” The 
career of Miss Helen Cridland, who is, we believe, 
a pupil of Mr. Herkomer, will be watched with 
interest. Her picture at the New Gallery in the 
summer was a work of striking merit, and the 
cleverness of her “Hero Worship,” which is now 
at Suffolk Street, is undeniable. The subject—the 
devotion of a dog for his drunken master—is frankly 
unpleasant. Yet it is somewhat redeemed by an 
energy of treatment and a technical completeness 
which augur favourably of Miss Cridland’s future. 
We hope, however, that she will choose her next 
subject rather for its picturesqueness than its senti- 
ment. The exhibition of the British Artists would 
not be complete without some studies of Gothic 
churches by Mr. Wyke Bayliss. This year the 
President sends three canvases, which are neither 
above nor below his average, and so require no com- 
ment. Mr. Parker sends an ambitious study of the 
nude as seen by candle-light, entitled “Cupid and 
Psyche,” which has great merit and promise of better 
things. We may add that a large majority of the 
landscapes exhibited at Suffolk Street are evidently 
invented in the studio, and that not a few display 
the influence of Messrs. Leader and Heffner. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUR. 


The old Water Colour Society clings with extra- 
ordinary tenacity to the traditions of its founders. Its 
members are still following the example set them by 
Cristall and Varley eighty years ago. The majority 
of them are draughtsmen rather than painters. They 
handle their medium with the delicacy and smallness 
of touch which are characteristic of British water- 
colour. Decoration is not their aim, and it may be 
doubted whether the distinctively English method 
has ever been responsible for a great pictorial success. 
On the other hand, the water-colour draughtsmen 
of the old school generally get a faithful transcript 
from nature, they often envelop their subject in light 
and air, and if they do sacrifice the picturesque to 
their conception of truth, this fault may, perhaps, 
be forgiven them. But is not the convention of 
Cristall and his colleagues beginning to wear out? 
Is it not almost time that a revolution took place in 
English water-colour? Of course signs have not been 
wanting that the new method of painting in water- 
colour has been widely recognised in England ; but 
Pall Mall, in spite of the efforts of Miss Montalba, 
and Messrs. Allan and Melville, remains the stronghold 
of the early style. The rigid adherence of the old 














Society to tradition and convention has never been 
more noticeable than in its present exhibition. Many 
of the drawings hung this year in Pall Mall would 
not have appeared modern had they been exhibited in 
1804, the year of Cristall’s foundation. 

The President sends one of his vigorous subject 
pictures, entitled “The Bishop,” as well as a char- 
acteristic landscape which is somewhat fancifully 
named “The Sonnet.” Of the two we much prefer 
the latter, which has a certain riotous romance about 
it, and pleasantly suggests Gainsborough. Mr. 
Henry Wallis’s “Sick King in Bokhara” is drawn 
with considerable energy, and is highly attractive 
in colour. But its composition is awkward and un- 
dramatic, and it fails conspicuously to tell its story. 
And yet the subject has in it a distinctly picturesque 
element. All will remember Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
delicate treatment of the story of the Moolah who, 
when there was a drought in Bokhara, filled a pitcher 
with water and hid it behind the door of his house. 
Waking up in the night, parched with thirst, he 
found that his mother and brothers had drunk the 
water, and thereupon he cursed them. Confessing his 
sin to the king, he implored him to do that which 
was right. But the king ordered him out of his 
path. The third day he met the king; he no longer 
implored, but reproached him for refusing him justice 
and so cutting him off from hope of salvation. Then 
the king ordered him to be tried, and he was stoned 
to death. But the king, filled with admiration for 
his repentance, ordered the corpse to be brought to 
the palace and buried in the royal tomb. Such is 
the story which Mr. Wallis has chosen for treat- 
ment, and he certainly might have treated it with a 
better sense of dramatic effect. Yet his picture is 
more interesting than Mr. Charles Robertson’s ambi- 
tious composition, also inspired by the East. This re- 
presents the “ Arrival of a Caravan from Persia,” 
but so much attention is paid to the details that the 
picture lacks breadth and does not hold together as 
a composition. Mr. Henshall’s “In Wonderland” 
is a tour de force in water-colour. It is the portrait 
of a little girl lounging lazily in an arm-chair. It is 
painted with a solidity quite unusual in its medium. 
The pose of the girl is admirable, the textures are 
rendered with a marvellous sureness of touch. But 
we cannot help thinking that the effect has been 
pushed a little too far, that the picture would have 
been all the better for a more restrained scheme of 
colour and a less showy handling. Mr. Marshall 
continues his studies of London and Holland. His 
small sketches, Zaandam, Middleburg, and other 
Dutch towns, are drawn with a dainty elegance, but 
we can only repeat what we have said on a former 
occasion, that his conception of London seems to us 
wholly conventional. His Westminster does not 
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suggest the Abbey as we know it, and he has not 
made up for his lack of truth by any fine decorative 
scheme. Of Mr. Albert Goodwin’s drawings we 
prefer the “ Dance of Death Bridge, Lucerne.” This 
is a subject which gives the artist an opportunity for 
the romantic colour and treatment which he loves 
so well. His “ Eton” is marred by a too elaborately 
detailed background. The distance is painted with 

even greater minuteness and care than the foreground, 

and we seem to be looking at the landscape through 

a field-glass. Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Rough Day— 

South Coast,” is pleasanter in colour as well as closer 
to nature than his broadly-treated sketch “‘ Amongst 

the Rocks—Jersey.” In the latter he has attempted 

to paint a calm blue sea, a subject which he does not 

often select—and his colour recalls Mr. Brett's a little 

too obviously. For Mr. Allan’s landscapes we have 

nothing but praise. He is always a painter, not a 

draughtsman, and he handles water-colour with a 

vigour and a sense of picturesqueness to which few 

of his countrymen attain. His works are always 

something more than a mere register of facts. They 

are true to Nature, but to Nature when she is at her’ 
best. Indeed, his material is always selected with 

intelligence and treated artistically. Miss Clara 

Montalba, too, never loses sight of the pictorial 

aspect of her work, and some of her sketches are 

exquisite pieces of decoration. Especially good is 

her “‘ Torpedo Boats Entering Portsmouth Harbour.” 

A collection of charming studies for pictures in 

black-and-white by Mr. Burne Jones add greatly to 

the interest of the exhibition. Mr. Burne Jones’s 

delicate drawings have been in Pall Mall and else- 

where on many previous occasions, and need no 

comment from us. A feature of the exhibition is 

a series of sketches of animals by the late. Mr. 

Frederick -Tayler, which appeal to the artist, and 

cannot fail to interest the sportsman. Mr. Stacy 

Marks, in addition to a “ Sulphur-Crested Cockatoo,” 

sends a spirited drawing of a man reading the paper 

entitled Lloyd's News. Mr. Tom Lloyd’s study of 

a field of waving barley is not his best work, 

and scarcely does him justice. There is always a 

directness and wholesome freshness in Mr. Thorne 

Waite’s landscapes; and Mrs. Allingham, and 

Messrs. Clausen, Crane, North, David Murray, and 

E. K. Johnson are represented by characteristic 

drawings. The more old-fashioned members of the 

Society are much in evidence, but their work is 

by this time so well known that it is unnecessary 

for us to refer to it. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS. 

For some years the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours has shown a marked improvement in the 
quality of the work exhibited there. In the present 
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exhibition, if there are not a large number of pic- 
tures of conspicuous merit, the general level of ex- 
cellence is a fairly high one. Our younger painters 
in oil colour have shown the utmost intelligence in 
grasping the mysteries of tone, and though there are 
many lamentably old-fashioned and bad-fashioned 
‘works on the walls of the galleries in Piccadilly, 
there are not too many traces of insular style. Mr. 
J. R. Reid, for instance, stands absolved from ary 


first won him recognition at the Grosvenor. At the 
same time we cannot but think that in his canvas, 
entitled “When the Flowing Tide comes in,” vigour 
and breadth are carried almost to the verge of 
brutality. We prefer “The Gift of the Sea,” and 
‘His Poll was Kind and Fair,” both of which are 
more refined examples of his art. It is to Mr. Frank 
Millet’s credit that though he never slurs over the 
details of his work, yet he contrives to keep his com- 

















PENARTH, FROM CARDIFF. 
(From the Picture by Edwin Hayes, R.S.A., exhibited at the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, Engraved by C. Carter.) 


charge of tight handling or smallness of treatment. 
Nothing could be broader than the extremely vigorous 
canvases which he has sent to the Institute. His 
work is always interesting, because he is always 
ready to make fresh experiments in colour. During 
the last few years he has been lavish of vermilion, 
Prussian blue, and all the most striking pigments on 
his palette, while in his earlier manner he was ever 
careful to subdue his colours, and was devoted to 
modest greys. He now seems to have discovered a 
via media, and the pictures which he exhibits this 
year are neither so strident as many of his works 
have been of late, nor so low-toned as those which 


positions interesting and broad in style. His “ Rook 
and Pigeon,” which we engrave, is one of the best 
pictures he has yet exhibited. (See p. 113.) It is 
dramatic in treatment, and tells its story simply and 
intelligently. Its colour, save for a certain black- 
ness, is pleasing, and the smallest detail is rendered 
with care and accuracy. In “ My Lady’s Garden” 
Mr. Hacker has made a new departure in style, 
and the result is not wholly satisfactory. In subject 
this reminds us of the work of Mr. Marcus Stone, 
but the treatment is almost sloppy. Mr. S. J. 
Solomon will not add much to his reputation by his 
ill-named “ Evening Mist.” The nude figure which 
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is intended to suggest “ mist” is somewhat too solid 
to convey the idea of evanescence. The painting, 
however, is excellent. An admirable study is Mrs. 
Adrian Stokes’s “ Waiting for Santa Claus.” A 
nude child is represented sitting in front of the fire 
with the glow of the firelight upon him. Its colour- 
scheme reminds ‘us a little of her Academy picture 
last year, but her later effort shows a distinct advance. 
The Cornish school are very much in evidence at the 
Institute. Mr. Chevallier Taylor’s “ Quiet After- 
noon” is precisely similar in the squareness of its touch 
and in its affected composition to the majority of this 
artist’s picture. It is a little surprising how so clever 
a painter should be content year after year to produce 
variations of one simple theme and not launch out 
now and then upon the sea of experiment. Mr. W. 
H. Y. Titcomb’s “Gossip” has been painted under the 
same influences as the last mentioned canvas, but it 
seems to us far fresher and less mannered in treatment. 
Strong and unconventional are Mr. Walter Osborne’s 
contributions. His “ Cherry Ripe” is an attractive 
study of a sunlit street, excellent in colour and un- 
deniably truthful in tone. Before passing on to 
portraiture a word must be said of Mr. St. George 
Hare’s “ Rummaging,” an attractive arrangement 
in reds. 

There is no lack of good workmanlike portraits 
at the Institute. In this line several artists have 
distinguished themselves. Mr. T. B. Kennington has 
proved that dirt and squalor are not the only factors 
in human life which can give him inspiration. For 
his portrait of Miss Marian Mackenzie, the distin- 
guished singer, we have nothing but praise. His 
sitter, dressed in white, is posed before a greyish 
yellow background, and the effect is graceful and 
harmonious. Two other studies of Mr. Kennington’s, 
which may also be regarded as portraits, are refined 
in colour and treated with eonsiderable distinction. 
Excellent, too, is Mr. Perey Bigland’s portrait of 
Miss Catherine Holt, while Mr. Kennedy’s portrait 
of H. Wynne Finch, Esq., is a dignified presentment. 
Nor must we omit to mention Mr. Alexander Mann’s 
interesting portrait of a peasant lad, which he calls 
“ Mother’s Pride.”” This is a really good piece of 
colour, and its drawing and modelling are far better 
than is usually the case with this artist’s work. 

But it is in landscape that the Institute’s best 
claim to distinction lies. Almost every style is re- 
presented, and well represented too, and in each room 
are to be found many small studies of nature which 
some years ago would have claimed attention for their 
originality, but which are now fortunately almost 
commonplace. Mr. Adrian Stokes’s two pictures, 


“ Souvenir of a Quiet Night,” and “ A Bank where 
the Wild Thyme Grows,” are wonderfully fresh in 
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colour and pure in tone. The three pictures by 
Mr. Alexander Harrison, whose work we are glad to 
see once more at the Institute, are distinguished by 
breadth and energy, the “ Sketch of a Boat Yard ” 
being of especial interest. In the art of Jules 
Lessore there is a good deal of Mathew Maris and 
just a touch of Monticelli. The influence of the 
latter is noticeable in the romantic canvas, which 
bears the title “ Washerwomen in the Forest,” and 
“ Rotherfield Snow” is a delicate study evidently 
modelled upon the work of Maris. An extraordinary 


~ eontrast to Mr. Lessore’s work is afforded by Mr. 


Alfred Parsons’s ‘From Shiplake Hill.” Every- 
thing which Mr. Parsons paints is marked by a fine 
sense of picturesque effect, but he is apt to destroy 
the proportion of his compositions by over-accen- 
tuating his foreground. In his “Shiplake Hill” 
he has painted the poppies with a Pre-Raphaelitish 
minuteness, which gives the work a strangely small 
and finicking air. Mr. Joseph Knight’s landscapes 
are as usual arrayed, like the Assyrians, in purple and 
gold. The work of Messrs, Tom Lloyd and Wetherbee 
is reminiscent of Fred Walker, but we cannot accept 
the colour of the former’s otherwise clever picture 
entitled “ Our Ducks.” ‘The Ferry, Christchurch,” 
by Mr. F. G. Cotman, scarcely does justice to this 
artist. Its colour is almost garish, and the com- 
position seems ill-considered. Mr. Robert Allan’s 
‘‘Tona” is a broad, masterly work, and Mr. Alfred 
East’s “Coming Night” is full of poetic interest, 
though perhaps its sky is a little forced in colour. 
There are few works in the gallery of greater re- 
finement or delicacy of tone than Mr. T. Hope 
MclLachlan’s “ October Storm,” in which the figure 
of the shepherd and the huddled sheep are put 
in with admirable tact. Among the seascapes Mr. 
Harry Hine’s “Swinge off Alderney ” is remarkable 
for its unconventional treatment and vigorous hand- 
ling, while Mr. Edwin Hayes’ “ Penarth, from Car- 
diff,” is a masterpiece of its kind. (See p. 112.) 
It is unusual to have to record that the Institute 
has scarcely a humorous picture upon its walls. Of 
late years, however, its humour has been of so poor 
a quality that we are relieved to find that Mr. Doll- 
man has been content to send a study of browsing 
donkeys, which he calls “Content,” and that his 
rivals have held their hands altogether. There are 
many admirable canvases to which we have been 
unable to refer, but we will not close our notice 
without bestowing a word of praise upon Mr. Oscar 
Wilson’s impression, entitled “ Souvenir de Venise,” 
and upon Mr. Raven Hill’s portrait of a girl admiring 
her own features in a glass, which bears the singularly 
infelicitous or ironical superscription “In Maiden 
Meditation Fancy Free.” 











HIS bronze, the work of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 


THE GRAHAM MEMORIAL. 


Oe 


reassure mankind with a message which each be- 


A.R.A., will assuredly interest lovers of art. holder may appropriate for his own solace, and 


It is a tablet to the 
memory of the late 
William Graham, 
father of Mr. Gra- 
ham, of Grosvenor 
Place, sometime 
member of Parlia- 
ment for Glasgow, 
and whose import- 
ant collection of pic- 
tures was sold at 
Christie’s in 1886, 
shortly after his 
death. It was in 
consequence of in- 
structions left by 
him that this 
work was offered 
to and undertaken 
by Mr. Gilbert. 
The design is 
by no means sad in 
character, differing 
in this respect from 
what is usual in 
monumental works 
of art. At the 
base of the bas- 
relief is a mound 
slightly indicated, 
traditionally repre- 
senting the sepul- 
chre. Plants and 
flowers form the 
main part of the 
design; notable 
among these is the 
poppy, emblem of 
sleep and death, 
and around it a 
luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, suggesting 
that death is but 
the prelude to an- 


other life, as well as the future awakening. Promi- 
nent in the foreground doves flit among the branches, 
the bringers of glad tidings, symbols of purity and 
love. Here the dove, as in her flight over the subsiding 
floods of the ancient world, seems commissioned to 





THE GRAHAM MEMORIAL BRONZE, 
(By Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. Engraved by C Murray.) 


“There is no Death! 
This life of mortal breath, 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call Death.” 


interpret, perhaps, 
thus :—that man 
shall not always 
travail on the rest- 
less waters ; let him 
look forward to his 
own future, associ- 
ating it with bright 
images, in confi- 
dence and _ hope. 
The artist has dis- 
carded all gloomy 
emblems. 


“ The knell, the shroud, 
the mattock, and 
the tomb, 

The deep, dark vault, 
“the darkness, and 
the worm,” 


are nowhere hinted 
at except where, in 
dimmest parable, a 
gentle undulation 
of earth’s surface 
suggests the grave, 
the mother’s bo- 
som, the sleeper’s 
pillow. Mr. Gil- 
bert has selected 
for his theme ob- 
jects bright and 
beautiful, rather 
than those with 
which we are fa- 
miliarised in the 
place of tombs, and 
many @ mourner 
will think that in 
this he has chosen 
the better course. 

His work is 
thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the 
sentiment and phil- 


osophy so tenderly expressed by Longfellow— 


What seems so is transition ; 


JAMES GRAHAM. 

















































(From the Drawing by Harry Furniss. Engraved by 
Joseph Swain.) 


GLIMPSES OF ARTIST-LIFE.—VIII. 


ARTISTS AND ART-CRITICS. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


OME little hesitancy I must confess to in ap- 
proaching this subject. For the whole question 

is a great one, difficult enough to cope with in the 
course of a paper such as this, but still more difficult 
to deal with with absolute candour, seeing that my re- 
lations and personal friendship with so many members 
of the artistic community, as well as with my brothers 
of the pen, render my position in such a discussion one 
of some little delicacy. I would, therefore, remind the 
reacer—if that be necessary—that I speak for myself 
alone, and with the intention, not of stirring up the 
pungent dust of old disputes on the rights and wrongs 
of art-criticism, but of setting fairly before him the 
condition of affairs as they are to-day, and of urging 
a proposal which, if carried into effect, would bring, I 
believe, very material advantage to both artist and critic. 
The critic’s position was never so firmly established 

as it is to-day. ‘‘ Does the public care for art- 
criticism? ” asks Mr. Ruskin, the doyen of the art- 

















critics. The reply is to be found in the multiplied 
columns of art-criticism, or what goes by the name, 
that periodically occupy so much space in the pages 
of our newspaper press—a generous acreage, it must 
be admitted, in the Fourth Estate. If it were not 
popular, be sure that editors would not provide it. 
And what even if the public did not care about it ? 
For if it is well that a love of art should be propa- 
gated, the critic is at least serving the cause by using 
the public to hear about art, to talk about it, and 
thus make it a “fashionable topic.” By familiarising 
them with the facts, and the conditions under which 
it is produced, he introduces the same principle which 
moves the comic wooer in the play to urge that 
“love comes with marriage.”” For in Art, familiarity 
breeds respect. 

The tendency of the critic’s work, then, is to 
cultivate a new delight in the public by awakening 
their appreciation of the union of beauty and skill as 
displayed in the work of art. 

I admit that a certain proportion of writers, 
fondly known as “ art-critics,” are fitted neither by 
education nor nature for the post, their “ criticism ” 
dealing chiefly with praise or blame distributed 
arbitrarily, and with little attempt at justification or 
explanation. They are “nothing if not critical,” 
and being critical, are still less, possessing but little 
cohesiveness of opinion or personal sympathy among 
themselves. But who will assert that artists are not 
open to similar charges? The greatest of either pro- 
fession are not many; and the process of rigorous 
selection leaves but few in a position of impreg- 
nable strength. It is, however, with the few that 
I have to deal, with those of undoubted earnest- 
ness, ability, and whole-hearted enthusiasm. “ No 
function can possibly be to-day more honourable or 
needful,” wrote Mr. Ruskin a short time ago, “ than 
that of a candid and earnest art-critic, whether of 
music or painting.” When the qualities, or even a 
fair proportion of them, required for the making of 
an ideal art-critic are found in one person, then I 
maintain his calling is a noble and a dignified one, for 
through his work he becomes the welcome educator 
of the taste of the cultivated public, the servant of 
art, and the trusty champion, friend, and maybe guide, 
of him who produces it. 

Now, although individual art-crities frequently 
count their dearest friends among the artists, that 
broad personal sympathy which, I believe, it is 
essential should exist between the two bodies is 
notoriously absent. Whether this arises from dis- 
like on the part of the artists to be subjected to 
the verdict of an “outsider,” who publishes his 
judgment—or the lack of it—in a powerful organ 
of public opinion, or from that sensitiveness which is 
often one of the chief characteristics of the artistic 
629 
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mind, or, again, from the resentment arising from 
the impatience of blame—the fact remains. The 
critic is often held up by some of those with 
whose opinions his own do not coincide as one of 
the enemies of the human race. In his supposed 
ignorance of art—ay, even in his contempt for it 
—he is placed on a level with Mummius Achaicus 
and Christina of Sweden, while he is as dull to its 
merits as Byron and Wellington themselves. Yet, 
if you examine closely, you will probably find that 
most of those who are so very bitter have smarted 
under the lash—at the least, that those who are 
loudest in their denunciations are precisely those 
whose eccentricities the critics have declined to re- 
cognise as genius on their own assurance. 

Ever since the legality of fair criticism was es- 
tablished in the English courts in 1794, the science 
of criticism, together with all other arts, has moved 
onwards. Aristotle’s definition of criticism—that it 
is judging well by standard—is to-day insufficient to 
satisfy the artist. It is necessary not only to judge 
well, but completely, from every point of view, the. 
most complex work. Since Horace wrote the first 
beautiful criticism that I know of—that a picture 
was “a poem without words”—far more has come 
to be demanded of the critic than the power to 
appreciate only the sentimental aspect of a work 
of art. 

Now what are the qualities that are demanded of 
the art-critic in addition to the “temperateness of 
judgment, coolness of head, goodness of heart, strict 
and honest impartiality ” of the old-world formula? 
They are an intense love of art, and an intimate 
knowledge of its history and its achievements; a 
close observation of nature, animate and inanimate ; 
good taste ; sensitiveness of intelligence to appreciate 
all subtle esthetic qualities ; shrewd discrimination 
to detect not only artistic falsehood but artistic im- 
posture; and such wide catholicity that he may 
sympathise with every mood of every honest artist, 
how much soever their works may differentiate. 
Moreover, he must possess a lively sense of his 
responsibility ; he must have sufficient humility to 
approach every serious work with respect, and enough 
modesty to bear ever in mind the likelihood of his 
own fallibility. He must, too, alas, be gifted with 
the evenness of temper to listen calmly to the mis- 
representations of certain artists and their journalistic 
toadies whom he may, perhaps unconsciously, have 
offended, and ignore, unfretted, the abuse and ridicule 
with which he is certain to be bespattered by those 
irresponsible paragraphists ; and he must, too, possess 
the strength of mind to resist the ever-recurring 
promptings of friendship or temptations of revenge. 
And in addition to all this, it is absolutely essential 
that the critic should be entirely familiar with the 
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technique of art—not a book acquaintance merely, 
but one acquired by observation and ocular demon- 
stration. This is a point I propose to urge, and to 
show how facilities may be afforded for its realisa- 
tion. 

No man ever misunderstood the mission of the 
critic so hopelessly as Sir Charles Eastlake, when, in 
his Presidential speech at the Royal Academy banquet 
of 1856, he said that “ the office of the professed art- 
critic is, almost necessarily, to detect imperfections.” 
This doctrine is as false as the practice of it would be 
cowardly in spirit and pernicious in effect. To East- 
lake every critic must have been a Mr. Hyde in rela- 
tion to Dr. Jekyll, the artist. Addison was manifestly 
right when he said that “a true critic ought to dwell 
upon excellences rather than defects,” for the very 
raison d’étre of art is the presentation of some phase 
of beauty to the spectator, and such it is the duty 
of the critic to point out. Besides, the work can be 
thoroughly done by this method—and by this method 
alone—for by the process of setting forth the more 
obvious beauties, and searching for those that do not 
at first sight strike the eye, the faults will, by con- 
trast, become apparent and be laid bare. 

It is idle to deny that the influence exerted by 
newspaper and periodical press criticism on the popular 
mind and the popular taste is very considerable, so 
that the greatest care must be exercised by the critic 
to prevent injustice on one side or the other; for 
while unmerited censure may jeopardise a young 
artist’s whole career, as well as injure a man of es- 
tablished reputation in that most delicate seat of sen- 
sibility—his pocket, misplaced praise may do equal 
harm by glorifying a wrong principle, because, while 
misleading the artist, it inculcates false doctrine into 
the reader. The critic must be alive to the responsi- 
bility of his words, and realise- how important—to 
individuals if not to principles—may be the issues 
depending on some hasty judgment, some ill thought- 
out or carelessly-expressed opinion. He should also 
bear in mind the truth of Mengs’ view—that if a man 
tells us, in a newspaper, or out of it, that a work of 
art pleases him more than another, he is not obliged 
to adduce his reasons ; he has made a bald and value- 
less ‘statement that concerns himself alone. But 
if he affirms that it is because of any pre-eminent 
beauty or merit, he is liable to be called upon—nay, 
he is in duty bound—to say why. And in connec- 
tion with this he must remember what has been truly 
said in reference to the importance of historical per- 
spective in criticism: “ Pictures, like everything else, 
should be judged with reference to contemporary 
circumstances, as well as by the standard of our own 
time.” 

Whatever an artist may preach, a critic has no 
right to declare, as we sometimes find him doing, 
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that such-and-such a school only is right, and that 
all others are wrong—that, for example, the Romantic 
school gives us the only true art—and decline to see 
what beauties there may be in the Classic. If he does 
so, he at once betrays a prejudiced condition of mind, 
and establishes his disability to pose as an unbiassed 
critic, however correct he may be in respect to detail 
in the narrow limits within which he has set himself. 
He has no more right to shut his eyes to the merits 
of any particular school or method beyond that to 
which his sympathies are wedded, or to deny them 
fellowship in the arts, than a dramatic critic has to 
declare that tragedy alone is the true form of dramatic 
art and expression, and that comedy, melodrama, and 
farce are without the bounds of serious consideration. 

Such I imagine to be the qualifications and the 
duties of an art-critic—the full complement of them. 
That the ideal is seldom, if ever, entirely realised is 
true, but the fault lies not so much in the fact that 
critics are incapable of the high accomplishments 
demanded of them—(my experience tells me that the 
openness of mind with which, almost without excep- 
tion, they approach their work is as constant as their 
honesty of purpose): it is rather that the hurry 
which is the inseparable and essential condition of 
the production of newspaper criticism nowadays often 
necessitates what is in truth long columns of art- 
reviewing and cataloguing, and not art-criticism, 
truly so called, at all. And not only is the time, but 
the space at the disposal of the critic is seldom suffi- 
cient to enable him even to mention the bare titles of 
half the works exhibited—much less to describe, to 
judge, or to qualify. Criticism is ever difficult and 
uncertain for all alike, for, as Mengs shrewdly points 
out, that which pleases one does not please every one, 
nor even the same person at different times. This 
arises from the fact that taste is greatly the effect, 
not of the reason, but of the senses. It is rare in- 
deed that one sees a work of art in current exhibi- 
tions that would please everybody at all times. If 
there be such, be sure it is a masterpiece; there are 
many of the kind in the National Gallery in London, 
and in other notable collections throughout the coun- 
try ; butall too seldom are they seen in our periodical 
shows. 

Now, instead of taking up an attitude of anta- 
gonism, expectant or realised, as they often do, artists 
ought to take all these things and all these difficul- 
ties into consideration. They should overlook and 
forgive unfavourable comment, deliberately made, in 
the knowledge, firstly, that it is honest, and secondly, 
that it is best for their art that the truth, if it de 
the truth, should be known. In any case, by ex- 
hibiting his work in a public gallery, the managers 
of which send out invitations to the Press, the artist 
must recollect that he de facto submits it to the 














judgment of the persons so invited to write about it. 
If only artists, rather than regard hostile criticism 
with anger, contempt, or indifference, would seize the 
opportunity presented to them of placing their aims 
and methods before the critics by personal intercourse, 
a more completely-educated, or rather a more truly 
and widely sympathetic, body would be the result. 

It is certainly a remarkable, as it is one of the 
weakest, arguments of some artists, that perhaps the 
most serious objection to the critic is his anonymity. 
“T hold,” cried a well-known sculptor at the Edin- 
burgh Art Congress amid a burst of sympathetic 
applause, “that anonymous criticism deserves pre- 
cisely the same treatment and the same attention as 
the anonymous letter!” We thus see the anony- 
mous critic (whose name is suppressed by his editor 
in accordance with journalistic precedent) is bracketed 
with the anonymous letter-writer !—an example—is 
it not?—of the prejudice and antagonism this artist 
brings to the consideration of the critic and his work. 
“‘ We want to see the man who writes about our signed 
work face to face,” added the sculptor, as if the senti- 
ment of the lists or the prize-ring, and not sympathy 
and earnest good-fellowship in the arts, should govern 
the relationship between artist and critic. ‘ My dear 
sir,” I reply, “‘ names have nothing at all to do with it. 
All the eminent names in the Academy, and out of it, 
attached to a picture or a piece of sculpture would 
have no effect whatever on the final judgment of the 
critic who knows his business. Why will you only 
listen to a critic after he has subscribed his name to 
his article? What he says is either true or not true; 
does his name make it truth? But, moreover, you 
are unjust; you impute that he withholds his name 
with evil motive—like the vile anonymous letter- 
writer. Do you not know that he would far rather 
subscribe his name to his opinions than not, as much 
for independence’ sake as for fame’s? And, again, 
is it possible that, unlike your brother artists, you 
are in the main not aware of the writers of art- 
criticisms and reviews in the daily papers? Do you 
not know with what journals the names of Messrs. 
Humphry Ward, Frederick Wedmore, F. G. Stephens, 
Walter Armstrong, Phipps Jackson, Andrew Lang, 
G. A. Sala, Cosmo Monkhouse, Joseph Pennell, and 
Ilarry Quilter are connected? And is there nothing 
of resentment and defiance in the desire you so 
warmly express to be brought ‘face to face’ with 
the critic?” 

I will not, I think, be contradicted when I say 
that many artists do resent, and that with the 
utmost bitterness, any published words animadverting 
upon their work. The oft-repeated story of David 
Roberts and Mr. Ruskin is a case in point. The 
spirit that governed Mendelssohn is hardly that of 
certain artists of the present day, who look for 
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nothing, who brook nothing, but praise. When his 
Elijah ” was about to be performed he said to a 
friend—a professional critic—who was to be present : 
“ Stick your claws into me; don’t tell me what you 
like, but what you don’t like!” 

We must not lose sight of the fact that this 
feeling of resentment is often of entirely honest 
growth, for it springs from the artist’s belief in 
himself, from his conviction that he is right, and that 
his assailant, to whom he is generally powerless to 
reply, is therefore wrong. 

In his eloquent paper read before the Art Congress 
at Edinburgh, Professor Richmond complained, in the 
course of a severe attack upon the whole tribe of 
art-critics, that they will always hail with delight 
any new movement in art, whether good or evil, 
just in order that they may have something new to 
write about. In the same way it is often said that 
art-writers always look with greatest favour on a 
“literary ” picture—that is to say, one with a distinct 
“subject ”’—as it “gives material for their weary 
pens.” Nothing could be further from the truth. 
For, putting the question of critical honesty and 
good faith entirely on one side, there is hardly a 
professional writer on the Press who is worth his salt 
who could not reel off his column or two on the 
“subject” of the mere bare canvas—much less the 
painted surface. Indeed, some critics there are to- 
day to whom a “subject” is a positive offence ; 
paint, and paint alone, being all they demand or 
tolerate. But the critics discuss these things, whether 
good or evil, because they realise what their assailants 
do not—that they are the art-historians of their day, 
and that their duty to the public, no less than to 
the artist, demands that no new step, whether of 
progress or retrogression, should be allowed to escape 
them. : 

But critics have now and again, and naturally 
enough, been subjected to the retaliation of the men 
whom they are called upon by their editors to judge, 
and sometimes to vivisect. Byron compared them for 
fickleness with the wind and with women—undeniably 
a double-barbed satire. Dryden started a ery that 
has often been taken up since, that they are men 
who have failed in the profession they now live by 
criticising. ‘“ Bad poets,” said Southey, “ make 
malevolent critics, just as weak wine turns to vinegar.” 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, that sadly disappointed 
man, wrote to Mary Mitford—* Be assured of this : 
all the critics in the papers are ci-devant poets, 
painters, and tragedy-writers who have failed ;”’ while 
Disraeli makes Mr. Phoebus say in “ Lothair” :— 
“You know who critics are? Men who have failed 
in literature and art.” Yet his father, who exercised 
so keen a critical faculty, was of a different opinion, 
for he declares that “an indifferent poet may exert 
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the art of criticism in a very high degree ; and if he 
cannot himself produce an original work, he may yet 
be of great service in regulating the happier genius 
of another.” And he illustrates his point not only 
by naming the two French critics, the Abbé d’Au- 
bignac and Chapelain, but also by reminding us that 
to a hint of the miserable versifier Walsh, Pope 
declared that he owed his poetical excellence in regard 
to polish and correctness. But the younger Disraeli, 
speaking at the Royal Academy banquet in 1876, 
emphasised his more prejudiced view, and went so far 
as to express his delight that he was not an art-critic. 
I may be permitted equally to thank my stars that I 
am not a Prime Minister. 

Besides Professor Richmond, Mr. Brett and Mr. 
Frith are to-day the chief, if not the only, Academic 
inveighers against the art-critic. “It is a well-estab- 
lished practice,” says the former, “ that if you cannot 
dig, and to beg you are ashamed, you go into business 
as an art-critic ;” while Mr. Frith (who owes them 
so much!) is never tired of recounting the blunders 
of incompetent critics. As if incompetency was 
the natural disease of critics alone, from which the 
artistic community was exempt! But then, have not 
both these gentlemen suffered ? They do not possess 
the astuteness and philosophic resignation of Messrs. 
Ludovic and Halévy, whose motto is: “ Pay the most 
respectful attention to the critie—but heed him not.” 
“We know by experience,” says Mr. Brett, as a 
parting shot, “ that newspaper men may usually be 
depended upon to contradict each other.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in a similar manner, makes it 
a standing joke against himself and his fellow-critics 
that he, like the Lord’s anointed, “ can do no harm,” 
because what he says is invariably contradicted by 
his comrades in pen and ink, so that the thing cancels 
and rights itself; while he adds that no one, con- 
fessedly, knows so little about art as the art-critic, 
We all know these “confessions,” so far as he is 
concerned, to be but pieces of pleasant and amiable 
affectation ; nay, more—are they not examples of 
that delicate irony which he sometimes uses to antici- 
pate and defeat the attacks of an expected adversary ? 
But even were it all true, what then? Opinions 
differ. And are artists a whit more unanimous ? 

The general charge of incapacity which is for ever 
being levelled against the critic by the artist has 
special reference to his inability to paint. If he 
cannot practise, he is incompetent; if he can, he is a 
broken-down artist. As a matter of fact, Hazlitt, 


“ Peter Pindar,” and Walter Thornbury were, I be- 
lieve, painters of no inconsiderable ability, while in 
the ranks of well-known art-writers of the present day, 
Messrs. John Ruskin, Frederick Stephens, George 
Augustus Sala, R. A. M. Stevenson, Joseph Pennell, 
and Harry Quilter all wield, or have wielded, the 
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brush. But Iam not aware that artists ever esteemed 
their judgment the more highly on that account. 

I do not think I overstate the facts of the case 
when I give forth these statements as the views of 
the artist. Not only do they demand that the critic 
should possess an executive power in all the arts, at 
least. equalling their own in point of manipulative 
skill, but he must hold views that accord at once 
with those of a// artists and of the public, and 
anticipate as well the verdict of posterity—else he 
is a blundering, incompetent dunderhead. And it 
is curious to observe that, while many artists would 
exact from the critic qualities and gifts and abilities 
nothing short of divine, they omit to ask themselves if 
their works really deserve and necessitate the atten- 
tion of all this godlike perfection. 

Now, why ought a critic to be able to paint, 
carve, engrave, and the rest, if, by dint of observation 
of others’ practice, he is familiar with every detail of 
technique? I hold that a man endowed with the 
qualities and education I have set forth need no more 
to be able to draw or to paint, in order to criticise, 
than the dramatic critic need be able to act or to 
write plays, or the architect to lay bricks or carve 
finials. The power to execute would certainly impress 
him with more startling vividness with the difficulties 
of the executive side of art and its limitations; but 
with the experience and the practical knowledge, and 
even with the excellence that he might acquire, he 
would become more and more an artist, and less 


and less a critic; for that very knowledge would 


lead him into the rich and fertile valley of art- 
production, with the barriers of mountain-prejudice 
on either side, over which he—no more than his now 
artist-brethren—are able to see around. 

Hazlitt, somewhat grossly perhaps, compared a 
picture to a dis, in which a man of educated palate 
can detect a fa:it, just as well as the cook; but it 
takes the cook to make the dish rightly, or to remedy 
a shortcoming. In short, a man can judge—that is, 
taste and analyse—without being able to create. 
He may have the mind without having the hand ; 
what I may call the “mechanics ” of a picture are 
not the sole, or even the greatest, although an essen- 
tial, ingredient. ‘Shall it be said,” cries Hazlitt, 
“that the enchanter alone can judge of the enchant- 
ment; that none shall have an eye to see, and a 
heart to feel, unless he have also a hand to execute ?” 
John Flaxman was of a mind with this rugged critic, 
though he certainly went a little too far when he 
said that ‘‘every person of liberal education and 
just perception is qualified to determine the merits of 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, whose only objects 
are to elevate the mind and cultivate the affec- 
tions.” I could multiply examples of opinion con- 
firmatory of this view by artists and writers almost 

















ad infinitum, and I might ask, for example, what 
better critic architecture has had than James Fer- 
gusson, the dilettante? But space runs short, and 
I have yet something to say of artists themselves. 

The chief grievance of the majority of the lesser 
artists who care about criticism is not so much the 
falseness or superficiality of it; it is, in a lesser 
degree, its hostility ; in a major degree the bare fact 
of its appearance in the paper. I have often heard 
men say that, while they prefer praise to “ slating,” 
they infinitely prefer a slating to silence. 

Now what does this prove, if it does not prove 
the power and influence of the press, and the com- 
manding position of the critic in respect to the artist ? 
They realise that it was not without reason that 
Canova cried, “ You English see with your ears!” 
for they know, too, that our public talks with the 
tongue of the critic, and thinks with his brain—when 
perchance it thinks at all. I will go further, and 
say that I do not believe that in this age of hurry 
and competition for public attention there are a dozen 
painters who could live “in style” in England— 
perhaps not half-a-dozen—and make a great name, 
were the Press to remain severely silent in respect to 
them ; in fact, to boycott them. But leaving the 
material, and looking once more at the artistic, side 
of the matter, I may say that those who profess to 
shrug their shoulders at the words of the art-critic 
are often the most ready to accept his suggestions. 
In the case of the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
1888, I know that the pictures of four of the most 
distinguished painters-in it were modified in accord- 
ance with the ante-press-day recommendations of 
professional London critics. 

It is often pointed out as a reproach to art-critics 
that time has stultified their judgment, and reversed 
alike their summing-up and their verdicts. But it 
must be remembered that it was not so much that 
the critics were wrong as that a vast change has 
come about in fashion—the standard of the great, all- 
powerful Moloch—of Society. Criticism is greatly 
‘ a matter of taste and opinion, in spite of all attempts 
to prove it an exact science. How else can we explain 
the position held by Guido Reni over Raphael for so 
many years? And can we be quite sure that Sanzio 
and Velasquez, Rembrandt and Michelangelo too, 
may not be displaced by future generations, for some 
we now rank far beneath them? Those highest 
niches of fame, once accorded by artist and critic too 
to Angelica Kaufmann, to Vigée Lebrun, to Harlow, 
Howard, and many another, have long since been 
declared vacant by a succeeding generation, who 
would blush to profess the opinions of their fathers ; 
while, coming to more recent days, the scathing 
criticisms published on Etty, on Turner, and even 
on Sir Everett Millais himself, when he was still 
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struggling to be originally great, have long since 
been reversed by the popular and expert voice alike. 

All this is not a little disconcerting, but it proves 
that critics, like doctors, differ; but, I may be per- 
mitted to say, not more than artists themselves. 

I assert that among artists of the highest class 
opinions, which may be of the greatest value and 
interest in themselves, differ every bit as much, and 
every time as often, and every whit as fantastically, 
as among the critics—artists, whose opinions on the 
bare facts of technique might at least be expected to 
coincide. Yet a short while ago Sir Everett Millais 
and Mr. Watts were to be found disagreeing in toto 
in the pages of this Magazine on what one would 
deem so elementary a matter as the simple colours 
which Titian laid on to his “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne.” 
Was the flesh-colour originally white or pink ? was 
the grass brown or green? In point of fact, artists 
are hopelessly prejudiced in favour of their own 
school and their own practice. ‘ Artists,” says Mr. 
Hamerton, “as they are generally constituted and 
educated, cannot be just critics, though their criticism 
is usually interesting if the necessary allowance is 
made in each case for the artist’s point of view.” 
Haydon saw this clearly enough when he was criti- 
cising the works of Danby and John Martin, for 
whom the popular esteem at one time rose to a dizzy 
height, as much, perhaps, in consequence of the 
indifference of the Royal Academy as on account of 
their own merits. “The public,” he said, “ who are 
no judges of art, as au art, over-praise their inven- 
tions, and the artists, who are always professional, see 
only the errors of the brush.” That technique, to 
which Haydon here refers, is not always an absolute 
necessity for a successful work—though it is for a 
great one—is sufficiently proved by the world-famous 
“ Mme. de Récamier” by David, in the Louvre. Its 
technique is simply contemptible; but there is in it 
a grace, a charm, a beauty—not so much in the sub- 
ject as in the painter’s mind made evident—that, 
spite of these days of Romanticism and Impres- 
sionism, the canvas remains one of the most cherished 
and treasured possessions of artistic France. 

By the artist, far more appropriately than by the 
minister of religion, might Bishop Warburton’s mo¢ 
be uttered: “Orthodoxy is my doxy: heterodoxy is 
another man’s doxy,” for his own parti pris is in- 
variably his basis of criticism. For this reason the 
best of artists have often been called the worst of 
critics, and it cannot be said that the statement is 
altogether unfounded in fact. We all know how 
Michelangelo declared Perugino “a fool and a block- 
head in art;” how Creswick called Holland’s pic- 
tures “striped ribbons,” and how Holland, retorting, 
thanked God that 47s were not “sage and onions ; ” 
how Lenbach could see “absolutely nothing” in 
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Bastien-Lepage’s portrait of the painter’s brother 
Emile; how Mr. Brett has written somewhat con- 
temptuously of “ the daubs and blots of that famous 
sketcher, David Cox;” and how, the other day, 
M. Géréme condemned Millet’s “Angelus” as 
“ detestable.” 

On the other hand, praise has been as sadly 
misapplied by artists as blame. For did not Rubens 
declare of Gaspard de Crayer that “no one could 
surpass him” ?~° And whoever hears of him now? 
Did not Hogarth assert that Thornhill was “the 
greatest history-painter this country ever produced ” ? 
And what has become of his “greatness”? What 
are we to think of all this? When we find Rey- 
nolds saying in calm judgment of young Thomas 
Lawrence that “this young man has begun at a 
point where I left off;” and Mengs withholding no 
praise, however fulsome, from Angelica Kaufmann, 
we may well doubt the artist’s fitness or ability to 
criticise at all. Nay, more, it is generally. believed 
that Haydon’s gift and habit of criticism and self- 
analysis, by rendering him too self-conscious, stilted 
his powers and blighted his achievements. 

Thus if it be well that there should be such a 
thing at all as art-criticism, which I claim to have 
shown, it is clearly not ordinarily the province of the 
artist to do it, even if he could. At the same time, 
painters and sculptors might do a vast deal of good 
by addressing themselves to the public on their par- 
ticuldr art and point of view, for no one ean so 
well set forth their aims and intentions as they. 
Great painters, genuine artists of all kinds, will 
always be listened to with eagerness, where the pro- 
fessed writer, unless he be gifted with exceptional 
eloquence, may carry but little weight. For this 
reason I regard with especial delight the growing 
readiness of our leading artists—painters, sculptors, 
designers, and craftsmen—to speak face to face with 
the public on art matters of current interest, without 
the intervention of the professional writer. In this 
they have the sanction and approval of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds himself, who, after affirming that “the 
knowledge which an artist has of his subject will 
more than compensate for any want of eloquence in 
the manner of treating it, or even of perspicuity, 
which is still more essential,’ adds that, “I am 
convinced that one short essay written by a painter 
will contribute more to advance the theory of our 
art than a thousand volumes such as we sometimes 
see.” 

Yet it would be unreasonable to expect those 
artists to whom we would listen with pleasure and 
respect, to be for ever laying aside the brush for the 
pen; and if for this reason alone, my proposal that 
they should throw open the doors of their studios to 
the critics enters within the sphere of practical possi- 
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bilities, and receives the classic imprimatur of our 
greatest painter. 

If artists really care about the condition of our 
art-criticism, and desire to see in the critic, so far as 
they are concerned, something more than a mere 
gratuitous advertisement agent, they cannot—they 
must not—be backward in this matter. I believe 
that if facilities were given by the throwing open 
of studios the critic would take advantage of them, 
watching the artist while his work was in pro- 
gress, and while becoming familiar with the execu- 
tive portion of his art, would ascertain his aims 
more thoroughly and his artistic code of morality far 
better than he could learn them from the artist’s 
exhibited work. In this manner a better knowledge 
of each other would spring up, and a truer sympathy 
for each other’s work would be developed. No longer 
would the critic be chargeable, as Mr. Hodgson ex- 
presses it, with “viewing the scenic displays of art 
from his place in the stalls or boxes.” The position 
of the critic would probably become more difficult in 
consequence of the friendships that would certainly 
grow up, but I believe that his practised moral 
courage, fostered by the nature of his work, would 
enable him to rise superior to all temptation. 

Yet, after all is said and done, questions, fresh 
and pertinent, may arise that suggest quite a different 
issue from that to which I have been addressing 
myself, and quite a different argument. Why must 
an art-critic—a writer whose first duty, mind, is 
to address the public—be perforce also an artist- 
teacher? And may not the critic claim hearing 
solely from the public if he choose to regard only 
broad results, and decline to discuss processes and 
details of production with the artists? Although 
an art professor (it has ere now been urged) may 
be permitted to gratify the community of artists 
by saying wise technical things to them in the 
public prints, he has, strictly speaking, no right 
whatever to do so through his real audience, the 
public ; specialist criticism finding its proper place in 
the specialist press. Into these questions I do not 
propose to inquire in this already over-long paper. 
But of those artists who decline to recognise in the 
art-writer nothing but his writing, I would ask where 
the appreciation of art and its masterpieces would 
now be in Europe had not the professional art-critic 
come to the aid of the silent and ignorant artist— 
silent and ignorant for the best of all reasons that he 
was rightly too busy with his art to be able to look 
around—and pointed out beauties they had never 
scen? Who does not know the name of Winckel- 
mann, of Burckhardt, of Lessing, and of Ruskin, to 
name no others—viewing the advance and popular 
love of art above the mere differences of school 
and sect and clique? and who will deny that to 








their insight, to 
their devotion, and 
their talent are due the 
improved taste of the people, 


agit UEtsM ae 4 and their love of the beautiful ? 
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Had the practice of Art not been sup- 
plemented by the preaching of it—had 
the artist been left alone to’appeal to the 
public with his canvas and brush, and the critie’s 
pen and paper not been devoted to its service, 
Art would not to-day be for the many, but 
uncared-for save by art-students and collectors. 
Through the critic, the press has been brought 
to the popularisation of Art as it has been 
brought to the spread of commerce—but with 
a higher, a far more intellectual aim. That 
these great leaders of a noble craft will receive 
ere long universal appreciation—of artists as 
well as of writers and laymen—is not beyond 
hope and belief ; but with the rest of the band 
—except, perhaps, a few of those whose work 
is of greater value and of more per- 
manence of form than appertain to 
ordinary press-writing—I fear, 
it is different. We must not 
look for unanimous recog- 
nition here below: owr re- 
ward, if any, will come to 
us only in that bourne 
where critics cease from 
troubling and artists 
are at rest. 




















(From the Drawing by Harry Furniss. Engraved by R. Taylor.) 





“A GERMAN LADY”—THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


By Sir Toomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


ER Royal Highness Victoria Maria Luisa, 
Duchess of Kent and Stratharn in Great 
Britain, Countess of Dublin in Ireland, and mother 
of our present most gracious Sovereign, was the 
fourth daughter of Frans Friedrich Anton, Duke of 
Saxe Cobourg Saalfeld. She was born in 1786, and 
married at the age of seventeen to Emich Karl, the 
then reigning Prince of Leiningen. He died in 1814, 
and in 1818 his widow was married to the Duke of 
Kent, the fourth son of George III., a wedding cere- 
mony taking place both at Cobourg and at Kew. 
Her third and last child, now Queen Victoria, was 
* born in 1819 at Kensington Palace. 

It must have been very soon after her arrival in 
England that the Duchess of Kent sat to Lawrence. 
She was then thirty-two, which is about the age of 
the lady here portrayed The P.R.A. was then at the 
height of his fame. His reputation had spread over 
Europe. He had been féted in Paris, in Berlin, in 
Vienna, and the heroes—heroic and non-heroic—of 
the great war had posed before him. In England 
his star had long been in the ascendant. A dangerous 


rival had died in Hoppner ten years before. Rae- 
burn, who might have been more dangerous still, had 
been easily persuaded to be content with his solitary 
throne in the North. It would, then, have seemed 
nothing less than wilful eccentricity had the pencil 
of any man but Lawrence been called in to paint 
the new Duchess, 

That he did full justice to the subject no one 
would now assert. Had Hoppner, for example, to 
say nothing of Gainsborough or Sir Joshua, been 
confronted by such a costume as this, he would 
have contrived to so far modify its exuberance that 
fashion should be reconciled with grace. But Law- 
rence had a woman’s eye. For him the “smart” 
overruled the artistic, and when either had to go 
to the wall he sent the latter. In spite of this 
defect, however, and his poor, hot colour, Lawrence 
was a better painter than it is now the fashion to 
think him. He could both draw and design, and he 
could paint an eye. His better works will be prized 
when the best of many who now deride him are 
thrown away and forgotten. W. A. 





“THE RETURN 


OF THE FLOCK—MOONLIGHT.” 


PAINTED BY CHARLES JACQUE. 


ACQUE was born as long ago as 1813, and thus 

is of the generation of Millet—almost of the 
generation of Corot. And. some mental association 
with the first of these masters, Jacque betrays very 
clearly in his work. He did not idealise, like Corot ; 
or, at the least, idealisation was not the basis of his 
art. Its basis, rather, was sympathetic portraiture— 
a willingness to depict whatever was really character- 
istic of the land he lived in and cared for. ‘The 
Return of the Flock” shows him at his most poetic. 
Herein he reaches at all events the highest of his not 
very many and not very varied moods. The technical 
qualities of the picture will be readily appreciated by 
artists—there are still some artists left to whom the 
agreeable balance of the composition will favourably 
appeal. And all practitioners of pictorial art will, 
it may be supposed, appreciate the distribution of 


the light and shade; nay, more, the tender gradations 
of these. And then, the large public? It can hardly 
fail to discern the poetic intention—an air of serenity, 
less religious, indeed, yet scarcely less delightful, 
than that which has contributed to the success of the 
“ Angelus” of Millet. ‘The Return of the Flock ” 
speaks to all of usin a language that it is not difficult 
to comprehend. 

Save in the presence of so exceptional a work as 
that which is presented with the present lines, we may 
not claim for Charles Jacque quite the refinement of 
Corot, quite the potency of Rousseau, or quite the 
stern distinction of Millet. But of the great family 
of artists, of which these illustrious persons are, by 
an inalienable right, the natural heads, Jacque is a 
worthy, a creditable—I should go so far as to assert 
—an honourable, member. F. W. 
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“A GERMAN LADY”—THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
Engraved by Professor Berthold.) 


(From the Painting by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 
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THE VINE AND ITS MODIFICATIONS.—I. 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


| he is the misfortune of the artist, and especially of 

the artist of the present day, that it is extremely 
difficult for him to make up his mind precisely as 
to the relation of art to nature. That it depends 
upon nature, more or less, is obvious. “Only by way 
of paradox is it possible to contend, like Mr. Whistler, 
that “nature is very seldom right.”” Nature is our 
one and only model. The question is as to how faith- 
fully or how painfully, 
how truly or how lite- 


natural forms applicable to ornament and the various 
purposes to which it is applied. 

This adaptation of natural form to ornamental 
purpose we are accustomed to call conventional. In 
accepting this term, however, we must be careful to 
distinguish convention from convention, and especially 
from that academic acceptation of the term which 
would give us to understand that the modification of 

















rally, how freely or how 
slavishly, we shall ren- 
der the model before 
us—how much of it, 

and which part of it, we 
shall depict. And this 
question appears to be- 
quite beyond solution, 

or to be solved by each 

man according to his 

idiosyncrasy—and that 
after much anxiety and 

doubt and difficult self- 

questioning. 

It is the good for- 
tune of the decorator, 
the ornamentist, the 
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worker in any of the 
more dependent arts, 
to be free from that 
incubus of doubt. 
There is no room for hesitation in his art. For 
him to adopt the realistic creed would be to deny 
his calling, and to cut himself off from decorative 
and ornamental art. The very idea of ornament 
implies something to be ornamented—and to be 
taken into account. 

In adopting any one of the applied arts, a man is 
bound to draw the line at realism so soon as ever it is 
opposed to the application of his art. In other words, 
the purpose to which his art is put indicates to him 
the limits of possible realism. And so, while the 
dispute about realism is still at its height so far as 
literature, the drama, and even painting are concerned, 
the question as to the adaptation of natural forms to 
ornamental design has resolved itself, for all who 
know anything of the subject, into inquiry as to the 
degree and kind of modification calculated to render 


FIG. 1,-—ASSYRIAN RENDERING OF THE VINE. 


(British Museum. Drawn by the Author.) 


nature has been done for us, and that we have only to 
accept classic, medieval, renaissance, or other more or 
less obsolete renderings at hand. As though the tombs 
of buried peoples were heaven-sent habitations for 
live men ! 

The one thing to be insisted upon in reference to 
convention is that it has zo¢ been done for us once 
and for all; that we have to do our own conventional- 
ising; and not only that, but that we have to do it 
again and again, each time afresh, according to the 
work in hand. It is only by this means that art in 
ornament subsists and grows; and when it ceases to 
grow, decay sets in. 

To accept a convention ready-made is, to say the 
least, dangerous ; to go on copying the accepted types, 
be they never so beautiful, is simply disastrous. But 
one must be familiar with them—one must be aware 
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of what has been already done in 
the way of art, as well as learned 
in nature. It is not enough 
simply to study nature. We 
have to know how artists of all 
times have interpreted nature ; 
how the same artist (or artists 
of the same period) treated it 
differently, according to the 
material employed, conformably 
with the position of the work, 
in view of the use it was to 
serve. Knowing all this, and 
being perfectly at home with natural form, one 
may set to work to conventionalise on one’s own 
account with some possibility of success—scarcely 
otherwise. 

Such conventionalising, it will be seen, is no mere 
stopping short of perfect rendering, no bald excuse 
for incompetence. It does not consist, for example, 
in the substitution of a diagram of a plant instead of 
its life and growth—not even though the specimen 
be botanically exact, symmetrically disposed, and flat- 
tened out of all resemblance to nature. Considerable 
experience and judgment are called for adequately to 
adapt a natural form to the simple purpose of inlay, 
weaving, carving, or what not, to say nothing of 
fitting it to its place in a scheme of decoration. 
Such a task is certainly not less difficult than the 
representation of some actual effect. 

The modification of natural form is inherently 
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(From a Vase in the British Museum. Drawn by the Author.) 
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lowly use to which it 
is put. Luca Signo- 
relli knew how to 
bend the human shape 
to the purposes of 
arabesque, and so did 
Alfred Stevens, and 
that without offence 
to nature. If men of 
lesser powers cannot 
modify the human 
figure without degrading it, that may be an argu- 
ment for omitting it from their scheme of ornament : 
it is no excuse for the introduction of crude nature in 
the place of art. 

It must be owned that the forms of birds and 
beasts lend themselves more kindly than the human 
form to ornamental manipulation, if only for the 
reason that one is less apt to resent any liberty 
with their normal proportions. But the most amen- 
able model for ornament is to be found in vegetable’ 
growth, not because it is without order (for the 
anatomy of plants needs as careful study as that 
of bones and muscles), but because the propor- 
tions of the parts are subject to such infinite variety 
in nature, that, so long as one obeys the general 
law of growth, it is difficult to overstep the bounds 
of verisimilitude—and verisimilitude, not ,“ truth 
to nature,” is the law to which ornament owes 
obedience. 

If, for example, the limbs of an animal are 
elongated beyond certain soon-reached limits, the 
result is an appearance of impossibility which is any- 
thing but pleasant ; and the more closely the monster 
is modelled jn the likeness of some recognisable thing, 
the more offensive it becomes. One may safely 
elongate the branches of trees, the stalks of flowers, 
and so on, because nature herself under certain cir- 
cumstances will do the same thing. Compare aclump 
of sorrel that has shot up quickly in some marshy 





_ meadow with one that has grown slowly on a sun- 


burnt bank, and they scarcely look like the same 





FIG. 3.—GRZCO-ROMAN VINE. 
(From the Museum at Naples, Drawn by the Author.) 


essential to ornament. Even the human form divine 


plant. Notice the order of the ivy leaves against the 


must.come down from its pedestal and submit to the wall and their arrangement in the loose-growing 
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berry-bearing shoots above, and see how different 
they are. Nature takes no such liberties with human 
limbs ; or if she does we resent it, even in nature, 
and find the abnormal feature a deformity. 








FIG. 4.—ENGLISH GOTHIC VINE. 
(Stratford-on-4von. Drawn by the Author.) 


It is easily accounted for, then, that though 
all things animate and inanimate have been im- 
pressed (with more or less success) into the service of 
ornament, the main staple of ornamental design is 
found to be in vegetation. Even ornament of which 
the details bear no perceptible relation to nature, 
obeys, as a rule, a law of growth borrowed from it. 
So much so that we even take exception to the scroll, 
however far removed from any natural model, which 
violates the rule and presumes to grow, so to speak, 
two ways at once. 

The uninitiated scarcely realise how much the more 
abstract forms of ornament, such as the Moresque 
for example, owe to vegetable growth. Space fails, 
however, to point out in detail how ornamental design 
is pervaded by it. The simple statement of the fact 
must needs suffice. It is impossible to separate the 
idea of ornamental design from growth. 

The study of ornament should, therefore, proceed 
almost pari passu with the study of botanical form 
(not botany in the scientific sense—that is quite 
beside the question).. 

Suppose the student in 
ornamental design to begin 
by being thoroughly well 
grounded in practical geo- 
metry, soon he might pro- 
ceed to put together, some- 
what on the kindergarten 
system, geometric patterns, 
simpler or more complex ac- 
cording to the development 
of his ingenuity. Then, 
as he grew beyond this 
elementary stage, he might 
exercise himself in drawing 
freer and more flowing 
forms — say, until he ac- 
quired the facility of sketch- 
ing off with the brush orna- 
ment such as the Greek or 
Etruscan pot-painters drew 
on their terra-cotta vases. 
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Simultaneously with this he should be making 
intelligent studies of leaves, flowers, fruits, and all 
manner of details of plant-form and plant-growth. 
He should be studying with equal diligence the 
masterpieces of applied design, especially noting the 
way the masters treated those same natural forms, 
and always choosing his model, whether of plant- 
form or of ornament, for the definite reason that 
it meant something to him. Each study should be 
carried just so far as its purpose warranted, without 
any attempt to make a picture of it or a show-draw- 
ing, or to make it even presentable. What he has 
to do is to make a note serviceable to himself, suffi- 
cient to impress upon his memory what the original 
conveyed to him, a record of what he wanted to 
record, no more. The urgent need of choosing 
each example needs the more to be insisted upon, 
because the designer cannot too early begin to cul- 
tivate the selective faculty. Judgment is one half 
the battle in decoration. 

The closer the relation between the studies from 
nature and the studies from old work the better. 
For instance, take any flower you like and study 
it from nature carefully—its form, its structure, 
its growth, its colour, its character—then see how 
it is rendered in Classic art, in Gothic, in Renais- 
sance, in Japanese, in Persian, and so on. Observe 
again its treatment in sculpture, in inlay, in metal 
work, in textile fabrics, and what not. A _ series 
of such studies conscientiously and thoroughly done 
would be an education in itself, and would go far to 
fit one to conventionalise on his own account, and 
all “without the aid of a master.” 

It involves no abnormal exercise of the intel- 
ligence to perceive the obvious fitness of certain 





FIG. 5,—VINE FROM THE CATHEDRAL OF TOLEDO. 


(Drawn by the Author.) 
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natural forms to certain ornamental purposes and 
to certain processes of work. 
example, came into fashion not entirely because of 
the whimsical folly of a few so-called “ esthetes,” 
but because its handsome and massive head was sach 
a valuable ornamental feature. Foliage and flower 
alike lent themselves to, and indeed almost compelled, 
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The sunflower, for 
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how easily they could be rendered in painting. One 
stroke of the brush is enough to render a blade of 
grass or a willow leaf; a series of such touches 
express directly the compound leaves of the acacia, 
pea, and other pod-bearing plants. The petals of 
many flowers, again, may be painted with so many 
dabs of the brush. With the finger tip one can indi- 





FIG. 6.—ARAB VINE SCROLL. 


(Drawn by the Author.) 


a broad and simple treatment, whilst the character 
of the plant was so well defined, that it was difficult 
by any kind of rendering or any degree of conven- 
tionality of expression to eliminate it. It was never 
in danger of being reduced to the mere abstraction of 
a flower that might have been suggested equally by 
a dozen different natural types. 

With regard to processes of work, it is equally 
clear that certain simple leaves suggest of themselves 


cate a bunch of grapes, a grape at each touch. Then 
there are leaves whose square shape is in character 
with certain formal kinds of architectural carving, or 
whose deeply cut round-ended divisions (as in the 
case of the vine, the fig, the mulberry) remind one 
of the drill. The crispness of other floral shapes is 
almost a direct provocation to the metal-worker— 
like the leaves of the common white lily, which are 
often in nature more like bronze than vegetation: the 
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wiriness of tendril shapes speaks for itself. One 
meets also with more or less inflated forms suggestive 
of beaten work, and with others of the soft and subtle 
undulation that appeals immediately to the modeller. 
It is clearly the business of the ornamentist to se- 
lect those natural types which lend themselves to his 
purpose; not to take things as they come, but to 
choose for painting forms that are paintable, for 
carving what is 
carvable, for smith’s 
work shapes suffi- 
ciently malleable, 
and soon. And, on 
the other hand, it is 
absurd to adopt for 
any process of con- 
ventionalism a mo- 
del of which the 
character is inevita- 
bly lost in that pro- 
cess. In making 
certain plant forms 
amenable to cer- 
tain processes you 
inevitably sacrifice 
their character. To 
choose for rendering 
in a coarse material 
a type which is cha- 
racteristically deli- 
cate, for a colour- 
less one a form that 
is nothing without 
colour, for a dull one 
-a crisp form, or for 
one difficult to work 
forms full of subtle 
detail, is at best 
mere bravado. Or- 
dinarily it comes of 
sheer ignorance. In 
design,as elsewhere, 
brains count for 
something. 
The student, 
then, has to seek 
FIG. 7.—BYZANTINE VINE, in nature not only 
(From Ravenna. Drawn by the Author.) beautiful types, but 
types amenable to 
this or that process by which his work will needs be 
executed (to say nothing of the place and purpose of 
his work—not now undcr consideration). He will 
find after a little that there is scarcely a flower that 
grows but suggests, to eyes that can see, some especial 
fitness to some ornamental purpose. Nature, in short, 
has already gone half way in conventionalising them. 
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It would be by no means an unprofitable exercise 
of his faculties if he were to ask himself from time 
to time such ques- 
tions as this—To 
what decorative 
purpose are such 
and -such plants 
fit? or, What 
plants are adapt- 
ed to such and 
such material or 
treatment? The 
experienced de- 
signer gets to 
know how useful 
some forms are, 
and how hopeless 
others. The very 
mention of a 
material suggests 
to him amenable 
types in nature. 
It is not 
meant to imply 
that the artist 
should choose al- 
ways what is 
easiest, or even 
what is easy. 





FIG, 8.—GOTHIC VINE (THIRTEENTH 


CENTURY). 
But he should 7 
(From Nétre Dame, Paris. Drawn by 
choose what he the Author.) 


can do. Success 
alone justifies the attack upon a position admittedly 
impregnable. The difficulty of dogmatising is that 
one cannot determine for the individual what he 
should do, for none can tell what he can do. He has 
to prove that himself, and justify his daring, or 
write himself down a failure. 

When we remember the wealth of suggestion in 
nature, the inexhaustible extent of her resources, it is 








FIG. 9.—ENGLISH GOTHIC VINE. 


(Wood-carving, from the Chapel of Archbishop's Palace, Croydon. 
Drawn by the Author.) 


strange to think how very few types, comparatively 
speaking, sufficed for the ancient and medieval world. 

How largely the ornament of Assyria and Egypt 
is based upon the palm, the papyrus, and the 
water-lily! The vine, the ivy, and the olive, the fir 
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and the oak, together with a mere reminiscence of attaching to. them) makes it impossible for us to 
the acanthus, went far to satisfy, not only the Greek trace any one natural form through all history, and 
and the Roman, but their imitators of the Renais- note its modification everywhere and in all times. 


sance. Gothic art went 
farther afield, and intro- 
duced the lily and the 
rose, the pomegranate, 
the passion-flower, the 
maple, and the trefoil, 
but still only a compara- 
tively small selection of 
the plants growing and 
blowing within sight 
of the church. Again, 
in Oriental art always 
a very few types recur with a monotony which 
becomes at last tedious. One begins to wonder what 
Chinese art would have been without the peony, 
and Japanese without the almond, peach, cherry, 
or plum blossom and bamboo; what Arab ornament 
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FIG. 10.—ENGLISH GOTHIC TREATMENT. 
(Stone Carving, from York. 


But we can usually find 
two or three historic de- 
velopments of any one 
type, and occasionally 
many more, as in the 
case of the oak, the ivy, 
the lily, and the rose. 
Of yet more universal 
occurrence in ornament 
is the vine, symbol of 
philosophies as wide 
apart as the poles. 
We find it in the bas-reliefs of Nineveh, and the 
painted decoration of Egypt; on Etruscan vases, and 
Greek and Roman altars; on Byzantine sarcophagi; 
in early Sicilian silks; it recurs in every form of Gothic 
art, and throughout all phases of the Renaissance. 


Drawn by the Author.) 


ALT DANE 




















FIG. 11.—SCROLL AND VINE; TRANSITIONAL. 


(Old German Linen. Drawn by the Author.) 


would be without its characteristic, but not very 
plainly identifiable, floral motif. The partiality of 
each particular period and country for a certain few 
types (adopted usually for some symbolic meaning 


Instances of the historic treatment of the vine are 
scattered throughout the pages of this article. I shall 
refer to them in detail, as well as to other examples, 
in the second and concluding half of this lesson. 











OUR NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By FORD MADOX BROWN. 


OR a nation of shopkeepers our national collec- 
tion of pictures is, I think, not so very, very bad. 
And, be it remembered, it was not in existence sixty - 





filled up from other quasi-public sources, as, for 
instance, in Antwerp from the medizval guild of St. 
Luke ; ours began only in hard-cash purchases. And 


FORD MADOX BROWN. 


(From the Bust by Conrad Dressler. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


five years ago. The gallery of the Louvre, it is 
true, only preceded ours by some thirty years. The 
Antwerp Museum of pictures began but shortly before 
our own. Most of the European national collections, 
in fact, took pattern from the French Republican 
Louvre, which commenced in 1795; but it must be 
remarked that most of these galleries had only to be 
631 


with such and an occasional bequest it has grown 
into the present goodly collection of upwards of 
1,200 pictures, and among them, I believe, there are 
fewer objectionable specimens than most Continental 
galleries have to show. 

There was, indeed, a time when England was 
(perhaps?) not much poorer in regard to pictures 
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than other European countries—Italy excepted. But 
the Puritans—dear to the genius of Mr. Carlyle— 
settled, like locusts, on the arts and fair joys of our 
green country, and left it much as those voracious 
orthoptera leave a once green field. The beautiful 
English stained glass of our churches they smashed 
and sold for its weight in lead lines. Embroidery, 
pictures, and carvings were carried off by heaven 
knows what rascally Puritanical churchwardens, and 
sold for trifles on the quays of Antwerp. Charles 
I’s royal collection of pictures was dispersed— 
Cromwell alone having the taste and courage to save 
the Raphael cartoons. The morris dancers and 
those who loved dancing. were clapped in jail, and 
nasal psalmody became the only remnant of art 
permitted in our once merry England. Sweet, 
virtuous, poetical Puritans: I cannot here refrain 
from inserting two inimitable specimens of their own 
hymnology, for swing of rhythm perhaps unmatch- 
able ; first specimen : 
“He digged a pit, he digged it deep, 
He digged it for his brother, 


But by his sin he did fall in 
The pit he digged for other.” 


But the second ensample, with its bold likening of 
the sacred majesty of the king to an over-fed jack- 
ass, is perhaps even more impressive : 


“ Jeshuran he waxed fat, and down his cheeks they hung, 
He kicked against the Lord his God, and up his heels he flung.” 


And thus it was that the nation of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare came to be classed with a nation of 
shopkeepers ; and what is worst, that these dire 
fanatics got somehow or other inextricably mixed up 
and confused with the sacred cause of liberty, which 
even at the present moment has hardly got dis- 
entangled from them and their howlings and preach- 
ings. But having once taken to buying pictures 
wholesale, our people did (owing perhaps some- 
what to this very habit of keeping shop) buy to very 
excellent purpose, and (in such short space as above 
indicated) get together a collection second to none 
in Europe, and with for certainty, as I said above, 
fewer examples requiring to be got rid of! To the 
taste and discretion of one man we owe this, John 
Julian Angerstein; and to the taste and /iberality 
of two others, Sir George Beaumont and the Rev. 
Holwell Carr. Not for fifty years later did we have 
anythirg like such a windfall in the augmentations 
occasioned by Mr. Wynn Ellis’s presented works, 
and some two or three of those purchased from the 
late Peel collection, as, for instance, ‘“ The Middel- 
harnis Avenue,” a painting so infinitely superior to 
anything we have before seen by Hobbema as to lead 
one to imagine the signature a forgery and the paint- 
ing that of some superlatively skilful, but hitherto 
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undiscovered landscapist !_ Then appeared that most 
admirable portrait of “Samuel Johnson reading,” by 
Reynolds, a work that one can never too much rejoice 
over, as having escaped the portrait gallery. And 
again the immortal “ Chapeau de Paille,” so desig- 
nated seemingly, for having not a straw by which to 
hold on to such a designation, the hat being indeed 
a felt one. Being just now in the commendatory 
vein, I had perhaps better finish off with the six or 
seven other really valuable acquisitions the gallery 
has made in late years since the Angerstein Holwell- 
Carr days, when so many fine works were provided 
for us, if not quite gratis, at least without the 
trouble of looking for them. Since those haleyon 
days only one quite first-rate Rembrandt has reached 
us—the Capuchin Friar, a noble gift (nothing of the 
gift-horse kind) from the Duke of Northumberland. 
Of Velazquez three masterpieces have enriched our 
collection : two Philip IV. portraits, and the Philip 
1V. Boar Hunt. Of Correggio, the large and 
admirable “ Mercury and Venus” picture and the 
“ Eece Homo” show us that much of the finest 
adorned the galleries, if not from the very first, at 
least before our time, and that Correggio was one of 
the most original painters that ever lived. Botticelli’s 
“ Nativity ” and his “ Assumption of the Virgin ;” 
Buonarrotti’s unfinished ‘ Entombment,” and _ his 
other early work, once ascribed to Ghirlandaio ; that 
most beautiful in colour of all early works, Andrea 
dal Castagno’s “Crucifixion ;” the most beautiful 
Garvagh Raphael, and Rossetti’s ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla 
Domini,” oné of the most blessed pieces of sentiment 
of these modern days, and enough to make one open 
one’s eyes to see it there amongst grave official deeds 
and works; and being the earliest but one of all 
the pictures the artist painted makes us hope some 
day to see other, later and more representative 
of his doings. As I am writing I.am informed 
that Lady Mount Temple has just presented 
that most ecstatic conception, Rossetti’s ‘“ Beata 
Beatrix,” to the nation. For all these last men- 
tioned the public has to be especially grateful, 
for it is so easy to select ill, and omit the finest. 
But, lastly, what we have perhaps to be proud of 
beyond all the others is Da Vinci’s “ Virgin of the 
Rocks.” It seems to me that had we been with- 
out luck for the last fifty years we might still 
esteem ourselves lucky in having secured this. I 
know there are those students of Da Vinci who 
differ from this opinion, to whom the picture 
offers too much that is strange and peculiar. They 
urge that renowned as the master was for invent- 
ing ever fresh methods of work, a capricious mania 
owing to which so many of his masterpieces have 
perished—alas! that we are the losers thereby—this 
work in particular seems to have been laid in 














entirely with ivory black, which, as its wont is, has 
come through the upper painting to the extent of 
leaving only to look at a picture in black, heightened, 
in the lights, with a little faint yellow. So much is 
true, and also that the rocks, from which the picture 
takes its name, are of most singular formations, 
such as no modern geologist would care to lecture on, 
the herbace being much the same as to its botanical 
value. But in spite of these and other objections, 
such is the intrinsic power of the work in style of 
drawing and beauty of expression, that nothing 
known, not by the greatest masters, can do more 
than hold their own against it. Just stand a little 
way off, study the heads, and see what they tell 
you—most supreme master of the human face divine. 

Further on I wish to supplement these somewhat 
scattered remarks on our national collection with a 
few suggestions for utilising it more than hitherto 
as a school ; but first, having used the language of 
high commendation as to many works and such as 
deserve thanks for them, I must notice a few cases 
(not many) where the reverse obtains, and fore- 
most among these the “ Ansidei” Raphael must 
ever claim a place, purchased as it was for some 
tremendous sum by the Government in 1885.* The 
bishop saint of Bari is certainly a fine figure worthy 
of the master it is attributed to. The Virgin and 
Child, however, are for sentiment just like two doll 
lay figures, making it hard to conceive how the same 
mighty hand can have produced anything so tame ; 
while the figure of the Baptist, with ill-drawn legs, 
is positively repulsive, both for pose and for expression 
of countenance. Surely Raphael could have had no 
hand in it ! 

Two other doubtful works seem to me “The 
Christ at the Column,” styled Velazquez, and 
“The Dead Roland,” as the catalogue says, commonly 
ascribed to the same. It seems hard to imagine how 
Velazquez, even had he lived, which he did not, to 
extreme old age, could have painted anything so 
rough and dirty as the former, while the “ Roland ” is 
really too stupid to be ascribed to anyone. I should 
require to have'a large acquaintance with authenti- 
cated pictures of a similar standard before I could 
believe in these. Two other cases require calling 
attention to especially ; not as instances of doubt/ul 
nomenclature, but as cases of very inferior pictures 
added to the national collection without justification. 
Of course, I can only state this, as my own opinion, 
for what it may be worth, but as such I offer it that 
the presented picture, No. 1,048, by Jacopo Chimenti 


* It is a pity that the public who supply the money should be 
kept in partial ignorance of the sums spent on all these works. The 


knowledge so imparted would have a salutary effect on future 
purchasers, and teach people that the price of a work is not 
always a fair criterion of its merits. 
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da Empoli, of San Zenobio restoring to life a dead 
child, ought never to have been accepted, being 
strangely without merit. And the work that hangs 
beside it, No. 1,143, with the exception of its being 
earlier in date, and having a finer name attached 
to it, Ridolfo del Ghirlandaio, son of the greater 
Ghirlandaio, is just as strangely deficient. This 
painting, which scems recent to me, is perhaps also a 
gift one, not good to look at in the mouths, or the 
noses, or the eyes, or any bit of it; bad in colour, 
in drawing, in grouping, and in expression, with 
the figure of Jesus falling on its nose, this work 
seems to shine solely by reason of the varnish with 
which it has recently been so polished up—and 
one would think must be the gift of some varnish 
manufactory, for advertising purposes. Indeed, 
frequently I have observed that the worse a picture 
is the more lavishly do the picture-dealers lay on that 
polish which is sure to please some people; such 
pictures, one might say imperiously crave after 
that provincial, nay village, gallery to cart them to 
and house them in permanently. One more picture 
demands a word. Some twenty years since I 
remember being much astonished at seeing a large 
new “ Rembrandt,” or picture ascribed to him, of 
“Christ Blessing the Little Children.” The work 
had, on the whole, interesting qualities, yet a sort of 
coarse realism seemed the prevailing one. The chief 
child in the composition, a little girl about six, is 
painted with one finger in her mouth, very little 
impressed apparently with the sacredness of Him to 
whom she is presented. The whole is ultra-Dutch. 
One is surprised that no old woman is there wiping 
some baby’s nose. I see that in twenty years 
the authorities have deemed it prudent to substitute 
for the revered name of the master Rembrandt that 
of its compound, school of. This is right, and one 
feels appeased. Mr. Frederick Shields, who has 
studied this matter in Holland, informs me the right 
name of this painter is Lievens. 

The new catalogue by Sir Frederick Burton is 
a monument of learning and research. It is only 
somewhat over-full, like Bradshaw’s Guide, for 
poor stupid people in a hurry. One would almost 
wish for another sort of A B C Guide, giving in 
alphabetical order the names of the pictures, as we 
have heard them in our youth, with no more than 
just such items of information as one may rapidly 
desire—birthplace of the artist, who the work came 
Jrom, what was given for it, date of painting, and 
date of acquisition. My old friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Adams, who for the last sixty years had talked of 
coming to London to see the new National Gallery, 
is (or was) a bit of a brush himself, and inde- 
fatigable in his admiration of our old collection as 
in the days when Angerstein, Holwell Carr, and 
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Sir George Beaumont founded it. At length a letter 
informed me he was coming, and I hurried to meet 
him at the gallery. There I did not find him, but 
was informed that a very white-haired clergyman (my 
friend, I ought to add, is close upon ninety) had been 
seen hurrying about the rooms apparently engaged 
in a research that caused him deep distress. On my 
returning home a hurriedly-scrawled note informed 
me that he had returned to his Warwickshire rectory, 
unable to stand the mysterious disappearance of all 
his old favourites—his Domenichinos, his Carraccis, 
his Paul Veroneses, his Michelangelos, his Sebastian 
Del Piombos; “all his pretty ones,” all had disap- 
peared. Once he imagined having come upon one 
of his old favourites; his sight was not over good 
now, but instead of Gaspar Poussin it turned out to 
be painted by one “ Dugget,” and in despair and 
disgust he took the next train back home. Lucky 
if the experiences have not killed him, for I have 
not heard since from my old friend. 

For many long years in all the collections and 
museums here, as on the Continent, one has been 
saddened by sight of and fact of the innumerable 
daubs that daily and weekly are being ‘perpetrated 
under pretence of copying the old masters. 
Perhaps that American lady who intended taking 
her daughter over to Europe, that she might be 
portrayed by one of the old masters, had some 
confused notion that it was in the Louvre or Tra- 
falgar Square that these old men worked. Most 
astonishing works indeed one does see going on 
there. I am told that it is not uncommon, at 
least in Paris, to see whole compositions made out 
of these unfortunate and much calumniated old 
masters. An arm, for instance, from Rembrandt. is 
adapted to a leg from Michelangelo, while a head of 
Greuze sweetens up the composition. 1 would see 
this whole system done away with, not with in- 
humanity though, for human beings are after all 
more important than daubs, or even than chefs- 
@auvre ; also those copyists who for years past have 
made a living out of this strange work I would give 
special tickets to, and allow them to go on. But 
these, once their careers worked out, no other fresh 
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parodists or slanderers of the ancient great should 
be tolerated, nor paintings spread across the globe 
giving lying interpretations of them. On the other 
hand, young students in painting ought to be 
encouraged to come and gain sound ideas in flesh- 
painting and style in drawing by a certain judicious 
and reasonable amount of copying—under experienced 
supervision. I believe that two or three of our 
most skilled flesh-painters and men of style in art 
would easily be induced to give each one hour a 
week to attending at the galleries, and setting young 
students to what is best adapted to their capacities. 

I will now end by noting some pictures such as I 
would recommend any young friend to begin study- 
ing. First, I will mention six heads for copying in 
oil or water colour :— 


1048 A Cardinal. Italian School. 
51 Portrait of a Jew merchant. Rembrandt. 
52 Portrait of Cornelius Vander Geest. Van Dyck. 
352 Chapeau de Poil. Rubens. 
887 Dr. Johnson. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
636 Poet. Palma. 


The following six examples are intended for 
sketching from, smaller in size than the originals, in 
oil or water colour : — 


194 ‘The Judgment of Paris Rubens. 

3 AConcert. Vecellio. Or (635), by the same artist, the blue 
picture with the angel in the sky appearing to the 
shepherds. 

197 A Boar Hunt. Velazquez. Part of the lower portion on 
left-hand corner containing two peasants and a dog. 
45 The Woman taken in Adultery. Rembrandt. 
1138 “ Crucifixion.” Andrea dal Castagno. 
16 Mercury and Venus. Correggio. 


The following six examples are selected for 
drawing from in monochrome with a view to 
improved style in drawing solely :— 


790 The Dead Christ only, in “ The Entombment of our Lord,” 
by Michelangelo. 

744 The Garvagh Raphael. The head of the Virgin and the 
figures of the children separately. ; 

626 Head of a young man by Sandro Botticelli, formerly 
ascribed to Massanie. 

27 Pope Julius II. Raphael. 
1093 The Virgin of the Rocks. 
of the four heads. 

189 Doge Loredano. G. Bellini. 


Da Vinci. 


Separate drawings 


























0.1 JAME URE. 2. 
Dy Fle A LANDSCAPE PA! NTER) Sr, TURE , SWEET LADY, THE PORTRAITURE LAGS ; 
4. T LET ME PREPARE You A’SEAT 
¥ O,Narune , sweer Laby, I’m iDLg TO-DAY; WHERE REST May REMODEL THe SpiRiT That FLAGS; 
PIRIT 
R_ FOR LABOUR HAS FLOWN; FIND Ley ME RECLINE ay YOUR FEET: 
AND LET ME RESPECTFULLY SAy (if I MAY) FIND §0 LET ME GAZE at YOUR DIMPLES ann CURVES, 
Your MOOD 1s AKIN To MY OWN: WHILE LIPS 60 BEWITCHINGLY RIPE 
A SHIMMER— NOW DIMMER— NOW SHADOWS THAT FLIT— (ecorp ME PERMISSION To SOLACE: My NERVES 
Now GLARE , AND A SPRINKLE , ATTEST WITH THIS, my ARCADIAN PIPE. 


A FEMININE DISINCLINATION To SIT” — ba 
LET us BANISH THE SITTING , AND REST. 
3 . 


FAd, NATURE , SWEET LADY, SOME PAINTERS, UNTRUE, 
FLIRT LIGHTLY wip YOU, ANp DEPART 
"JO HEAP THEIR DEVOTION — YOUR NATURAL DUE 
ON CURLED AND BEDIZENED Mis RT: 
Mone FAITHFUL am IT, FOR THE CRITICAL RACE 
Nag TENDENCY 1§ TO MALIGN) 
Confess THE YOUNG LADY HAS NEVER A PLACE ae 
IN ANy PRODUCTION of MINE. “ 


JAS: F.Sutuvan, 
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(Poem and Drawing by J. F. Sullivan. Engraved by R. Taylr.) 
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By WALTER ARMSTRONG, 





S7|HE character of the Dutch col- 
\i lection at Glasgow is distinct 
from that of any other in the 
United Kingdom. It includes 
a certain number of good pic- 
tures by men of the first rank, 
but no small part of its inte- 
rest lies in the illustration it 
affords of artists little known beyond the frontiers of 
their own country. Not often outside the Rijks- 
Museum at Amsterdam are so many fair works to 
be found by those honest painters who fill up the 
crannies, as it were, in the great edifice of Dutch 
seventeenth-century art. The catalogue of the Na- 
tional Gallery, for instance, now (November, 1889) 
contains the names of only sixty Dutchmen alto- 
gether, and I find that in my Glasgow notes I have 
written down those of fifty-two as attached to pictures 
of serious merit. And yet the great names among 
them are comparatively few. Rembrandt, Ruysdael, 
Cuyp, Hobbema, Wouwerman, and Jan Steen—these 
six come near to exhausting the list. There is no 
Metzu, no De Hooch, no Maes, no Hals, no Terborch, 
no Potter, no Vermeer. From this it will be seen 
how largely the value of this section of the gallery 
depends upon the light it casts over the byways 
of a great school. I propose, in what I have to say 
about it here, to group the painters by their localities, 
speaking first of those who worked at Amsterdam, 
then turning successively to Haarlem, Delft, and 
Dordrecht, and finally to what may be called, from 
the artistic standpoint, the Dutch provinces. 

The classification by towns seems to me the best, 
mainly because even those people who take a serious 
interest in art are apt to forget that Holland, like 
Italy, was partitioned into schools, and that the 
painters of Amsterdam, of Haarlem, and of Delft 
were marked off from each other by characteristics 
scarcely less perceptible than those which distinguish 
a Venetian from a Brescian, or a Brescian from a 
Bergamese. Amsterdam was the Venice of Holland 
in more senses than on2z. Speaking generally, it 
is to the men who passed their lives among her 
canals that we must turn for breadth of render- 
ing, for largeness of conception, for depth of colour. 
Haarlem is only a few miles away, but her art has 
its own characteristics. Putting Hals aside, it is 











marked by a certain petitesse, by a love for detail 
both in design and in colour-pattern, and by a 
certain lack of enveloppe. 


These features become 


still more strongly marked at Leyden, persisting even 
for a time in the work of Jan Steen ; while at Delft 
and Dordrecht they are exchanged for the love of 
light and interest in its proceedings which mark 
De Hooch, Vermeer, Albert Cuyp, and Maes. At 
the Hague, at Rotterdam, and at Utrecht, art was 
altogether a smaller, colder, more mechanical affair. 
The distinctions are, no doubt, not sufficiently strong 
to enable us to use them as evidence of a picture’s 
origin. We cannot, as we do so often in the case 
of Italy, decide in the first place whether a picture 
comes from Delft, or Amsterdam, or Dort, and then 
proceed to divine the author. The individualities 
are better marked than the schools. But still the 
variations exist, and should not be ignored. 

But before advancing further on these lines it 
may be well to dismiss a few early men who stand 
to some extent outside the general line of march. 
Among the McLellan pictures, for instance, there is 
a lady’s portrait, formerly given to Daniel Mytens, 
which is clearly a respectable example of Cornelius 
Jonson (Janson, or Janssens) van Ceulen, a painter 
whose fame has, so far, failed to overtake his deserts. 
According to Sandrart, Jonson was an Englishman 
by birth, being born in London, of Spanish-Dutch 
parents. Walpole tells a different tale, but from cir- 
cumstantial] evidence I should be inclined to believe the 
Hollander. Jonson designed carefully, drew elabor- 
ately, painted thinly, and verged on coldness in his 
colour ; all of which points rather to the influence of 
Mytens, who was in England as early as 1622, and 
to the traditions of Holbein and Antonio Mor, than 
to such examplars as might at that time have been 
found in Holland. At his best Jonson was the peer 
of Vandyck in all but colour and that grandeur of 
imagination which led to things like the Blenheim 
Charles I., or the great series of Genoese portraits. 
It is to be hoped that before long a good example of 
his art may find its way into the National Collection, 
when his powers may at last have some chance of 
being understood. What Jonson was to the more 
swinging portraitists of Holland, Pieter Jansz Saen- 
redam was to her later painters of architecture, to 
De Witte especially, and to the still active Johannes 
Bosboom. Saenredam’s interiors are gentle dreams 
of chiaroscuro, avoiding strength of effect and con- 
tenting themselves with suggesting the play of light 
in the great empty naves of the Protestant temples. 
The example at Glasgow—it comes from the Ewing 
collection—does not show the master at his best. 
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Very different from either of these men were Daniel 
Vertangen, a belated cinquecentist and pupil of 
Poelemburg, of whom there are four examples (three 
too many) at Glasgow, and David de Heem, of 
Utrecht, the first of the still-life painters. But the 
latter comes so thoroughly into the sequence that I 
shall reserve him for notice with his artistic progeny. 

And now let us start on the route above marked 
out, and let us begin with Amsterdam, which means 
with its glory, Rembrandt van Rhyn. Six pictures 
are assigned to him at Glasgow. Of these, three 
are certainly genuine, a fourth is doubtful, a fifth is 
partly by the master, and the sixth is altogether false. 
Of the genuine works, by far the finest is the “ Interior 
of a Studio” (379), with an artist, roughly blocked 
on Rembrandt himself, painting from a nude female 
model. The model is Hendrickie Stoffels; she is on 
our left, in a pose recalling some of her master’s Bath- 
shebas, while the painter himself is in half shadow 
on our right. The easel before him is the clumsy 
structure which often recurs in Rembrandt’s work. 
The treatment is sketchy, but decisive ; 
the handling wonderfully free, precise, 
and expressive; the conception as a 
whole a happy variant on a favourite 
theme. A finer Rembrandt of its 
class it would be difficult to name. 
The picture here engraved was at 
one time in the possession of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. He called it an 
“* Achilles,” and used it as an illus- 
tration to one of his Discourses, point- 
ing out how the “head is kept down 
to a very low tone, in order to pre- 
serve this one gradation and distine- 
tion between the armour and the 
face; the consequence is,” he goes 
on, “that, upon the whole, the pic- 
ture is too black.”* It is, in fact, 
a brilliant study of armour, painted 
* about the same year as the “ Un- 
merciful Servant” which Sir Richard 
Wallace lent to the Old Masters last 
winter. No. 378 is a “ Domestic 
Scene,” with one woman reading to 
another by the light of a candle 
shielded from the spectator by the 
reader’s body. The result is a com- 
position of peculiar force, carried out 
with a smoothness and want of ac- 
cent in the brushing scarcely dis- 
tinctive of the great man himself. 
A similar picture was at the Old 
Masters some few years ago. More 


* Discourse VIII., p. 164 (Parchment Edi- 
tion). 
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surely authentic is a capital landscape, with ‘“ Tobit 
and the Angel” (375). ‘This, too, like the man in 
armour, formerly belonged to Sir Joshua. While in 
his possession a mezzotint was scraped from it by 
James McArdell. The most famous Rembrandt in 
the Louvre is the Beuf Ecorché which hangs in the 
long gallery. A similar picture is at Glasgow, and 
so far as the corpse is concerned seems to be also 
by the master. The background, however, is put 
in by some inferior hand. 

The name of Meindert Hobbema recurs six times 
in the Glasgow catalogue. Two of the pictures 
(landscapes, numbered 230 and 231) against which it 
is placed are by Jan van Kessel, of whom the second 
is a fair example ; while a third, the “ Woody Land- 
scape,” numbered 229, is a good early Ruysdael. The 
others are what they pretend to be, but have been 
greatly damaged by cleaning. A small “ Ruined 
Cottage ” (228) must once have been delightful. It 
is now, however, raw in surface, and forced in colour. 
Of the great Jakob van Ruysdael there are, besides 


MAN IN ARMOUR. 
(From the Painting by Rembrandt. Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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the picture posing as a Hobbema, no fewer than five 
perfectly genuine examples. The most fascinating 
is the “ View of Katwyk,” engraved on this page. It 
is an early picture, painted before. Ruysdael was the 
master of composition he became in later life. It is 
full of truth, and the sun on the distant sea gives it 
a curious intimité. In these days English picture 
lovers are unconsciously familiar with many “bits ” 
in Katwyk, for it has been found rich in subjects by 





be noted. It is a “Storm, with a Wreck ” (16), and 
shows a faculty for painting water entirely absent 
from the ordinary run of his works. William Vande- 
velde, too, is present in two first-rate examples, “ A 
Frigate Firing the Evening Gun” (496), and a “ Sea- 
piece, with Men-of-War” (497). The “ Frigate” is 
the finer of the two, and is in every way one of the 
best Vandeveldes extant. William’s brother, Adrian, 
may be divined in a small, once excellent, but now 


VIEW OF KATWYK. 
(From the Painting by Ruysdael. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


many of the modern Dutchmen who are now so 
popular. Another good Ruysdael, of about the same 
period, is a sea-piece, numbered 422; but in pure 
quality both this and the “ Katwyk ” must give way 
to a “ Landscape with Ruins and Figures” (421), 
from the Graham Gilbert collection. It belongs to 
the same period in the master’s development as a 
similar work in the National Gallery. The massive 
brick walls are in both cases those of Brederode 
Castle, the famous stronghold of the “Grand Gueux,” 
which was young as a ruin in the days of Ruysdael. 
By Ludolf Bakhuizen (Mr. Ruskin’s “ Back-some- 
thing”) a sea-piece of quite unusual excellence must 





greatly injured “ Woman with Cattle” (500), and 
his possible relative, Esaias Vandevelde, in a most 
animated little tondo of a“ Fight with Bandits” (494). 
Esaias shares with Dirk Hals, with Avercamp, and 
with Adrian Van der Venne the credit of founding 
the Dutch school of genre. Born at Amsterdam 
about 1590, he was buried at the Hague in 1630. 
It is still a moot point as to what relation, if any, he 
was to the two famous brothers. From the Vande- 
veldes the transition is easy to Aart van der Neer, 
to whom two pictures are ascribed in the catalogue. 
One is a good but much-rubbed “ Moonlight on a 
Dutch Canal ” (313) ; the other, “ A Winter Scene ” 
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(314), the true author of which, as Mr. Bredius was 
the first to point out, is Egbert van der Poel, of Delft. 
The signature has been cleverly changed from Van 
der Poel into Van der Neer; but no one familiar 
with the heavy blunt handling and opaque brown 
tones of Van der Poel can dispute his right to it. 
The picture must, indeed, be reckoned among his best 
productions. It is scarcely inferior to the “ Explosion 
at Delft” in the National Gallery. Aart’s son, 
Eglon, is represented by a mediocre “ Venus and 
Adonis” (315), an example of his classical manner. 
“The Fortified Entrance to a Dutch Town ” (224) 
is a poor and dark picture by Jan van der Heyden. 
Willem Schellineks, the pupil of Du Jardin, shines in 
a “ Landscape with a Sporting Party ” (438) ; while 
the elder Weenix is libelled in a “ Ruins of a Temple” 
(522). One of the most interesting pictures in the 
whole collection is a life-size portrait by the little- 
known Pieter van Anraadt. It represents a musician, 
seated, with a lute in his hands. The painting is a 
little close and smooth, and the picture in general air 
like a magnified Terborch. It is frank, however, in 
colour, and rich in truthful and sympathetic design. 
_ Very little is known of Anraadt. He is supposed 
to have been a pupil of Terborch, in whose town of 
Deventer he married and passed the latter years of his 
life. He died in 1681. Three of his productions are 
in the Amsterdam Gallery, but few have wandered 
elsewhere. With the exception of two flower painters, 
of whom I propose to speak presently, this completes 
the list of those artists who were more exclusively 
connected with Amsterdam. 

Nothing by the great and supreme master of 
Haarlem has found its way to Glasgow, whose 
citizens must take the express to Edinburgh if they 
want to shake hands with Hals. Adrian van Ostade, 
who may be put next to him, is present in one excel- 
lent interior, a “ Peasants Drinking and Smoking ” 
(325), which belongs to the same period as the 
** School” in the Louvre, and in several copies and 
pasticcios. His younger brother, Isaac, is to be seen 
in one of his best productions, “ A Fish Auction on 
the Beach” (332), to which warm colour, truthful 
atmosphere, and broad decisive handling give a pecu- 
liar charm. Adrian’s pupil, Dusart, is at his worst in 
a small “ Musicians” (121), from the Ewing col- 
lection. A panel with the same title scarcely shows 
Jan Miense Molenaer, a gifted but erratic painter— 
who now makes a good figure in the National Gal- 
lery—at his best ; but Gaspar Netscher, the importa- 
tion from Heidelberg, appears to some advantage in 
a picture of “Three Nymphs Decorating a Statue of 
Venus ” (318). Of eight pictures given to the dex- 


terous and superficial Berchem, the best are “ Breaking 
the Ice on a River” (33), and “ A View near Tivoli” 
(36). 


Solomon Ruysdael, Jan Wynants, Willem 
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Romeyn, and Abraham Verboom, are represented by 
fair, and Phillips Wouwerman by a short series of 
very good, examples. The three best are ‘“ The 
Market Cart” (544), “Landscape with Horseman ” 
(545), and “The Halt of Travellers ” (546). The 
best, again, of these is the second. It is brown but 
transparent in tone, fat in impasto, and unusually 
imaginative in idea. A storm-cloud in the sky has 
happily preserved its buoyancy, and adds much to the 
poetic effect of the whole. 

The Delft section is represented by a second 
capital Van der Poel, a “ Fire at Night” (343) ; by a 
fair Pieter van Asch, an obscure but not unskilful 
painter, by whom there is a good landscape in the 
Council Hall of Delft; and by a good and signed 
specimen of Anthonis Palamedes. The painters of 
Leyden are left to depend on Frans Mieris and Jan 
Steen. To Mieris two pictures are ascribed. In one, 
“The Malady of the Heart” (289), the capital figures 
stand against a repainted background ; in the other, 
a “ Music Lesson” (290), some details recall the 
manner of Abraham de Pape, who seldom, however, 
indulged in so much colour. The condition of the 
picture is such that no positive judgment can be 
arrived at. The one example of Jan Steen is both 
good and important. It is repaired here and there, and 
the surface has been allowed to become very thirsty. 
The subject is the fami//e Steen merrymaking. Ma- 
dam Steen lolls and swings her glass in front, while 
husband, children, and domestics play the fool about 
her. The painting of the chief figure is splendid, 
as may be guessed from the engraving given opposite. 

Passing on to Dordrecht, its great master, Cuyp, 
is to be enjoyed, with some reserve, in a perpetra- 
tion quite out of his usual groove. The subject is 
“ Christ entering Jerusalem ” (93). It differs scarcely 
at all, in essentials, from those pictures of skating on 
the Maas at sunset which are to be found in various 
collections. Lord Yarborough has a magnificent 
example, which will be visible, I fancy, at Burlington 
House soon after these lines are in print. As to the 
quality of the Glasgow picture, it is not easy to 
decide. The varnish is dark and stained, and in 
many ways it would be the better for attention at the 
hands of some capable picture doctor. The subject 
is conceived with very great naiveté. The procession 
makes its way into Jerusalem from left to right. 
People throng the sides of the road, climb into the 
trees, and fling their clothes before the feet of the 
ass on which Christ is seated. A technical fault has 
been made in the choice of a tint for His drapery. 
This is a bluish-crimson quite out of tune with the 
colours about it. Albert’s uncle, Benjamin Geritsz 
Cuyp, keeps his nephew company with a capital pic- 
ture of a “Quack Doctor” (97), in which there is 
much of Brauwer’s spirit. 
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I need not insist upon a series of examples, mostly 
of fair quality, of men like De Blieck, Breenbergh, 
Hoet, and Hondius; like Begeyn, of the Hague; 
Ossenbeeck, of Rotterdam; and Bloemart, Cuylen- 
borch, and Hondecoeter, of Utrecht. On one picture 
by an Utrecht man I must, however, dwell for a 
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is pleasing, especially in the skill with which the 
tall figure on the steps is made to echo another in the 
foreground. The general colour is too brown, but the 
handling is broad and decisive, and the aérial effect 
good. Altogether it shows that Andries Both has 
other claims to remembrance than his melancholy 





THE DUTCH (STEEN) FAMILY. 


(From the Painting by Jan Steen. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


moment; I mean the “Charity Dinner” (47), by 
Andries Both. A considerable composition in which 
figures and background are alike by Andries, is a 
rarity, and so this one at Glasgow is all the more 
important. The conception can be better under- 
stood from the woodcut (p. 141) than from any 
words of mine. The scene is apparently a convent 
in Rome, but the beggars who troop to be fed have 
about them a quasi-Dutch look. The composition 





death and the capital figures he painted for his 
brother. 

The only things which remain to be noticed are 
some nine pictures of flowers and still-life which hang 
together in the first room. Of these the earliest in 
date are a pair of still-life groups by David de Heem the 
elder, the pioneer in Holland of this form of activity. 
David was born as early as 1570, while he died in 
1632. These two examples of his art are excellent 
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in quality, fat, rich, and decided in touch, and of a 
silvery coolness in tone. The objects depicted are 
peaches, grapes, lemons, lobsters, prawns, glasses of 
water, &c. Mr. Paton’s catalogue says that David 
was “greatly surpassed” by his son Jan. So far 
as what dealers call importance goes, that is true; 
but in the essentials of art, granting that the works 
here and elsewhere ascribed to David the elder 
are really his, 
the father was 
not so very 
far behind his 
offspring. Jan 
has. two pic- 
tures at Glas- 
gow, both fine, 
and one, “ Fruit 
and Still-Life ” 
(215), superb. 
The subject is 
a blue Delft 
basin on a table, 
loaded with 
fruit and sur- 
rounded with 
various odds 
and ends, such 
as a piece of 
bread, some 
opened oysters, 
&e. Technical- 
ly, Dutch paint- 
ing scarcely 
went beyond 
the best pic- 
tures of the De 
Heems, of Wil- 
lem Kalf, of Jan 
Vendevelde, or 
of Willem 
Klaasz Heda, 
and the care- 
lessness_ with 
which most people pass them over in galleries is a 
pity. A much less artistic but more energetic in- 
dividuality was that of Jan Van Huysum. Huysum 
had the skill of a clever butler in arranging flowers, 
and the patience of a Van der Werff in painting 
them. In his pictures, however, we miss the cool 
deep tints, the rich impast, the open graceful com- 
position of his more refined predecessors. Of two 
examples at Glagow, the better is a “Group of 
Flowers in a Globular Glass Vase” (241). An- 
other and much larger picture is less tasteful in 
arrangement, and has a hot and discordant back- 











ITINERANT MUSICIAN, 
(From the Painting by Adrian van Ostade.) 


ground. - Huysum’s rival, Rachel Ruysch, is present 
in one first-rate example (417), and in one not so 
good (416). The flowers in the former are well 
arranged and fairly warm in colour, while the shadows 
and the background are much clearer and more 
luminous than usual. 

Before bringing these notes on the Glasgow Gal- 
lery to an end, I cannot forbear reiterating the hope 
that the en- 
deavours now 
being made to 
give the pic- 
tures a worthy 
home may be 
successful, and 
that without 
any prolonged 
delay. The col- 
lection has en- 
countered many 
dangers. At 
one time, I am 
told, it was 
proposed by 
some enterpris- 
ing but modest 
baillie to take 
down all those 
canvases in 
which the nude 
appeared, and 
export them to 
Japan! “There,” 
he explained, 
“they don’t 
mind _naked- 
ness!” It is 
also whispered 
that in the days 
when the rooms 
were used as a 
sort of Grosve- 
nor Gallery— 
for balls and other profane purposes—a. dealer was 
allowed to remove a dozen or so of the pictures, 
paying what may, or may not, have been a fair 
equivalent. Such goings-on have at last been made 
impossible by the merit of the pictures themselves. 
From a byword the collection has become a thing 
of which its owners, or at least the more enlightened 
among them, are beginning to be proud. Once let 
it be established in a dignified home, and this pride 
is sure to lead to a rapid growth of the collection, 
for which there is plenty of material in Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood. 
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AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


HE Winter Exhibition at Burlington House 
differs in several important particulars from 
many that have preceded it. The schools of Italy 
are entirely unrepresented. There is nothing that is 


added the extremely interesting display of the designs 
of Alfred Stevens, in the round, in low and high 
relief, and on drawing-paper. 

Rather unnecessarily, it may be, has the attempt 





THOMAS HOWARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL. 


(From the Portrait by Vandyek. 


French, nothing that is German, nothing that is 
early Flemish; and the representation of English 
work has this peculiarity—that Turner is represented 
by no drawings at all, and by only a couple of 
canvases, good enough in their different kinds, but 
hardly characteristic. The strength of the show 
lies in three departments of pictorial art: in the 
English school apart from Turner, in the great 
Dutch school of the seventeenth century, and in a 
gvoup of pictures by Velasquez; to which may be 
633 


In the Possession of the Duke of Sutherland. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


been made to deny Velasquez’s authorship to several 
of the works exhibited under his name. In these 
artistic disturbances, these questionings of attribu- 
tion, too little account is taken of the inequality 
even of a great man’s work. Not to find in each 
canvas the obvious inspiration of a great artist is by 
no means of necessity to discover that a great artist 
had no hand in the picture. Velasquez was a Court 
painter; he could not always wait on the prompt- 
ings of his muse; and sometimes, in obedience 
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to Court commands, that which was the result of 
inspiration yesterday had to be repeated in dulness 


to-day. Now, Sir Clare Ford’s portrait of Mariana’ 


of Austria is a Velasquez, it would seem—the lady 
was painted several times by the master, and can- 
not have been painted each time with either of 
the two delights known to an artist: the charm of 
the fresh, or the charm of the familiar and the 
wished-for. Mariana of Austria could never have 
‘inspired Velasquez as Lady Hamilton inspired 
Romney. There was nothing magnetic in her 
presence ; there was nothing we would not willingly 
have passed away from; yet we find him recording 
her—as, for the matter of that, we find him recording 
Philip and Don Balthazar Carlos—with the business- 
like capacity of the complete craftsman—nay, with 
the dexterity which is his own. 

Perhaps the three pictures by Velasquez which 
visitors to the Old Masters will remember most 
this year are the portraits of an Admiral of the 
Spanish Fleet, Adrian Pulido Pareja, and of Don 
Balthazar Carlos, and the wonderful and quite ex- 
ceptional nudity, “‘ Venus and Cupid.” The portrait 
of the Admiral, lent by the Duke of Bedford, is 
marked by the audacity and dash, the sleight of 
hand, which are Velasquez’s so much. The popular 
conception of finish is more nearly approached in 
the Queén’s possession, the “ Don Balthazar Carlos ;” 
but the greatest interest of all belongs to the 
“Venus and Cupid,” pintura deshonesta, the Spain 
of Velasquez’s own day would have called it, with 
something of the austerity of the Puritan. In truth, 
it records the nude figure with refinement, coupled 
of course with the utmost realism. The allegory 
is of the lightest and slightest kind; one would 
even doubt whether in the first instance allegory 
was in Velasquez’s thoughts at all. There was pro- 
bably an engaging model, and the artist had the 
wish to record her; she was posed at full length 
upon the silks and draperies of the studio; she was 
seen from behind. Why should ‘not her face be 
reflected in a hand-mirror? Why should not a 
Cupid bend over the scene? It is said that 
Velasquez painted this picture in emulation of 
Titian‘ With the kind of theme with which it 
deals, Titian was continually occupied. And the 
great Venetian brought to the matter a subtlety of 
colour, a suavity of form, which were beyond the 
Spaniard; yet the realism of the Spaniard does 
not cease to be refined, and in his unflinching 
presentation of a selected Nature he is not un- 
mindful of the exactions of Art. It may be in- 


teresting to add that this quite exceptional and 
quite noble Velasquez comes to us from a remote 
country-house in Yorkshire, within a mile of the 
spot at which the Greta runs into the Tees, amidst 
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the scenery with which Turner has familiarised all 
the lovers of his art. 

The collection of Dutch pictures owes the greater 
part of its value to the large and splendid loan of 
Lord Ashburton. Before these pictures are sent 
into the country—they are going, almost immedi- 
ately, to the famous “ Grange,” it seems—it is well 
that they should be seen for once by the London 
public. Nothing can be more notable than the 
Rembrandt: a portrait of the painter himself, as he 
approaches old age; and it seems to be a contented 
old age, full by no means of the remembrance of his 
disasters, of the want of appreciation which the public 
at Amsterdam—nay, which some of his own earlier 
friends—had displayed at a certain period, towards 
this revealing genius. The expression is less weighty 
than in that of the magnificent portrait, at Vienna, 
of Rembrandt in advanced years. With what in- 
sight the features of the face have been beheld, and 
with what magic of the brush they have been ren- 
dered, it is easy to imagine. The general level 
reached by the Dutch pictures in the exhibition is 
so high that it seems almost ungracious to select 
particular instances ; but apart from Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s splendid series of contributions—which include 
an almost unequalled Metsu, “A Lady Drawing ;” 
a Nicholas Maes, “ A Woman Sewing; ” and one of 
the most delicate of Terburgs, ‘‘ The Music Lesson ” 
—there should be’ mentioned Lord Wantage’s Jan 
Steen; Lord Yarborough’s Cuyp, an evening scene 
upon the ice; the Queen’s Ostade, “An Interior ; ” 
and Mr. Samuel Joseph’s charming little Maes, a 
seated woman nursing a child. And having indi- 
cated, thus roughly and briefly, a few of the very 
diamonds and sapphires of a collection in which nearly 
everything is indeed a precious stone, we may pass 
on to the English pictures, and to the designs of 
Mr. Alfred Stevens. First, however, one word in 
recognition of the presence of one noble Vandyck 
portrait—the counterfeit presentment, charged to 
the full with dignity and elegance, of that Lord 
Arundel who was almost the first of English “ col- 
lectors ;” a nobleman who, in a troubled time, found 
leisure to occupy himself with the paintings of Van- 
dyck and the etchings of Wenceslaus Hollar. Here 
is seen at its best Vandyck’s peculiar capacity for 
interpreting that which was noble and that which 
was refined—whatsoever things are pure and are of 
good report. 

A landscape-painter who may be praised with 
warmth and yet with fairness, but whom it is surely 
the fashion of the moment to praise a little too 
much, is represented by some popular and very charac- 
teristic examples. John Constable’s “ Dedham Lock, 
or the Leaping Horse,” a work in the possession of 
the Royal Academy, was painted within about a 
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year of the time when a certain recognition was 
accorded to Constable through the display in Paris 
of the refined and exquisite picture which Mr. Henry 
Vaughan not long ago presented to the National 
Gallery. Perhaps nothing shows better than this 
“ Leaping Horse” Constable’s qualities, in union 
with Constable’s defects. The originality of the 
master is evident. In producing his own art he has 
resolutely forgotten the art that has gone before him. 
What sparkle, what freshness, what almost obtrusive 
realism !—what a pride, so to say, in the absence of 
selection in his work! He loved English scenery 
genuinely ; he looked at it keenly and, of course, 
with affection ; but it was its very homeliness, toge- 
ther with its changes of light and colour, that he 
prized the most. Not for him, or for him only upon 
rare occasions, concord of line, suavity of contour. 
Constable is like many painters—but perhaps it can 
hardly be asserted that he is like the greatest—in 
refreshing most of all the real student of his art 
by the vividness of his sketches from nature, by 
the charm of his first impressions. Two canvases 
belonging to this order of his work are to be seen 
at the Old Masters: one of them—a view, if one 
may call it so, of the Chain Pier at Brighton— 
endowed with the fascination of a luminous and 
moving sky ; and the other is for once not so much 
a vivid, as a perfectly exquisite and restful, vision of 
the broad Vale of Stour, with a stream winding as 
picturesquely as if its course had been taken amidst 
the hills of the North, with the tower of Dedham 
Church rising out of the low woodland, its topmost 
storey cutting the otherwise unbroken line of the 
sea. This sketch is notable, even amongst the work 
of Constable, for airiness and breadth: in colour it 
is of exquisite silveriness. 

In contrast with Constable’s rarely-chastened 
realism must be set that which was, in his later 
time, Gainsborough’s rarely-disturbed convention- 
ality; and of that there is a very magnificent 
instance in his picture of the “ Market Cart.” 
Gainsborough began, as a student of Hobbema and 
Wynants was likely to begin, by an effort at refined 
realism. As time went on, he became more sensible 
of the advantages of artistic convention; and did 
not seek so much to imitate, as to nobly suggest, 
or, it might be, yet more nobly depart from. A 
wonderfully luminous sky—the sky of a true English 
day, though a happy one—floats over the hillside 
and the plain, in his “ Market Cart.” But Gaspar 
Poussin would himself not have been dissatisfied with 
the sacrifice of local truth to the requirements of 
style which Gainsborough makes—willingly enough, 
it seems—in the treatment of his foliage; and the 
way in which the figures are grouped around the 
cart upon the roadside is (as much as the figures 


in the “ Flint Castle” of Turner) worthy of the art 
of Wouvermans and the art of Ostade. Gains- 
borough’s portraiture interests us less keenly this 
year than does this admirable instance of his power 
to present, not always the landscape of fact, but the 
landscape of charm. Not that I would underrate 
for one moment the earlier instances of his landscape 
art, of which, perhaps, the “‘ Great Cornard ”’ picture 
in the National Gallery stands for highest example. 
Indeed, it is likely that upon the whole the earlier 
works may be found the more desirable and the more 
engaging. Only now and then, in the later time, 
do we come upon so consummate an instance of 
artistry as I have here been speaking of. Sometimes 
Gainsborough is apparently too indulgent of himself 
in forgetting nature altogether ; sometimes, in this 
later work, we have only the method and the style, 
nothing of the personal impression. 

It will be a surprise to some people—and a few 
days ago it would have been a surprise to myself— 
that I should place a landscape of Callcott’s at all 
in that first line which is Gainsborough’s and 
Constable’s by right; but Callcott painted very 
variously at different times in his career; and while 
“old” Crome was still living, and while Turner 
was in his middle period, Calleott had at least the 
incentives to paint with solidity and simplicity, and 
to see the world with dignity and breadth. He has 
done these things; there is the utmost learning 
and the utmost charm in his landscape of “ Hamp- 
stead Heath.” It might be Mousehold Heath, or a 
Yorkshire moorland, in its seeming remoteness from 
the metropolitan and the Cockney. To have been 
capable, even once, of such a production, Callcott 
must be deserving of a higher place than one has 
been wont to accord him. 

The only other landscape which it is incumbent 
to mention is the “Sion House” of Richard Wilson. 
Richard Wilson has done nobler work and subtler 
work ; but is it possible not to be grateful for the 
restfulness and the style, the luminousness and the 
harmony, of his vision of a portion of the valley of 
the Thames in the afternoon hours of a day in 
splendid autumn? Wilson’s reticence, his dignity, 
his unity in composition, are virtues one would fain 
impress upon—nay, one would violently drum into 
—the Paris-trained student of to-day. 

The most important Reynolds group in the 
galleries is no doubt that of “The Braddyll Family” 
—important, but not great, however. A singularly 
characteristic meditative grace belongs to that por- 
trait of Lady Carlisle (of which an illustration ap- 
pears on page 149); and the charm of a light 
and simple, and so immediately-grasped, allegory is 
recognised in the “‘ Hope Nursing Love,” which, 
again, was engraved—dare I say, so admirably ?—in 
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this very magazine two or three months ago. The 
Academy catalogue reminds us that there are three 
versions of the “Hope Nursing Love.” One, be- 
longing to Lord St. Germans, was exhibited thirteen 
years since; and another, belonging’ to Lord Lans- 
downe, so lately as in 1884. -It is impossible to 
look at the picture without recognising the impul- 
siveness of the figure’s action, and, though one 
must allow now for the injuries which time has 
inflicted upon work often experimental in technique, 
there may be recognised in the chestnut hair of the 








goes trustfully—nay, radiantly—forward, towards 
what green pastures, what still waters of the mind! 
After the children of Romney, the children of William 
Peters may seem a little lacking in naiveté. But 
Peters’s picture of a boy and girl, one of whom holds 
grapes in the hand, and the other a garland of 
flowers, ought not—with its pretty suggestion of a 
Boucher made blameless—to escape notice. Morland 
is not seen at his amplest, or I would say something 
about him. Nor Wilkie at his best, though it is 
interesting to study him in so unusual a manifesta- 





SHEEP-WASHING. 
(From the Painting by Sir David Wilkie, R.A. In the Possession of the Rev. C. Gibbons, Engraved by C. Carter.) 


young nursing figure something of the glory of 
Venetian colour, and in the full contours something 
of the sumptuousness of Venetian line. Romney, 
for years a fashionable person, was satisfied too often 
with fashionable successes—painted the ladies of his 
period with a somewhat empty grace, with an ab- 
sence of modelling, sometimes even with an absence 
of individuality. Two things inspired him, however 
—one was the presence of Lady Hamilton, the other 
was the child-life of the gentler classes; and it is 
this last which he has indicated with faultless truth 
and spirit in the sketch of a portion of the large 
picture at Warwick Castle. A girl leads a boy, who 


od 


tion of his art as is afforded by the picture of 
“ Sheep- Washing.” 

It is time, however, in any case, that the reader 
should be reminded of the work of Alfred Stevens. 
He has seen it, perhaps, in several places before now, 
without knowing it—seen the conventional lion on 
the British Museum railings; seen that monument 
to the great soldier in St. Paul’s, which is to be com- 
pared with only the finest of the sculptured tombs 
of Italy ; had a cast-iron stove, perhaps, from the 
Coalbrookdale Company, in which the splendid 
design gives dignity to a vulgar material. But I 
shall venture to suppose that he has not hitherto 
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is at Burlington House? The two great groups of 
figures, Truth and Falsehood, Courage and Cowardice, 
are indeed hardly details. They are principal fea- 


troubled himself about Alfred Stevens overmuch. 
There is one thing of which by a visit to the 
Academy he may be convinced—that is, that for 





THE COUNTESS OF CARLISLE, 
(From the Portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. In the Possession of the Earl of Carlisle. Engraved by C. Carter.) 











inventiveness, largeness of style, perfect adaptation 
of means to an end, Alfred Stevens as sculptor, 
and more especially as ornamentist, has not been 
equalled in England. Will the visitor but take the 
occasion to inspect carefully the details even of the 
Wellington Monument, of which the sketch model 


tures ; and were ever principal features more nobly 
conceived and executed? But the skill of the man, 
his flexibility and readiness of resource, are shown 
in his treatment of the various reliefs. How effec- 
tively he can contrast one with another! And in 
frieze and cornice how he displays his sense of the 
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patterning of a given space! What dignity is in 
his work ; and how directly is he the descendant of 
Michelangelo in design, and of Raphael in occasional 
draughtsmanship! The spirit of the Renaissance 
is in him; nor does he lack the technique to properly 
embody it. Would that he had been permitted to 
carry out, not alone the greater portion of the 
Wellington Monument (for even that, it must be 
remembered, at St. Paul’s is not in its complete 
state) and the decorations of Dorchester House, 
which include what must be the very finest of 
modern mantelpieces, but the splendid bronze door 
which, in emulation of a great Florentine, he had 
designed for the Museum of Practical Geology in 
a narrow West End street ; and still more the monu- 
ment which was to commemorate the site of the 
first Great Exhibition of 1851! 

Many a drawing, some in red chalk (these are 
chiefly life-studies), some with the fine pencil-point, 
attest the largeness of Alfred Stevens’s touch, and 
the ' fertility and appropriateness of his designs. 
His decoration on a dagger, his decoration of a 
plate, his scheme for the decoration of the huge 
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domed Reading-Room at the British Museum, 
alike display the power, the grace, the appropriate- 
ness which were his characteristics. Mr. Walter 
Armstrong, to whom we owe the carefully-con- 
sidered and admirably-illustrated “Life” of this 
most potent artist, reminds me that in the house 
which he built himself, near the foot of Haverstock 
Hill, there may yet be seen—if one inquires for. it 
with discretion—some very interesting work. The 
Royal Academy, which did not elect Stevens among 
its members—owing, it is said, however, to nothing 
more unforgivable than a blunder—has deserved well 
of the art-studying public in gathering together all 
those evidences of Stevens’s genius which are now at 
Burlington House. He stood alone in his own day ; 
he would stand alone ina sense were he living now in 
ours—alone in actual achievement. But there might 
certainly be counted upon at the present time, in the 
first place, a band of comrades, hardly his equals, 
but his willing admirers ; and, in the second, a public 
much larger and more sympathetic than any which, 
in the sluggish days of some thirty years ago, it was 
his privilege to address—his obligation to work for. 





“SAVED.” 


PainteD BY FRANK BRAMLEY. 


R. FRANK BRAMLEY, the painter of 
“Saved,” which will be remembered as 

being among the foremost works by “ outsiders” 
in last year’s Academy exhibition, is now identified 
with the “Newlyn School,” as much by reason of 
his choice of residence as by the tenets of his artistic 
faith. But he does not belong to the French-edu- 
cated section of the young artists of to-day, to whom 
we look to carry on the traditions of the English 
school. He is in reality a product of the modern 
Flemish system. Born in Lincolnshire—in Sibsey, 
near Boston, to be more exact—in 1857, Mr. Bramley 
commenced his artistic life at the Lincoln School of 
Art, under Mr. E. R. Taylor, who has since been 
promoted to be head-master of the Birmingham 
School of Art. In 1879 the young student placed 
himself under M. Verlat, the famous professor of the 
still more famous Academy of Antwerp, and in the 
following year gained the first place in the painting 
competition. In 1882 he went to Venice, from 
which, however, ill-health drove him two years later. 
In 1883 “ Weaving Nets” and “ Bead-stringers ” 


represented him at the Academy; these were fol- 
lowed in 1886, after he had made Newlyn his home, 
by “ Domino ”—a highly successful study in whites 
—and by “Eyes and No Eyes” in 1887. Of his 
“Weaving a Chain of Grief ”’—admirable alike in 
execution and sentiment—which appeared at the 
exhibition of the New English Art Club in 1888, we 
have already spoken in these columns, while of “A 
Hopeless Dawn” we published an engraving in our 
last volume. We are hardly prepared to say that 
“Saved” touches so true a note of dramatic, or, 
one might fairly say, of tragic power, as “A Hope- 
less Dawn;” but it must be remembered that the 
composition is a far more elaborate one, and the 
problem of lights and colours much more difficult of 
solution. Of the picture itself, all that need be said 
is that it wants but the mellowing effect of time to 
place it very high among the accomplishments of 
the painter, while the completeness with which the 
affecting story is told and the facile skill with which 
it is drawn combine to make it intelligible and 
appreciated by all who see it. M. H.S. 
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A LESSON 
THE VINE 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


N the Assyrian treatment of the vine (Fig. 1, p. 127) 
one finds, of course, the archaic formality of the 
period of Nimroud, but at the same time a certain 
adherence to the natural type—which has not varied 
from that day to this. If the leaves are all spread flat 
against the wall, they are quite unmistakable in shape. 
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FIG. 12,—PEN-WORK. 





(After Albrecht Diirer.) 


If the branches are symmetrically displayed, there is 
a suggestion in that of the way fruit trees are still 
trained in modern orchard-houses. Again, there is a 
sort of natural spring in the lines themselves; and 
in the arrangement of the five branches (which is 
not according to nature), I seem to see a reference 
to the veining of the vine leaf: at all events, this 
arbitrary grouping is so characteristic of the Ninevite 
sculptures, that it can scarcely be accidental, and 
must almost certainly have some symbolic meaning. 
The irregular shape of the Assyrian grape bunches 
is a curious concession to nature, seeing that some of 
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(WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR.) 


them stand up on end, and that the grapes are just 
square. It will be noticed that leaves and fruits do 





FIG. 13.—FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 


not occur in the order in which a botanist would place 
them, and that the tendrils are made use of only as 











FIG. 14.—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


a convenient termination at the end of each branch. 
The Etruscan treatment (2, p. 128) is, if not more 





FIG. 15.—ELIZABETHAN VINE SCROLL. 


natural, at least more florid. The stem, indeed, 
diminishes in thickness towards its extremity, and 
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is clothed at the same time with smaller leaves ; 
but the stem itself is a mere wave line, and the 
leaves, though founded on a more graceful natural 
variety than the Assyrian, are less unmistakably 
vine leaves. That is a rather curious thing in 
the decorative treatment of the vine in early art. 
There is no plant 
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been the erroneous notion that the leaf grew from 
a point of junction between the tendril and the 
stalk. Perhaps the most natural thing in this de- 
sign is the way in which it is composed, very much 
in the way of the trellis—another method of train- 
ing that has survived without change from the be- 

ginning of vine 





growing that va- 
ries more as to 
the shape of its 
leaves — heart- 
shaped, round, 
angular in out- 
line, divided into 
three or five, the 
divisions deeply 
eut or scarcely 
noticeable, some- 
times not seen 
at all; and yet 
it is the rarest 
thing in the 
world to find in 
any ornamental 
version of the 
plant more than SYD 
a single type of 5 
leaf. That is one 
point at least in 
which there is 
opportunity for 
a new departure 
in design and to 
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painting are, for e 
the most part, 
more obviously << 
twirls of the © 
brush than trans- 


cripts from na- 
ture. Even when 
they are branch- 
ed they take the 
lines of our old 
friend the spiral 
scroll, and are graceful where in nature they would 
be vigorous: there is never anything like clutch 
in them. The artist seems sometimes just to have 
realised that leaf and tendril grew from somewhere 
about the same point on the stem, but no more. 
If he had any definite idea at all of the relation 
between leaf and tendril, it would appear to have 
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FIG. 16.—JAPANESE VINE. 





culture. The 
bunches, besides, 
do hang down, 
obedient to the 
law of gravita- 
tion. 

Tn later Clas- 
sic sculpture, es- 
pecially in Ro- 
man work, the 
vine leaf is often 
represented na- 
turally; only, 
again, without 
the variety of 
nature, one shape 
wv doing duty 

throughout. And 
- here also we find 
the tendrils al- 
ways deliber- 
ately made softer 
than in the liv- 
ing plant. They 
have no inclina- 
tion to twine 
themselves round 
anything : they 
are not much 
more than grace- 
ful scroll lines. 
What growth 
there may be is 
certainly not stu- 
died from the 
particular plant. 
Leaves, tendrils, 
fruits, occur 
where the artist 
has oecasion for 
them. There is a 
touch of nature 
in the thickening of the leaf-stalk at its base, but 
this feature also is softened down to gracefulness ; it 
is rather suggested than expressed. The very grapes 
are frequently reduced to a bunch of five or seven. 

In the Greco-Roman border, from a Pompeian 
bronze in the Museum at Naples (3, p. 128), the thick- 
ening of the leaf-stalk is indicated ; but the growth is 
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again absolutely arbitrary. The leaf, though like 
enough to nature, could not be identified with any 
degree of certainty were it not for the accompanying 





FIG. 17.—DAMASCENED LEAF (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 


grapes and tendrils, but for which evidence it might 
just as well pass for maple, or crane’s-bill, or hibiscus. 

Such corroborative evidence of identity is often 
needed. In the process of adaptation to ornamental 
conditions, the unmistakable character of a plant is 
not uncommonly eliminated. In Gothic ornament 
one has frequently to take the vine leaf on faith, 
failing grapes, and more particularly tendrils. The 
grapes are sometimes as remote from nature as the 
leaves, and the scale to which the bunches are reduced 
often removes them still farther from recognition. 
It is possible that the mulberry is sometimes mistaken 
for the vine. The leaf of the white mulberry of 
Lombardy is much more like a certain conventional 
vine leaf than the vine leaf itself, whilst the compact 
little bunches of diminutive berries look occasionally 
much more like mulberries than any grapes one has 
seen (4, p. 129). 

It is only our familiarity with such convention 
which enables us to realise that the Spanish Gothic 
foliage from the Cathedral of Toledo (5, p. 129) 
stands for the vine. 

For growth the Moorish sculptor has simply 
branched a spiral line. His vine leaves would answer 
at least as well for briony leaves, and his berries 
would do as well for briony berries. His reason for 
bunches of three was doubtless symbolic. He has 
not bothered himself about tendrils at all. Probably 
he was happiest over his diaper behind the foliage, 
which is Moorish ornament, pure and simple. 

The more resolutely ornamental vine of pure Arab 
carving (6, p. 130) is, curiously enough, much more 
suggestive of nature, whilst professedly avoiding 
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it. The treatment of the tendrils is a peculiarly 
happy feature in a most satisfactory design. Asa 
representation of the vine, it may not be alto- 
gether adequate—it pretends to nothing of the kind 
—but as a piece of surface ornament suggested by 
a natural type, it is, in its way, about perfect. 

The Byzantine vine (7, p. 131) from Ravenna is 
not without a certain grace, rudely as it is carved. 
The lines are distinctly ornamental, and the way in 
which the tendrils are used to fill the side spaces is 
a most ingenious adaptation of familiar classic lines 
to quite a new purpose. The objectivn to it is that 
it suggests the growth of tendrils in a contrary 
direction. The charm of work like this lies to a 
great extent in its naiveté. The triangular grouping 
of the grapes, at once symbolic and ornamental, fore- 
shadows a treatment very common indeed in Gothic 
work. The berries may be taken as evidence that 
the thirteenth-century Gothic scroll from Notre 
Dame in Paris (8, p. 131) is meant for the vine; and 
there is some likeness in the leaves, when one looks 
for it. We may take it also, I suppose, that the 
much more conventional scroll work of the early Gothic 
period did symbolic duty for the vine. 

In the middle Gothic period naturalism was more 
considered than ornament. It is not till about the 
fourteenth century that we find again really interest- 
ing ornamental treatment of natural form. The Gothic 
sculptors deliberately designed their leaves, as it were, 
into set spaces, into a square, a diamond, a circle, 
a vesica, and so on, taking that as the general outline 
of the leaf. This would come about in a very simple 
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FIG. 18.—MOSAIC VINE LEAF. 


(From Pompeii.) 


way. They began, probably, by blocking out the 
five-pointed leaf mass; then hollowed out the main 
divisions ; and, finally, notched the edges. In rough- 
ing out their design, they would find that some 
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other mass—diamond, square, or what not—came 
better; they adopted it accordingly, and the detail of 
the leaf had to follow suit. Hence such treatment of 
the leaf as we find in Figs. 9, 10, designed to conform 
to an outline of diamond or vesica shape, or in Fig. 4, 
where it is made, to- 
gether with the berries, 
to fit the spaces formed 
by the waved stem and 
the margin of the border. 

The Gothic sculptor 
sometimes went so far 
as to rough out the 
foliations of his scroll 
in the form of trefoils, 
leaving it apparently to 
the inspiration of the 
moment to determine 
afterwards which of 
these should be finished 
as leaves and which as 
grape bunches. In a 
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more of fifteenth-century Gothic window tracery 
than of growth. The ornamental arrangement of 
the tendrils is ingenious, as is the way in which the 
grapes form a sort of diaper on the background. 
This is a device not uncommon in late Gothic work, 
especially German work 
—Albert Diirer’s, for 
example (Fig. 12). 
Diirer, to tell the 
truth, had but poor in- 
vention in ornament. 
His facile pen is con- 
tinually running away 
with him. His flour- 
ishes remind one too 
much of the writing 
master of a more re- 
cent generation. The 
vine scroll on page 151 
is an exceptionally good 
specimen of the great 
draughtsman’s _orna- 
ment; but it misses at 


certain case at Padua he 
went much farther than 
that, and even’ turned 
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once the grace of na- 
ture and the dignity of 
design. Only in respect 
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over a part of the leaf, 
without in any way 
altering its general out- 
line. It came more 
naturally to him to 
do violence to obvious 
effect than to modify 
his predetermined out- 
line. This is not men- 
tioned as a thing worthy 
of imitation, but it is 
worth mention that it 
results in a breadth of 
effect architecturally of 
some value. In later 
Gothie ornament, and 
especially as it began to % 
be influenced by the 
spirit of the Renais- 
sance, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see a scroll 
that halts between two 
opinions, clearly show- 
ing that the artist did not quite see how to reconcile 
the one with the other. In the instance of this 
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given on page 132 (Fig. 11) the rather loosely-drawn 
leaves contrast curiously with the purely conven- 
tional foliation proceeding from the same stem ; and 
yet, for all the hesitation of the artist, the general 
effect is that of direct and accomplished workman- 
ship. Here the main lines of the stem remind me 
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FIG. 19.—WOVEN VINE PATTERN (FOURTEENTH CENTURY). 


to the variety in the size 
oe of the grapes and the 
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€ nearly to nature than 
: the earlier work. It 
is, indeed, picturesque 
rather than decorative ; 
and the picturesqueness 
seems almost like a 
foreshadowing of the 
then still distant Rococo. 

The artists of the 
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natural growth, adopted 
by preference a form of 
leaf plainly recalling the vine. It was less a ren- 
dering of nature than an ornamental leaf more or 
less in its likeness. Italian, French, and German 
rendering was modified always in some degree by 
national character. In the Francois premier foliage 
(13) there is always a certain severity, showing 
that the carver had not quite thrown off the Gothic 
yoke, under which Italian ornament (14) never 
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passed. The German version was still more deter- 
minedly national ; indeed it was always more clearly 
Teutonic than Renaissance: witness the ornament of 
Aldegrever, too familiar to need illustration here. 
Before the days of archeological pretence, there was in 











FIG, 20.—GOTHIC VINE STONE CARVING. 


all ornament an undertone of national feeling, telling 
of the country to which, it belonged. There was no 
need then of a Trade Marks Act to identify it as 
having been carved in France or Germany. Even 
the rather poor specimen of Elizabethan work (15) 
has something to characterise it as English. 

In tracing thus far the course. of the historic 
treatment of the vine, we can perceive always some 
connecting link between the various developments, 
slight though it may be. The art of Japan starts 
upon quite independent lines, and arrives at very 
different conclusions. According to our idiosyncrasy, 
we are disposed to overestimate or to undervalue 
Japanese art. But, whatever its shortcomings in the 
way of grace and dignity and purity of form, it has 
one distinctive charm —a natural spontaneity, such as 
we find in the art of no other Oriental nation. At 
the same time the natural type is always rendered by 
the Japanese with relation to the process he employs. 
It looks almost as if he set himself to copy nature, 
but only so far as his materials and tools allowed him ; 
and the result is a certain conventional way of render- 
ing even the most natural forms, which, to the crafts- 
man at least, is as instructive as it is interesting. 








FIG. 21.—STONE TENDRIL. 
(From Tewkesbury.) 


The vine is not one of the plants most in favour 
with the Japanese, and they render it accordingly less 
satisfactorily than is their wont in dealing with plant 
form. The Japanese vine (16, p. 152) is not nearly 
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so natural as it looks at first sight. Although it 
suggests the freedom. of nature, it lacks the order 
of natural growth. The tendrils, for example, are 
not so much natural as loose ; and, besides, they are 
strangely foliated. Again, you cannot well say which 
way up the design should be placed: the grapes fall 
in two opposite directions. So much for the historic 
side of the subject. 

I have only touched, in passing, upon the topic 
of the influence exercised by material and manner of 
workmanship on the modification of natural form. 
This is really half the secret of all conventionalism, 
the other half being in the fitness of the form to its 
place and purpose. 

The sculptor has thus been a powerful factor 
in the development of the ornamental vine. 

You see in the Assyrian example (p. 127) how 
he blocked out his five pointed shapes, scooped out 





FIG. 22,—VINE IN PAINTED GLASS. 


(From Shrewsbury.) 


the main divisions, and notched the serrations round 
the edges, and how he just chiselled two rows of 
lines across his bunches to suggest the grapes. 

In the Etruscan vine (p. 128) the leaves are 
similarly serrated by brush touches. In designing 
his tendrils, the painter just played with the brush; 
whilst, in the case of the grapes, he first washed in the 
mass of his cluster in two shades of colour, and then, 
with little blots of white, indicated the grapes upon it. 

The Greco-Roman border (p. 128) is inlaid in 
silver on bronze, and the serrations of the leaves are 
produced by so many digs of the graver. The stiff- 
ness of the zigzag stem, I should mention, is modified, 
in the actual bronze, by the fact that it is on a curved 
moulding. 

The severe simplicity of the Byzantine design (p. 
1381) fits it for its intended purpose of a pilaster. 

The breadth of the leaves in the example from 
Toledo (p. 129) is caleulated to contrast well with - 
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the broken background. On a smooth ground it 
would have been desirable to mark the divisions of 
the leaves more emphatically. 

In the Arab leaf (p. 120) the need of something 
like veins was felt by the sculptor, and the ingeniously 
ornamental tracery by 
which he has supplied 
their place is a lesson in 
itself. 

Similarly in the six- 
teenth - century _gold- 
smiths’ leaf (17, p. 153), 
instead of veins we have 
a damascened pattern of 
very graceful character. 
In both cases the surface 
of the leaf is very happily 
broken, whilst a general 
flatness of effect is pre- 
served. In the mosaic 
leaf from Pompeii (18, 
p- 153) the tessere suffi- 
ciently break the plain 
surface. Diirer’s leaves 
(p. 151) are pen -work, 
and had they been drawn 
with any other implement, they would never have 
been just so. 

The resolute avoidance of modelling in the 
German damask napkin (p. 132) is in order to show 
off the quality of the linen. In another instance of 
weaving (19) you not only see the same simplicity 
of surface, but the very symmetry of the two 
halves of the pattern is due to the limitations of 
the loom. The designer would not of himself 
have given two stalks to the same leaf; that is a 
simple device of the weaver—a piece of technical 
expediency. 

In the various Gothic forms of the leaf the tool 
is very plainly traced. Compare the stone with the 
wooden leaf, and notice the crisper touch and the 
longer cut of the wood-carver. Such a notching 
of the stem as occurs in example 9 (p. 131) 
would only have occurred to him. In other 
Gothic work (20, p. 155) you may often plainly 
see the influence of the drill; the drill holes form- 
ing indeed an element 
in the treatment of 
the leaf. The greater 
delicacy of the Renais- 
sance leaves (p. 151) 
shows how the finer 





FIG. 23.—BRUSH-WORK LEAF. 


(From Pompeii.) 
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FIG, 25.—STONE SUGGESTING BEATEN METAL. 
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in English Gothic buildings made it absolutely 
necessary to mass the tendrils together, if only 
for the sake of strength. I have borrowed from 
Mr. Collings’s excellent book on Gothic foliage a 
curiously clever instance of protecting the tendril 
(21, p. 155)—rather a shaving-like tendril, by 
the way. 

The tendrils in the fragment of old glass (22) 
owe their scratchy appearance to the circumstance 
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FIG, 24.—HAMMERED VINE LEAF. 


that they were actually scratched out of the solid 
pigment with the stick end of the brush: the ser- 
rations of the leaves are as the brush made them. 
And once more in the leaf from a Pompeian wall- 
painting on this page you can see the strokes of 
the brush. 

A peculiarity of metal-work is the ease with 
which it can be beaten into shape. There might 
be some doubt as to whether the example illus- 
trated here was indeed meant for the vine; there 
is not the least possible doubt as to its having been 
hammered. 

This appearance of embossing was imitated very 
often in the more florid forms of later Gothic stone 
work (25). All imitation of metal construction in 
work of quite different consistency of course con- 
demns itself. As to how far the methods of one 
craft may fairly be taken as suggestive for another 
is a question that might be worth discussing did 
space permit. 

Already this “lesson” has exceeded due limits ; 
and I have only had time to suggest some of the 
various ornamental modifications which may occur 
in the treatment of a single natural form, and how 
closely they are con- 
nected with the condi- 
tions of craftsmanship ; 
to indicate, in short, a 
course of study, which, 
if the student would 
but follow it, would 
put him in a position 
to begin to convention- 
alise for himself. 








ART PATRONS. 
POPE LEO X. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 


HILE Pisa was producing her school of sculp- Byzantine art, and while all the smaller cities of 
tors, and while in Tuscany Cimabue, Giotto, Italy were producing native artists or encouraging 





POPE LEO X. 
(From the Portrait by Raphael. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


and Masaccio were preparing the way for the great the genius of their neighbours, the Imperial and 
giants of the Renaissance; while even backward Papal city remained in complete artistic inactivity till 
Venice shook herself free from her thraldom to in the middle of the fifteenth century, when a Tuscan, 
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Nicholas V., became Pope, and brought with him 
to Rome his Tuscan love of painting and his gifted 
fellow-countryman Fra Angelico. One small chapel 
in the Vatican was all that Angelico painted in 
Rome ; but the seed was sown, the new era inau- 
gurated, and many artists succeeded Angelico. Most 
of them were Tuscans; none of them, until the days of 
the decadence, of Roman birth. But though Rome 
produced no native painters, it came in time to rival 
Florence as a centre of arts and learning; and the 
accession of Julius II. to the Papacy, in 1503, marks 
the commencement of the most brilliant period in the 
history of Italian painting—an era which, for artistic 
achievement, rivals the age of Pericles. 
The death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and the 
subsequent banishment of the Medici, had deprived 
Florence of her pre-eminence ten years before ; and 
for the first two decades of the sixteenth century 
both Rome and Venice rivalled Florence as centres of 
artistic production. The sad old face and bent form 
of Julius Il. are familiar to all visitors to the 
National Gallery through the replica of Raphael’s 
famous portrait, though this gives a very faint idea 
of the fiery spirit of the grand imperious old Pope— 
the most ambitious and one of the greatest men of 
his generation—the impetuous, tyrannical, apprecia- 
tive patron and friend of Michael Angelo. These 
two high natures understood each other ; and though 
the inevitable friction of proud spirits resulted in 
more than one violent quarrel, there was between 
them a deep and fundamental kinship of nature, and 
the profound sympathy and comprehension of two 
who knew the aims of the other to be like his own, 
simple and grand. “Put a sword in my hand,” 
Julius said to Michael Angelo ; “ I know nothing of 
letters.” And truly the sword (discarded by the 
sculptor for the orthodox Papal keys) would have 
been fitly symbolic of the conquering Julius, who 
with the sword and by the sword added Romagna, 
Bologna, and Perugia to the Papal possessions. Peace 
there was none in the Pontificate of Julius; but 
though he was mainly concerned with wars, he was 
too true a man of his age, and too thoroughly in 
sympathy with greatness, not to care for the great 
art that was around him. And art should glorify 
his name; the tomb of Julius, designed by Michael 
Angelo, should be the most magnificent mausoleum 
of the world. ‘ Where am I to put it?” asked 
Michael Angelo. “In St. Peter’s,” was the answer ; 


but the old basilica proved too small to contain this 
vast conception of genius and pride, and to make 
room for it the most venerable church in Christendom 
was ruthlessly destroyed. No more wanton or bar- 
barous act of Vandalism was ever committed. The 
monuments of the old church told the history of the 
Roman Church for centuries, and it had been for ages 
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the object of devout pilgrimages from every land. 
Its pavement was a marvel of mosaic art; its pil- 
lars dated from the age of Constantine; its exterior 
was covered with brilliant glittering mosaics. In 
ruthless haste all was swept away ; and in the great 
hurry much was broken that might have been used 
again. But haste was needful, for Julius was past 
sixty; and if he was to see his monument, there was 
no time to lose. Suddenly, all this haste and labour 
were proved to be useless, for he had become persuaded 
that it was unlucky for a man to build his own 
sepulchre, and Michael Angelo was bidden put’ the 
work aside, and devote himself to painting the ceiling 
for the Sistine Chapel. Sorely against his will, he 
began the work, labouring on it, at intervals, from 
1508 to 1512. 

In the same year that Michael Angelo reluctantly 
laid aside his chisel, Bramante, the architect for the 
new St. Peter’s, recommended to the Pope a young 
fellow-countryman of his, Raphael of Urbino, who 
was at that time painting in Florence. What Julius 
was to politics, and Michael Angelo to art, Bramante 
was to architecture, and his recommendation had 
weight enough to procure for Raphael an invitation 
to decorate one of the chambers of the Vatican. 
Raphael, now twenty-five years old, was already 
famous as the painter of “The Marriage of the 
Virgin,” and the exquisite Holy Families known | 
as the ‘“Cardelino” and the “ Belle Jardiniére.” 
During his years in Florence he had come under 
the influence of Fra Bartolomeo, from whom he had 
learned ease and warmth, and glow and amplitude, 
and had shaken off Perugino’s manner, which was 
already becoming old-fashioned. In Rome he met 
painters of every school—Perugino, Lucca Signor- 
elli, Pinturucchio, Lorenzo Lotto, and Sodoma—all 
brought together by the invitation of the Pope, and 
most of them employed, like himself, on the decora- 
tion of the Vatican ; though, in the quickly-changing 
taste of the time, the older manner was already 
deemed stiff and out of date. To Raphael was 
entrusted the walls and ceiling of an entire apart- 
ment; and in two years he produced those wonderful 
masterpieces of “Theology,” “ Poetry,” ‘ Philo- 
sophy,” and “Jurisprudence,” the ceiling being 
adorned by four emblematic figures, and the walls by 
the “ Disputa,” the ‘ Parnassus,” and the “ School 
of Athens.” The success of this, the most beautiful 
of all Raphael’s famous Stanzi, resulted in his being 
commissioned to adorn the next apartment ; but the 
work now proceeded less quickly, for it was still un- 
finished when, in February, 1513, the Pope died. 

Deep and widespread was the mourning for 
Julius; everyone felt that a great spirit had passed 
away ; but when, a few weeks later, it was known 
that the genial and popular young Cardinal dei 

















Medici had been elected his successor, everyone was 
as delighted as they were surprised. The new Pope, 
whose easy pacific nature contrasted oddly with his 
chosen name of “Leo,” was the second son of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and was remarkable for 
his love and appreciation of art and letters rather 
than for great qualities more suited to his condition. 
Born in 1475, he was now only thirty-seven years of 
age, the exact contemporary of Ariosto and Michael 
Angelo, who were both already known to him. 
Michael Angelo, indeed, had been an inmate of his 
father’s house ; and the young artist and the young 
Cardinal—for Leo had been a prince of the Church 


at thirteen—had both profited by the teaching of . 


Poliziano. Between the two boys there had been 
much community of taste, but none of nature; and 
by the time that both were thirty-seven there was no 
sympathy between the profound enthusiasm, burning 
zeal, and uncompromising earnestness of the austere 
layman, and the easy latitudinarianism and esthetic 
pantheism of the corrupt churchman. 

The art of Michael Angelo touched no chord in 
the sensuous nature of Giovanni de Medici, and the 
years of his Pontificate are the least productive in 
Buonarotti’s life. Naturally enough, the tomb of 
Julius had not the vital interest to Leo that it had 
had for Julius ; the monument remained in abeyance ; 
Michael Angelo was sent to Florence to design the 
facade of San Lorenzo, and Raphael became as pre- 
eminent at the Papal Court as Michael Angelo had 
been in the days of Julius. To make way for frescoes 
by Raphael, the works of painters still living were 
destroyed, and though Raphael was by no means 
the best architect of his day, he, at Bramante’s 
death, was appointed to succeed him in the Loggie 
of the Vatican, and ultimately at St. Peter’s, To 
Raphael, too, was entrusted the design for the 
Sistine tapestries, and also the decorations of the 
Loggie so soon as they were completed. It must be 
Raphael, too, who should paint the Pope’s portrait— 
a happy commission, resulting in that magnificent 
portrait of the Pope with attendant Cardinals—one 
of the finest easel-pictures of this period. When we 
bear in mind the stupendous amount of public work 
on which Raphael was employed, the number and ex- 
cellence of his easel-pictures are astonishing. Early in 


the Pontificate of Leo he painted the famous “ Ma- | 


donna della Sedia” and the hardly less popular “St. 
Cecilia” with attendant saints; and among his later 
paintings are the wonderful “ Vision of Ezekiel,” the 
“ St. Michael ” of the Louvre ; and “The Transfigura- 
tion,” left unfinished at his death in 1520, was 
esteemed by his contemporaries the most admirable 
of his works. Had the history of painting been cut 
short at that moment, perhaps we might think so 
still; but the course of art through the sixteenth 
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century proves to us that the rather forced lights, 
slightly-strained attitudes, and somewhat exagge- 
rated muscles that characterise Raphael’s latest de- 
signs were not true life and strength, but the first 
signs of an over-ripeness that would soon have become 
decay. Seen by the light of what was then the 
future as well as of the past, the reserve and dignity 
of the “School of Athens” are more beautiful than 
the bustle and hurry of the “ Incendio del Borgo ;” the 
virginal purity and exquisite chastity of the “ Ma- 
donna del Granduca” are more unattainable than the 
rich red harmonies of the robes of Pope Leo and his 
Cardinals; and the divinity and holiness of the 
Christ-child’s eyes in the “Cardelino” picture, and the 
rapture of the seraphs’ faces as they gaze at the glory 
of the “ Madonna di Foligno,” are worth all the con- 
tortions of demoniacs that ever have been painted. 

But greatly and wisely as Leo loved the art of 
the inimitable Raphael, he did not content himself 
with profiting by the genius that had been brought 
to his hand; and having heard that there was in 
Florence a young painter five years Raphael’s junior, 
who bid fair to be his rival, he invited Andrea del 
Sarto and his associates Francia Bigio and Jacopo 
Pontormo to decorate the palace of Poggia Cagano ; 
and with many other decorations, restorations, and 
buildings, he added to the beauty of his possessions. 

The natural bent of his mind moved him to devote 
much of his time to the patronage of art and the 
encouragement of letters, and to him the publication 
of Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” of More’s “‘ Utopia,” 
of Erasmus’s edition of the works of St. Jerome, were 
more interesting than many details of State policy to 
which he was forced to give attention. But Julius 
had converted the Papacy into a temporal power, and 
the ambition of a Medici alone would have instigated 
Leo to leave the Pontificate more powerful than he 
found it. Profiting by the general prosperity of his 
reign, he expelled the petty tyrants from the eccle- 
siastical States, and added Perugia, Sinigaglia, and 
Fermo, to the Papal possessions. The one check to 
his temporal prosperity was the loss of Parma and 
Piacenza to the boy-king Francis of France in 1515; 
this was a serious grief to him, and from the moment 
of defeat their recovery became the dearest wish of 
his heart. 

In the meanwhile a far more serious loss was be- 
falling the Papal power unheeded and almost un- 
observed. To provide funds to raise the new St. 
Peter’s, Leo in 1517 published a general sale of In- 
dulgences throughout Europe, and the resistance of 
these led to the Reformation. Luther immediately 
denounced the traffic in sin, Von Hutten published 
his “ Laurentius Valla” and dedicated it to the Pope, 
the smouldering fire of German dissatisfaction with 
the Papacy burst out into full flame, while Zwingli 
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with equal zeal denounced Indulgences in Switzerland. 
At first Leo was disposed to laugh—for what is 
distant ever seems less important than what is near 
at hand ; later he tried persuasion and denunciation, 
but both in vain; still, though in 1520 he ‘excom- 
municated Luther ‘and his friends, he was far from 
realising the extent of the calamity which had be- 
fallen the Roman Church. The loss of the provinces 
“still appeared to him more grievous, the chance of 
their recovery, and the expulsion of the French, more 
important ; and when in the November of 1521 the 
news was brought him that Parma and Piacenza 
were his again, his joy was greater than he could 
bear. Far into the night he paced his room, forget- 
ful of the open window and chill malarious mist ; and 
thus he took a fever, from which he died so suddenly 
that the last sacraments could not be administered. 
To his successor he bequeathed an embellished city 
enriched by many of the masterpieces of the world ; 
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but he left also an impoverished exchequer and a 
schism—deep, wide, increasing, and incurable. His 
pictures and his provinces weigh lightly in the balance 
against the loss of spiritual supremacy, that till his 
date the Church of Rome had preserved through 
Western Christendom. 

But in its artistic aspects the era of Leo X. is 
one of the brightest periods in the history of man- 
kind, and Leo himself ranks among the greatest of 
art-patrons—probably because he found so much great 
art to patronise. He had outlived Raphael by more 
than a year, Leonardo by two, and Bartolomeo and 
Francia died four years before him. Correggio, 


- Michael Angelo, and Titian alone were left of the 


great age; while the boy Tintoretto was growing up 
to carry on the torch of genius, but, unlike his pre- 
decessors, to emulate the greatness of the older men, 
rather than to find, as they had done, fresh fields and 
pastures new. 
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“MISS MACDONALD.” 
By Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 


AWRENCE, who was born at Bristol in the year 
1769, began to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
in 1787. In 1791—when. he was only twenty-two 
years old—George the Third was patronising him ; 
and he was a full Academician in 1794. Was ever 
success so brilliant gained so early? The truth is, 
he took the town by storm. And, but that he kept 
always a wise, cool head upon his shoulders, he might 
have been spoilt as completely as he was over-rated. 
Will such a phenomenon recur? Will any other 
artist, gifted and showy as Lawrence was, invade us 
suddenly from the provinces, and will our arms be 
laid down? 

The first things which this brilliant and ever- 
painstaking youth exhibited at the Royal Academy 
were “ A Mad Girl,” “ A Vestal Virgin,” a character- 
portrait, and three canvases‘which were more obvi- 
ously portraits of ladies—though unnamed. All of 
the six dealing with women, one remarks—as if 
Lawrence was minded to devote himself, like Etty, 
to that which the latter called “‘God’s noblest work.” 
The range of his subjects was enlarged however. As 
a portrait-painter, Lawrence, no doubt, like Romney, 
will always be more acceptable for his pourtrayal of 
women than for his pourtrayal of the sterner visages 
and more definite purposes and rougher outlines of 
male humanity. But he did not seek to be one- 
sided ; and though in his attempt at ideal work he 
courted only a colossal failure, the man’s breadth of 
sympathy is to be respected. He did not sit down 


contentedly with narrow aims, because, very early, he 
had happened to become fashionable. Whatever were 
his gifts, and whatever the level of his taste, he was a 
hard worker ; and, innumerable as were his commis- 
sions, conscientiousness did not forsake him in their 
execution. It is related of him that he required of 
each sitter a fair number of sittings. And on one 
occasion he laboured for forty-eight hours at a stretch. 
While he commended himself to the man of taste, he 
earned for himself a warm corner in the heart of the 
dilettante by his bringing together a collection of the 
drawings of Old Masters the like of which had not 
been seen in England before his day. Nor did the 
range of sympathy which he displayed in his appre- 
ciation of other men’s art ever desert Sir Thomas 
Lawrence in life. He had seen cities—and, with cities, 
men. Paris, Vienna, Rome, Aix-la-Chapelle, had, it 
seems, much effect upon him. For a while after he 
had visited them, he was “ endowed ”—so it is bravely 
claimed for him—* with the breath of genius.” 

The portrait of Miss Macdonald here engraved— 
characteristic in its dexterous dealings with costume, 
at a period when costume had almost ceased to be 
picturesque—-was first exhibited as late as 1829—the 
year in which Sir Thomas declared that he had 
reached his highest pot. That was only twelve 
months before his final contribution to the Royal 
Academy. And, only two years afterwards, it was 
engraved by Samuel Cousins, who was with us but 
yesterday. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 



































MISS MACDONALD. 


(From the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Engraved by A. Knessing.) 

















WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 


By EDWARD F. BREWTNALL, R.W.S. 


HEN I advance the statement that to the 
dweller in the country who is much concerned 
with the appearances of things, there is more solid 
and lasting satisfaction to be got out of winter than 


that summer surprises the contemplative man be- 
fore he has had time thoroughly to realise what 
they are about. The first indescribable, tender, 
luminous green of the larch’s new foliage is a 





ABINGER HATCH BY MOONLIGHT. 


(From a Drawing by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


out of any other season, I would beg the reader 
to understand that this view has been arrived at 
in a county where trees are plentiful and vegetation 
is rich, where there is a great variety of undulation 
on a scale not as a rule colossal, and where summer 
brings with it a sense that too much that is interest- 
ing has been concealed by a monotonous fulness 
of verdure. 

At the risk of being accused of uttering a 
platitude, I would remark that every season has 
its charm. It also has its attendant drawback. 

Thus, when spring’s delights are all reviving, 
they have a way, as a rule, of doing it so rapidly 





thing of the most exhilarating beauty, and a joy 
for at least two days; but in a week the colour 
has grown rank and raw, and in a fortnight it 
is only bearable at a distance; then slowly the 
tree, taking on a tint that is serviceable but 
commonplace, becomes a mere adjunct to the 
landscape and ceases to be an item of any im- 
portance. And this is only one instance in a 
thousand of the bewildering rate at which the 
spring advances. It is probably the most beautiful 
season of all; but, oh! how short-lived! The 
forces of Nature, cribbed and cabined for many 
months, are at work day and night with a feverish 
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_energy that is startling. Each morning one awakes 
to a new world. And how is the poor artist, worn 
by the progressive excitement that culminates in 
Picture Sunday, to find the vigour necessary to 
enable him to leap and bound after Nature in this 
her helter-skelter race ? 

With autumn the case is nearly as bad. The 
contemplative person, having once got over the 
shock of the discovery that summer is going or 
nearly gone, marks with growing pleasure the warm 
tints creeping, spreading, dyeing all the trees. The 
outflanking leaves of the chestnut are glorified 
yellow ochre and pinkish gold; up in the beech- 
woods there are clumps and masses of red-brown 
and russet, and occasional flecks of something that 
is almost lemon-colour; the elms have lost their 
heavy over-ripe greenness, and are mellowing per- 
ceptibly ; and though the oaks are late, as usual, 
and still stick manfully to their colours, one knows 
that the game is up, and that very soon they, too, 
must dye. “Ha! ha!” says the contemplative 
one, stirred for a moment into an unusual exuber- 
ance of expression, “ha! ha! autumn has come; 
or very nearly come. In a week or two, or three 
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at most, all its splendour will be here. I will keep 
a wary eye upon things, and when the time is ripe 
—then!”? But somehow, when the time is almost 
ripe, the rain comes, and comes to stay; and when 
it has, with exasperating deliberation, uttered to the 
very last word its moist message, the frost follows it, 
and the frost stays awhile, too; and what follows 
that, is the dismal discovery that wherever the eye 
wanders, there are but naked branches for it to rest 
upon, in place of those masses of many-tinted foliage 
that will not be seen again for another year, and that 
are only fully appreciated now that they are gone. 

The dismal discovery, I say, for so in truth 
it is; but after a time consolation comes in the 
perception of all the beauties that winter alone 
can reveal or exhibit. As the days and weeks go 
by, the placid assurance drops into the painter's 
soul that there is time enough and to spare to 
study all of these. The main features of the land- 
scape undergo no alteration, nor will they for many 
months. The trees that are leafless now will be 
bare for an indefinite time; no radical change in 
their appearance will be possible till the spring comes 
round again, and the sap begins to rise. 





‘S BARE TREES IN THE NOWER.”’ 


(From a Drawing by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S.) 





WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 
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THE DOCTOR IN HIS SLEDGE. 


(From a Drawing by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S.) 


The sketch of bare branches on the last page is 
as close a portrait as I could make of a group mainly 
composed of oaks which is to be found on the brow 
of a hill known by the name of The Nower. 

There is, I think, something wonderfully inter- 
esting in the way these old trees twist and turn, 
and wilfully change their course. Imagine an in- 
stantaneous photograph of a whip-lash in full action, 
and you have a hardly exaggerated picture of what 
they can do when they try. There is a tree I know 
in the Isle of Wight that is such an entanglement of 
frenzied ‘‘ squiggles ” as one would not expect to find 
anywhere but in the weirdest of German drawings. 
It is almost always the oak that comports himself 
thus; perhaps not entirely without exception, for 
trees adapt their habits to their surroundings in an 
extraordinary way. 

Does it not seem as if the whole history of their 
lives were written, for those who could read it, in the 
lines of their growth, as a man’s life’s history is 
written in his face ? 

What is the cause of these twistings and windings 
of the branches? The answer of most people would 
be, I think, the wind. Well, this is in many cases 
true, but not true quite in the way they intend it. 
What causes the trees on a windy shore to be all 
bent in one direction, so that on the calmest day 
they appear as if under the influence of a violent 


storm? The wind, of course. But how does it 
produce this result? In the obvious way, by simply 
working at them till the flexure becomes chronic ? 
Let me not attempt to pose as a superior person, 
but admit that I should unhesitatingly have answered 
this question in the affirmative, until I propounded it 
a short time ago to Mr. Grant Allen, who showed 
me that I had stiil a good deal to learn about it. 
This, he explained to me, is what happens. Out 
of the existing branch grow the buds that are to 
form the subsidiary branches ; some of these shoots 
are nipped and destroyed by various influences, most 
often by the blighting spring winds that put in an 
appearance about the time of their birth; and only 
the protected ones escape destruction and develop 
into branches, which in their turn throw out more 
buds subject to similar conditions. Sometimes it is 
insects that are the destroyers, sometimes other acci- 
dental agencies ; and it is the delicate-leaved trees, 
such as the oak, that are naturally most susceptible. 
And the one strong branchlet that survives becomes 
in time a continuation—or, at any rate, an apparent 
continuation—of the limb it grew out of. So that 
given a group of trees with tender buds, and a place 
for them to grow in where the winds of heaven veer 
about with playful fierceness, and where rapacious 
insects swarm, and you have as a result such trees 
as I have sketched. It is in the twilight that they 
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most strongly take one’s fancy. These oaks are so 
individual, and have such a powerful personality ; 
there seems a sturdy challenge in their outstretched 
sinuous arms, a massive steadfastness in their 
brawny trunks. Silhouetted against a pale sky, 
every branch, small or large, appears to be etched 
with a Japanese precision and directness. 

What must be the sensations of a lamb who 
opens his eyes for the first time on a world where 
ail is grey and misty, where a keen north-easter 
flings him down every time he manages to get 
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weighed the whole body. In a few weeks this same 
lamb will be more proportionate; he will have 
a little curly fleece; he will frisk, and gambol, 
and leap agilely into the air, if he should get a 
glimpse of sunshine ; he will look altogether more 
like a poet’s or an artist’s lamb; in fact, he will be 
uncommonly pretty. Meanwhile he must shiver in 
his poor unprotected skin, thankful that he has 
a mother beside him; though this mother shows 
occasionally a fine unconcern about anything but 
her own comfort, and thinks, apparently, Jess about 





SKETCHING UNDER A SHED. 
(From a Drawing by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


upright upon his bulky, tottering legs, and where 
the snow is falling in thin straight lines with steady 
pertinacity ? The day-old lamb is a wonderfully 
strange animal to look at. His skin is many sizes 
too large for him; his neck and sides are furrowed 
with deep and distinctly-marked wrinkles, in stripes 
that make him look like a dismal travesty of a 
tiger; his legs are enormously and astonishingly 
thick, and considerably too long ; and when he moves 
them at all—as he does with considerable power— 
one feels the same sort of wonder at this attenuated 
trunk influencing these gigantic limbs as one feels 
at the marvellous rapidity with which a toucan 
moves the immense bill that: looks as if it far out- 


his, than about getting all the protection she can 
from the hurdles that form the fold. 

What a coughing you hear from the collective 
assembly of sheep on such an evening as this! It 
suggests nothing so much as an indifferent-minded 
congregation of wheezy pensioners. The coughs are 
very human and very various, and only cease when 
the shepherd arrives to distribute the supper of 
turnips, when they give place to a powerful chorus 
of bleatings in every possible key. 

It.is impossible to look upon snow as an un- 
mixed blessing. Its cardinal sin is its theft of all 
the colour from the landscape. Luckily, in Eng- 
land it does not stay long as a rule. Under some 








effects it is beautiful; but a mono-chromatie world 
is apt to become monotonous. 

Nor do we, when this casual guest arrives, re- 
ceive him pieturesquely, as he is received where he 
is regularly expected, and pays long visits. We 
have no rich fur costumes to wear when we meet 
him, and the jingle of sleigh-bells is a rare sound, 
though it is not entirely unknown in these’ parts. 
The sledge that I have drawn is one of the few 
that the neighbourhood can boast. It is founded 
on a Canadian model, and belongs to a doctor friend 
of mine, who allowed me to sketch it, and promised 
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friend who used this one has a much more magnifi- 
cent hut now. It is a well-made structure of wood, 
with windows all round it, that can any or all of 
them be closed by shutters; it has a stove inside 
it, and is roomy and comfortable. Its fellow was 
searched for one morning on a hillside, where it had 
been left over-night, but a storm of unique ferocity 
had scattered the fragments of it over the neigh- 
bouring plain; this, however, was an exceptional 
experience, and the successor can be worked in, as a 
rule, during any weather. It is much less easily 
portable, however, than the earlier hut ; and though 
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LAMBS IN THE SNOW. 


(From a Drawing by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


to sit to me himself. But he was always too busy, 
and I suspect that his modesty took alarm at the 
prospect of being “ published.” 

There are many days in the winter when those 
who do most of their painting out of doors find that 
they only require some kind of roof above their head, 
and some protection from the prevailing wind (there 
is generally a blast from one particular quarter that 
freezes your very marrow), to work in the open air 
with tolerable comfort. Here is a hut that is very 
simply constructed of a few poles and hurdles. It 
is exactly the same as the huts the brick-makers 
use ; and when you have discovered what the require- 
ments of the particular case are, you can close up one 
side or open another with very little trouble. My 


it is distinctly useful, it has not the smallest claim 
to be considered beautiful. 

On page 163 is a portrait of a characteristic Surrey 
inn. It is not unpicturesque in the daytime, but I 
think it is even better by moonlight. I found myself 
here with a friend one winter’s day years ago, long 
before I came to live in its neighbourhood, and I 
stayed the best part of a week. I have always felt 
some small measure of affection for the place since. 

I can expect no one to share to any great extent 
my liking for winter in the country who does not 
actually /ive there. Such a large proportion of the 
time must perforce be spent within walls, that it is 
an important consideration what these walls contain. 
A home and a painting-room are absolute essentials. 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


By SIR SOMERS VINE. 


e HAT sort of a building is the Imperial Insti- 

tute going to be?” and “ What part of 
London is it in?” were questions put to me almost 
daily in the course of my recent journey to the 
principal British Colonies and possessions. The 
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that I am indebted to the skilful architect, Mr. 
Thomas E. Colleutt, F.R.I.B.A., for what I may 
term the professional particulars and the admirable 
sketches which accompany them. 

The general scheme of administrative operations 


THE PRINCIPAL 
ENTRANCE. 















<From the Drawing by Thomas E. Collcewtt, F.R.I.B.A., the Architect.) 


widespread ignorance on these points, notwith- 
standing the amount of information which has 
from time to time been published, was, I am fain 
to admit, reasonably excusable, when I state that 
similar inquiries have not unfrequently been made of 
me and others by constant residents in the metro- 
polis. It is, perhaps, owing in some measure to 
the paucity of technical details in the descriptions 
which have hitherto appeared that this want of 
knowledge exists. A convenient opportunity for 
affording enlightenment, if only to those who have 
supported and favoured the enterprise, was provided 
by the invitation of the Editor of Taz Magazine 
or Art, that I would supply an illustrated de- 
scription of the principal memorial of the Victorian 
Jubilee. It is almost unnecessary for me to state 
636 





of the Institute is a subject slightly foreign to this 
article, and I make reference to it only for the 
purpose of endeavouring to show what the designer 
of the building had to keep in mind to ensure com- 
pliance with the requirements of the promoters. 
Apart from being in itself an artistic monument of 
the interesting event it will perpetually commemo- 
rate, the Imperial Institute is contemplated to be 
the appropriate location of sample collections of 
the natural products and resources of every portion 
of the British Empire, so arranged and displayed 
as to be of practical benefit to commercial and 
business men, and to allow of scientific research by 
every class of students. Exhibition galleries, test 
laboratories, conference and lecture halls, reading 
and writing rooms, and departmental offices, as 
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necessary adjuncts to the various collections, had 
to be combined in a suitable edifice to worthily typify 
the occasion of national sympathy and the spirit 
of harmonious unity which gave it origin. These 
numerous considerations had further to be subordi- 
nated to the financial capabilities of the governing 
body. It may be taken for granted that the com- 
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ever, hardly needed to warrant the assertion that 
the summer of 1891] will witness the addition of 
another splendid example of structural adornment 
to the metropolis of the Empire. The justifiable 
repute of the experienced contractors, Messrs. Mow- 
lem and Co., ought not, of course, to be lost sight 
of in the expression of this gratifying assurance. 
The site of the Imperial Institute 














cannot fail to be tolerably familiar to 
many thousands of the millions of visi- 
tors who witnessed the series of dis- 
plays commencing with the International 
Fisheries Exhibition in 1883 and ending 
with the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
in 1886. The main entrance in Exhibi- 
tion Road, and the subsidiary entrance 
in Queen’s Gate, South Kensington, 
together with the long connecting court, 
which was such a striking feature of 
initial inspection, are now supplanted 
by a broad avenue known as the “ Im- 
perial Institute Road.” The fagade of 
the building, as pictured in the full- 
page drawing, is on the north side of 
this thoroughfare. The side-walks of 
the road, each fifteen feet wide, will 
eventually be studded with trees of 
a like character to those which line 
the Thames Embankment. The actual 
length of the frontage is a little over 
six hundred feet, and the galleries and 
courts are carried northwards towards 
the Royal Albert Hall, the rear boundary 
being coincident with the southern para- 
pet of the one-time illuminated foun- 
tains overlooked by the late Prince Con- 
sort’s statue. The whole area—almost 
a free gift, it should be remembered, by 





























THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 
(From the Drawing by Thomas E. Colicutt, the Architect.) 


mittee for the selection of designs being composed 
of such men as the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Herschell, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir Frederick Abel, and Mr. 
Waterhouse, few of the many conditions imposed on 
the six competitors were waived, but I do not think 
I am guilty of a breach of confidence in saying that 
marked adherence to the prescribed monetary limits 
was not without its effect upon their final choice. 
It is undoubtedly true that, in many instances, the 
“length of the purse ” determines more or less “ the 
promptings of art,’’ but the high honour paid to 
Mr. Colleutt at the World’s Fair in Paris last year, 
as an exhibitor of the plans of the Imperial Institute, 
was a striking confirmation of the accurate appre- 
ciation of the selecting judges. This proof is, how- 


the Royal Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851—covers a space of close 
upon nine acres; but this measurement 
includes the land appropriated for the new road. 
To the original donation has since been added the 
arcades which formerly enclosed the gardens, so far 
as they extend to the northern boundary. As the 
southern ends of these arcades are to be architec- 
turally adapted to harmonise with the main edifice, 
the whole frontage will stretch to nearly three hun- 
dred yards in length. This extension, for obvious , 
reasons, is not visible in the illustration. It may 
here be mentioned that the “ foundation,” or 
“ corner-stone ”—as our Transatlantic brethren pre- 
fer to name it—is a huge block of granite from 
the Cape Colony, and stands on a pediment of 
Indian bricks. In a general way the ground-plan 
of the building as it is rising at this moment may 
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be compared to a nave with central and wing tran- 
septs. The prevailing style of this grand memorial 
is a free rendering of the Renaissance, and as the 
amplitude of mouldings and the abundance of Arab- 
esque carvings will show a decided relationship to early 
Italian Renaissance, it may be safely said that the 
Imperial Institute will evince a denotative outcome of 
the gradual movement towards the Renaissance, as 
practised in this country during the last two decades. 
The crowning attraction of the foreground is the 
great portal surmounted by—although set back from 
it—a large square tower, capped by a dome-shaped 
cupola and emblematic effigy at the apex. The 
altitude of this tower will be three hundred feet, 
and the two flanking towers one hundred and 
seventy-six feet each. Its solidity is ensured by 
walls nine feet thick composed of hard bricks set 
in cement. Within these towers are comprised 
tank-spaces and store-rooms, and the central beacon 
would easily accommodate a large peal of bells, should 
public spirit be encouraged in the future to assist 
‘a native industry by the provision of this form of 
national rejoicing. Portland stone, quarried from 
the well-known Whit-bed, is the material facing 
of the front wall. This particular bed supplies 
a stone which is generally believed to possess the 
best qualities for withstanding the deteriorating 
effects of London atmosphere. The use of red 
brick enters but sparingly into this portion of the 
work, and, being confined to the recesses, is not 
without service in sensibly adding to the desired 
intensity of light and shade. 

The principal entrance is effectively reproduced 
in the above engraving. It is seventeen feet wide 
by twenty-three feet and a half high, and con- 
structed altogether of Portland stone. The frieze 
over the arch will be covered with symbolic model- 
lings, the seated figure in the middle representing 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
are of Hopton-Wood stone, richly embellished—the 
various openings being filled with stained glass, 
wrought-iron fretwork, and marble columns—and 
elaborately carved. It may be said of the Hopton- 
Wood stone, that, possessing many of the charac- 
teristics of marble, it is capable of fine polish, which 
brings out all its delicate markings. Their pleasing 
effect is increased by the interposition of Derbyshire 
fossil panels, extracted from the same quarries. The 
greater part of the arch is now finished, and mutely 
appeals for a tribute of praise to the applied skill 
of British artisans. The doors will be of carefully 
selected English oak. 

It will probably be a source of sincere regret 
to all lovers of art that the magnificent staircase 
limned in the next engraving, and which will be 
the continuation of the main entrance to the recep- 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
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tion hall, cannot be ready for criticism and admira- 
tion when the building comes to be opened. The 
hall is not absolutely required for the preliminary 
schemes of the Governing Body, and they have, 
therefore, wisely decided that it—and of necessity 
the staircase—shall remain as the basis of a second 
contract to be hereafter determined. It will form a 
block—independent, but ad this beautiful link— 
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STAIRCASE TO FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS. 
(Fiom the Drawing by Thomas E. Collcutt, the Architect.) 


of the main building. The first flight of stawrs— 
twenty-one feet wide—will lead to the vestibule, 
from which the hall is to be approached, and be 
supported by marble pilasters, arches, and other 
devices. From the vestibule landing the stairs will 
return to the first floor by the open corridors shown 
in the sketch. In the choice of the ornamental 
marbles, British (including Irish) and Colonial will 
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have prior claims. Their great expense, when com- 
pared with Belgian and Italian marbles, will compel, 
however, a limited indulgence in their employment. 
The ceiling will be in Arabesque plaster, and coloured. 

Scarcely, if at all, inferior to the stairway just 
described, is that by which access is gained to the 
first and second floors. The steps are of Hopton- 
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It is the polished stone corridor running along the 
entire length of the principal floor. The vaulted 
ceiling, luxuriantly panelled in Arabesque work, rises 
twenty feet from the marble floor; and the passage, 
twelve feet wide, is adequately lighted by the range 
of windows to the front. The arched grille, to be 
seen at the left of the picture, is of wrought-iron, the 

balusters below being of bronze. The 

















doorway conducts to what is to be the 
post-office and telephone room. At no 
distant date, many suggestions that this 
corridor would be an excellent situation 
for representative statuary may bear 
fruit. It is from this last spacious 
point of illustration that the adminis- 
trative departments of the Institute 
will be reached. They will comprise 
directorial and secretarial offices, a 
conference hall, committee, map, and 
reading rooms, and a reference library. 
On either side of the ante-rooms to the 
conference hall will be long galleries, 
constituting a first floor to the main 
galleries. The ground floor is intended 
for the accommodation of affiliated or- 
ganisations and societies. A consider- 
able portion of its space will also be 
devoted to the refreshment department, 
the kitchens being placed above the top 
floor. On the second floor will be 
found sample rooms, test laboratories, 
and kindred apartments. From the out- 
set care has been taken to secure every 
fire-proof appliance, and if I add that 
the building is to be brilliantly illumin- 
ated by the electric light, and heated in 
the winter season on the most approved 
principles, I think I shall have given a 





THE CORRIDOR TO THE PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


(From the Drawing by Thomas E, Colicutt, F.R.I.B.A., the Architect.) 


Wood stone, with marble balusters and rail. It is 
intended to line the walls with specimens of British 
and Colonial marble. The ceiling will be profusely 
decorated with Arabesque plaster, and have a pro- 
minent cove, forming arches to that portion leading 
on to the second floor. The windows are to be of 
stained glass in suitable patterns. The floor will be 
of marble, and the mode in which the steps will be 
upheld is worthy of notice. They are to be carried 
on marble cantilevers, and the soffits of the arches 
will be covered in mosaic or some other ornamen- 
tal material that will lend itself to colour decora- 
tion. It is just possible that, after all, the last en- 
graving depicts a section of the interior which will 
command more contemplative study than any other. 


tolerably full outline of what the public 
may expect to find in this “ People’s 
Palace”’ when it is ready to be appro- 
priated to the useful purposes for which it is destined. 

In conclusion, I am anxious to disclaim any 
powers of artistic discrimination, other than those 
which may naturally belong to one who has had the 
privilege and advantage of looking over the prin- 
cipal buildings of nearly every centre of the civilised 
world. From that standpoint I can dare to say that 
I believe the Imperial Institute will take leading 
rank with the many achievements of modern archi- 
tectural art, that it will worthily commemorate the 
auspicious circumstance which prompted its estab- 
lishment, and that it will, in good time, abundantly 
reward the earnest expectations of its Royal founder 
and the band of able coadjutors associated with him 
in its development. 
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M. L. SOLON. 


By W. COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


[' is very seldom that an artist who confines his 

attention to decorative art, and decorative art of 
one kind, attains so wide a reputation as M. Solon ; 
indeed, it may be said, in regard to the present cen- 
tury, that the names of decorative artists who have 
obtained a European 
reputation might be 
counted on the fingers. 
It may appear para- 
doxical to add that a 
very large number of 
persons, even among 
the educated classes, 
and those who are fond 
of art, know little or 
nothing about M. Solon 
or his work; yet this 
is true also. One, if 
not the principal, cause 
of a fame which ex- 
tends across the At- 
lantic as well as across 
the Channel, is that 
M. Solon is not only 
a decorative artist, but 
a poet, of bright and 
inexhaustible fancy ; 
and the only reason 
why many men of real 
taste are unacquainted 
with his genius is that 
it has been almost ex- 
clusively applied to the 
decoration of china. 
There is no Royal 
Academy for decorators 
of china, and though 
M. Solon deserves to 
take an _ honourable 
place in the ranks of 
modern sculptors, it is 
not at Burlington House, nor even at the Grosve- , 
nor Gallery, that his works are to be seen, but at 
large china shops, like those of Messrs. Phillips or 
Messrs. Daniell, or at Messrs. Minton’s works at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, or in the private houses of men 
of wealth. I say sculptors, though M. Solon is not 
a sculptor in the ordinary sense; I might have said 
glyptic artists, with even a nearer approach to the 
truth, but M. Solon does not work in pierres fines. 





1.—AN ALLEGORY. 
(Plaque. See pp. 174 and 175.) 


M. Solon paints, he does not carve, but his designs are 
those of a sculptor, and the result of his work is more 
like a cameo than anything else, for it is in relief, 
and it is hard. He is a lapidary with a paint-brush. 

Let us separate, to begin with, the artist from 
his method, so far as 
that is possible. Our 
illustrations will help 
us to do this in a 
measure. In black-and- 
white, without the se- 
ductive charm of co- 
lour or pellucid beauty 
of material, we can 
perhaps get nearer the 
more intellectual fea- 
tures of his art. A 
portfolioof photographs 
from his finest’ works, 
of which I am the for- 
tunate possessor, will 
give additional help, if 
the readers will look on 
while I turn the pages. 
It would take too long 
if we examined each 
page very carefully, but 
a rapid glance through 
to begin with will be 
useful in naturalising 
ourselves in a new land 
of fancy, chiefly peo- 
pled by beings with 
wings. It is the world 
of allegory, but alle- 
gory of a light and 
sportive kind, where 
neither violence nor de- 
spair are allowed to 
enter, and severity is 
always tempered with 
grace. Venus and her votaries, Cupid and eupidouns, 
are the principal actors, and hearts and torches the 
most favourite of symbols; but yet, underneath 
all the pretty playfulness of expression there is 
an underthought of tender gravity. In the forms 
there is the same kind of balance preserved between 
the old and the new, between realism and style, 
between gravity and charm. One is reminded of 
ancient Greece and modern Paris, of Florence in the 
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fifteenth century, and London in our own, of Phidias 
and Ingres, of Della Robbia and Stothard, but yet 
one is impressed by nothing so much as the individu- 
ality of M. Solon, and the freshness and abundance 
of his fancy. We feel ourselves in the presence of 
a distinct personality which has found in these deli- 
cate reliefs a perfect means of self-expression. M. 
Solon thinks and talks, and jests and sings, as it 
were, in pure form, and is never at a loss for a figure 
or a gesture, or if need be a group, to embody his 
feeling, any more than a practised orator for the right 
word, or a musician for the right note. However 
opinions may vary, and tastes differ as to the degree 
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well as a fascinating way of saying it. Take, for 
instance, an almost symmetrical arrangement of 
Cupids before a Renaissance window with a round 
aperture, which makes a beautiful ornament as a 
whole. Beaten out in silver it would form a charm- 
ing pendant for a lady’s neck. If we examine it we 
shall see the Cupids are holding staves in their hands, 
with which they are barring the entrance. If we 
turn the vase, on the other side we shall find a sequel, 
or a reflex to the thought. While these Cupids are 
on guard at one window, little winged burglars are 
breaking in at another, diving in head-first from all 
quarters, so that their little legs radiate from the 





2.—THE WEBS OF VENUS. 
(Plaque. See p. 175.) 


and charm of M. Solon’s work, of one thing, at 
least, there can be no doubt, and that is his gift as 
a decorative artist. His designs are not made first 
and fitted afterwards, like most applied ornament in 
Europe. The shape and size of each vase or plaque to 
which he applies his designs control their conception, 
and are indeed conditions of their existence. This gift 
—so rare, especially in decoration of which the human 
figure forms an element—is possessed by M. Solon in 
quite an extraordinary perfection. His fancy works 
freely under conditions which would paralyse the 
invention of others, but to him they are stimuli, not 
restraints, and the result is that his vases and plaques 
have, to commence with, a beauty of their own, quite 
independent of the meaning of the figures. But of 
another thing also we can be quite sure, and that is 
that there is a meaning in his figures. His lightest 
decorative fancy has always an intellectual as well as 
an artistic germ. He has ever something to say as 


centre in so well ordered a confusion that the decora- 
tive effect is perfect. Here you have an instance of 
ornament constructed as well as applied. The designs 
are exactly suited to the shape of the vase, but they 
would be beautiful and complete by themselves, and 
you have an idea expressed, a little drama almost, a 
“Proverb in Porcelain ” at all events ; besides it is not 
always possible—it is doubtful whether it be desi- 
rable—to divine the exact thought that an artist 
desires to express. Often the thought or feeling, 
though genuine and strong, is incapable of precise ex- 
pression in words. Designs of this character lose none 
of their charm from being capable of more than one 
interpretation. Here, for instance, is a plaque on 
which a female figure lightly draped, with her hands 
behind her head, is floating in the air, surrounded 
by amoretti who are besieging the region of her 
heart with blowpipes, and have succeeded in raising 
a small flame, from which a thin vapour rises. She 








may be a maiden upon whom these charming emis- 
saries of Cupid are working their mischief as she 
sleeps. She may be the Spirit of Coquetry, who laughs 
at their inefficient efforts through her half-closed lids. 





3.—CUPID’S FIREWORKS. 


(Centre of Plate. Seep. 176. In the Possession of Stuart M. Samuel, Esq.) 
At all events the design charms by its beautiful star- 
like arrangement of form, and the spirited elegance 
of the amoretti. Here is another, this time a vase 
of classical shape, around which couples are proceed- 
ing from right to left. Some have wings on the 
shoulders, some on the feet, others have a chain and 
a weight attached to their ankles. These last are 
male, and bear upon their shoulders a female spirit 
with wings on the shoulders. The wing-footed are 
female, and dance with shoulder-winged males. The 
air is full of birds and Cupids with bows and arrows, 
who are shooting spirits of the shoulder-winged kind. 
Is there any very precise meaning in all this? Per- 
haps so, but we are willing to dream somewhat 
vaguely of the loves of the angels, and the sons of 
the morning, and the marriage of earth and heaven, 
and the three elements, and body, soul, and spirit, and 
generally of the power of Love, as we enjoy the un- 
mistakable and clear-cut beauty of M. Solon’s reliefs. 
In designs of this class M. Solon is perhaps most 
fascinating because most suggestive, but in others he 
demands an equal admiration for the completeness 
with which he conveys his intention. Certainly in 
the front rank of his achievements should be placed a 
noble vase in which the Hours, loosely linked together 
by touch of hand, or arm, or shoulder, are with a 
slow, reluctant movement dancing their endless round 
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to the sound of the bells they swing. Though 
they dance, their progress seems scarcely voluntary. 
They swim in space, borne along by some resist- 
less current rather than their own impulse, or 
rather they seem to have two motions like the 
earth, which spins on its axis while it whirls round 
the sun. 

On another plaque (a low, long one) a row of 
maidens stand on a step before a balustrade behind 
which rise the flames of Love’s furnace. Love him- 
self, fork in hand, stands on the brink. Each maiden 
carries a little winged baby, symbol of her heart’s 
desire, and holds it to the heat, but two of them, 
alas, are beyond recovery. On another, a baby Love 
sits crowned and sceptred on a large lyre supported 
by two damsels, and from right to left come other 
damsels and winged boys bringing gifts of flowers 
and little lyres. On another (Fig. 2), a beautiful figure, 
nude to the waist (is she Venus, or a Fate, or the 
embodiment of Womankind ?), sits winding thread 
whilst little Cupids are busy about her constructing 
webs, like spiders’, for the capture, no doubt, of foolish 
youths. On yet another Love lies dead upon his 
altar. Above the pitiful little figure bend a youth 
and a maiden full of grief, while on either side is a 
group of dancing amorett:,-with musical instruments, 
which might compare with those of Della Robbia and 





4,—CUPID’S PRISON-HOUSE. 
(Centre of Plate. Seep. 176. In the Possession of Stuart M. Samuel, Esq.) 


Donatello. On the left is written, “L’Amour est 
mort,” on the right, “ Vive’Amour.” In this world 
of M. Solon’s there is a constant war going on 
between the Spirit of Love, or Ardour, and the Spirit 
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of Prudence, or Wisdom, or by whatever other name 
we may call the nymphs that preside at the altar of 
fire and the well of water. This opposition is used 
with great effect in the decoration of vases which 
require some centre to the composition on both sides, 
or two groups one of which will be a reverse to the 
other. On one side we see Wisdom, with Cupid 
bound to the altar of Minerva; on the other a gayer 
spirit veils the awful goddess, and Cupid turns a 
somersault. On another vase of remarkable beauty, 





5.—THE PROPHETIC MUSE. (Plate. See p. 177.) 


Cupids on one side guard the sacred tripod on which 
Love’s flame is burning, while on the other other 
winged spirits are drawing water from a flowery 
spring and flying off with filled vessels. On a third, 
the Prude, with fingers to her ears, refuses to listen 
to a swarm of Cupids who plead hard to be allowed 
to rifle the sweets from the large amphora that stands 
sealed at her side; while, turn the vase round, and 
you will see her more generous sister, with a crowd 
of naughty little cherubs diving head foremost into 
her open jar. Of more monumental dignity are 
other vases, in which the Genius of Air on one side 
responds to the Genius of the Earth on the other, 
or the Seasons (Fig. 9) sit on tripods with Cupids 
bearing the signs of the zodiac at ordered intervals 
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between them ; but fine as these are, it is his lighter 
and less restrained fancies that represent his most 
pure and individual genius; and of all his vases, 
perhaps there is none to be more reasonably coveted 
than that which describes, in his own sculpturesque 
language, a pretty little combat between a maiden and 
those persistent little plagues of Cupids. She will 
have none of them, a mischievous parcel of raga- 
muftins, and so she proposes to make a clean sweep 
of them with her broom. This is scene the first. 
Away they go, swept upwards 
in acloud like dust. Victory 
is hers, but not for long. They 
wait till she has laid aside her 
weapon, and then comes scene 
the second ; in this the rascals 
are tripping her up with her 
own broom. Such descrip- 
tions as these can, of course, 
give little notion of the 
beauty of the designs, and 
still less of the charm of their 
execution, but they show, at 
least, something of the. fer- 
tility of the artist’s inven- 
tion and the character of his 
mind. 

M. Solon’s world of alle- 
gory is, as has been hinted, 
not without limitations. It 
is a world of childhood and 
youth, for the main part. In 
it is scarcely, if ever, to be 
seen an old man or an old 
woman, and even full ma- 
turity seems to be confined 
to the gentler sex. The eter- 
nal freshness of Venus, the 
everlasting youth of Cupid, 
rule throughout the happy 
region. But within these 
limits M. Solon’s genius finds room to work with- 
out repetition. It is the regret of his admirers, 
and still more of those who buy from him to sell 
again, that he will not repeat himself. The source 
of his invention never runs dry. Even if he were 
confined for the rest of his life to model nothing 
but little winged genii, it is doubtful whether he 
would come to an end of his resources. But lately he 
has executed designs for a dessert service for Mr. Stuart 
M. Samuel containing twenty-six plates with fruit- 
dishes, flower-holders, and candelabra to match. In 
the centre of each plate is a cameo (Figs. 3, 4, and 7) 
with a little winged genius, relieved on a ground of 
bright celadon or sea-green. His individuality is 
doubtful; he seems to partake of the qualities of Cupid 








and Robin Goodfellow. Now he is winnowing a sieve- 
ful of hearts, now he stands in a circle of hearts which 
he touches off like fireworks; now he stands on the 
back of a dolphin, and sails him like a boat; now 
he takes a bird’s-eye view of life from the vane of 
a steeple; now he sells tiny live duplicates of him- 
self, like a little slave-dealer. Every employment 
appears open and congenial to this lively and inge- 
nious, but not very conscientious, little person, who, 
while he seems to think wings a perfectly sufficient 
costume, and retains the fine 
air and style of his classical 
ancestors, yet condescends to 
adopt many of the manners 
and customs of mortal child- 
ren. In other words, M.Solon, 
while adopting the spirit of 
old conventions, constantly 
refreshes their vitality by 
observation of natural form 
and gesture. A good instance 
of this may be found in our 
illustration of the Baccha- 
nalian Muse, where one of the 
genii is kicking his tambou- 
rine like a “Christy Min- 
strel.” The set of plates from 
which the design is taken is 
one of the most convincing 
proofs of M. Solon’s fecundity 
of invention. It is also an 
instance of the freedom with 
which he adapts old ideas to 
modern needs. It is a ter- 
rible notion, no doubt, to put 
the Muses upon dessert-plates, 
to smother Polyhymnia in 
strawberries and cream, and 
bury Urania in orange-peel 
and nutshells ; but the con- 
cern of the artist was the 
decoration of dishes of a particular size with a 
particular subject, and not with the uses, base or 
other, to which his patrons choose to turn them. 
Now the Greeks, as we all know, recognised but 
nine Muses, but the order was for twelve plates, 
each of which was to bear the figure of a Muse. 
Here was a problem which appears to have presented 
no difficulty to M. Solon. The sources of human 
inspiration were not limited to nine, so he pro- 
ceeded to reconstruct the Board of Muses, not by 
adding three more to the existing members, but by 
complete reorganisation. Unfortunately, he could 
only create new forms but not new names, and so 
the beautiful old nomenclature had to be abandoned, 
and the Comic Muse takes the place of Thalia, and 
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the Historic Muse of Clio. Of two of his new 
Muses—the Prophetic and the Bacchanalian—we 
give engravings. They are good examples of his 
female types, the grave and the gay, and the Pro- 
phetic Muse, with the Sibyllic grandeur of her 
figure, her fine lips arched with inspiration, is one 
of the noblest conceptions of his more serious 
imagination. 

It is also one of the finest examples of that ex- 
quisite art of very low relief which he has carried 





6.—THE BACCHANALIAN MUSE. (Plate.) 

farther, if not to greater perfection, than any other 
master, ancient or modern. But it is difficult to 
describe this without taking account of his method 
and material, which permit of efforts impossible even 
to any Italian sculptor of the Renaissance, whether 
he were Della Robbia, with his enamelled terra-cotta, 
or Mino da Fiesole, with his “ painting in marble ;” 
equally impossible to the émailleur of Limoges or the 
artists employed by Wedgwood, and not often com- 
passed even by the patient labour of the cameo-cutter. 
What the carver of sard or cornelian, or those equally 
wonderftil craftsmen who wrought from glass of two 
layers such masterpieces of relief as the Portland and 
the Barberini vases—what these effected with infinite 
labour and difficulty—the process of M. Solon enables 
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him to effect with ease and certainty. He need not 
fear a flaw in the stone, or a failure in the vein; no 
defect in his tool, or fatal slip of hand, will mar his 
handiwork, so long as he is engaged on it. No doubt, 
when he has done with it, it may be ruined in the 
kiln, but that is the risk of 
every potter, and in the case 
of M. Solon is reduced to 
a minimum. The process of 
pate sur pdte, as it is called, 
is the most easy and perfect 
method of producing a re- 
lief on a coloured background 
in a beautiful and imperish- 
able material yet invented ; 
and it has this advantage over 
all others, that it enables the 
artist. to work out his designs 
as they come fresh from his 
fancy with almost the same 
facility as though he were 
modelling with his fingers in 
ordinary clay. The inven- 
tion, or rediscovery, and the 
perfection of this process, are 
so mixed up with the artist’s 
life that the story of both 
may as well be told together. 

Louis Mare Solon was 
born, like the painter Ingres, 
in the town of Montauban, in 1835, and early in 
life came to Paris, where he entered the aéelier of 
M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, an artist better known 
by his: pupils than by his own work. Here he 
found and worked together with a handful of youths 
since distinguished—with Fantin-Latour and Legros, 
Lhermitte, and last, not least, Frédéric Régamey—all 
earnest students from life, trying—to use M. Solon’s 
own words—“ to find for themselves an independent 
way free from recognised schools and adopted styles 
and manners.” With them were some others, better 
known in France than England. One of the dis- 
tinctive features of M. de Boisbaudran’s system of 
instruction was the cultivation of pictorial memory, 
and one of the greatest virtues of it was that it left 
unrestrained the natural bent of his pupils. Those 
who made their mark have made it in very different 
and individual ways. M. Solon tells me that he 
“felt from the first impulsively drawn towards de- 
corative art.” Among these young students the 
etching-needle was much used for self-expression in 
design, and the modern revival of the art of etching 
owes much to them. Those who know M.: Solon’s 
“Art of the Old English Potter,” and the admirable 
etchings it contains, to which I had the pleasure of 
calling the attention of the readers of THe Maca- 





7.—CUPID’S MARIONETTES. 


(Centre of Plate. See p. 176. In the Possession of 
Stuart M. Samuel, Esq.) 
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ZINE OF ART some six years ago, will not be surprised _ 
to hear that his conquest over the difficulties of the 
needle was early accomplished, and that his first at- 
tempts at original production were a series of etchings 
of mixed figures and ornaments. These were seen at 
the house of a common friend 
by M. Nicolle, the Art Di- 
rector at Sévres, and at once 
procured him the offer of per- 
manent employment at the 
then “Imperial” Factory. 
He accepted it without hesi- 
tation, for the direction of his 
artistic ambition had been 
decided, a short time before, 
by his unbounded admiration 
for some Sévres vases at the 
Exhibition of 1867, produced 
under the artistic superin- 
tendence of M. Diéterle. The 
employment offered him was 
specially in connection with 
the new process of pdte sur 
péte, then in its infancy. A 
Chinese vase at the Sévres 
Museum, decorated with 
white reliefs on a celadon 
ground, had been the start- 
ing-point at the factory. At 
this time M. Solon had mo- 
delled a little, painted a little, and attempted many 
other things, without any particular success. 

“‘T was charmed,” writes M. Solon, “ to be asked 
to join my efforts to those of the few artists then 
engaged in bringing the process to perfection; no 
work could have pleased me more. The contrast 
produced by the sharpness of the outlines and the 
soft and mellow tints of the transparent reliefs made 
me most anxious to try some figure subjects, the 
effect of which would, as it seemed to me, be as novel 
as it would be pleasant.” 

The engagement thus begun lasted for twelve 
years. Though M. Solon disclaims any right to be 
regarded as the inventor of the process, its develop- 
ment no doubt owed much te him during this period, 
which is one of much interest to the collector, as it 
was then, that in addition to his work at the factory, 
he produced privately, for a little circle of amateurs, 
small vases and plaques, for which he used “ processes 
of his own finding.” These little works are distin- 
guished from his others by the signature of Miles 
(M.L.S.), which he adopted as appropriate for a nom de 
guerre. In 1870, at the outbreak of the war with Ger- 
many, he accompanied a friend to England, and within 
a few days of his arrival, crossed, for the first time, the 
threshold of Messrs. Minton’s at Stoke-upon-Trent, 




















where he has been busily and continuously engaged 
ever since untler, as he says, “ the best possible condi- 
tions for devoting his time and his efforts to the art 
which is the most congenial to him.” There is little 
more to tell about M. Solon’s life, even if this were 
quite the place to tell it. According to himself, 
“Turned very early into a china-man, I remained 
and am still a china-man. This might be put upon 
my tombstone, and would describe my whole life 
pretty accurately.” It must suffice to add that it 
was at Messrs. Minton’s that he found his father- 
in-law, in M. Arnauld, the art director of their 
factory, and that M. Solon’s home would afford 
plentiful material for an interesting article even 
without that invasion into private life which is now 
so much in vogue, for it is partly decorated by 
himself, and is full of ceramic curiosities, especially 
old English pottery and stone-ware of Flanders and 
Germany, of which he has made a special study. Of 
the former he has 
been an ardent col- 
lector ever since he 
took up his residence 
amongst us, and his 
published volume, 
“The Art of the Old 
English Potter,” is 
’ the most valuableand 
complete study of 
thesubject which has 
yet been written. It 
will be shortly fol- 
lowed by a still more 
extensive work upon 
Flemish and German 
stoneware, illustrated 
by numerous etch- 
ings and other en- 
gravings, upon which 
he has been engaged 
for several years. 

To return to pate 
sur pdle, a name 
originally applied to 
the process by M. 
Regnault, the cura- 
tor of the Museum 
at Sévres, who set 
on foot the experi- 
ments to discover 
the method by which the Chinese vase already 
mentioned could be imitated. It means simply 


“ paste upon paste,” and would apply to all pottery 
decorated by the imposition of china clay to the 
original surface of the piece, to the old slip decora- 
tion, for instance, or the more modern “ barbotine,” 
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or to the intermediate jasperware of Wedgwood. 
But the process has so many peculiarities of its 
own as employed by M. Solon that it has earned 


a right to a patent in the title. In the first place 
the “paste” is porcelain paste, and not the paste 
of faience, or of the fine stoneware of modern 
Etruria, and in the second it gains its relief by 
the application of successive layers of diluted clay 
by means of a paint-brush. In effect it is most 
like Wedgwood, but the Wedgwood reliefs were 
stamped in moulds and applied bodily to the sur- 
face of the piece to be decorated. 

It was not all at once that the modellers at 
Sévres achieved their object. 

“Tt had been thought at the beginning,” writes 
M. Solon, “that the work of decoration had to be 
executed-on a wet substance, and finished off without 
allowing the piece to dry. This, of course, would 
have rendered the process fit only to produce hasty 
sketches, and no- 
thing would have 
come out of it. But 
shortly afterwards it 
was discovered that 
perfect adherence to 
a dry ground could 
be obtained by em- 
ploying clay diluted 
with water, and lay- 
ing it on for the ap- 
plied parts in thin, 
successive coats, al- 
ways waiting until 
one coat was com- 
pletely dry before 
laying on another. 
From that time the 
work could be kept 
in hand for an in- 
definite period, and 
until the artist had 
quite done with it.” 

The pieces to be 
decorated are formed 
of a porcelain body 
which has been co- 


loured throughout 
its mass by metallic 
oxides of cobalt, 


chrome, iron, &e., 
producing many fine tints of celadon, sage green, 
bright chocolate, ferruginous brown, or, as in the case 
of the grand vase presented by Messrs. Minton to the 
Queen on her Jubilee, peacock blue. On this body, 
dry but unbaked, M. Solon proceeds to sketch his de- 
signs with a brush dipped in a thin, milk-like liquid, 
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formed: of pure white porcelain clay diluted with 
water. At first the result of his labour is the pro- 
duction of a silhouette in white upon a coloured 
ground, and on this the relief is slowly built up by 
repeated washes, each of which leaves a deposit of 
clay until the due amount of prominence for each part 
is reached. In some parts it is mere film through 
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ereation of the substance by the imposition of laycr 
upon layer of a semi-liquid material is more like that 
of the Japanese lacquer-worker than any other. The 
glaze, which is so destructive of the refinements of 
form in most china figures, has no such effect on these 
low reliefs, but acts only as transparent envelope, 
through which the forms are seen softened but un- 





9.—THE SEASONS. 
(Vase. See p. 176.) 


which the coloured ground shows, and the artist takes 
advantage of this for the modelling of his forms, 
much as a painter would, and uses it for rendering 
the transparency of drapery, flame, water, vapour, and 
other substances, not opaque. In doing this, how- 
ever, he has to calculate the effect of the firing, for 
his work is not transparent until it is baked. When 
he has done all he can with the brush, the relief is 
eut and scraped and polished with iron tools. The 
piece is then fired in biscuit, and afterwards glazed 
and fired again. The process is, therefore, something 
between painting and modelling, and in the gradual 


impaired. By the aid of this glaze, and the delicate 
white shell-like material of the reliefs seen against 
a darker ground, M. Solon has been able to do things 
unattempted yet in stone or marble, to suggest, for 
instance, the reflection of figures in water and the flight 
of birds in the air. In his hands the dark but lucid 
background becomes sometimes an atmosphere of 
indefinite extent, through which, as it were, you see 
little objects at immense distances ; but the coloured 
wall of the vase is so substantial in comparison with 
these light, filmy creatures, that its material shape 
remains unaffected by any such illusion. 




















PORTRAITS OF ROBERT BROWNING.—I. 


By W. M. ROSSETTI. 


ITH a profound sense of the greatness of the 
man concerning whom I have undertaken to 


my direct theme—The Portraits of Browning—will 
be kept waiting a little while; but the whole thing 





ROBERT BROWNING, ABOUT 1854, 


(From the Portrait by Gordigiani.) 


write a few pages, and of my own indifferent qualifi- 
cations for the honourable task, I propose in the 
first instance to present some observations relevant 
to himself, and to what I knew of him personally, 
and afterwards to remark upon those portraits of him 
which have been placed at the disposal of Taz MaGa- 
zinz o¥ Art. By this division of the subject-matter, 
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will, I trust, be found to gain in symmetry and 
comprehensiveness ; the more general considerations 
coming first in order, without being frittered away 
here and there as the successive details present them- 
selves for notice. ' 

When I think of the career of Browning as a 
whole, it presents itself before me in those words 
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with which Shelley opened his: “Triumph of 
Life ” :— 
“ Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 
Of glory and of good, the sun sprang forth 
Rejoicing in his splendour, aud the mask 
Of darkness fell from the awakened earth.” 


Sun-like, that wondrous intellect illumined the dark 
places of the world and of the soul. If, in stripping 
the mask of darkness from the earth, it cast also 
some sharp and confusing shadows, this also was 
authentic sun’s-work. 
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member that evening in 1855, at the temporary home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Browning near Marylebone Church, 
when Tennyson read aloud his recently published 
poem of “ Maud,” and my brother took a sketch 
of him as he sat on the sofa with the volume held 
high up to suit his short sight. When Tennyson 
had concluded, Browning was implored to read out 
his “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” which, with some little 
pressing, he consented to do. The contrast between 
the two readers was interesting and highly character- 
istic. Tennyson, in his introduction to his “ Mort 





ROBERT BROWNING, 1856. 
(From the Medallion by Thomas Woolner, R.A.) 


My personal acquaintance with Browning dates 
back to a period now remote. On returning for 
awhile to London from abroad—perhaps in 1853— 
he looked up my brother, who had recognised in him 
the anonymous author of “ Pauline,” and had for 
some few years preceding been a strenuous admirer 
and champion of “ Pippa Passes,” “ Sordello,” and 
other noble poetic works, then mostly (I do not 
say universally) regarded with that nervous and 
petulant dislike which testifies to real indifference 
unwilling to be coerced into enquiry. Browning felt 
sincerely indebted to my brother for his advocacy, 
and acknowledged it in handsome and energetic terms. 
I was introduced to him soon afterwards, and saw 
him once or twice on each of his ensuing visits— 
never very long ones—to London. Well do f re- 





Arthur,” has well described his own elocution— 
“mouthing out his hollow o’s and a’s” (except that 
“ mouthing,” as a term of disparagement, should be 
altered into some milder word)—his grand deep voice 
sways onward with a long-drawn chaunt, which some 
hearers might deem monotonous, but which gives 
noble value and emphasis to the metrical structure 
and pauses. Browning’s voice, which was at once 
rich and peculiar, took much less account of the 
poem as a rhythmical whole; his delivery had more 
affinity to that of an actor, laying stress on all the 
light and shade of the composition — its touches 
of character, its conversational points, its dramatic 
give-and-take. In those qualities of elocution in 
which Tennyson was strong, and aimed to be strong, 
Browning was contentedly weak; and vice versd. 
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To which of the two modes of reading the pre- taste; in the very small audience on that occasion, 
ference should be accorded will remain a matter of most were, I think, in favour of Tennyson. 
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ROBERT BROWNING, 1859, 
(From the Drawing by Field Talfourd, in the Posscssion of Edmund Gosse, Esq., with Subscription in the Autograph of Browning.) 
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In the early autumn of 1860 I saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning abroad; it was my first visit to 
Italy, made in company with a friend who is now a 


County-Court Judge. The Brownings were at that. 


time staying at a villa at Marciano, near Siena; as 
our route neared Siena, I took the liberty of writing 
to him. He welcomed us both very heartily ; showed 


ROBERT BROWNING, 1859. 
(From the Pencil Drawing by Rudolph Lehmann.) 


us over the principal sights of Siena, especially the 
pictures—I still seem to hear the gusto in his voice 
as he pronounced the name of the painter Beccafumi ; 
and he made us divide our time for a couple of days 
between his own villa and that of his nearest neigh- 
bour, the American sculptor and author, Mr. Story, 
to whom and to Mrs. Story we were not less indebted 
for frank hospitality. It happened that the son of 
the Brownings, then a boy of some twelve years of 
age, had that day been laid up by a sunstroke ; this 
threw a dark shadow of gloom over Mrs. Browning 
—the most sensitive of women and most devoted of 
mothers—and kept the father somewhat anxious 
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too ; a circumstance which made us feel all the more 
keenly the delicacy of their friendly attentions ; but 
before nightfall the young patient’ had rallied con- 
siderably. The octogenarian poet Landor was also 
an inmate of the Brownings’ villa. I can remember 
that in the course of the evening my companion 
made some remark as to his enjoyment of the music 
of Ferdinand Hiller; a remark re- 
sponded to by Browning with a most 
cordial outburst: “ Ah, now I know 
what sort of a man you are! When 
a man likes Hiller’s music, I see at 
once that he and I have a great deal 
in common.” 

Mrs. Browning died in 1861. It 
may have been in 1865 that Browning 
wrote to me from Italy, asking me to 
see about getting a portrait of her en- 
graved on asmall scale in London from 
a daguerreotype, to serve as frontis- 
piece to a re-edition of “ Aurora Leigh.” 
I, of course, felt, honoured by the com- 
mission, and I consigned the daguerreo- 
type for this purpose to Mr. Barlow, 
the distinguished engraver whom we 
have so lately lost. I still possess the 
first-trial proof which Mr. Barlow pro- 
duced from this portrait; my brother, 
to whom I submitted it, pencilled it 
over freely, so as to indicate ameliora- 
tions (Barlow, not having known the 
poetess personally, was glad to receive 
some guidance in these matters) ; the 
pencillings were accompanied by writ- 
ten elucidations. Some connections of 
Mrs. Browning, seeing the engraving 
at various stages of its progress, were 
strongly dissatisfied, and urged that it 
had better be excluded from the volume 
altogether ; a point which I referred to 
Browning for final decision. Nothing 
could be in kinder or better feeling 
than his reply. He felt that the en- 
graver and his other friends had done their best, and 
so he overruled the objections raised, and authorised 
the publication of the print. I will admit that it is 
not wholly a satisfactory version, to myself, of Mrs. 
Browning’s face; but the fact is that her face was 
a very difficult one to make impressive in a work of 
art, the features being far from regular or imposing. 
It was a countenance of April shine and shower, to 
which full justice could only be done by its own 
varying and exceptional play of expression. 

Not very long after this date, Browning re-settled 
in London. I saw him not often, but every now and 
then, and we never lost sight of one another. My 








brother for a while met him oftener, but only up to 
1872. When I was preparing, in 1869, my first edition 
of Shelley, Browning called, and gave me some valu- 
able information, mostly relating to Harriet Shelley. 
Just as we stood at the street door, taking leave, he 
imparted to me, with his sententious utterance, that 
little snatch of doggrel by Shelley called “A Hate- 
Song.”? He had heard it of old from 
Leigh Hunt, and it had never yet been 
in print :— 

“A hater he came and sat by a ditch, 

And he took out an old cracked lute ; 


And he sang a song which was more of a screech, 
’Gainst a woman that was a brute.” 


My last communication with the 
great poet was in the spring of 1889, 
when he wrote me a couple of letters, 
to co-operate in an object of benefi- 
cence which I had at heart, and which 
I had brought under his notice. Not 
long afterwards he went abroad; and 
before the year had closed the world 
was a world without a Robert Brown- 
ing—and one may safely say that it 
will never have a Robert Browning 
again. Geniuses equally great—yes : 
a second genius of just the same con- 
stitution and equipoise—no. 

It is not my business to attempt 
here, even remotely, any sort of cri- 
tical estimate of Browning’s work as 
a poet, or of the qualities which pre- 
dominate in that. But a few words 
regarding the attributes of mind which 
told out most obviously in his per- 
sonality seem to be essential to the 
scope of my subject. The mental 
quality which I felt most in him was 
celerity, or (if I may coin the word) 
immediateness. Whatever he had to 
consider or speak about, he disposed 
of in the most forthright style. Along 
with the celerity of perception, of ap- 
praisement, and of solution, there was the greatest 
directness of method; every touch told, every nail 
was hit on the head. Sometimes there was a large 
nail to clench, and very often only a small one, 
hardly worthy of a master-craftsman’s hand ; large 
or small, the nails received the same treatment. 
With his vast mental power, and very extensive 
range of knowledge, Browning was sure to talk well 
on all sorts of subjects. He was not (within my 
experience, at least) a sustained conversationalist, nor 
exactly a brilliant one; but he said something 
pleasant and pointed on whatever turned up—he was 
_ auecdotic and racy, gave himself no air of superiority, 
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and put you very much at your ease. His talk was 
rich in variety and aplomé; one could dip into it as 
into a treasure-trove of fine coins, all ringing true, 
and with constantly new image and superscription. 
He had no objection to talking about himself, as well 
as about anything else ; but I never heard him “ hold 
forth” by way of self-assertion, or of browbeating 


MRS, ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 1859, 
(From the Pencil Drawing by Rudolph Lehmann.) 


his inferiors (and when was it that he encountered 
his equal?) from the height of his faculties and his 
performances. He neither “ fished for compliments ” 
nor required any general profession or insinuating 
detail of admiration. To be lonely was his prerogative : 
to be companionable his pleasure. I have sometimes 
heard it said that Browning did not, either in aspect 
or in conversation, produce upon one the distinct 
impression of a man of genius. In this view I do 
not acquiesce. I think that one felt his mind to be 
extraordinarily rich, while his facility, accessibility, 
and bonhomie, softened but did not by any means dis- 
guise the sense of his power. It would be hard if a 
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man could not voluntarily descend from his pedestal, 
out of brotherly consideration for others, without being 
supposed not to have a pedestal after all. 

The person of Browning was so well known in 
all classes of society that I need not attempt to give 
any detailed description of it here; besides, the 
portraits are before us for consideration and comment. 
I will only say that he was below the middle height, 
but of manly frame and erect bearing, so compactly 
knit that the question of an inch or two more or less 
scarcely presented itself to the attention. He looked 
courageous, resolute, unflinching ; cordial and easy ; 
alert in perception, keen in outlook, and exacting 
little from others, except that his own frankness should 
be met by frankness in return. 

I must now have done with preliminaries, and 
must address myself to portraits. 

The earliest portrait which I know of Robert 
Browning is that which appeared in Horne’s “ New 
Spirit of the Age,” published in 1844, and again 
in one of the volumes of the complete edition of 
the author’s poems. It shows us Browning at about 
twenty-three years of age—of course long before I 
knew him. He looks a personable young man, with 
a splendid crop of dark and lustrous hair—which, 
indeed, he retained until he was well advanced in 
middle age—and with a rather dreamy air, as if 
he enjoyed his thoughts and his own self-conscious- 
ness in thinking. This is, I think, quite true to the 
character of Browning. He always appeared to me 
—spite of the one great sorrow of his life—an enviably 
happy man. Conscious of power, conscious of the 
fine exercise of his power; having no definite occu- 
pation save that of writing poetry, writing as much 
of it as he chose—and he was wont to sit down to it 
day by day with the regularity of a professional man, 
as I have more than once heard him avouch—and, 
when he had done what he wanted, devoting the rest 
of the day to cheerful converse, pleasant sight-seeing, 
or attractive society ; undisturbed by censure or 
indifference, unelated by fame, free from envy or 
jealousy, and ‘from all uncharitableness ;” exalted 
above this world by firm confidence in an immortal 
destiny—Browning lived such a life as united the 
highest ideal of a great genius with the choice satis- 
factions of a man of leisure and social success. To 
achieve poetry, to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, and to have all the fleshpots of Egypt thrown in 
as a bonne bouche—this is indeed a destiny to which 
few of the sons of song have attained. It is true 
that until a mature period of life Browning was not 
rich, either in widespread fame or in the material 
gifts of fortune; but then, in compensation, he was 
young, ardent, full of the capacity for enjoyment, 
and prodigal of fine work which could not in 
the long run miss its aim ; and, eleven years after 


the date of the early portrait, from which I have 
perhaps rather widely diverged, he was the hus- 
band of Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. The portrait is 
not of any high artistic excellence; but I well 
remember how much it delighted me when, first 
making acquaintance with “ Bells and Pomegra- 
nates,” I wanted to know what the author of 
them was like. The name of the artist is not 
specified: the style looks to me a little like that 
of George Patten, A.R.A. 

No doubt the likeness of which I next have 
to make mention must be as conspicuous, as the 
preceding one is mediocre, in art-value; would 
that I had seen it! The best account which I can 
give of it will be in the words of its producer, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, addressed to the editor of this 
magazine :— 

“T am afraid that it is not in my power to give 
you any information in regard to the portrait of 
Browning to which you allude, and which is un- 
fortunately inaccessible—beyond just this: that it 
was a highly finished pencil-drawing (a remark- 
ably unimportant piece of information), done in 
the year 1854 in Rome, at a period when I was 
painting my first picture, the ‘Cimabue,’ and 
when I was in that constant and intimate inter- 
course with Browning which is only possible in 
small centres.” 

The portrait by Gordigiani, a half-length in oils, 
appears to be about the next in order of date. I 
judge it to belong to the year 1854, or thereabouts ; 
yet possibly it is later, as the arrangement of the 
very abundant hair corresponds closely with that 
which we find in likenesses dated in 1859. Browning 
was forty-two years old in 1854, and the Gordigiani 
portrait, if proper to that year, represents him much 
as he must have been when I knew him first. The 
spacious unwrinkled forehead, in which thought 
seems to have accumulated and condensed; the 
watchful eyes, slightly over-drooped by their lids; 
the half-smiling, balf-pondering mouth,—Browning’s 
face was, indeed, seldom without a certain lambency, 
as of pleasant and kindly thought which would 
easily lapse into a smile; the whole set of the visage, 
which seems to be listening, and preparing to reply 
—all these points are well given, and realise very 
satisfactorily the impression which the man pro- 
duced. The face in this portrait is certainly a 
highly intellectual one; but I think it is treated 
with rather too much morbidezza, so as to lack 
some of that extreme keenness which characterised 
Browning. Also—as is constantly the case with 
portraits executed by foreigners— the sitter does 
not look very much like an Englishman. But, 
as to this point, it is true that Browning was 
not markedly English in aspect; he might have 
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belonged to one nationality pretty nearly as well as 
to another. 

That quality of keenness to which I have just 
referred is strikingly apparent in the bronze me- 
dallion by Woolner, dated 1856. Here the precise 
contour of the features is rendered with an exactitude 
and an emphasis for which a sculptured profile is a 
more positive document than art of other kinds can 
readily be; and the well-known precision of the 
artist is our guarantee for crediting its accuracy in 
these respects. It is remarkable, considering that 
this is a work of sculpture, that the eye is made the 
most expressive feature of all; it seems to look, with 
a steady glance of scrutiny and almost of challenge, 
into men and things. In this medallion, the phy- 
siognomy appears on the whole more penetrating than 
poetic ; this does not diminish its truthfulness, but 
makes it somewhat less acceptable as an ultimate 
type of the man. I once heard a close friend of the 
sitter express a decided dislike of the medallion, 
on the ground that it makes the upper lip over- 
long; I think there may be something in this 
censure, but certainly not so much as the censor 
supposed. The reader will observe that in 1856 
Browning wore his beard covering the chin, which 
is not the case in some other portraits nearly con- 
temporary. 

I now come to the large crayon-portrait by Mr. 
Field Talfourd, belonging to Mr. Gosse. That 
gentleman has sent a very interesting account of 
the work; I give it here verbatim, as being more 
to the purpose than anything which could be sub- 
stituted for it:— 

“ Of all the portraits of his middle life, that in 
which Browning took most interest was the crayon 
drawing, life-size, made in Florence in 1859 
by Field Talfourd, the younger brother of the 
author of ‘Ion.’ This portrait, which is now in 
my possession, was lost for nine years, and the 
history of its vicissitudes is rather curious. It was 
the pendant to that drawing of Mrs. Browning 
which is the best known of all her heads, and 
which is now in the National Portrait Gallery. Mr. 
Browning intended to secure it, but his wife’s serious 
illness led his thoughts away from the matter, and, 
meanwhile, Field Talfourd left Florence. After 
Mrs. Browning’s death in 1861, her husband made 
several efforts to find Talfourd, but in vain. At 
last, early in 1874, that artist died. The poet did 
not hear of his death until the contents of the studio 
were dispersed beyond the hope of being traced. It 
was not heard of again until, in March, 1885, Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., happened to notice in the 
back ‘of a shop in Hammersmith a large crayon 
portrait, which attracted his attention with some- 
thing vaguely familiar in the face. He pointed it 
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out to me, and I bought it; the only clue to 
its identity being that the dealer, who had had it 
for years in his possession, remembered that he 
had been told that it was ‘one of them poets.’ 
Without warning Mr. Browning, I dropped in at 
19, Warwick Crescent, with the Talfourd drawing 
under my arm. At the first glimpse of it, the poet 
shouted out: ‘ At last! here is the long-lost portrait 
of me;’ and he wrote on the base of it the inscrip- 
tion which is engraved in facsimile (on page 183). 
He frequently, in later years, referred to his interest 
in this portrait. In a letter to me, dated February 
23rd, 1888, in reference to the illustration of his com- 
plete works, he says of the Talfourd picture: ‘My 
sister—a better authority than myself—has always 
liked it, as resembling its subject when his features 
had more resemblance to those of his mother than in 
after-time, when those of his father got the better— 
or perhaps the worse—of them.’ ” 

I need hardly call the reader’s attention to the 
facsimile of Browning’s handwriting, printed to 
accompany the portrait by Talfourd. ‘This hand- 
writing (1885) shows some little of the stiffness of 
old age ; but it is excellent, as our poet’s always was 
from first to last. One could not well find a more neat, 
uniform, and precise handwriting; it has these good 
qualities, and also a great deal of character, which 
is not mostly united with so much of accuracy. It 
is the handwriting of a highly orderly mind—and, 
indeed, Browning was very orderly, both in mind 
and in habits of life. There is nothing in it indi- 
cating strain or excess, or a desire to surprise ; no 
flashiness and no obscurity. The handwriting of 
Mrs. Browning was fully as neat and fine as that of 
her husband ; it had more of elegance, not unmixed 
with a symptom of fancy—assimilating somewhat 
in these respects to the beautiful handwriting of 
Leigh Hunt. I was once privileged to see the MS. 
of “ Aurora Leigh ;” it bore equal testimony to the 
choiceness of Mrs. Browning’s penmanship and to 
her incessant pains in composition and revision, being 
riddled all over with corrections. I might add that 
in letter-writing—apart from the question of mere 
handwriting—Browning seemed always careful and 
deliberate, though I daresay he was rapid as well; 
his sentences were pointed and well-turned, with an 
evident intention of complaisance towards his corre- 
spondent. 

The portrait by Mr. Lehmann, of which we 
present an engraving, is the first which this 
artist did of Browning. There are two oil pictures 
from the same hand. ‘The date of our Lehmann 
likeness is nearly the same as that of the Tal- 
fourd drawing. The sensitive look of the mouth 
is well expressed by Lehmann; and I have often 
seen in Browning’s face something of that air, here 
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indicated, of half-assent tempered by arriére pensée 
—much as if he were to say, ‘Yes, I see all that adjusting his aim. 
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his rapidity. One seemed to see in him a slinger 
It is hardly my business to speak 


you have said on the subject, and maybe I see a of the accompanying portrait of Mrs. Browning, 





ROBERT BROWNING, ABOUT 1865. 


(From the Portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


goodish deal more besides.” This characteristic and 
rather prevalent expression did not, however, give the 
poet’s face any air of irresolution—such as seems to 
me traceable in Mr. Lehmann’s likeness; rather it 
lent zest to his look of personal decision, and bias to 


also by Lehmann. There are faces, not physically 
beautiful, of which a good deal can be made ar- 
tistically ; whatever one may think of the portrait 
from this point of view, it is past question a most 
unmistakable likeness. 
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MISNAMED PICTURES IN THE UFFIZI GALLERY. 


By C. A. JOCELYN FFOULKES. 


N these days of enlightened art 
criticism, when the study of 
the works of the great Italian 
masters is based on truly scien- 
tific principles, we may reasona- 
bly expect that even the general 
public should be enabled to de- 
rive some idea of the character- 
istics of each painter from the 

contemplation of authentic works as presented in the 

galleries of Europe. In Italy, more especially, we 
jook for scientific classification, seeing that to one 
of her gifted sons we owe this new method of 
critical analysis which has wrought such salient 
changes in the study of art, and has indeed revolu- 
tionised the whole history of Italian painting. It 
is but natural then to suppose that Italy would be 
among the first to show her appreciation of his re- 
searches by following his teaching respecting the 
authorship of many paintings. But unfortunately 
for the public at large, this is not the case; on 
the contrary, the Directors of Italian galleries seem 
to make it a point of honour to cling with the 
most pertinacious steadfastness of purpose to tradi- 
tions connected with the pictures, a trait which 
would be laudable enough in a good cause, but becomes 
positively vicious when the result is, that they per- 
sistently slander the memory of a great painter by 
attributing to him the most inferior school-pieces, 
or, on the other hand, when they refuse to recognise 
the true metal and have the audacity to catalogue 
as “ Unknown” a work by the greatest of painters. 
As a rule these traditions are built up on no solid 
historical basis whatsoever, and break down utterly 
before the investigations of modern critics; yet, 
strange as it may seem, these false traditions, the out- 
come of a later, uncritical, and wholly unreasoning 
age, continue to be accepted by the authorities, and 
the substance, with a show of learning and a semblance 
of historical truth calculated to impress the public 
mind, still enriches the pages of all authorised 
catalogues. The Florentine galleries are no excep- 
tion to the general confusion, but most lamentable 
examples rather of the manner in which the public 
are daily duped, and certain changes, which recently 
the Director of the Uffizi has seen fit to make, will 
still further serve to perplex and bewilder the un- 
fortunate picture-gazer. In the catalogue we find 
the “ Adoration of the Magi” (No. 27) attributed 
to Giuliano Pesello, while on the label of the picture 
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the name and date of Cosimo Roselli appear. Now 
this is a praiseworthy step in the right direction, 
resulting from a study of Signor Morelli’s remarks 
on this painting (“Le Opere dei Maestri Italiani,” 
&c., p. 353), and we feel encouraged to hope that 
other changes equally happy may have taken place— 
a hope that is doomed to immediate disappointment 
when we glance at the newly labelled pictures ; for 
now, apparently, the Director proceeds to original 
criticism, and straightway plunges headlong into the 
gravest errors. In the catalogue we find the “ An- 
nunciation ” (No. 25) attributed to the same Giuliano 
Pesello, by whom we may observe there are no certain 
works extant; the label, however, bids us regard it 
as a production of his grandson, Francesco Pesello, 
called Pesellino, that rare and excellent master of 
whose manner there is absolutely no trace in this 
picture. That such an appellation is inexcusable, 
anyone who bestows more than a cursory and super- 
ficial glance on the pietures must allow, for, in 
close proximity to this “Annunciation” hangs a 
€ Madonna with Saints ” (No. 31), rightly catalogued 
and labelled Baldovinetti, and it is self-evident that 
the hand which executed this latter work must also 
have painted the “ Annunciation,” for the similarity 
is striking. The forms, the types, the peculiarities 
in treatment of drapery, the cypress trees in the 
background, the scale of colour, &c., every detail 
testifies to Baldovinetti’s manner; his spirit pervades 
the whole picture, and I can have not the slightest 
doubt that one master produced both. This “An- 
nunciation ” further recalls Baldovinetti’s panel of the 
same subject in St. Miniato, and his nearly obliterated 
freseo in the Cortile of the Annunziata. The late 
Baron Rumohr, who made a special study of the 
Florentine school, considered that during the course 
of the fifteenth century three main tendencies were 
traceable in it, and that the painters who followed 
these tendencies fell, by reason of them, into three 
distinct groups. 

Baldovinetti is one of the first representatives 
of the second group which culminated in Domenico 
Ghirlandajo and finally died out with his followers ; 
they treated their subjects in a calm and passionless 
manner, and are in this respect the direct opposite of 
the painters of the first group, who are all fire, energy, 
and passion, and have been appropriately described 
by an eminent living writer as the great dramatic 
poets of the Florentine school. 

A few steps beyond theseexamples of Baldovinetti’s 
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art hangs a small painting of the Madonna and 
Child with St. John the Baptist ; the landscape, which 
forms the background to the figures, would alone 
stamp the picture as a work of Franciabigio, by whom 
it undoubtedly is, yet the catalogue recognises it only 
as “ Unknown,” while the author of the labels ie- 
legates it to the “school of Fra Filippo Lippi.” Of 
the two appellations, “ Unknown ” is decidedly the 
less objectionable, as it leaves each observer free 
to draw his own conclusions from the style and 
characteristics of the painting. Beside this picture 
hangs a portrait of a man in black, an extremely 
characteristic specimen of the later manner of Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo, showing a strong affinity in treatment 
with several heads in one of the master’s best works, 
‘St. Zenobius Restoring a Boy to Life” (No. 1,275). 
Attributed in the catalogue to Piero di Cosimo, it 
is now labelled Piero Roselli; and. who, I cannot 
refrain from asking, may he have been? a painter 
unknown to Vasari or any other art historians, formed, 
I presume, in the workshops of Cosimo Roselli 
and Piero di Cosimo, whose date is judiciously sup- 
pressed, and we are left absolutely without clue as to 
the century or school to which this newly-discovered 
artist belongs.* These are but trifling errors com- 
pared with what awaits us in the Tribune, where we 
find works of Franciabigio, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
and Domenico Ghirlandajo, all given to Raphael. In 
the face of such glaring mistakes, what wonder indeed 
that the minor Tuscan masters should be confounded ! 
The only genuine picture by Raphael in this room, 
the “ Madonna del Cardellino ” (No. 1,129), is a char- 
acteristic work and well known as one of his most 
attractive panel pictures; in studying it we perceive 
the rendering of form, treatment of landscape, and 
colouring peculiar to the master, and are at a loss 
to understand what can have induced the compilers 
of the catalogue to conclude that pictures of such 
manifest diversity in treatment and style 2s the 
three I have mentioned should be by the same 
hand. “The Madonna del Pozzo” (No. 1,125) has 
all the characteristics of Franciabigio and nore of 
those of Raphael, being wholly unworthy of the 
great master both in composition and execution. 
The so-called “ Fornarina”? (No. 1,123) bears the 
date 1512, and if by Raphael, would have been 
executed contemporaneously with the frescoes in 
the Stanza della Segnatura in the Vatican. The 
picture in question, however, betrays the style of the 
Venetian school, and indeed, until the beginning of 
this century, was catalogued as such; all modern 
writers on the subject now acknowledge that the 
painter was Sebastiano del Piombo, who is well known 
as a prominent master of that school. Vasari’s 


* The picture has recently been re-labelled “Piero di 
Cosimo.” 
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statement (quoted by the catalogue) that the portrait 
of the “ Fornarina” by the hand of Raphael belonged 
to Matteo Botti, who on his death left some of his 
pictures to the Grand Duke Cosimo I., applies not 
to this painting, but to the exquisite portrait of the 
true “ Fornarina” in the Pitti Palace, there called 
the “Donna Velata” and ignorantly catalogued as 
“Unknown.” For the author of the female por- 
trait No. 1,120 we must seek in a wholly opposite 
direction ; it is as different in style from the Venetian 
painting as from Raphael’s early portraits, of which 
various examples are extant in Florence (Pitti Palace) 
and elsewhere; it is evidently the work of a Floren- 
tine Quattrocentista artist, and on comparing it with 
certain female figures in Domenico Ghirlandajo’s fres- 
coes in Santa Maria Novella I have no hesitation in 
affirming that he is the author of this so-called Raphael. 

Sandro Botticelli, one of the greatest of Tuscan 
Quattrocento artists, belongs to the first of the three 
groups mentioned above. He is splendidly represented 
in the Uffizi, and on the whole the authorities have 
treated him well, only attributing to him a few 
pictures which are not his, and failing to recognise 
two genuine works. The five authentic paintings 
which the catalogue rightly ascribes to him are 
among his very best productions, and show his power 
in treating every class of subject. The magnificent 
“‘Calumny of Apelles” (No. 1,182) shows him to have 
been a truly “dramatic poet,” the “Venus” (No. 39) 
is a testimony to his powerful handling of mytho- 
logical subjects, and the “Adoration of the Magi” 
(No. 1,286) to his remarkable command over por- 
traiture. In this latter .painting, Botticelli has in- 
troduced Cosimo de’ Medici in the person of the 
kneeling king, and several other members of the 
Medici family—all portraits of the utmost individu- 
ality and dignity. Finally, the two Tondi (Nos. 1,267 
and 1,289) show him to have been eminently suc- 
cessful in the treatment of religious subjects. 

As examples of works falsely ascribed to the 
master, we may select the three which hang in the 
room known as the “ Sala di Antichi Maestri.”” The 
first which strikes us on entering is the figure of 
“ Fortitude” (No. 1,299). Mr. Ruskin, who apparently 
does not doubt the authenticity of the work, has 
dedicated about a page of his ‘‘ Mornings in Florence ” 
to this picture, and it is due no doubt to the praise 
he bestows on it that the painting has become so 
widely known; yet I am bound to confess that to 
me it appears little short of libel to attribute such a 
production to so great a master. Even from an un- 


critical and purely esthetic point of view, it must be 
admitted that this “ Fortitude ” has very little to do 
with Botticelli; and if we base our judgment of 
his style on the forms and colouring in his authentic 
works in this gallery, we shall be further confirmed 





MISNAMED PICTURES 


in this opinion. The hands and ears with him are 
ever of one type—the former long and bony, with 
square nails and dark outlines; the faces are long 
and oval, with slightly-swollen nostrils, similar in 
type but displaying infinite variety of expression— 
some pathetic and mournful, others grand and tragic, 
but all bearing the stamp of Sandro’s marked indi- 
viduality. His colouring is brilliant and transparent, 
and the shade of red which predominates in his works 
is quite peculiar to himself, and of great value and 
importance in assisting the student to distinguish his 
genuine works from those which are falsely attributed 
to him. In this representation of Fortitude few of 
Botticelli’s characteristics and many defects are to be 
found. The head is heavy in modelling, the expres- 
sion dull and stolid, almost peevish—a face that never 
could be roused to any noble powers of endurance ; the 
hands differ from those peculiar to Botticelli both in 
size and character; the whole figure lacks life and 
energy, and shows, moreover, a want of proportion 


and an inability on the part of the artist to cope with 


‘ the difficulties of foreshortening when representing a 
seated figure. In my estimation, the picture is as in- 
capable of giving us an idea of what Fortitude should 
be as it is unworthy to bear the name of Botticelli. The 
master, as we know from Vasari, had many pupils 
who were very prolific artists; in their hands his 
characteristics became exaggerated, and the expres- 
sion he gave to his faces caricatured ; it is probable, 
also, that they constantly worked upon his cartoons, 
and by this mechanical method of tracing reproduced 
Botticelli’s forms with a certain amount of accuracy, 
though naturally this kind of work is wholly lacking 
in life and character, and the colouring is a failure. 
Two of these pupils may be distinctly recognised 
in the Uffizi; one was, I believe, the painter of 
the “ Fortitude,” of the “ Madonna and Child” (No. 
1,303) in the same room, and of No. 33 in the corridor; 
these three pictures are manifestly by the same hand, 
and that’ hand was clearly not Botticelli’s. The 
other was the author of the “ Annunciation ” (No. 
1,316), and proves himself to have been a very inferior 
artist, with no feeling for colour; he has, however, 
imitated his master’s type of hands with considerable 
success. Botticelli’s two genuine works which are 
not recognised by the catalogue, hang in the first 
room of the “Scuola Toscana;” one is the very 
carefully painted little St. Augustine in his study 
(No. 1,179) ascribed to Fra Filippo Lippi; the other, a 
good portrait of a medallist, is catalogued as “ Portrait 
of Pico della Mirandola, Tuscan School, about 1440.” 
Both these mistakes are so widely known, and Botti- 
celli’s hand in both has so long been recognised in 
print, that it is unnecessary to particularise the proofs. 

If we cast another glance round the “ Sala di 
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Antichi Maestri”’ we shall notice that a badly-drawn 
Tondo is attributed to Lorenzo di Credi, and a 
painting by Franciabigio to Rafaellino del Garbo ; 
while an “ Annunciation” is confidently given to 
Leonardo da Vinci, though the catalogue remarks 
that by some it is considered to be by Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo or Lorenzo di Credi. It came to the 
gallery in 1866 as a Ghirlandajo, and as no one could 
decide by which member of the family, their name 
was removed and the illustrious one of Leonardo sub- 
stituted. Signor Morelli has solved the difficulty, and 
discusses the picture fully in his book (pp. 355—357), 
and we can only marvel that the authorities should 
not long since have followed his teaching and restored 
the painting to its true author, Ridolfo Ghirlandajo. 
These are but a few examples gathered at hap- 
hazard from a mass of errors, but they might be 
multiplied ad infinitum in the many galleries of 
Florence. To the student this chaos is a kind of 
happy hunting-ground, as it affords him infinite 
pleasure and instruction in separating the false from 
the true; and the familiarity he thus acquires with 
the characteristics of each master is of great import- 
ance in moulding his judgment on a sound and 
critical basis. But for the ordinary picture-gazer the 
case is far otherwise, and for his sake it is most ear- 
nestly to be wished that the authorities may speedily 
be roused from this pernicious apathy to a sense of the 
grievous shortcomings of their present classification. 
The visitors to foreign galleries are a large body, 
taken from every class of society and every grade of 
thought. On the lowest step of the ladder stands the 
man who enlists the services of a guide, and is hurried 
through the rooms at so much an hour; on the up- 
permost step stands the true lover of art, the culti- 
vated and scientific critic; and between these two 
lies the vast body of more or less intelligent 
persons who would gladly learn if they only knew 
how. Signor Morelli, by means of his experimental 
system, has opened up a royal road to the study of 
Italian art, whereby even beginners may hope to 
attain to a certain amount of proficiency in dis- 
tinguishing one master from another. This road is 
open to all; and I can only urge a study of his 
writings and his method, for they can scarcely fail 
to carry conviction to the mind of the student. In 
these days, when we are positively inundated with 
worthless literature purporting to instruct the public 
in matters of art, but really only serving to perplex 
and mislead, the writings of those who treat the 
subject from a scientific and practical standpoint 
are of the very greatest importance. 
Nore.—Since this article was written and set up in type 


Signor Morelli’s new work, dealing at length with the subject, 
has been issucd.—Zditor, MaGazine or Art. 
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HAMELN: 
THE TOWN OF “THE PIED PIPER,” OR, DER RATTENFANGER. 


By KATHARINE M. MACQUOID. 


“‘Once"more he stept into the street, 
And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling ; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 


E had been spend- 
ing a delightful 
holiday in Westphalia on 
the fringe of the Hartz, 
chiefly at Goslar, and we 
wished on our way home 
to make a halt in the 
ancient town of Miinster. 
But the way is long be- 
tween Goslar and Miin- 
ster, and while we were 
deciding our plans a Ger- 
man friend suggested a 
halt at Hameln, “ cele- 
brated,” she said, “ by 
Dr. Julius Wolff in his 
poem, ‘Der Ratten- 
fanger.’” She had never 
heard of the “ Pied 
Piper,” and she seemed 
to think that our English 
version of the legend was 
superfluous, while we re- 
joiced to find that the 
town, immortalised to 
more people than to us 
English by our own great 
; poet, lay in our track. 
We found the Oster-Strasse, the chief street of 
Hameln, thoroughly quaint and delightful, full of 
old seventeenth century houses—houses with a certain 
well-to-do aspect, as though they had always been 
lived in and cared for by wealthy burghers, but 
evidently of far later date than the time of the 
Rattenfiinger. We were soon made aware that this 
weird mysterious personage is, as it were, the per- 
vading spirit of the place. A short way down the 
street on our left was a richly sculptured and beauti- 





(From a Drawing by Thomas R. 
Macquoid, R.T.) 





Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 

And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter.” 
Browninc.— The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


ful old building, with a lofty stepped gable, at the 
corner of a narrow alley: this is called the Ratten- 
finger Haus, and from the alley the children are 
said to have come crowding after the “ Pied Piper” 
on their way to the Oster Thur, a totally opposite 
direction, be it noticed, to that which the weird 
Rateatcher took when he lured vermin of all sorts 
into the river Weser. 

On the side of the gabled house that fronts 
the narrow alley a legend is carved in the stone 
wall, setting forth that “On the 26th of June, in 
the year 1284, one hundred and thirty children 
born in Hameln were lured away by a piper 
dressed in motley garments, and were never again 
heard of.” 

Presently we came to shops on one side of the 
broad clean street which descends gradually on its way 
to the Weser. In every stationer’s shop were photo- 
graphs of the Rattenfinger; these, evidently taken 
from a bust or statuette, are very striking: the 
piping Ratcatcher has a malign Mephistophelian ex- 
pression as he bends forward with a mocking smile 
on his lips and in his long half-closed eyes; the 
two tall feathers in his cap seem to curl mysteriously 
above his serpentine locks. 

We next came to a shop with statuettes in the 
window, some in white Parian ware and others in 
coloured plaster. Here was the Rattenfanger, or, 
as we call him, the Pied Piper, playing with 
his fife to a group of rats at his feet; following 
him was the figure of a young distraught-looking 
woman with flowing hair and a dog at her heels; 
she is called “the Ratcatcher’s bride”. by the 
Hameln people, and she is said to have followed 
Kockerill—as some versions name the Ratcatcher— 
into the side of the hill when it yawned to receive 
the children. 

Near the bottom of the long street on the right 











is a large imposing-looking building called the 
Hochzeit Haus, and along its front is carved the 
Rattenfiinger legend rather differently worded from 
It is remarkable 


that on the “ Ratcatcher’s house.” 






















THE OSTER-STRASSE, HAMELN. 


(From a Drawing by Thomas I. Macquoid, R.I.) 


that in neither of these legends is any allusion made 
to the rat-catching or drowning of the pests of 
Hameln; the evil-minded musician is not even 
termed the Rattenfinger; he is described as a fifer 
dressed in motley—in other and more graphic words, 
“A Pied Piper.” 

Our great poet, who has invested the old town 
with so vivid and weird an interest, had never 
visited it, and yet he had seen the place mentally, 
for as we stood near the Rathhaus we seemed as 
if by instinct to know which way would lead us to 
the death scene of the rats and mice of Hameln. 
We followed on the left the street that crosses 
this end of the Oster-Strasse and found ourselves 
between some extremely quaint houses, many of 
them gabled, and with carved stone balconies on 
the top of the handsome heavily-mullioned bay- 
windows. Here, on the right side, in a baker’s 
shop window was a festoon of rolls suspended 
from side to side; the rolls were shaped like rats, 
they had tiny ears, and currants were stuck in 
for eyes. 

Near the end of this street another turning 
opened on the right with the cathedral on one side. 
It is an uninteresting new building, the old one 
having been completely demolished. It was Sun- 
day, and the people were taking holiday dressed 
in their festival clothes, and evidently bent on 


HAMELN. 
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enjoying themselves as they hurried down the road 
towards the river. The houses here were scattered, 
and had gardens in front raised a little way 
from the road. A pergola wreathed with climbing 

plants ran in front of one of 










these houses, and under its 
shade was a charming scene 
—an out-of-door Jan Steen. 
The father sat, newspaper 
in hand, reading; opposite 
him was his wife knitting; 
near her sat a son and a 
daughter with books in their 
hands, but they were looking 
at the passers-by in the road 
below far more than at their 
books. They were all poorly 
dressed, but they seemed very 
happy and contented with 
their lot. And at the back, 
standing against the dark 
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THE RATTENFANGER HAUS. 


(From a Drawing by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I.) 


space of the open doorway, was a pretty fair-haired 
girl in the act of pouring beer into a drinking mug. 
A little way on is the suspension bridge across 
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the Weser. The broad river lay glistening in the 
sunshine, as it perhaps glistened on that June day 
six hundred or more years ago, when the rats and 
mice of Hameln, of all sorts of colours and sizes— 


“ Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, tawny rats ”’— 


rushed and squealed, and tumbled one over another 
down the river bank into the water, to the weird 
music of the “ Pied Piper.” 

Opposite, beyond the farther river bank, are tall 
green hills. 
We learned 
that there’ 
are restau- 
rants half- 
way up and 
on the top 
of these hills, 
and that on 
féte days the 
Hameln 
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hill to which the little ones had been lured by the 
Pied Piper. 

We soon came to a sort of open park, with grass 
on either side, bordered by tall trees: a pleasant 
resort for the inhabitants of Hameln. 

Here we found groups of men and women and 
children of all ages, for, despite their ‘‘ dance of 
death” in the thirteenth century, children seem to 
be as plentiful in Hameln as they were in the days 
of the Pied Piper. We had hitherto gleaned our 
knowledge 
of the Ger- 
man version 
from the 
booksellers 
and the pho- 
tographers, 
and we were 
curious to 
discover whe- 
ther the mass 
of Hameln 











shopkeepers 

and their fa- people were 
milies come aware of the 
here to climb tradition of 
the heights their city, so 
(for the hills we approach- 
are fairly ed a fair-faced 
steep) and en- woman, with 
joy the view, a group of 
which is said bare - headed 
to be exten- Pr eh children 
sive. There, SA TE rE cae alte round her, 
peas i (From a Drawing by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I.) le povely 


selves with mugs of beer, a mode of recreation 
which seems delightful both to German men and 
women, and which accounted for the concourse we 
had seen hurrying along the road, like the rats and 
mice, towards the Weser. But the sun was shining 
fiercely, and we preferred to take all this hill-top 
enjoyment on trust. Instead of joining the holiday 
folk of Hameln in their climb, we had a pleasant 
stroll under the alleys of trees below. 

At either end of this interesting little town are 
green meadows and waving woods not far away ; it 
is placed between the Weser and the smaller river 
Hamel. 

Later in the day we went out in another direc- 
tion. Turning our backs on the town—probably 
near the gate through which the revengeful Rat- 
tenfanger led his unconscious victims, for we had 
already learned that the alley beside the Ratten- 
fanger Haus was the way the children had followed 
—we went on some little distance, and then looked 
about for a guide, as we were bent on finding the 


“ Which of those hills,” pointing to a ridge about 
a mile away, “is the one into which the little chil- 
dren were led by the Rattenfanger ? ” 

She smiled and nodded and looked extremely 
pleased. “ Ah, der Rattenfiinger,” she said. ‘Then 
pointing forward at the whole ridge, she began 
a series of rambling directions, which completely 
mystified us, | 

We asked her to repeat them; but before she 
could answer a grey-headed man, who had stood 
listening, pushed her rather roughly aside. 

“ You talk nonsense to the gentlefolks,” he said, 
“because you do not know what you are talking 
about. I will show the lady and gentleman the 
hill in which the children were buried.” Then he 
took off his cap and told us we had to pass by 
the cemetery and the allotment grounds; “after 
that,” he said, ‘ you will see the hill””—he pointed to 
it—‘ straight before you.” 

It was a longer walk than we had counted on ; but 
the tall trees sheltered us from the sun, already some 














way below the topmost branches. We passed the 
allotments, and then, by a plank bridge, over a little 
stream bordered by grey willows. We thought how 
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have been a lovely sight of blossom some months 
before. We gathered a bunch of the scarlet fruit as 
a memory of our visit. There was nothing besides 




















THE CHILDREN'S HILL, OUTSIDE HAMELN. 


(From a Drawing by Thomas R, Macquoid, R.I.) 


pretty a sight must have been the long proces- 
sion of rosy laughing dancers under the silver- 
leaved trees. 

We next crossed a meadow or two, and then the 
road that parted them from the ridge of hills. The 
side of the hill looked soft, and when we had climbed 
it we found the soil was a sort of clay—we had 
expected to find solid rock—which had gaped, 
and then closed for ever over the victims. The 
Hameln legend says that the miserable parents 


this rose-tree to mark the scene of the mysterious 
catastrophe, still so firmly rooted among the tra- 
ditions of the Hameln people. 

A few years ago a celebration of the legend of 
the Rattenfiinger was enacted in Hameln, with a 
procession of children of all ages headed by a Pied 
Piper; but if one may judge by the photograph re- 
presenting it, it must have been a sad burlesque. 
The Piper looks fat and jolly, and the children seem 
to be walking along, some in an attempt at me- 





laughing children 


had disappeared ; 
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A RATTENFANGER CARD. 
(From a Drawing by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I.) 


rendering of 
the weird story 
of “The Pied 
Piper of Hame- 


lin.” 





“LORD HEATHFIELD.” 


PaInrED By SiR JosHUA Reyno.ps, P.R.A. Ercuep sy P. Ragon. 


T was as Lieutenant-General Elliot that Lord 
Heathfield was known, when, from 1779 to 
1783, he was the hero and the organiser of the 
defence of Gibraltar, which had, as its result, the 
retention. of the Rock in English hands unto this 
very day. Lieutenant-General Elliot was a man of 
years, even at the beginning of the siege. He was 
sixty-two at that time. Arrayed against him then— 
and for four successive winters—were the fleets of 
France and Spain—some fifty ships—and an army 
of forty thousand men. In ’83 the siege was raised. 
In 87 this portrait of its hero was painted by Sir 
Joshua. And, on July the 6th, 1790, Lord Heath- 
field died at his seat at Kalkofen, near Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

No infirmity of purpose is likely, one would 
think, to have ever afflicted the man whom in the 
canvas which Monsieur Rajon’s etching here renders, 
Sir Joshua pourtrayed. Here, certainly, no want of 
continuity of will, yet abundance of indication that, 
as was claimed for him, the “ generous humanity of 
the victor equalled his valour.” 

For background to this picture the conventional 
is dispensed with. Neither stately curtain nor park- 
like landscape in afternoon light has any place. A 
view of the Rock, and the presence of artillery and 
of the smoke of battle, connect the figure of the 
General with the most distinguished of his achieve- 
ments, and, with the chain wound about his hand, 
he holds the key of the fortress—a piece of light 
symbolism which must have delighted Sir Joshua, 


and which commended itself, no doubt, to the good 
Alderman Boydell, for whom the picture was painted. 
Barry, it must be confessed, “forced the note” a 
little when he wrote that “imagination cannot con- 
ceive anything more ingenious, or heroically charac- 
teristic.” 

The work which, in its certainly dignified ren- 
dering of a dignified subject, speaks for itself, has 
more than once before now been translated into black- 
and-white. Earlom—one of the most prolific and 
varied of the producers of mezzotints—rendered it, 
in his own medium, only a twelvemonth after it was 
painted, and when the achievements of its subject 
were fresh in men’s minds. G. T. Doo came after 
him. And there is a small but intelligently wrought 
print—a line engraving—by “R. Page & Son” in 
Jones’s National Gallery. In some respects Mon. 
sieur Rajon’s is the freest interpretation, and it is 
that which THz Magazine or Art presents with 
this notice as a frontispiece. Rajon—who, as my 
readers will remember, died quite recently—had 
etched the plate but a short time before his death. 
In his work—after the “tighter” line engraving— 
there seems a return in the direction of the freedom 
of mezzotint. And it is a characteristic of Rajon’s 
labour that it is possible for it to be free. Earlom 
was varied in theme; Rajon was yet more varied in 
method. And the present is but one out of several of 
the treasures of the National Gallery which this bril- 
liant and very flexible Frenchman has in a measure 
popularised by the ready resources of his craft. 

FrepERick WEDMORE. 


“LADY SELINA MEADE.” 


By Sir Tuomas 


ADY SELINA MEADE was the second daughter 

of Richard, second Earl of Clanwilliam, and of 

his wife, the Countess of Thunn. She was born in 
1797, and in 1821 married the Count Clam-Martinitz, 
an Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor of Austria. Her 
portrait by Lawrence must have been painted very 
shortly before her marriage. The costume is that of 
1820, and the same year, or thereabouts, is suggested 
by herapparent age. Lady Selina’s brother, the third 
Earl, and the father of the present Lord Clanwilliam, 
was a diplomat of some distinction. From January 


Lawrence, P.R.A. 


to August, 1822, he was Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; and from February, 1823, to 
the end of 1827, Minister at Berlin. 

Lawrence’s portrait is one of his simpler and 
more reticent works. His mannerism comes out in 
the exaggerated length of the throat, in the minute 
mouth, in the long nerveless fingers, and in the per- 
verse skill with which the draperies are deprived of 
style. On the other hand, the general treatment of 
the head is natural, and as dignified as the petty 
fashions of the day would allow. W. A. 
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LADY SELINA MEADE. 





(From the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R,A. Engraved by A. Knesing.) 
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NEWLYN FISHWIVES. 


(From a Drawing by W. Christian Symons, Engraved by C. Carter.) 


NEWLYN AND THE NEWLYN SCHOOL. 


By W. CHRISTIAN SYMONS. 


ane ) W LY N is situated on the western 

DIN shore of Mount’s Bay, and is 
7 NG now—with “ Street-a-Nowen,” 
ad | areas or the new street—a suburb of 
Penzance. 


aCe 
“4 ORY 


Ae! )’ Leland says: 
— =) about a mile from Mousehold, 
standing fast in the shore of Mount Bay, is the 
westest market town of all Cornwall, socur for 


* Penzantes 





botes or shypes, but a forced pere or key. Theyr 
is but a chapel yn the sayd towne, as ys in 
Newlyn, for theyr paroche chyrches be more than 
a mile off.” 

The principal industries were formerly fishing, 
wrecking, and smuggling ; perhaps the latter should 
be mentioned first, as having been the most respect- 
able and lucrative. Now Newlyn is altogether a 


fishing village. Wrecking and smuggling have long 


been discontinued. Gradually coming into disre- 
pute, they have dwindled and died, leaving the more 
laborious but far safer employment to develop with 
increasing vitality. If there is any smuggling now 
it is carried on only in the most harmless and di/et- 
tante fashion. 

The chief occupation of the women is knitting 
stockings and guernseys and making nets, except 
during the pilchard season, when all are busy with 
the fish. Then the astute artist, grasping the situ- 
ation, leaves his unfinished figures until the fury of 
the fish-curing is spent. By which time he will 
probably decide that he was born for a landscape- 
painter, pure and simple. 

Newlyn has been famous for its pretty women, 
their complexion being very fair, clear white and red, 
with dark eyes and hair. It is supposed that a blend- 
ing of Spanish blood did, in no small degree, help to 
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FRANK BRAMLEY. 
(From a Chalk Drawing by Hubert Vos.) 


bring about this charming combina- 
tion. At the present time many of 
the young women are very handsome, 
and both young and old are fresh- 
looking, robust, and sprightly. 

The fish-wives carry great loads on 
their backs in creels or “ cowls,” as 
they call them. Their broad and burly 
figures can be seen going to Penzance 
market or returning from it, or on the 
country road making their calls with 
fish for sale day by day; their st@ng 
voices can be heard a long distance as 
they cry “ Heake! heake !” 

The men are as fine a lot of fel- 
lows as you will see anywhere. When 
on shore, of course, they loaf, pipe in 
mouth, and the stranger might sup- 
pose them to be an idle lot; but this 
is far from so. No better sailors, no 
more skilful fishers, are to be found 
on England’s coast than these. The 
hardships, danger, and labour of their 
life at sea fully entitle them to the 
few days complete rest they take from 
time to time on shore. They are 
steady, temperate, and often religious 
men; and have been noted for their 
excellent behaviour in strange ports. 





flew 
eset 


No act of riot or rowdiness has ever 
been charged against them. They sail 
their boats splendidly, and often make 
great speed; particularly in the newer 
boats, of which the hulls are shaped 
almost on the model of a racing yacht, 
yet without the sacrifice of carrying 
space. The boats are mostly carvel- 
built, though some of the smaller and 
older ones are clinker - built.” Many 
are from fifteen to twenty tons bur- 
then or more, with a crew of from 
five to seven men. They are all lug- 
gers. That most ancient form of sail, 
the lug, is no doubt the lateen sail 
of the Midland Sea adapted to the 
needs of our coast ; and although fore 
and aft-rigged boats have for many 
years been more frequently used (the 
divided lug, making the mainsail and 
foresail of the cutter, being so much 
handier), yet the belief in and pre- 
ference for the old lugger is still 
held by many British fishermen, and 
notably by those of Mount’s Bay. 
“You see, sir,” said one to me, 
“the beauty of the sail is its lifting 





EDWAED E, SIMMONS. 
(From a Chalk Drawing by Hubert Vos.) 
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power. Yes, the Brixham trawlers 
are fine craft, there’s no denying ; 
and so are the North Sea boats— 
fore and aft sails push, as it were, 
but the lug /ifts her; it lifts her, 
so when she’s by the wind, d’ye 
see, she don’t lay over to leeward 
so ; that’s the advantage of the lug.” 

These boats are sometimes from 
home for two or three months at a 
time, as when in the North Sea 
after herring : 

‘* The village seems asleep or dead 

When Lubin is away.” 


The taking of mackerel, herring, 
and pilchards is as follows :— 
January and February, mackerel off 
the coast of Devon; March, April, 
and part of May, mackerel off 
Mount’s Bay and Land’s End; end 
of May, June, and part of July, 
herring fishing, St. George’s Chan- 


nel, &c.; end of July, August, and afi as wf 
September, pilchards off Mount’s Vy hth 
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WALTER LANGLEY. 


(From a Pencil Drawing by Hubert Vos.) Pai 


Bay; October and November, 
pilchards and late mackerel off 
Mount’s Bay, herring in the 
Bristol Channel. 

I do not know whether there 
were ever any pirates of Pen- 
zance, but in the last century 
there were pirates (landed much 
against their will) at Newlyn. 
In the “History of Cornwall,” 
by Gilbert (not of the well- 
known operatic firm) occurs this 
story :— 

“This country . . . felt 
alarm from the always threatened 
invasion by France, and from 
the fear of predatory incursions; 
when on the night following 
the 27th of September, 1760, 
the town was roused by the firing 
of guns, and soon after by the 

ADRIAN STOKES. intelligence of a large ship of 
(From a Chalk Drawing by Hubert Vos.) strange appearance having run 
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on shore on the beach towards Newlyn (near the 
battery rocks). Great numbers of persons crowded 
near the spot, where they were still more as- 
tonished and shocked by the sight of the men, still 
stranger than their vessel, each armed with a seymitar 
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called the Folly. . Eight other men were found to have 
been drowned. Before morning it was ascertained, by 
a person who understood the Zingua Franca, that the 
ship was an Algerine corsair, carrying twenty-four 
guns, from six to nine pounders; and that the captain 





‘(THE SLIP,’? NEWLYN. 
(From a Drawing by W. Christian Symons. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


and pistols. It was now obvious that they were 
Moslems, and a vague fear of Turkish ferocity, of 
massacre and plunder, seized the unarmed inhabitants 
just awakened from sleep in the middle of the night. 
A volunteer company, however, obeyed the beat to 
arms, and one hundred and seventy-two men were 
conducted or driven into a spacious building which 
then stood on the western green, and for some reason 


had steered his vessel into Mount’s Bay and ran it 
on shore under the firm conviction that he was safe 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about the latitude of Cadiz. 
The instant it was known that the sailors were 
Algerines, a fear seized the town and neighbour- 
hood scarcely less formidable than the other of mas- 
sacre and plunder, namely, of the plague; and 
the volunteers kept watch and ward to prevent all 
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intercourse.” The shipwrecked strangers were sent 
to Falmouth, and afterwards conveyed to Algiers. 

In earlier times the Spaniards more than once 
Janded on this coast, bringing fire and sword, not- 
ably in 1595, when a party landed at Mousehole 
and marched to Newlyn and Penzance, burning and 
destroying along the route; until the Cornishmen, 
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and sold it in Cornish, which most of the people 
at that time understood. She died in 1777, at the 


age of one hundred and two. In the register of 
St. Paul parish occurs the following :—“ Dorothy 
Jeffery was buried December 27th. This is the 
famous Dolly Pentreath (her maiden name) spoken 
of by Daines Barrington in the ‘ Archeologia.’ ” 


WATCHING THE BOATS. 


(From a Drawing by W. Christian Symons. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


having recovered from their surprise, assembled in 
arms and drove them with great loss to their ships. 
This event is commemorated in the church of St. 
Paul in the following inscription :—“ The Spanyer 
burnt this church in the year 1595.” 

At Mousehole lived Dolly Pentreath, said to be 
the last who spoke the Cornish language. She, at 


the early age of twelve, carried fish to Penzance, 





The scenery all along by the coast is very 
beautiful, and no less so inland; where, unlike many 
other parts of Cornwall, it is sylvan and pastoral. 
“The climate’s delicate, the air most mild.” Frost 
and snow do not assert themselves here. ‘ Winter 
and rough weather,” mean wind and warm rain only. 

It is a September evening, the sun is low. 
Come out on the cliffs and look across the bay. As 
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you follow slowly the coast-line of dim gold, your 
eyes rest on what might be a nugget rising from the 
blue. It is St. Michael’s Mount, beloved of Turner. 
Its summit is crowned by the ancient Benedictine 
Priory with its chapel, on the tower of which was 
lighted the first beacon that gave warning of the 
approach of the invincible Armada. 

The atmosphere is wonderfully clear: Marazion 
looks quite near. That rosy cloud has not changed 
in form for 
the last ten 
minutes. See 
the red sails, 
and the am- 
ber sails, and 
the one white 
sail, and the 
light at the 
end of the 
pier: the co- 
Jour is all gor- 
geous; but 
now look for 
a moment at 
the white- 
washed house 
near you with 
the sun upon 
it, and note 
how low in 
tone every- 
thing instant- 
ly becomes. 

You would 
like to paint 


this effect? eS Cee, | 


Very well, as 
long as the 
wind remains 
where it is, 
and that may 
be for another 
month, there will be this same thing at about this 
hour every evening. “Ars longa,” &e. Let us go 
in to dinner. 
II. 

Among the thousands of pictures annually exhi- 
bited in London, the works of the Newlyn painters 
have, perhaps, for several years past attracted as 
much attention as any. 

These works have been remarkable for their ex- 
cellent technical qualities, being for the most part 
painted in a simple, direct, and decisive manner. 

The insistence upon trivial and unnecessary detail, 
which, to the neglect of higher qualities, is often 
such an imperfection in the work of English painters, 





Ue we: : 


MRS, STOKES. 
(From a Pencil Drawing by Hubert Vos.) 
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is not advocated or practised by the Newlyn men. 
What does appear in their work is an earnest 
intention to be just—I think this is precisely the 
word to use. Justness in relation to tones, one to 
another; and this particularly. Justness in pro- 
portioning the quantities of colour, in values and 
strength of tones and colours, careful not to “ over- 
step the modesty of Nature;” and justness of 
drawing; thus exemplifying the virtue which con- 
sists in giving 
to each tone, 
colour, and 
linethat which 
is its due, Na- 
ture being the 
great law- 
book of refer- 
ence. 
Although 
some of the 
Newlyn men 
may lean to 
what is called 
“im pression- 


ism,” and 
others to a 
style admit- 


ting a com- 
paratively mi- 
-nute finish of 
detail ; yet all, 
above all other 
qualities, seem 
to aim at this 
“ justness.” 
Since the 
° time of Tur- 
* q ae M Newlyn 


¢ 5 ner, 
[: oon ~~ has been a 
Pe le “favourite 


resort ” of the 

artist; but 
until lately almost everything painted there was of 
the nature of a view, or a “bit” of landscape; the 
figures, if any, being unimportant or merely inci- 
dental. Now, however, many of the men who have 
settled there paint figure pictures—and they paint 
them out of doors—or, at any rate, make studies for 
them in the open. It seems at length to have been 
discovered that it is impossible to paint in the atmo- 
sphere of a town studio, and from a pallid professional 
model inaccurately draped, a picture adequately re- 
presenting, say, a fisher-girl on a beach in sunlight. 
And yet this, or such as this, is what was done, or 
at least. attempted, in the conventional past; nor 
has the effort been as yet totally discontinued. 






.' 
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Take one of these manufactured articles. Its 
title is probably “A Grey Day” or “A Quiet 
Corner ”’—say the latter. Here we see fishermen (?) 
and women artistically posing in various groups; 
some are tiny, some gigantic (according to the laws 
of perspective). They are wonderfully clothed in 
odds and ends of the painter’s property wardrobe ; 
great care is taken to make the women barefooted 
and ankled, not to say legged ; all fisher-girls are so, 
particularly in England. Some of the men wear 
shiny sou’-westers and oilskins: this is necessary 
because of the fine weather background—a village 
street, where you see the reflection of a brilliant sun 
in the diamonded panes of the sweet-stuff shop. 
The light on the figures is certainly derived from a 
“top light,”’ and why not? is not the sky overhead ? 
The shadows are brown and juicy: this helps to give 
the effect of sunlight, and makes the figures “ stand 
out.” On one side some impossible boats lie in vari- 
ous attitudes ; balanced on the other by a fishing-net 
posing in a studied carelessness. ‘This has almost as 
many meshes as the real thing; it will catch a buyer ! 
The background of street owes its existence to a very 
good sketch made some ten years ago at Whitby or 
Clovelly, and which has been found useful more than 
once. These, with other striking congruities, assist 
in making what passes muster as a work of art—a 
picture. My friend, Ellessdee, believes it to be one, 
and a good one. His credulity is touching. ‘“ Nota 
good picture! What’s the matter with it, hey ? what’s 
the matter with it?” There are many choice speci- 
mens of this species in Ellessdee’s princely collection. 

Yet, dfter all and seriously, this is the work of a 
really clever man; there is some good painting in it, 
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one can pick out portions here and there which in 
themselves are excellent ; and, painted under other con- 
ditions, it might have been a very fine picture indeed. 

But Newlyn has been invented, and the Newlyn 
school is helping to change all that. Here the 
climate, the people, the surroundings are such and so 
favourable to the painter of this kind of subject 
that he can, if he please, make the open air his 
studio all the year round. Here is abundance of 
‘motive ;” he selects and paints with it all before 
him. He may plant his easel in the middle of the 
street if he chooses; there is no difficulty about 
models, the people are quite accustomed to “ these 
sketching artists,” and are generally very willing 
to sit. 

The colony dates from about nine years ago, and 
among the names of those who have been, or who are 
now, residing there are the following:—Mr. H. 
Martin—who was, I believe, the first settler ; Messrs. 
T. C. Goteh, Stanhope Forbes, Chevallier Tayler, W. 
Ayerst Ingram, Norman Garstin, F. Millard, Walter 
Langley, F. Bourdillon, Harry Tuke, and Mrs. Stan- 
hope Forbes (Miss E. Armstrong). 

The exhibition of numerous and important works 
by these gentlemen and others at the Royal Academy, 
the New English Art Club, and elsewhere during the 
last few years, clearly shows that the realistic school 
of Newlyn has made its mark, and it bids fair to 
become still more famous. 


Nore.—Other painters, fast rising to the front rank among 
the artists of the day, are at work in Newlyn or its environs, 
They include Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Frank Bramley, 
and Mr. Edward E. Simmons, of whom Mr, Hubert Vos drew 
the accompanying character-sketches during a short visit at the 
beginning of the present year.— Editor, MaGazine or Arr. 





WASHING FISH-BASKETS, 


(From a Drawing by W. Christian Symons. Engraved by C. Carter.) 








CHALICES AND TAZZE. 
(After Old Examples of Murano Glass.) 


MODERN VENETIAN GLASS, AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 


By M. A. WALLACE-DUNLOP., 
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aT is a mistake ever to have spoken 
of glass-making in Venice as a 
lost art. The city has always pre- 
served her ancient traditions. The 
smouldering fires in the work- 
shops of Murano had been kept 
alight by the continued manu- 
facture of beads and mosaic; it 
wanted but a gentle breath of 
appreciation to fan them again into a steady flame. 
A few exquisite specimens of minute mosaic made in 
1838, now preserved in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, bear witness to the skill of Radi; and though 
the workmen had lost much of their old skill, yet 
glass-blowing (soffiati) was practised in Murano, as 
many visitors can attest. In 1842 an effort at revival 
was made, when Bussolin and Bigaglia produced on 
a small scale filigree and other kinds of glass— 
objects principally made with great care from the 
directions of antiquarians, who possibly may have 
wished to sell them as antiques. The first great 
revival of artistic and industrial glass-making was 





due to the late Abbé Zanetti, who founded the 
museum for ancient glass at Murano, of which for 
many years he was director. He also founded the 
School of Design in the island—a school which has 
no State aid, but is supported by the municipality. 
Zanetti devoted great learning and much patient 
research to the re-discovery of the chemical processes 
of colouring glass, and analysed many specimens 
dredged up from the canals. He was thus enabled 
materially to assist the modern workers who applied 
to him for instruction. About 1858 the munici- 
pality of Venice determined to restore some of the 
mosaic in St. Mark’s, and Radi applied for the con- 
cession. It was at this time that the late Dr. Sal- 
viati—then a lawyer in Vicenza—became associated 
with Radi in glass-‘making. He succeeded, notwith- 
standing the striét Austrian Custom House, in 
sending specimens of Venice glass to the Florentine 
Exhibition in 1861, and to him belongs the credit of 
having introduced the manufacture to the English 
public, who for some time rewarded him by calling 
all Venetian glass by his name. Assisted by the 








late Baron Heath, Vice-Consul for Italy, he started 
a shop in London for the sale of blown-glass, which, 
however, was not a financial success, and would soon 
have failed had not some English gentlemen—Sir 
Henry Layard and Sir William Drake in particular 
—decided to found a glass company, to the manage- 
ment of which they 
appointed Salviati in 
1866. This powerful 
company built the 
well-known atediers 
on the Grand Canal, 
Venice, close to the 
Salute Church, and 
collected for the first 
time under one roof a 
large staff of mosaic- 
workers, who, till 
then, had followed 
their trade in their 
own homes. 

Here old Radi 
(whose name should 
not be overlooked by 
those interested in 
the modern glass re- 
vival) for many years 
might have been seen 
working and direct- 
ing, with his great ex- 
perience, the younger 
men. After some 
years differences arose 
between Salviati and 
the directors of the 
English company, 
who, among other 
things, wished to 
drop all personalities 
and revive the ancient 
name of the Venice 
and Murano Com- 
pany. Salviati sepa- 
rated from them, and, 
with the assistance of 
Mr. Burke, founded 
another concern in 1876. The English company placed 
at the head of their works Dr. Castellani, of Rome, 
brother of the celebrated archeologist. The three 
principal giass establishments in Venice now are the 
Venice and Murano Company, that conducted up to the 
other day by Dr. Salviati, and, lastly, that of Tes- 
taloni. As the first-named of these is the largest, a 


description of its working will suffice for the others. 
Venetian glass was received with enthusiasm by 
all the artistic and exsthetic world, but there was a 
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long and laborious road to travel, and many tedious 
and costly experiments to be made, before the manu- 
facture arrived at its present degree of perfection. 
Some of the old processes were forgotten, or only 
known to a few old men, who jealously guarded 
them as trade secrets. Copying from bad models 
had degraded the 
taste of the artisans, 
and they had first to 
strive for the feeling 
which gave grace and 
beauty of form. Then 
they had to seek for 
chemical and techni- 
cal perfection—work- 
ing backwards, as it 
were, groping for the 
right clue, which 
seemed to have been 
missed. What suc- 
cess has rewarded 
their efforts, let the 
fairy-like vision of 
these jewelled glass 
collections answer. 
Very soon the old 
genius for artistic in- 
vention inherent in 
the Italian race began 
to awake, and the new 
creations rivalled the 
old. Italy possesses a 
larger proportion than 
any other country 
of those cultivated 
craftsmen whose 
quickness of eye and 
delicacy of touch 
make artists of them. 
It is the extreme de- 
licaey of touch and 
sense of artistic 
beauty inherited by 
the artisans of Mu- 
rano from generations 
of glass-making an- 
cestors, which has enabled the modern society so 
quickly to reproduce the glass treasures of ancient 
times, whose hidden secrets have now all been un- 
ravelled by the patient determination of modern 
skill. Many descendants of celebrated vetriarii in 
old Murano are still found working in the afeliers 
of the modern company, as Seguso, Beroviero, Radi, 
and others. 

The art-manager at Murano is the nephew of 
Abbé Zanetti. No strangers are ever taken into the 
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factories of Murano; and the workmen all belong to 
the island.* Glass-factories have existed there since 
1261, and visitors can always see the manufacture 
of glass when they please. The number of work- 
men employed at a time depends on the work in 
hand. The factory I am now describing keeps a 
permanent staff of between forty and fifty men. 
This number is at once increased when there is a 
press of business. The sons of the artisans are 
constantly in the factories from a very tender age, 
but they do not begin to earn wages until they 
are about nine years old; they also attend the 
School of Design in Murano, to which the com- 
pany was a libera’ contributor. These boys assist 
by holding out yp pers with scraps of glass required 
to give varying tints, or presenting iron scissors or 
other tools as required. You see curly-headed little 
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francs in a day of eight hours’ work. The toil is so 
exhausting—for the attention during the whole time 
has to be keenly strained—that the men are given 
three weeks’ holiday in summer, when their wages 
are continued, while in case of illness or super- 
annuation they are pensioned off. There appears 
a great similarity of type in the faces of the arti- 
sans employed at the furnaces—a type bearing a 
strong resemblance to some of the heads on old 
Roman coins; the earnest, concentrated attention 
required by the work induces a calm dignity of 
demeanour befitting, indeed, a far higher station than 
theirs. Of course some men display more natural 
skill and taste than others, but all must have an 
inherent talent for their work, or they could never 
excel in it. 


Unforeseen accidents will sumetimes occur. On 





TWO TAZZE AND ‘‘ TOUR DI FORCE.” (HEIGHT, 1 FT. 9 IN.) 
(The Tazze from the Slade Collection at South Kensington.) 


fellows sitting patiently waiting for the critical 
moment when their services will be wanted, and they 
thus acquire an intimate knowledge of all the varied 
manipulations of the trade. At the age of sixteen 
they ought to be skilled workmen. They are paid 
by the piece, and many gain from sixteen to twenty 


* Onc blown-glass factory has lately been opened in Venice, 
but as-yet it is without importance. 


one visit to the factory I entered just as a lovely 
vase was approaching completion. It was to be 
a red dragon supporting on his outstretched wings 
a shallow opalesque cup. The dragon was finished. 
and the cup was ready; all that remained was to 
weld the two parts together. The assistant work- 
man handed a touch of liquid glass, and the vase 
for an instant was held near the blow-hole of the 
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furnace, when—that instant sufficed to effect its 
collapse—amidst our exclamations of pity and the 
intense chagrin of its creator it fell into ruins. 
No time was wasted in lamentations. Another 
vase of a totally different style was instantly 
commenced and completed before 
we left, and placed to cool gradu- 
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glass, being only partially cooled, should fall to one 
side and be spoiled. 

Venetian blown glass is now as nearly perfect as 
anything human can be. ‘The workmen revel in the 
creation of new types, and it is utterly impossible to 





ally in the long tunnel-like passage 
leading from the furnace. In an- 
cient Rome the lawyers made strict 
regulations as to what part the 
workmen were to bear in case of any 
accident to valuable glass, and how 
much was the share of the proprie- 
tor. No fines are exacted in modern 
factories for breakages, as the causes 
of cracks and misfortunes in glass 
are so mysterious and unaccountable 
that it is impossible to bring home 
the blame to anyone. Many visi- 
tors to Murano have been interested 
in watching the manufacture of those 
long glass threads used for making 
feathers and other decorations. A 
man holds out a lump of molten 
glass on an iron rod; a boy takes a 
piece of this luminous glass in his 
iron pincers and runs away with it 
as fast as he can, dragging after 
him a lengthening fiery thread, till 
the cooling of the glass prevents 
him going any further. The quicker 
he runs the longer will be his thread, 
so that the process gives rise to 
great emulation among the boys. 
Each separate article is usually 
made by one man, with the aid of 
an assistant. The first shapes the 
lump of glass with the blow-pipe, 
and, as it gains form and consis- 
tency, the assistant hands various 
coloured lumps of fiery glass on the 
end of an iron rod. From the 
luminous spot the craftsman, with 
another iron tool, takes little bits 
and fixes eyes and tongues on his 
dragons and sea monsters, jewels, -varying tints 
of colour to his goblets, and handles and stems 
to his vases. Touches of gold foil, too, are deftly 
added, while some parts may be stamped with 
impressions of masks. Now he seizes his iron 
shears and cuts down one part, next he pinches 
another into shape, while between each operation the 
article still fixed to the blow-pipe is held for an 
instant in the blazing furnace. All this time it has 
to be constantly twisted and turned round, lest the 
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enumerate all the varieties of shapes and fanciful 
devices. One is irresistibly reminded of Seneca’s 
wish that he could show his friend “a workman 
blowing glass, and making it take, by his breath, all 
kinds of shapes, which the cleverest hand could not 
attain to.” The extraordinary lightness of Venetian 


glass is caused by the absence of lead in its composi- 
tion. Its extreme purity and delicacy is considered 
due to the great care taken in procuring the materials, 
and the fine quality of the sand employed—this being 
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brought principally from Tropea on the coast of Ca- 
labria, as well as from Fontainebleau and Marseilles. 
The soda comes from America, and the oxides for 
colouring from England and Germany. It is almost 
impossible to get two pots of glass exactly alike in 
colour, the difference being probably due to varying 
degrees of heat. But the men attribute it to the 
influence of the sun and the atmosphere, in which, 
doubtless, they are to some extent right. The lovely 
soft tones and great brilliance of colour are attained 
by the careful chemical experiments made by the 
modern societies. The result of some of these ex- 
periments was shown in the wonderful display of 
glass, chiefly copied from antiques, which astonished 
the artistic world, and created quite a furore, at the 
Paris International Exhibition of 1878. Among the 
treasures of this collection may be cited a faithful 
copy of the enamelled nuptial cup from the Correr 
Museum. The British Museum possesses two cups 
of this class (see Vol. VI., p. 20). An exquisite repro- 
duction by E. Benvizzi (now art-director at Venice) 
of the famous Byzantine tazza of St. Mark’s, with 
classic medallions, mounted precisely like the original, 
and costing £160, is now in Sir W. Drake’s collection ; 
and it is almost impossible to distinguish it from the 
celebrated original, which is valued at £3,000. From 
the Slade collection in the British Museum were ex- 
hibited seventy copies of Egyptian and Phenician 
opaque glass bottles of marvellous beauty, and also 
the pierced silver goblet, with sapphire-coloured glass 
blown through the holes to imitate jewels. This was 
the first occasion when any imitations of the famous 
Roman murrhine vases were executed—the manu- 
facture had, till then, been considered one of the lost 
arts. But the most splendid exhibition of murrhine 
was shown at the Turin Exhibition of 1880. Here, 
among others, was displayed the superb blue and 
amber bowl mounted on ornamental iron work. This 
splendid specimen, the largest ever made, cost £200, 
and was fitly purchased by the King of Italy. The 
first one finished, from some unaccountable cause, 
cracked, but another equally fine was made, and is 
now on exhibition at the Venice establishment. The 
large lamp of St. Mark’s, in the shape of a cross, 
has been many times ccpied ; and reproductions of 
the beautiful glass-enamelled Arab lamps, some of 
which are in the British and South Kensington 
Museums, though expensive, are still in demand— 
‘owing, no doubt, to the growing fashion of fitting 
up rooms in the Arab style. 

At the Milan Exhibition of 1881 the society 
achieved a new success in their reproductions of 
Pheenician tear and toilet bottles, of which they 
presented a complete set to the Murano Museum. 
At the Venice Exhibition of 1887 the company dis- 
played a cameo cup of blue and white glass, in the 
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style of our Portland vase. Though small in size, 
the engraving alone of this cup took eight months to 
complete, as, from the fragility of the material, the 
artist could only work at it an hour and a half a 
day. These costly reproductions are now only made 
to show the manual dexterity of the workmen. In 
making murrhine, it ‘is not only the colouring and 
mixing of the glass which demand time and patience, 
but the work of the engraver’s tool afterwards, which 
is fruitful of casualties impossible to guard against. 
A mosaic vase once commenced must be completed 
without a moment’s rest, at whatever cost to the 
health and nerves of its maker. I have seen a vase 
of this class made for a present, which took more 
than forty hours’ unremitting toil to finish. Such a 
strain often repeated, it is said, would induce abso- 
lute exhaustion, or even madness in the artisan, and, 
although this happened in ancient Rome, the lives 
and brains of the workmen are too valuable new to 
be risked even for the sake of art. 

The beauty of modern imitations of old glass has 
considerably diminished the market value of the 
latter. When glass specimens were supposed to be 
unique, and the secrets of their manufacture lost, 
their value was proportionately greater than now, 
when the modern article only requires that inde- 
scribable touch of time, which the Italians call 
patina, to be quite undistinguishable from the 
original. Still, as we bear in mind the small Persian 
glass vase which brought £2,000 at the Hamilton 
sale, we see that the balance of value remains with 
the ancient specimens. 

The company have made great efforts to repeat 
every method used in making old glass, and may 
be considered to have succeeded. Now that they 
have shown the way, other firms are reproducing 
these relics of antiquity. The desire for mechanical 
perfection which dominates the modern mind, pre- 
vents the real beauty of many imperfectly made 
objects from being appreciated. Much old glass is 
full of flaws, which the latter-day workmen, now 
striving after technical excellence, seek to avoid. 

The furnaces used for the production of the 
enamels required for making glass mosaic are quite 
distinct from the blown-glass kind. Great blocks 
of various coloured enamels from Murano may be 
seen arriving in boats at the Venice establishment. 
There these masses are cut into the small cubes 
or tissere, of many sizes, needed for mosaic. An 
enormous number of these are kept in stock, and 
many are supplied to celebrated factories, such as the 
Vatican, Sévres, St. Petersburg, and others. The 
extraordinary variety. of tints required in copying 
pictures may be imagined ; at present the number 
approaches six thousand. There is no better or more 
enduring method of mural decoration, even in our 














variable climate, than mosaic; rain only makes it 
look the brighter, and under the genial skies of Italy 
it lasts for centuries. Many ecclesiastical and 
monumental works have been executed. For the 
Milan Exhibition of 1881, wishing to mark the im- 
portance of the occasion, the company commissioned 
from the late artist, Favretto, a picture representing 
“ Venice giving the command of her fleet against the 
Turks to Francesco Morosini.” This picture was 
seven feet six inches long; but not in the size was 
the difficulty : in the task of successfully reproducing 
the subtle touches of such a colourist as Favretto lay 
the arduousness of the undertaking. The work is 
now in the bands of an English connoisseur. The 
time occupied in making mosaic varies with the size 
of the cubes employed. One square yard of coarse 
mosaic can be made by one hand in ten or twelve 
days, while 
some of the 
finer kinds re- 
quire two or 
three hands 
for three 
months to 
complete a si- 
milar quanti- 
ty, for anyone 
who chooses 
can learn to 
make mosaic. 
Only patience 
and a certain 
eye for colour 
are required ; 
but to succeed 
in blown-glass 
needs inborn 
talent. In 
Murano at 
present there 
are four fur- 
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used for mirrors being imported from Bohemia. 
Venetian workmen exert their inventive skill and 
taste in making the hundreds of ornamental frames 
which are now so well known. 

No notice of Venetian glass would be complete 
without some mention of the camorra, whose 
blighting influence has, perhaps, been more felt by 
the glass trade than by any other. The camorra is 
an elaborate system of bribing, which envelops un- 
wary travellers like a net. The gondoliers, hotel- 
porters, couriers, and in some instances masters of 
hotels, receive a commission on every article pur- 
chased by customers brought by them to the shop. 
This pernicious system only sprang into existence 
some ten years ago in Venice, but finding a con- 
genial soil, has spread its roots far and wide. It 
has been stated that in some cases sixty per cent. 
of the price 
asked for an 
article goes to 
the camorra, 
and only 
forty remains 
for legitimate 
profit and cost 
of manufae- 
ture. The Ve- 
nice and Mu- 
rano Com- 
pany, having 
from the first 
refused to give 
bribes, is en- 
tirely boycot- 
ted in Venice ; 
no gondolier 
ean find his 
way to their 
establishment, 
and, unless 
friends of the 


naces for VASES AND AMPHORA, directors, no 
ei“ ocd 

blown - glass (From the Slade Collection at South Kensington.) English _ visi- 

—the one be- tor ever 


longing to the company, that known as Salviati’s, 
which is now in the hands of the Beroviero family, 
one conducted by Cangiero, and one by Ferro. 
Besides these there are furnaces for making beads, 
which belong to a different branch of the trade, and 
one for which Venice has been celebrated for cen- 
turies. The quantity of beads sold used to be enor- 


mous; the value of those exported annually at the 
beginning of this century was no less than £200,000 ; 
but the trade varies very much now ; some years the 
furnaces are in full work, to be followed by months 
of idleness. 


No sheet-glass is made in Venice, that 





crosses their doorsteps. The bulk of their wares 
are sold in London and in other European towns, 
while secondhand articles made by them are 
bought by tourists in Venice at higher prices than 
those charged by the makers. This system has 
now become such a tax on tradespeople, that a 
movement is actually being made in Venice to 
abolish it altogether by those who have hitherto 
supported it. In the interests of legitimate traders 
it is to be hoped that, in this effort to free 
themselves from their Frankestein’s Monster, they 
may succeed. 
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“THE PASSION OF OUR LORD” AS DEPICTED AT THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By J. E. HODGSON, R.A. 


HRISTIANITY, as our readers are aware, was 
not promulgated under that name in the early 
ages—the immediate followers and lieutenants of our 
Lord knew no such distinctive appellation. The 





type and example of moral purity; that He had 
suffered bitter pains and penalties for the redemp- 
tion of mankind; that He had died the death of a 
malefactor ; and, finally, that He had vindicated His 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


(From the Painting by Andrea del Castagno.) 


Apostles went about the world expounding the 
Gospel of Christ, and proclaiming the advent of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; they did not profess to have 
invented a system, a new philosophy. Paul, standing 
on Mars Hill, declared as a fact to the assembled 
Athenians that the Unknown God whom they igno- 
rantly worshipped was named Jesus of Nazareth ; 
that He had been miraculously born of woman ; had 
led a human life, which must henceforward be the 


claims as the Son of God by rising from the dead 
and ascending into Heaven. 

This new creed, when confronted with Paganism 
—at least with that of Greece and Rome—had no 
insuperable obstacles to contend with, its fundamental 
ideas were not new. The Greek, after all the work 
of personification was done, when all the powers 
of Nature had been deified, had come to the con- 
clusion that (as Frederick Denison Maurice puts it) 








“THE PASSION 





“conscience and reason demanded something which 
they did not create for themselves. That behind all 
the phenomena of Nature there must be something 
real, not an abstraction, which must be the Being” 
—the 17d xadov, the perfection. The Roman equally 
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we may trace a faint analogy with the life and 
passion of our Lord. The welcome fact, the irresist- 
ible attraction of the new creed, was that it converted 
the vague conceptions of philosophy into a reality. 
There was the historical fact ; there were the disciples ; 


THE PROCESSION TO CALVARY, 


(From the Painting by Ghirlandajo.) 


was prepared for the Gospel of Christ. He had wor- 
shipped a God, whom, though veiled to mortal eyes, he 
believed to reside in the capitol of his own city, who 
“issued words of authority and law to bind citizens 
together, to restrain, mould, and organise societies ; ” 
and in the mythus of Prometheus-—-who brought down 
celestial fire for the benefit of mankind, who was 
chained to a rock, and delivered over to ages of tor- 
ments, a mythus familiar alike to Greek and Roman— 
642 


and their most determined adversary, Pliny, was forced 
to admit that they led blameless lives. There also 
was abundant evidence of their conviction, seeing that 
they faced death cheerfully rather than put one grain 
of incense on a Pagan altar; and in the humble, 
illiterate character of their preachers, in the simplicity 
and purity of their doctrines, there was evidence that 
they were inspired by a light purer and more direct 
than had been vouchsafed to the subtle dialecticians, 
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the long-winded philosophers, who had hitherto dis- 
coursed to so little practical purpose. The wisest of 
these, long before the preaching of the Gospel, had 
recognised that evil within themselves was resist- 
-ance to a perfect will, and they readily accepted the 
coming of Christ as a’ revelation of what that perfect 
will, that Holy Being was. The evidence of a per- 
fectly pure and holy life, supported by miraculous 
powers, and vanquishing death, was considered con- 
elusive. Proscription and martyrdom, the superb 
sneers of Tacitus and Lucian, the gross libels circu- 
lated by those interested in Pagan worship, and all 
the straw-splitting subtleties of Greek casuists, were 
of no avail. Christianity spread rapidly ; and the 
most astute amongst the Pagans perceived that in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and in the purity 
of Christ’s life, in His sufferings and death endured 
for man’s redemption, lay its hold upon the popular 
mind, This is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
in the third century, under Septimius Severus, and 
at the instigation, probably of his clever wife, an 
insidious attempt was made to invent a Pagan 
Christ ; to show that the moral purity, the miracu- 
lous powers, and the sufferings endured, were not 
peculiar to the Nazarene, that they had been 
eclipsed by a follower of Pythagoras. But the blow 
missed its mark. 

He certainly reads art amiss who fails to see in 
the rude and stiff pictures of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries a deep fund of love for the 
world’s Redeemer, and compassion for His suffer- 
ings; a well-spring of tears, which flowed responsive 
from the simple hearts of men. Blind must he be, 
and bigoted beyond the reach of light, if he can 


resolve all those phenomena into an artistic formula; - 


and pronounce, authoritatively, from his cathedra of 
self-complacency—as did the wiseacres in the last 
century—that all this is barbarism, or the stam- 
merings of infants who had not learnt to speak, and 
who had not lived long enough to think. 

The degrees of imaginative power, and conse- 
quently of vivid representation, were infinitely 
varied ; none ever reached the intensity, the height 
or depth of pathos, exhibited by Albrecht Diirer ; 
and in the opposite extreme, none ever made so 
much sensuous poetry, or evolved such splendid 
realism out of the scenes of the Passion, as Tintoretto. 
Between these two extremes, between the poetical 
abstraction of the one, and the intense humanity of 
the other, there were necessarily many degrees. The 
simple outlines of the Gospel narrative, as they 
presented themselves to the minds of medieval 
Christians, in like manner went through many 
modifications as art was developed, influenced by 
the study of natural phenomena and of Grecian 
sculptures. 
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ART. 


Art, when it revived in Europe, had a strictly 
dramatic character; it centred round the drama of the 
Saviour’s life, but it could not possibly rest there ; 
it was bound by the laws of its existence to develop 
itself in the direction of beautiful forms, graceful 
outlines, and imposing masses. The Grecian ideal, 
in fact, was the only one which could suffice it; and 
in proportion as it approached that ideal it necessarily 
lost its dramatic intensity, as the two qualities are 
incompatible. 

In like manner, realism or the study of natural 
phenomena supplied the artist with new resources, 
and enabled him, by means of light and shade and 
colour, to give an impressiveness to his pictures, 
quite apart from its strictly dramatic interest. In¢ 
other words, the poetry of nature was called into 
play to illustrate and adorn the history of our 
Saviour’s life; which, in the hands of great natural- 
ists like Tintoretto, became an epos, full of episodes 
supplied by the imagination of the poet-painter. 

Tintoretto treated the Gospel narrative as Milton 
treated Genesis; it was natural he should do so. 
The instant the poet or the artist recognises himself 
as such, he ceases simply to narrate, he must also 
expound. I, too, am a power, he says to himself; 
the great events of history are barren and meaning- 
less to the mass of mankind if we confine ourselves 
to bare details. I see their significance by the light of 
reason and imagination, and that I must make known 
to others. The early painters thought not of such 
things ; their mission, as they humbly conceived it, 
was simply to portray, to translate the Scripture nar- 
rative into pictorial language; by forms, attitudes, 
gestures, and facial expression, by the surroundings 
and scenery, to convey the Gospel story without 
adding anything of their own. There happen not 
to be very many pictures illustrative of the Passion 
in the National Gallery, and it will suffice if we call 
the reader’s attention to two or three examples of 
early treatment. To No. 1,138, “The Crucifixion,” 
by Andrea del Castagno; to Nos. 1,188, “The Be- 
trayal of Christ,” and 1,189, “The Procession to 
Calvary,” by Ugolino de Siena, as examples of early 
medieval art. In 1,143, “The Procession to Cal- 
vary,” by Ridolfo del Ghirlandajo, painted probably 
in the first decade of the sixteenth century—a pic- 
ture overcharged in colour and confused in composi- 
tion, and of a strictly transitional character—the old 
tendency is also apparent. In these he will perceive 
that the artist thought only to convey in all its 
simplicity the pathetic story of Christ’s sufferings as 
he received it from the Evangelists. But the case 
assumes quite a different aspect when we come before 
No. 726, “Christ’s Agony in the Garden,” by 
Giovanni Bellini. In some respects this remarkable 
picture is Giottesque, and not much more advanced ; 











«THE PASSION 
the clumsy figure of the Saviour with its tormented 
drapery, the three disciples asleep in very uncomfort- 
able attitudes and arranged without any attempt at 
grouping, would seem to belong to the infancy of 
the art; whereas, the picture was in reality far in 
advance of its age when painted. There was a new 
element in it. Bellini, timidly and awkwardly, was 
exploring a field which none had trod before; which 
in after ages was acknowledged, and is still acknow- 
ledged in our time, to be the domain of the im- 
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poetry of the painter’s art and the source of its 
deepest impressiveness. As far as it goes, the picture 
is true to the narrative; but it has something the 
narrative has not, and which only the reader of 
imagination supplies. That something the painter 
has made visible, and he has elevated his art into 
the domain of poetry. 

I will now refer to another example, No. 76, 
“The Agony in the Garden,” by Correggio. It is 
a square of black canvas; in the right hand upper 





CHRIST IN THE GARDEN. 


(From the Painting by Bellini. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


pressive and sublime. He called in Nature to sym- 
pathise with human sorrows, or rather he was the 
first to point out that Nature takes her colouring 
and her aspects from the condition of our passions 
and sentiments. That sombre sky, with its gleam 
along the horizon, that long dark hill, the wild plain 
over which the traitor and his accomplices are 
stealing, have exactly the aspect which they would 
present to one who stood there knowing that some- 
thing terrible was going to happen, that a horrible 
treason—a treason and a ¢rime over which the world 
shall never cease to weep—was going to be per- 
petrated ; one who felt utterly helpless to interfere, 
but who had to stand there with bated breath and 
eyes starting from their sockets to see it accom- 
plished. In other words, Bellini had divined the 


corner is a gleam of distant evening sky, across 
which, sharply defined, is the tracery of some trees 
and foliage ; all the rest is gloom, through which we 
only dimly trace some recumbent figures. On the 
left of the picture is the kneeling figure of the 
Saviour with an attendant angel; the light comes 
we know not from whence; it falls down between 
these two figures, and lights them both laterally. 
There is none of the Bellini element in this picture. 
Nature is not sympathetic, but it appeals to us as 
powerfully, though in another way. The figures of 
Christ and of the angel represent the dignity of perfect 
humanity ; and Correggio makes the pathos of the 
expiatory sacrifice of Calvary turn upon this con- 
sideration. This is the strictly Renaissance point of 
view. In the cartoons of Raphael, in his “ Spasimo” 
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in the vaults of the Sistine Chapel, we find the same 
theme insisted upon—the perfection and the beauty 
of humanity. The whole world of ideas, in which 
the Christianity of former ages had lived and be- 
moaned itself, which bad found its expression in 
unhealthy, emaciated figures of the Saviour, in an 
angular contorted and red eye-lidded accompaniment 
of sympathy—all these were swept away ; art could 
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the great Renaissance artists were in their right. 
Their art was poised for a brief space, for fifty years — 
at the utmost, on the dividing line where: opposite 
tendencies met, where the real and the ideal, the 
medigval. and the classical,- were evenly balanced ; 
but it could not stay there. I+ also had to run 
its course, to fall away further and further from 
nature, into formalisms and lifeless abstractions ; 





CHRIST IN THE GARDEN. 


(From the Painting by Correggio. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


not live with such things. Menhood in its muscular 
perfection ; the female form seized at the happy 
medium, at the point where elasticity and well-fed 
grace are on the point of turning into “ embon- 
point ;” these were considered—and rightly so no 
doubt—to be the proper objects for art to deal with, 
for an art whose primary business was to represent 
beauty. 

It appears to me that there is no gainsaying 
it, and whatever paradoxes and contradictions our re- 
gretful sympathies may lead us into, and though we 
may have at last to confess that the Gospel narrative 
is unsuited to art, we shall have to acknowledge that 


until a century later a northern people took their 
stand once more on nature and gave to art a fresh 
departure. 

There has been one supreme Christian artist, 
namely, Albrecht Diirer. “Fra Angelico” is a 
mystic and a visionary, and barely touches the 
humanity of the subject. Diirer, in his series of 
plates of the Passion, though they are homely and 
full of anachronisms, penetrates to the very heart 
of the business; he makes the story of Christ’s 
Passion what it has been to all pious men and 
women for nineteen centuries, a well-spring of un- 
availing tears. 








T is, I admit, somewhat early to attempt a criticism 
of the Royal Academy of the year of grace 1890, 


for its doors will not 
be opened for about 
ten days after this ma- 
gazine is in the hands 
of the reader. To es- 
timate its artistic effect 
as a whole, and to read 
off that effect, as one 
would take the read- 
ings of a barometer, or 
the soundings with a 
lead, is manifestly im- 
possible until the col- 
lection is placed before 
the critic in its entirety. 
Through the kindness 
of the artists I have 
enjoyed the privilege 
of examining a large 
proportion—I fear the 
greater number—of the 
leading pictures of the 
year before they were 
consigned to Burling- 
ton House; but even 
this opportunity for 
studying them is not 
sufficient to justify one 
in attempting a forecast 
with anything like a 
comfortable degree of 
certainty. For no 
sooner do pictures take 
their place in an ex- 
hibition, than the mani- 
fold conditions of their 
hanging—the light, the 
position, and the neigh- 
bouring canvases — 
may force the specta- 
tor to modify, if not 
to reverse the judg- 
ment that he formed 


when the work was studied quietly on the easel in 


the artist’s studio. 


But whether the Academy be a good one or a 
bad one—and it will, I venture to think, be nearly 
up to the average of the last few years—you may be 
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CURRENT ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.-L 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 





‘6 SOLITUDE.” 


(By Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. The First Study for the 
General Design.) 


sure of this: it will be worse than it might and 
would be did not the members, as a body, stand in 


their own light by 
maintaining an ill-ad- 
vised, ridiculous, and 
harmful _ regulation. 
Well knowing that they 
have room to display 
but two thousand 
works, they insist on 
retaining a rule in force 
that brings them no 
fewer than twelve thou- 
sand to judge, six times 
as many as they can ac- 
commodate, three times 
as many as deserve to 
be finally accepted, even 
at a low standard, 
and twice as many as 
can be easily dealt with 
by the selectors. I 
have pointed out again 
and again, until 1 am 
tired of doing so, how 
the Academy, like the 
unspeakable Turk, per- 
sists in a fatal policy 
that can only end, if 
it be not remodelled in 
time, in self - destruc- 
tion; how this rule 
permitting everyone to 
send in eight works 
acts only in favour of 
the incompetent ama- 
teur and the artiste de 
commerce; how the 
serious and capable 
artist, whose rate of 
production is limited, 
suffers all the hard- 
ships that spring from 
such a measure, by 
being swamped by the 


great flood of incapacity that annually overwhelms 


the Council, distorting its power of judging, and 


forming a mass too unwieldy to handle, and too 
vast to admit of anything like special and conscien- 
tious attention ; how the “ Outsiders” of the United 
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Kingdom, supported by nearly half of the Aca- 
demicians, have unanimously declared in favour of 





‘* SOLITUDE.”’ 
(Study by Sir Frederick Leighton for the Drapery). 


a curtailment of their so-called “ privilege ’’— their 
damnosa hereditas—to the limit of four works in each 
class ; how a bare majority in the Academy, in the 
hope and belief that a few persons might perchance con- 
tribute an extra two good pictures or so a-piece, deter- 
mine for the sake of these dozen pictures, may be, to 
sacrifice the artists of England and the character of 
the exhibition ; how such a limit would reduce the 
number of works sent in to about half, the blow 
falling rightly upon the incapable, and so excluding 
the poorer quality work from competition—all this 
and more I have shown repeatedly and conclusively. 
The facts are no longer contested. But wrapping 
themselves up in their cloaks, and observing the 
principles of their Academic Declaration of Faith— 
the Gospel of Silence—the unhappy majority take up 
their dogged stand, too purblind to see the truth, or 
too obstinate to acknowledge it. These are strong 
expressions ; but no one who knows the facts of 
the case, who has watched the weary, heart-breaking 
struggle between the Outsider and the Academy for 
many years past, will assert that they are overcharged. 
It is, at least, comforting to reflect that this state 
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of things cannot long continue. Time will come to 
the rescue, for the ever-increasing development of the 
art-harvest of the year—growing at the rate of a 
thousand works per annum—will in the near future 
establish the fact that reform is a matter of im- 
mediate and urgent necessity ; and that an ostrich- 
like disinclination to face events can no more dis- 
pose of them than our old friend Mrs, Partington 
could stem the tide with mop and pail. In short, 
it will in a few years be wholly beyond the physical 
power and endurance of the Academic Frankenstein 
to cope with its monster, and we shall find the 
venerable institution yielding at length to the calls 
of the flesh what it has so steadily refused to the 
appeals of reason. 

So far as the work contributed by the Academi- 
cians themselves is concerned, it must be admitted 
that the exhibition is but slightly affected by the 
unsatisfactory condition of things to which I have 





‘6 SOLITUDE.”’ 
(Study by Sir Frederick Leighton for the Figure.) 


alluded. But in this vital section of the collection, 
not a weakness exactly, but a failure to produce 











the greatest impression by lack of concerted action or 
united strength is apparent—principally, perhaps, be- 
cause some members are reserving their chief works for 
“one man ” exhibitions. Yet pictures of fine achieve- 
ment, and full of noble qualities, are not wanting. 
Sir Frederick Leighton, though contributing no com- 
position of the import- 
ance of “ Captive Andro- 
mache,” again justifies 
through his work his 
position as the head of 
English art. It is not 
that that work is suave, 
and graceful, and plea- 
sing, soft in handling, 
harmonious in colour, 
and poetic in feeling ; 
but it is that there is 
revealed in it a sense 
of style, a sentiment of 
nobility and dignity, 
tempered by elegance, 
by which, almost alone, 
he sets an example that 
cannot but exert a great 
and beneficent influence 
on his fellow-artists, as 
well as on the people 
themselves. Of his pic- 
tures there is, indeed, 
little fresh to be said; 
his art—I had almost 
written, his science — 
contains to-day the ele- 
ments that have always 
distinguished it — de- 
sign, colour, and that 
mental quality that to- 
gether make up the sum 
of every picture. Of 
the studies for two of 
his pictures, “ Solitude ” 
and “The Bath of Ve- 
nus,” some reproduc- 
tions are here given which show the process of their 
evolution. First, the general idea is fixed upon the 
sheet of brown paper in black-and-white chalk ; 
then the scheme of colour is painted on a tiny panel ; 
next the model is posed and drawn, first nude, then 
draped, the drapery having been carefully and 
minutely studied apart. Lastly, the final cartoon is 
copied accurately on to the canvas in outline, coloured 
in monochrome, first nude, then draped over, and the 
painting proceeds with the precision, though hardly 
the speed, of a fresco. ‘ Solitude,” represented by a 
Naiad, clad in gay but soft-toned draperies, personifies 
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‘* SOLITUDE.” 
(Study by Sir Frederick Leighton for the Figure and Drapery combined.) 
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the silence of the swift brown tarns of Scotland, but 
it yields in beauty and in luminosity to the “ Bath of 
Venus,” where the lovely goddess, disrobing herself 
with the aeme of grace, reveals a pose of quite 
extraordinary charm and colouring of singular bril- 
lianey. ‘The Tragic Muse” is a composition that 
recalls more or less “ The 
Sibyl” of last year, while 
the angry sea, the lurid 
sky flecked with blood, 
the lowering brow and 
brooding’ eyes, as the 
woman guards the omi- 
nous record-scrolls, are 
all ingenious in their 
imagery. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema 
and Mr. Orchardson are 
both past-masters of the 
brush—but how different 
their means and _ their 
aims! Mr. Tadema— 
who still paints ancient 
Rome for us as it ought 
to have been, if it were 
not—is unrivalled in his 
rendering of textures in 
the bits of sunlight, 
and in the art of paint- 
ing generally; seeking 
to inculeate a love of 
that art which can only 
be reached by honest 
industry and hard work. 
The result of his work 
usually is that he makes 
us believe that the scene 
and the objects he has 
painted are more like 
“the real thing” than 
‘the originals themselves. 
His “ Frigidarium ” is 
the Roman ladies’ bath ; 
everything we are shown 
is real, painted with a solidity, a dexterity, and a 
knowledge that would be perfectly amazing, had we 
not seen them all before, painted with a certainty 
which is still more surprising. 

Mr. Orchardson, while wholly individual, has 
more of the grace, the lightness of touch, and the gift 
of suggestion of the French, than the solidity and 
conscientious reality of the Dutch. An artist to the 
tips of his fingers—a great artist—he does not seek 
for exactness of resemblance. He prefers to deceive 
his spectator into the belief that his objects are like, 
which are really wholly unlike; and this he can do, 
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(The Final Study by Sir Frederick Leighton for the 


Original Design.) 


and yet how it takes 
an appearance of soli- 
dity that is unsur- 
passed even by Mr. 
Tadema; how precise 
his drawing, and how 
certain his effects. 
Turning awhile to 
subject-pictures, I 
would call attention to 
the efforts of two genre 
or history painters — 
Mr. Dicksee,the painter 
of sentiment and emo- 
tion ; and Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, the painter of 
character. Mr. Lucas, 
for whom the subject is 
. half the battle, renders 
with great vivacity the 
unsought and unwish- 
ed-for visit of Louis XI. 
to one of his peasantry 
who lives hard by his 
castle. The face of the 
crafty king, who seeks 
to ingratiate himself 
with the people at the 


(First Study by Sir 


apparently, without an 
effort. He is a mar- 
vellous colourist ; his 
brush - work is facile, 
original, and unfailing 
in effect ; and now that 
he appears to have 
abandoned that dis- 
agreeable excess of 
yellow that detracted 
not a little from his 
pictures, he will, doubt- 
less, take that premier 
rank in the estima- 
tion of the discriminat- 
ing public that he has 


long occupied in the | 


opinion of hiscompeers. 
Hisgroup of Mr. Joseph 
and his family, his own 
portrait, and that of 
his little daughter on 
the North Foreland 
Cliff, are all of them 
masterly. Examine his 
technique—it is worth 
the trouble; see how 
his thin painting is, 
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THE BATH OF VENUS. 


(Study by Sir Frederick Leighton for the Arrangement 
of the Drapery on the Figure.) 


expense of the nobles, 
is an admirable study : 
greed, cruelty, super- 
ciliousness, craftiness, 
and brutality, all are 
here, yet not un- 
mingled with a dash 
of humour and a sort 
of genial courtesy 
“just for once in the 
way.” Yet the more 
amiable qualities can. 
not conceal the bad; nor 
can the peasant’s child, 
who runs to her mother 
in her fear, be deceived 
by the character which 
is revealed in the whole 
figure of the king. 
In Mr. Dicksee’s 
“Redemption of Tann- 
hauser,” founded 
rather upon Lytton’s 
version than upon 
Wagner’s, the artist 
has aimed high. This 
fine composition seems 
to have almost realised 
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the tremendous subject—the despair of the erring the Pope’s staff bursts into leaf and brings him 
Tannhauser, who has succumbed to the temptations pardon. Contrasts of light as of passion are the 

















STUDY FOR ‘LOUIS XI. VISITING A PEASANT.” 
(By Seymour Lucas, A.R.A.) 


of Venus, when meeting the dead body of his first themes of this picture, which—if not a “great” 
love as it is borne to burial. As he casts the one, as understood to-day—is an achievement of 
lustful goddess out of his heart and she fades away which the painter of “ The Passing of Arthur ” may 
in a rosy vision, he falls dead beside the bier, while well be proud. 





[Nore.—On May dth will be published Part I. of “ Royal Academy Pictures, 1890,” containing reproductions of many of the 
most important works in the present exhibition, in painting and sculpture, by Academicians and Outsiders. This will be followed, 
at intervals of a fortnight, by Parts II. and III., price 1s. each.] 















A KORO OR INCENSE BURNER. 
(Stuart Collection.) 


EARLY GREY SATSUMA. 
(Ernest Hart Collection.) 





INCENSE BURNER PAINTED IN GREEN AND GILT. 
(Franks Collection, British Museum.) 


SATSUMA WARE AND ITS IMITATIONS.* 


By MASAYUKI KATAOKA. 


” HATEVER title to Ceramic celebrity Japan 
may found upon her porcelain, it is proba- 
bly for her pottery that she will be longest spoken 
of. For while her porcelain manufacturers—those of 
Hirado excepted—were always more or less subser- 
vient to the fashions of Chinese originals, her workers 
in pottery and faience gave untrammelled play to 
their native genius, and both in shapes and styles 
of decoration produced pieces of the greatest beauty 
and quaintness. Among all the faiences of Japan, 
western amateurs have agreed to assign the first 
place to the well-known Satsuma-Yaki. 


“One may safely say that no European or 


American collection is deemed complete unless it 
contains a piece of this ware, and we are inclined to 
add—though few will be disposed to believe it—that 
western collectors rarely possess a really representa- 
tive specimen. It is quite true that pottery of a 
brilliantly decorative, and at the same time artistic, 
character has been exported in considerable quan- 
tities to Europe and America during the past ten 
years, under the name of old Satsuma, but I have 
no hesitation in stating that in most essentials this 
showy ware differs completely from the beautiful 
faience so highly prized by Japanese connoisseurs. 
If it be admitted that first-class specimens of ancient 
Chinese celadon bear some comparison with the jade 
which they were designed to imitate, there will be no 
risk of exaggeration in asserting that the Satsuma 

* This is the substance of a paper read to a small audience 


of Japanese collectors, the illustrative specimens being at the 
same time exhibited. 


ware of bygone times can scarcely at first sight be 
distinguished from ivory.” 

These words, which I quote from Captain Brink- 
ley (one of the best possible authorities), are per- 
fectly applicable to the present state of facts in 
respect to European collections in England at the 
present day. So little are European amateurs in 
the habit of identifying the actual characters of 
old Satsuma, which is one of the rarest of the old 
Japanese potteries, that I am not surprised that some 
disappointment, and no little variety of opinion, have 
been expressed by those who have examined the 
pieces of old Satsuma which I was able to select 
out of all the Japanese collections in London, which 
were so kindly and so generously lent for the purpose 
of the Loan Exhibition at the Fine Art Society’s 
rooms in Bond Street a couple of years ago, and that 
they often do not recognise in them the character 
and qualities which they have been accustomed to 
associate with what is commonly called “ Satsuma.” 

I will quote from another authority who is 
particularly qualified to speak on this subject—M. 
Louis Gonse, who has for years been intimately 
acquainted with the products commonly sold as 
Satsuma in France, as well as in England, and is 
also well versed in all the delicacies of connoisseur- 
ship. 

M. Gonse says :—“ The name of Satsuma faience 
is better known in Europe than any other, thanks to 
the imitated and over-decorated products of Tokio 
which have inundated our market under the fraudu- 
lent designation of Satsuma. All those large vases, 
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those jardiniéres of rich appearance, heavily laden with 
gold reliefs, which abound in collections and in shops, 
have been for a long time taken for authentic Sat- 
suma. At the outset, merchants enriched themselves 
with this easy commerce by selling for a thousand 
frances in Paris what they had bought for fifty at 
Yokohama. The secret was sufficiently well kept, so 
that even now a large number of people are deceived 
by it. The pieces which issue from the workshops 
of Tokio are, it should be observed, very brilliant, 
and easily lend themselves to the various require- 
ments of our mode of furnishing and decorating 
rooms. They have only the mercantile value of 
production, and have no value as artistic works of 
any distinctive character, or as having any cachet 
either of age, originality, or initiative. The best of 
these objects of commerce, which abound under the 
imaginary designation of ‘Old Satsuma’ in collec- 


. . 
tions, are made at Satsuma, and are decorated at 


Tokio. This has been a considerable business for 
many. years. Well-decorated pieces have a certain 
value.” 


What, then, is the history, and what are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of old Satsuma ? 

An old Japanese writer called Chado Sentei says 
that old Satsuma was made by special desire of 
Yenshiu, who created in the time of Rikiu the special 
fashions of pottery for the tea ceremony (Cha-no-yu). 





EARLY GREY SATSUMA BOWL, 


AND ITS IMITATIONS. 


FLAMBE SATSUMA. 
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Yenshiu, there were then made at Satsuma gourd- 
shaped pots thickly covered with lustrous glaze, re- 
sembling probably those which were made at Osumi. 
These, however, bore no relation to the subsequent 
products of Satsuma which interest Europeans at the 
present day. The characteristic work of Satsuma, of 
which specimens are possessed in an unbroken chain 
by Japanese collectors and a few Europeans, begins 
with the time when, in 1598, Shimazu Yoshihiro, a 
daimio of Satsuma, returned from the invasion of the 
Corea, and brought with him upwards of a hundred 
Corean workmen of various sorts, among whom were 
a few skilled potters. The workmen brought over 
not only their materials, but also their implements, 
and commenced the manufacture of pottery on the 
Corean system. As to Corean models, former fallacies 
are now exploded. We now know that the taste of 
the Coreans was rough and primitive, and that Corean 
pottery is of a rude and archaic character ; and it 
is tolerably certain that all the early ware made at 
Satsuma by these potters, corresponding more or less 
to the Corean taste, was of the same primitive and 
archaic type. 

I show you here three specimens of very early 
Satsuma ware from the collection of Mr. Ernest 
Hart—the grey bowl, and two other specimens. 
You will undoubtedly find them primitive and of 
little decorative value, and perhaps you will even 





TEA-BOWL. 


(Franks Collection, British Museum.) 


It must, however, always be remembered that the 
earlier Japanese writers had a superstitious reverence 
for antiquity, and always strove to find some early 
traditional history, going back far beyond anything 
that authentic records can justify. According to 





be surprised to hear that they are old Satsuma. 
Mr. Ninagawa Noritane, however, absolutely iden- 
tifies them by their paste, by their glaze, and 
by the style of decoration of which precise tradi- 
tions remain in the Japanese books. The grey bow] 
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is of fine hard paste, almost like pipe-clay, and of 
a dull red colour. It was esteemed at that time 
for the thickness and richness of its glaze, of which 
several coats—from one to four—were applied. The 
second piece, which comes originally from the private 
collection of the Prince of Satsuma, I can vouch 
for not only on my 
own authority, but on 
that of Professor Morse, 
as an authentic specimen 
of the kind of Satsuma 
made at this period, and 
called Sokoroku. 

Ninfgawa, who gives 
an illustration of this 
piece, describes it as 
painted with diapers in 
blackish green or brown ; 
both in style and exe- 
cution it is thoroughly 
characteristic of the 
early Japanese taste. 
The third piece, covered 
with heavy green glaze, 
is pierced with a diaper 
pattern, and is an inte- 
resting example as show- 
ing considerable skill in 
pottery, considering its 
early date, there being 
an inside jar within the 
pierced diaper of glazed 
pottery ; the whole hav- 
ing been potted at one 
time. Another example 
which Professor Morse 
pointed out as a pure, 
undecorated old Satsuma vase of this period, with 
scratched ornaments imitating basket-work, is in 
my possession, but I have not the means myself of 
identifying this as Satsuma, the whole of it being 
covered with glaze, while the ornament is of a kind 
which I do not recognise as being of so early a date. 
A very interesting specimen is the grey bowl (p. 223), 
from the collection in the British Museum, pre- 
sented by Mr. Franks. It bears three characters, 
reading Koka-Tsuchi (¢.c., earth from the River 
Koka in Corea). This dates about thirty years after 
the grey Satsuma bowl already illustrated. 

So much for the earliest Satsuma. The next 
information which we have of an authentic kind 
concerning the progress of Satsuma dates from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when Mitsuhisa, 
_ Prince of Satsuma, about the year 1670, having 
established a private factory for his own pleasure, 
invited a celebrated painter, Tangen, a pupil of the 





SITTING FIGURE OF KOMEI. 
(Ernest Hart Collection.) 


illustrious Tanyu, to assist in the decoration of the 
ware which he produced. Now, Tangen was an 
artist who belonged to what we know in Japan 
as the School of Kano, and he introduced a 
style of decoration in Satsuma which forms quite 
a separate period in the history of this. “ princely 
factory.” Up to this 
date the Corean im- 
pulse had been followed, 
and the old Japanese 
traditions of the Cha- 
noyu school. Tangen, 
as an artist, applied, 
during the brief period 
of his connection with 
this factory, freehand 
drawing decoration, and 
he painted a certain 
number of pieces with 
figures and figure-sub- 
jects copied in motive 
and in style from the 
Kakemonos (hanging 
pictures) of the Kano 
school. He seems par- 
ticularly to have affected 
the decoration of pieces 
of Satsuma made with 
a yellow glaze. In 
Nindgawa’s book en- 
titled “ Kobutsu Chim- 
po,” or “ Antique Trea- 
sures,” he especially re- 
fers to the yellow glazed 
Satsuma of this period, 
of which he says that 
the glaze is extremely 
glassy, highly vitrified, and transparent, showing 
slight longitudinal crackle like glass. Fortunately 
I am able to show a specimen of this also belong- 
ing to Mr. Ernest Hart (p. 227), and it is the only 
one I know of in Europe; even in Japan specimens 
are exceedingly rare, and Professor Morse tells us 
that he was unable to secure one during his resi- 
dence in Japan. Specimens of ‘‘ Satsuma Tangen,” 
as it is called (from the name of the artist), are, as 
Captain Brinkley says, “ among the rare treasures of 
Japanese collectors.” 

When Prince Mitsuhisa died, the daimio factory 
of Satsuma appears either to have ceased working 
altogether or to have fallen upon bad times, for it 
produced but few specimens, and of these little is 
known. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
(about 1750), however, Prince Akihira of Satsuma 
(also called Yeyo) resumed his family’s patronage of 
the factory and brought its products to a high pitch 
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of perfection, and the great protection which he gave 
was continued by his successors. It was then that 
the factory began to produce its really artistic and 
finest products. 

The distinguishing character of the specimens 
produced at his tifne is the density and hardness of 
the clay. It is as dense as stoneware, and almost 
as hard as porcelain. It is usually of a fine copper- 
red colour, or, ag Brinkley calls it, “an iron-red 
colour.” And these should always be examined 
along the lower edge of the rim, at the base of 
each piece, where, from its position in the kiln, 
it is left uncovered with glaze, and the texture 
and density of the clay, its colour and quality 
can be discovered. It is only by the study in the 
first instance of the colour, density, and quality 
of the clay here uncovered that the amateur can 
begin to discern the true character of old Satsuma. 


Now as to the 
glazes and decora- 
tions. Europeans 


have long been accus- 
tomed to recognise as 
Satsuma pieces which 
are, in truth, mercan- 
tile products, made 
chiefly at Awata and 
Kioto. They are com- 
posed of almost as 
much porcelain as 
faience, a good deal 
of the porcelain clay 
being mixed with 
them. They are pro- 
fusely decorated with 
figures, commonly of 
Buddhist character, 
but often with scenes 
from the old history 
of Japan. They are 
richly decorated with 
reliefs in gold and 
coloured enamels. It 
would be quite safe 
to say that when you 
see any large speci- 
mens of jars, incense 
burners, huge pots for 
flowers, surmounted 
by dragons, profusely 
painted and heavily 
gilt, you may at once make up your mind that 
they are not old Satsuma, that they have no re- 
lation to old Satsuma, and that they are the mere 
modern imitations which it has suited the mer- 
chants for many years to put on the market as 
614 








BOY PLAYING. 
(Stuart Collection.) 
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Satsuma, and which have been commonly con- 
sidered to be such. Satsuma of the period which 
deserves to be called “old,” that is to say, which 
is of the period of Prince Akihira, are of the fol- 
lowing varieties, and they will be recognised by 
the following signs:—We have first of all the 
hard, dense, heavy pieces, glazed white, of which 
were made vases such as that belonging to Mr. 
Boughton. This latter has a raised hawthorn pat- 
tern, an uncommon variety, since it is rare to find 
Satsuma with designs in relief. Examples are the 
small tea-jar in white Satsuma (Hart collection), 
and the figure of a boy playing (Stuart collection). 
These pieces may be taken to be from 1760 up 
to 1800. It is difficult to assign to them a more 
precise date, and they are quite characteristic 
of that period, first in the density of the clay, 
secondly in the thickness of the glaze and the 
minute character of 
the crackle. Other 
varieties of Satsuma 
of this period are the 
Alambé Satsuma, Sat- 
suma of mixed co- 
loured glazes, which 
the Japanese learned 
from the Chinese. 
They are specially de- 
scribed by the earlier 
writers, and cata- 
logued by Ninagawa. 
Of the flambé Sat- 
suma, I show you a 
specimen from the col- 
lection of Mr. Franks 
(p. 223). Another 
variety which is much 
spoken of and little 
seen, but figured and 
deseribed by Nina- 
gawa, is Satsuma 
with a black glaze. 
This black glaze was 
made with manga- 
nese, so that it shows 
always brown tints, 
and may easily be 
distinguished from 
modern _ imitations. 
In many specimens 
the identity may be 
established by the quality of the clay. 

I come now to that variety of crackle which is 
commonly known as the ivory crackle or Zogegata. 
This is the special form of Satsuma which attained 
to the highest degree of technical excellence in its 
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crackle, and in the delicacy and perfection of its 
artistic decoration ; and this is the kind of Satsuma 
which has given to the “ princely factories” their 
universal European renown. These old pieces also 
have, as a base, this iron-red clay which should 
always be looked for as a means of identification ; 





TEA-BOWL (MODERN SATSUMA). 
(Kataoka Collection.) 


and as a further aid may sometimes be noted the 
peculiarity of the ztoguri, which is the mark left in 
detaching the specimen from the potters’ wheel by 
means of a thread, And the peculiarity of this mark 
on the old Satsuma pieces is that while other potters 
turned the wheel with the right foot, the Satsuma 
potters turned it with the left, so that the Satsuma 
ttogurt is from left to right, and that of other 
makers from right to left. 

Now, what are the distinguishing marks by which 
the old Satsuma may be identified ? 
They are of a kind to which the con- 
noisseur and the artist should attach 
chief value, viz., the extreme perfection 
of the body, which is hard as iron; the 
richness and quality of the ivory glaze, 
which is exceedingly thick and shows 
none of the hard, dry, thin character of 
the modern Awata glazes, which are like 
glass; the absolute perfection of the 
minute crackle, which is not larger than, 
and is as regular as, the roe of a fish; 
its pure ivory tint ; the perfection of the 
finish of the enamels with which it is 
decorated ; the pure quality of the gold, 
and the delicacy with which the gold is 
modelled. To these should also be added 
the perfection of the painting and the 
restrained modesty and chaste simplicity of the de- 
coration, which has none of the gaudiness and over- 
charged appearance which characterise the modern 
Kioto and Awata ware which passes itself off as 
Satsuma. Of the old Satsuma, the collection pos- 
sesses some very characteristic specimens which may 
be studied with advantage. In figure-pieces there 
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are two notable specimens: the first is the sitting 
figure of Komei, which is stated to have been pre- 
sented by the Prince of Satsuma to the Minister of 
Finance, and is an authentic and historical piece 
belonging to Mr. Hart (p. 224); and next the stand- 
ing figure of a Karako, or Chinese boy, belonging 
to Mr. W. J. Stuart. In both these will be seen 
the technical qualities of which I have spoken and 
the sobriety of decoration which was characteristic 
of the Satsuma artists of the eighteenth century. 
Next to these come the large incense burner and 
the bowl belonging to Mr. M. Tomkinson. Both 
of these pieces exhibit the very highest qualities of 
technical skill and artistic perfection, to which the 


‘potters and decorators of the prince’s factory attained 


at their best period, viz., at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The delicacy of the painting of the chry- 
santhemums on this bowl, in which the same sub- 
tlety and gradation of tint may be observed, as 
in a painting on silk or on paper, are remarkable. 
The soberness of the gilding, the absolute perfection 
of the work in the modelling of the leaves, the hard- 
ness of the paste, the richness of the ivory glaze, and 
the perfection of the crackling, are all marvellous. It 
is a standard of the highest quality to which Satsuma 
potteries have attained. As examples also of the most 
delicate quality of perfect old Satsuma, I may refer to 
the octagonal jar shown on the opposite page, the pro- — 
perty of Mr. Hart, which, for material and decoration, 
can scarcely be surpassed. The crackle is perfectly equal 
throughout, very fine in texture, and the potting and 





OBLONG DISH (MODERN SATSUMA). 
(Kataoka Collection.) 


baking so perfect that it looks as though it had been 
cut out of bronze, and if you were to pass your fingers 
along the edges you would feel they cut like a knife. 
Other interesting specimens are the tea-bow] (p. 223), 
painted in red with chrysanthemum decoration, and 
bearing the arms of the Prince of Satsuma in gold, 
belonging to the Franks collection in the British 
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Museum ; a small table-screen, representing a tiger 
in a bamboo grove, enamelled in yellow, blue, and 
red, is an interesting and unusual specimen of Sat- 
suma of about the year 1820, at which period that 
Satsuma reached its last stage of development. 

And now let me say a word as to the imitations 
of Satsuma. I am afraid that some persons may 
have felt disappointed that out of the large number 
of pieces of so-called Satsuma which I have had 
the opportunity of examining I have only been able 
to find specimens in but few collections. But the 
fact is, as Captain Brinkley and M. Gonse have 
said, and as I am obliged to confirm, very little of 
what passes current as old Satsuma has any title to the 
name. ‘Two very interesting specimens of jars with 
Japanese personages in relief I came across. They are 
very good specimens, indeed, of what has been called 
old Satsuma. Iam bound to say, however, that they 
are really Kioto ware of about 1840. Nevertheless, 
they belong to a good period, and were probably 
made, not for European commerce, but out of the 
genuine admiration which the Kioto potters had for 
the Satsuma factory, and represent their reproduc- 
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SMALL TABLE SCREEN (TIGER IN BAMBOO GROVE). 
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at the base bears testimony, though made of 
Satsuma clay, it is decorated in Tokio by various 
artists who have subscribed their names. If you 
will examine the white clay of which it is made, 
the thinness of its glaze, the florid character of 
the decoration, the relative poorness of the gilding, 
which is debased European gold imported into 
Japan for the purpose, you will readily see that 
although it has the best characteristics of many of 
the modern fraudulent imitations, it has none of the 
real characters of old Satsuma. As good specimens 
of very delicate and highly ornate modern Satsuma 
exquisitely painted and richly gilded in relief, I would 
present you the oblong dish and the tea-bowl, which 
belong to myself (p. 226). 

I hope that what I have written about old Sat- 
suma may not have disappointed the many persons 
who have been accustomed to form their ideas of 
Satsuma by reference to the enormous flood of florid, 
heavily gilt, and richly painted Kioto ware which 
has for the last twenty years been poured into the 
European markets and passed off as Satsuma, and 
which has, I am afraid, often deceived collectors and 





EARLY YELLOW JAR (SATSUMA TANGEN). 


(Ernest Hart Collection.) 


tions of the celebrated works of the “ princely factory” 
of Satsuma. 

There is a fine specimen of a highly ornamental 
and well-decorated jar belonging to Mr. Anderson. 
It is of the kind commonly called Satsuma, and very 
good Satsuma of the kind, but as the signature 


been sold for very high prices, although really they 
are mere mercantile products which can be reproduced 
ad infinitum with great rapidity and ease, and have 
only the value of ordinary crockery. It is remark- 
able, for instance, that so few of the English museums 
possess any authentic specimens of the “ princely 
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factories.” But I am sure that I shall be excused if, 
with such authorities as Ninagawa Noritane, Brinkley, 
and Gonse, I venture to speak quite frankly on the 
subject; and having been asked to write of Satsuma 
and its imitations, I have done so quite conscientiously, 
and without flattery. 

One circumstance which has probably greatly 
tended to perpetuate the common errors of collectors 
as to the characters of old Satsuma I must venture 
to mention, although I do so with much diffidence ; it 
is that in the very beautifully executed plates of the 
elaborate work by Mr. Audsley and Mr. J. L. Bowes 
on the Keramic art of Japan, not one of the coloured 
plates (Plates No. 15, 16, and 17) in that book re- 
present old Satsuma. It is not necessary to see the 
pieces to pronounce this judgment; but merely to 
look at the plates, to note the highly elaborate and 
overcharged decoration, the subjects and the mass of 
colour covering the ground, will suffice to convince 
anyone who has trained his eye by familiarity with 
the actual work of the seventeenth to eighteenth 
centuries that these are not old Satsuma, and were 
never decorated at all in Satsuma. They are gorgeous 
specimens of Kioto and Awata decorations of quite 
modern times. No such work was ever done in the 
“ princely factories ” of Satsuma that I have ever 
seen, or by any of the authorities I have quoted. 

I venture to conclude this short paper by laying 
down, not on my own sole authority, but with that 
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of all the chief writers on the subject, and of my 
personal acquaintance with the subject, that old 
Satsuma is as rare as it is beautiful ; that a really 
representative collection of Satsuma should include 
specimens, first of the Satsuma work of the old 
Corean potters, and of their immediate successors, 
which belong to the end of the sixteenth and the 
early seventeenth century. It should include also 
specimens, if they can be obtained, of the yellow 
glazed Satsuma of the period of Prince Akihira or 
Satsuma-Tangen, together with specimens of the 
brilliant fambé Satsuma and the black Satsuma. 
In selecting specimens of the famous ivory crackle 
Satsuma, special attention should be paid to the 
following points :— Firstly, the density and colour 
of the clay ; secondly, the appearance of the itogurt 
or potter’s mark ; thirdly, the thickness and richness 
of the glaze, which is never glassy or irregular in its 
crackle, but always opaque, thick, and ‘finely and 
evenly crackled, so that the paste cannot be seen 
through it; and fourthly—and here the eye of the 
true artistic connoisseur should come in— in the 
sobriety of its decoration, which consists solely of 
diapers and flowers often raised in deep blue enamel ; 
in the relief of these enamels, and the perfect finish 
of the edges, which are like the finish of a fine 
champlevé in metal; and in the absolute purity and 
delicate modelling of the gold, and extreme delicacy 
and refinement of the painting of the flowers. 





“THE CHAPEL OF THE CHARTERHOUSE.” 


Parntep by Proressor H. Herkomer, A.R.A. 


WS a painter of dramatic scenes Mr. Her- 
komer has, since his first appearance in 
the Royal Academy, seldom failed to 


touch the heart of the spectator. His 

themes have usually been sad in char- 

acter ; but, while always treating them with 

a sympathy that is intensely human, he in- 

variably seeks to display, together with the 

pathos of sorrow, the dignity of suffering and the 
nobility of reverse. In all the pictures we readily call 
to mind that have appealed to us from the Academy 
walls, this has been the dominant note: in “The 
Last Muster ” (which appeared in the first number of 
this volume), “ Missing,” after the loss of the Atalanta, 
“‘ Rest,” “The Arrest of the Poacher ”’—in these as 


well as in “ The Chapel of the Charterhouse ” which is 
before us, Mr. Herkomer has always struck the chord 
of pity. This distinctive quality of the painter’s mind 
was doubtless borne in upon him through his own 
experiences; for it is through suffering that he has 
achieved his present position, and over reverse that 
he has triumphed. To the technical qualities of 
“The Charterhouse” I need not refer; I did that 
in reviewing the last Royal Academy Exhibition in 
these pages ; but I would call attention to the manner 
in which the artist has slown us the noble side of 
failure in life, in this quiet haven for gentlemen 
whom the cruel tide of receding Fortune has left 
high and dry on the rocks, in the last hours of 
declining day. M. H.S. 
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ARMSTRONG. 


THI 
By WALTER 


HE gallery on Leinster Lawn has a more con- same lines. It had the luck to come into existence 
sistent record than the kindred institutions just after the commission of 1853 had recommended 
in London and Edinburgh. Founded in 1854, it an autocratic, otherwise a responsible, government 





LUCRETIA, 


(From the Painting by Francia. Engraved by Jonnard.) 





has gone through none of the vicissitudes by which 
the career of its London rival has been marked. 
From the day that £5,000 was voted by the Com- 
mittee of the Dargan Testimonial Fund to set the 
project afoot, to the present hour, it has enjoyed the 
same constitution, and marched more or less on the 





for the older foundation in Trafalgar Square. It was 
therefore placed at once under the rule of a director, 
with a body of trustees to suggest, rather than to 
exercise control. The first director, the late George 
F. Mulvany, R.H.A., was a connoisseur of the old 
school, to whom acres of canvas sprawled over by the 
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pupils of the Carracci seemed desirable acquisitions. 
His reign, however, came to an end in 1869, when Mr. 
Henry E. Doyle, R.H.A., the brother of Dick Doyle, 
and the son of the famous “ 1B,” was appointed 
to the post. The purchasing funds of the gallery 
consist of an annual vote of £1,000, besides the 
interest on a fund of which half was given by 
private benefactors and half voted pro ratd by Par- 
liament. 

With these slender means a collection has been 
built up which is already beginning to bid for a place 
among the more important extra-metropolitan mu- 
seums of Europe. Comparing it with the gallery at 
Edinburgh, we find it lacks such distinction as the 
latter derives from its Watteaus, its portraits by Hals, 
its Vandyck and its Gainsborough. Nothing at Dub- 
lin is on quite the same plane as these. The strength 
of the collection lies in sound and typical, though 
relatively unimportant, examples of great men, and 
in pictures of unusual excellence by painters of the 
second rank. The proportions in which the various 
schools are represented are those to which we in 
England are used. I find on my notes the names 
of twenty-four Italians, thirty-six Dutchmen, nine 
Flemings, one Frenchman, three Spaniards, two 
Germans, and six Englishmen. For this article the 
greater portion of the Italian pictures will afford more 
than sufficient material. 

No example of the early school of Siena has made 
its way to Dublin, so in beginning with Italy we 
must turn at once to the Tuscan capital. The earliest 
Florentine here is Fra Angelico, whose naive render- 
ing of the attempted martyrdom of SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus is at least characteristic. More interesting 
and more important to the historian of art is one 
of the few known pictures by Zanobi Machiavelli, 
the chief pupil of Benozzo Gozzoli. Milanesi* says 
that Machiavelli was born in 1418, and died on the 
7th of March, 1479. There is a picture by him in the 
Louvre, and another in the gallery at Pisa. Both of 
these, as well as the panel at Dublin} are signed in 
full Opus ZENoBit DF MacuiAvELtis, with only slight 
variations in the spelling. The last is an enthroned 
Madonna with SS. Bernardino, Mark (?), Louis of 
Toulouse, Jerome, and a bishop. It may possibly be 
the picture seen by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
thirty years ago in the hands of a dealer at Florence, 
and is probably the best. example of its author now 
existing. The student should compare it, when he 
gets the chance, with the altar-piece in the National 
Gallery ascribed to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The two 
greatest of the Tuscan quattrocentisti, Luca Signorelli 
and Domenico Bigordi, known to fame as Ghirlandajo, 
are both to be met in Dublin. The former is repre- 
sented by a long, low, frieze-like composition of many 


* Vasari, vol. iii., p. 54. 


small figures. The subject is the “Supper in the 
House of Simon.” The figures, minute as they are, 
show the full grandeur of the master. Two apostles, 
on the left, have peculiar dignity. This picture was 
acquired in 1887 at an absurdly small price. It is 
curious that within a space of five years this painter, 
whose better. works are so rare, should have become 
represented in the galleries of London and Dublin 
by three works of fine quality. The Ghirlandajo is 
engraved on page 233. It may fairly be called one 
of his more important easel pictures. It has more 
than his usual polish and hardness, but the Virgin’s 
head is modelled with extraordinary thoroughness and 
delicacy. 

The Umbrian school is represented by a “ Ma- 
donna with Saints,” from the studio of Perugino, 
fine in colour, but betraying the hand of a pupil in 
its faulty draughtsmanship. This comes from Hamil- 
ton Palace. Of the early school of Bologna, the only 
example of any importance is Francia’s “ Lucretia,” 
engraved on the last page. The panel is a little 
raw and over-cleaned, but thoroughly characteristic. 
Francia’s son, Giacomo, is represented by an upright 
panel picture of the Florentine saint, “Filippo 
Benozzi.” From examples of the later Bolognese 
it is easy to choose a “ Crucifixion,” by Annibale 
Carracci, for warmer praise than usual. Academic 
in design and monotonous in colour, there is yet a 
grandeur and a perfect balance about this altar-piece 
which makes it one of the noblest productions of 
the unsatisfactory time to which it belongs, Near 
it hangs a more than commonly agreeable Vasari, a 
“S. Jerome Writing.” Poor as his painting was, 
gratitude should give the Aretine a place in every 
gallery. His pictures abound in his native country. 
All the great collections should have: one, just to 
show what the father of critics could do himself, and 
to help the student to understand one for whom he 
must always feel affection. Below Giorgio’s picture 
hangs the finest Pannini in existence. This canvas 
transports us to Rome, into the Piazza Navona, on 
the 30th November, 1729. On that day the French 
ambassador, the Cardinal de Polignac, gave a grand 
féte to celebrate the birth of the Dauphin, the son 
of Louis XV. Apart from the execution—which 
shows the picturesque dexterity of Pannini quite at 
its best—the picture has a certain historic value. 
The arrangements for the féte were entrusted to 
Pannini, who took efficient measures to prevent its 
being forgotten. Among the three or four hundred 
figures which furnish—they do not crowd—his 
canvas, we can recognise the Cardinal Ambassador ; 
we can recognise, with a doubt, the painter himself ; 
and, with no doubt at all, the young Stuart princes 
and those English nobles who followed them into 
exile. This picture was engraved by C. N. Cochin 





























the younger. There is an inficior replica, with varia- 
tions, in the Louvre. 

In the art of Venice the Irish Gallery is rich. 
The name of Bellini is attached to two portraits, the 
one purchased in 1886—which to me seems unworthy 
of him—the other the head of a man in a well- 
known double picture, of which the other half is 
ascribed to Giorgione. This is a long panel with 
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to be by Giorgione. On the back of the panel 
appear the words “ Beazzano et Navagero, poetes,” 
and the ascription to Giorgione. Raphael himself 
painted these two men on a single panel, which 
cannot now be traced. Copies are in the Palazzo 
Doria at Rome, and, separately, in the Madrid 
Museum. Between these and the Dublin panel 
there is a general similarity. 





CHRIST AT EMMAUS. 


(From the Painting by Titian. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


a bust at either end, the heads facing towards cach 
other. It was at the “Old Masters” some five or 
six years ago, when opinions were much divided as 
to its origin. The Dublin catalogue talks of the 
dry, careful, and stippled touch of Bellini. At the 
time this portrait must have been painted, Bellini’s 
style could not fairly be described in any such 
fashion. To me the head suggests rather the pro- 
lifie but much plundered Basaiti. Upon the other 
I can say nothing, except that I do not believe it 


Two pictures are ascribed to Palma Vecchio. One 
is an altar-piece, large, but wanting in charm; the 
other a lady’s portrait, in which I should be inclined 
to recognise the hand of Jacopo Bassano. ‘To Por- 
denone, the most overrated member of the Venetian 
school, the catalogue ascribes a fine portrait of a 
man with a dog, called a “ Count of Ferrara” (88), 
and a group of a lady and gentleman kneeling in 
a landscape, and protected by Saints Francis and 
Jerome (213). Of the former the real author may 
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be again Bassano; the latter I take to be rightly 
given to Pordenone. By Tintoretto there is an ex- 
tremely fine male portrait (90), probably of some 
Venetian noble. The head and hands glow from 
the dark background with the characteristic sudden- 
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may, perhaps, be contended that Andrea Meldolla, 
called ‘Il Schiavone ”—“ the Selay ”—is unworthy 
of a place in our English National collection. At 
any rate, the trustees have acted upon that assump- 
tion, and have sent to Dublin a pair of charming 





PORTRAIT GROUP. 


(From the Painting by Moroni. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


ness of Robusti, but they are rounder, more sculp- 
turesque than usual, and richer in detail. Paris 
Bordone’s name is attached to a picture which the 
catalogue suggests may be a portrait of himself. 
The ascription is not convincing. The work seems 
too free and spontaneous for Bordone, while the 
gentleman depicted looks very unlike a painter. It 


little pictures, in which good colour is combined 
with other decorative qualities. These, like a pair 
of Marieschis, which might also have fitted a blank 
in Trafalgar Square, came from the Beaucousin 
collection, bought en ddoc in 1860. 

In 1547 the patricians of Venice were in a 
ferment. Charles V. had summoned their favourite, 











Engraved by Jonnard.) 


THE MADONNA. 
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Titian, to his court at Augsburg, and crowds beset 
the painter’s house, clamouring for pictures to re- 
mind them of their loss. Pietro Aretino describes the 
scene in a letter to Cardinal Granvelle.* “It was 
the most flattering proof of his rank as an artist,” 
he says, “ to see how, as soon as they knew that he 
had been summoned to the imperial court, the Vene- 
tians ran to make sure of some creation of his genius, 
offering to pay what he liked for any picture, large 
or small, he had in his house.” Among the pictures 
so acquired, Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle include 
a “ Christ at Emmaus,” bought by Alessandro Con- 
tarini, and by him presented to the Venetian Sig- 
nory. Vasari saw itt hanging over a door in the 
Palazzo Pubblico, where it remained until the close 
of the eighteenth century.t The same composition 
was painted by Titian a second time. This replica 
he sent to the Duke of Mantua. With the rest of 
his collection it came into the hands of Charles I., 
at the sale of whose effects it was bought by 
Louis XIV., and now hangs in the long gallery of 
the Louvre. Copies are at Dresden and Turin, and 
another was sold with the collection of the King of 
Holland in 1850. A third variation of the same 
subject belongs to Lord Yarborough. This agrees 
with the Louvre picture in general arrangements and 
in the number of figures, while in the heads and in 
the details of costume there are changes which make 
it correspond closely to the picture seen by Vasari 
and Zanetti. Yet another ‘Supper at Emmaus” 
hangs in the Dublin Gallery. (See p. 231.) In 1836 
it was bought from the Abbate Celotti, a Venetian, 
by Prince Demidoff. It hung at San Donato until 
1870, when it was bought in Paris by Mr. Doyle. 
Its variations from the Louvre example are more 
important than those in Lord Yarborough’s. The 
figure of the landlord is banished altogether; the 
disciples are painted from new models, and are ap- 
parently portraits. The columns in the background 
are omitted, or rather have been painted out, and 
now form pentimenti. The execution, as a whole, 
is on a level with that of the Louvre picture. The 
finest. passages are the table-cloth and the things 
upon it; the heads of Luke and Cleopas ; the hands 


* Tettere di Messer Pietro Aretino;” iv., 136, dated January, 
1548. 

t+ Vasari, vol. xiii., p. 29. 
t Zanetti, “ Pittura Veneziana,” p. 165. 
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of all the three chief figures ; the low-toned passage 
made by the feet in shadow under the table; and 
the splendid sky, glowing with the warmth of sunset, 
against which the head of Christ and the distant 
dolomites of Cadore are relieved. This head, the 
centre of the composition, has suffered and been 
repaired, but most of the surface is in a good state. 
Another Titian, an ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” has been recently 
added to the gallery, and is not yet in the catalogue. 
It represents the undraped, half-length figure of 
Christ, his brows crowned with thorns, his hands 
bound, and the reed sceptre thrust into his grasp. 
The composition was often repeated by ‘Titian. The 
present version is an example of his brushing at its 
best. The modelling is perfect, and so effortless 
that it is hard to see how it is done. 

When Titian was appealed to for portraits of the 
Bergamasque noblesse, it is related that he sent them 
to their countryman, Giambattista Moroni. To this 
tradition, perhaps, as much as to the intrinsic merit 
of his work, does Moroni owe the fame he now 
enjoys. And yet his best portraits are great. They 
combine simplicity, sincerity, and the dignity of art 
in a quite extraordinary degree. Now and then he 
fails, as in the full-length of a lady in our English 
National Gallery. But for such failures he more than 
compensates with things like the Duke of Suther- 
land’s so called “ Schoolmaster ;” like the “ Tailor” 
or “ Lawyer,” or “Italian Ecclesiastic,” in Trafal- 
gar Square ; like the “ Spanish Soldier ” at Warwick 
Castle ; or the group of a gentleman with his two 
children, at Dublin. This group is here engraved. 
(See p. 232.) The chief figure may possibly be Moroni 
himself. On one of the letters lying on the table 
the word Albino is clearly legible, and Albino, or 
a village in its immediate neighbourhood, was the 
painter’s birthplace. This, however, is only con- 
jecture. That the man represented was a widower 
seems, on the other hand, pretty certain. If not, 
the picture embodies an error of taste. The un- 
relieved black of his dress, his mournful looks, the 
protecting action of his hands, all these stultify 
each other if the one suggestion they unite to 
make is untrue. The name of Moroni’s master, 


Alessandro Bonvicino, known as Moretto da Brescia, 
is attached to a portrait of a man in armour, and to 
a pair of somewhat cold and mechanical figures 
of saints. 

















By JOSEPH PENNELL. 


T was just at sunset on one of those hot summery days that come in the Provencal autumn that I 
leaned on the balustrade which bounds the Rocher des Doms at Avignon. My only feeling was — 
one of envy towards a painter 
who was putting in a mag- 
nificent sunset going on 
down the river. He was ap- 
parently one of those fortu- 
nate individuals who are 
always ready to work when 
any sort of an effect turns 





up, perfectly indifferent to the hot winds and mosquitos, plagues 
to which I had suc- 
cumbed. But as I 
loafed there was 
ig se wafted from among 
the trees up the river 
the long low boom- 
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ing whistle of a steamboat, which I had first heard on the 
Mississippi, and which some- 
times on quiet nights one 
hears coming from _ the 
Thames in London. And 
around the first turn of 
the river, and out of the 
mist which always covers 
the Provengal plains as soon 
as the sun goes down, 
came the steamboat from ¢ 
Lyons. Faster than a railway Stes een eo 
train she rushed down the : . 
straight reach tothe city. Her 








engines stopped, the steers- 
man, a silhouette at the 
stern, walked his skeleton 
plank as he put his rudder 
hard down, and even at 
this distance became a 
perfect embodiment of 
picturesque power as he 
braced himself against it 
far out over the water. 


RHONE SKETCHES. 
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The boat swung slowly, but surely, round, taking the whole river to turn 


her enormous length, and silently was made fast to the quay. And though I have no doubt the 





nearer surrounding air was filled with ordering and swearing and commanding in French and Provengal, 


and fighting of boatmen and pestering of hotel-porters, not a sound reached me. 


The skilful turning 





of the boat, the quiet departure of the passengers, and the movements of the deck-hands getting ready 


for the up-river trip the next day filled me with a desire to take it. 








For the boat which had just 


come down from 
Lyons with the tide 
—I really do not 
know how far it is 
—in one day, would 
start at the earliest 
hour in the morning, 
and travelling all day 
until late evening, take 
two days to get back 
again. And it was 
on this part of the 
Rhone, too, that an 
ingenious magazine 
editor once suggested 
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to Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and myself 





that we should go canoeing. The trip cer- } 
tainly would have been delightful and interest- \ 
ing and exciting, and there would have been UE soit res, Oe, ee 
a tremendous dénouement. As Mr. Stevenson an es te es 
remarked, the only question was the exact spot == _~ wet lf Par < ve 
at “which we should be drowned. As we are , eg Shag hares Sally ets 
both still alive, there is no necessity to add Toe ere Sh 
that this Inland Voyage was never made. ’ J “e pe Fun pe 

I was called at about half-past three, wan- ee { Ge Eee 
dered down through the black, cool streets, peo- ee ae tse” 
pled with cloaked figures, only hearing the loud Ps, 


reverberations of footsteps in the darkness. A 
city gate which I came to was closed—that is, 
a padlocked bar was across the empty arch; I crawled under it, and in a few minutes was alongside 
of the boat. While she was taking on her final baskets of beautiful fruit, the engineer and I had 
~ some coffee and a chunk 
of bread in a café, a 
dirty little hole appa- 
rently only used by the 
crew. But if they had 
to pay as much as I 
did, it must have con- 
sumed all their earn- 
ings for the day. We, 
however, soon started, 
and there was a com- 
plete absence of all that 
silence which had so 
fascinated me in the 





evening. The captain, 
the steersman, and the engineers yelled and ordered, the engines throbbed, and the boat rolled as it 
began to make headway against the furious current, to return against which takes twice as long as 
to come down. As the light began to grow and the mist to rise, the land came out of its shroud, 
and various black bundles developed into passengers. Beautiful groupings of trees, picturesque rope- 
worked ferry boats appeared, and were passed, and now a town perched high on its hill-side, crowned 
with a statue of the Virgin, just touched by the rising sun. I put my hand in my pocket for my 
guide-book—I had forgotten it. But what of it? What did I care really what happened in this 
town, or what its name was, or anything else about it, save that from the river it was most pic- 
turesque? Why shouldn’t 
I try to describe in my 
own art what really did 
interest me in this endless © a ee 
succession of pictures ? Ane. Sait "naar 

The sun rose behind =—— — 

Mont Ventoux, and then 
a great long low country 


5S 





farmhouse, or mas, just 
showed light-grey against 3 
the dark trees as we swung 


















on the water’s edge. 
towns grew: first there was a mere light mass in the distance, seemingly poised above the water, like 
a town of the Venetian lagunes; then it came out more definitely showing the great long white stretch 
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round another curve. Then fol- 
lowed the beautiful and never- 
ending variety of the grouping 
of the tall thin white-tranked 
poplars, and stretching from 
them were the great black 
lines of cypresses planted to 
protect the cultivated fields 
against the mistra/; and com- 
ing out from behind, and 
towering even above them 
would be a little city appa- 
rently set on a hill, which as 
the boat rounded the next point 
would prove to be built right 


And one of the most interesting effects was to note the way in which these 





of its river-front, broken here and there by masses of dark foliage in hanging gardens; then as we 
stopped there was an entire and utter change; new towers, before hidden, now appeared, and then it 
all gradually faded away again into the white shimmering distance. The most characteristic feature 


of each of these towns 
1s the gilt Virgin, with 
arms outspread, glow- 
ing in the sunlight, 
who crowns the high- 
est building, but who, 
if a hill just behind 
is loftier, is placed 
on its summit, a bea- 
con for the country 
round. But I never 
knew before how well 
an ordinarily unpictu- 
resque new suspension- 
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bridge would come in. 
this is partially broken. 
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There is only one old bridge, I think, on this part of the river, and even 


Later in the day, instead of the towns only being on little hills, the whole country rose and took 


on a new character ; and 
The entire journey, it was 
but a succession of little 
towns, of great ruined 
chiteaux, of beautiful 
groupings of trees, of 
distant bridges that be- 
came hard and repelling 
and mechanical as we 
passed under them. Some 
days this beautiful mo- 
notony would have bored 
me ; this day it fascinated 
me. And as the _ boat 
turned point after point 
position which interested 





then again we came into a region of low-lying land, backed by far mountains. 





I put down with a pen as quickly and as accurately as I could each com- 
me; and I endeavoured to give the general appearance of the country, the 
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aspect of the whole day which 
pleased me—in fact, just those 
things which strike an artist 
—I beg your pardon, merely 
a black-and-white draughts- 
man. I have not attempted, 
of course, the picturesque 
human side of river life, or 
even to draw the great rafts, 
the huge unwieldy boats, the 
steamboats themselves. For 
these, like the people, cannot 
be sketched in a few minutes; 


I should have to study them for hours together to get anything. These are the notes which fill 


these pages. What the 
places are I know not, and 
I care not. If they explain 
themselves as picturesque 
combinations which affected 
me, this is all I tried for. 
All I have to say is, why 
should not one’s artistic 
sensations be quite as well 
worth recording as literary 


emotions? At any rate, these drawings were done entirely on the spot ; 
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save the headpiece, they are 
untouched since I made 
them. If anyone does: 
not believe that sketches 
of this kind can be done 
on a moving steamboat, I 
have only to say that they 
can, and that these are my 
record of a lovely autumn 
day on the Rhone. 


Toward evening I got off opposite Montelimart, and returned by train to Avignon, conscious that 


I had well amused myself. 
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“THE LITERARY REMAINS OF ALBERT DURER.” 


By FREDERICK G. STEPHENS. 


“ 4 FINE work of art is well-pleasing to God, 
and He is angry with such as destroy the 
works of great masterships, for that is bestowed by 
God alone.” In all his doings Diirer felt himself 
to be under the directing power of God; he will, he 
promises, accomplish a thing “if God will.” Great 
artists the painter held 
to be God - inspired, 
and he averred that 
“God only knoweth 
what is the perfect ‘ 
figure of a man, and G 
he knoweth it likewise 
to whom He revealeth 
it.” Such, .in para- 
phrases and transla- 
tions, is the account 
given by Mr. W. M. 
Conway of one of the 
most potent elements 
in the character of the 
greatest of the Ger- 
man masters, an ele- 
ment pervading even 
to saturation the whole 
of the so-called “ Lite- 
rary Remains” of 


Diirer, of which this 
handsome volume * a ) 
gives a record more A 


complete and correct, ( 3 
but less vivacious and y 





sympathetic than Mrs. rd 
Heaton’s. The latter fj i a 
comprises her versions Ni yea” 


of the Journal of 


Diirer’s sojourn in the POSITIONS IN THE BROADSWORD EXERCISE DRAWN BY ALBERT DURER, 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE NOTES. 


(From a MS. in the British Museum.) 


Netherlands, which is 
the fullest of charac- 
ter, and incomparably 
the most valuable literary relic of the artist. 
Albert, who, as the “ Remains” affirm, took the 
utmost care to ensure that his pictures should last, 
had that reverence for his own work as due to God 
Himself which, in a much more mundane sense, 
William Hunt, the water-colour painter, experienced, 
when declaring he “ trembled when he sat down to 
paint a flower.” Another strain of the same passion 


* “Literary Remains of A. Diirer.” By W. M. Conway. 
(Cambridge, at the University Press.) 





moved Blake when he asked Samuel Palmer, “ Are 
you frightened when you sit down to paint?” and 
on being emphatically answered, “ Yes,” produced 
the encouraging, “Ah, then you’ll do.” What Diirer 
would have thought of our “restorers” and others 
who, in deference to their own purse-pride and 
greediness of self-will, 
aw deface and sophisticate 
Sl ancient abbeys, sub- 
ot ry, stituting the false for 
; a, the true, it is not diffi- 
cult to guess at. To 
“destroy the works 
of great masterships ” 
was, alas, even in 
Albert’s art-loving 
days, by no means an 
unknown achievement 
of powerful and igno- 
rant men. But the 
vanity of sophistica- 
tion and the cruel 
vain-glory of the “ re- 
storer,”’ who claims the 
right to worship him- 
self—because he pays 
the bill for devastat- 
ing — were matters 
quite unknown in the 
sixteenth century. 


It is easy to see 

of \ ] that Albert looked 
| *! upon the “ perfect 
; figure of a man” with 

\ reverence born of the 

OQ conviction that in such 


a thing was a faint 
adumbration of the 
image of the Creator. 
This notion was based 
on the verse, “So God created man in His own 
image: in the image of God created He him.” To 
secure some knowledge of that “ perfect figure” 
was—apart from its technical convenience as per- 
taining to that canon of proportion which, from 
the most ancient Egyptians to our own days, it 
has been—a leading object of innumerable students. 
A large part of these “ Literary Remains” is devoted 
to that precious manuscript in the British Museum, 
its congeners elsewhere, and printed versions of the 
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same which are describable as “The Four Books 
of Human Proportions,” or “ Doctrine of Measure- 
ment.” To the preparation and illustration of this 
work Diirer devoted enormous pains and prodigious 
space of time to set forth what he considered the 
right and safest methods for delineating the “ perfect 
figure of a man,” to build it up, so to say, out of 
the relationship of its parts each to each, assuming 
one to be the initial of all the others. Four of our 
cuts, being facsimiles 

of studies preserved in ee - 

the British Museum fe me yi 
manuscript on human 
proportions, very aptly 
illustrate the principle 
Diirer employed in this 
achievement, and ex- 
tended it to the whole 
human structure, fe- 
male as well as male. | 
It is, as the reader } 
sees, complicated with 
minute measurements 
of the hands and feet, S 
and directions for mas- 
tering the proportions 

of the human head and 
face, such as in prac- 
tice no mortal could 
apply. To explain 
these drawings with- 
out quoting the text 

of Diirer would be to 
court bewilderment. 

It is almost needless 

to say that the result 

is of no practical value. 

It is less valuable, in 
fact, than Da Vinci’s 
similar contrivance. 
The scheme of Diirer 
has not even the merit 

of simplicity, while, as 

to its flexibility, or 
adaptability to varying 
circumstances, it is, to say nothing of the canon of 
Vitruvius, far inferior to the bolder and more logical 
device of Leonardo for the same end. The connection 
of Diirer’s writing with that of Da Vinci is, as Mr. 
Conway observes, quite unmistakable. The notion 


of thus laboriously and almost mechanically evolving 
a canon of proportion was exactly such as would 
fascinate astute and toil-loving geniuses like Diirer’s, 
Da Vinei’s, and the great Leo Battista Alberti’s— 
those. crowning glories of an age whose masters 
studied as if they had eternity to work in; so that 
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(From a MS. in the British Museum.) 
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Leonardo and Alberti spent half their lives on 
things time would not allow them to finish. 

Of Albert’s toil in this direction Mr. Conway 
gives a clear and intelligent account, with repro- 
ductions of several of the drawings intended to 
elucidate the “‘ Doctrine of Measurement,” and trans- 
lations of the leading parts of the text. Diirer was 
fortunate in spending less time than his forerunners 
on this fruitless theme. By no means all his notions 

were original. He was 

Luk P wise enough thus to 

= hoy see set forth his aims, and 

mark the limits he 


o's, thought he had at- 
“2 tained to. “Ido not 
\C V mean that amanshould 

et at all times construct 

; ) everything by mea- 
surements ; but if thou 


hast well learnt the 
theory of measure- 
ments, and obtained 
understanding and 
skill in it, so that thou 
canst make [draw] a 
thing [human figure] 
with free certainty of 
hand, and knowest how 
to do each thing aright, 


7 
al 
ps 


o/ 


a) then it is not needful 
> i always to measure 
me \ everything, for the 
~ art which thou hast 
\w % acquired giveth thee a 
(~ good eye-measure, and 

] the practised hand is 
obedient.”” . . . “And 


this skill bringeth it 
to pass that thou hast 
no need long to think 
Za if thy head is full 
stored with art. And 
thus thy work ap- 
peareth artistic, charm- 
ing, powerful, free and 
good, and will receive manifold praise, because right- 
ness is infused into it.” 

It is amusing to observe the complacency of the 
good Albert in this passage, which attests the fallacy 
of his enquiries into the doctrine of measurement, 
and bears witness that art and skill had to be relied 
on beyond the limits of the canon, however subtle, 
exact, and elaborate that might be. To tell us so 
much no angel of art need have lived at Nuremberg, 
and written “De Simetria partium in rectis formis 
humanorum corporum libri,” “for the use of all 
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such as bear a love towards this Art, 1528.” The 
book thus named was not only a pet offspring 
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(From Albert Diirer’s “Book on Proporiion and How to Draw 
the Human. Figure.”) 


of the author, but it almost immediately hecame 
famous. A Latin translation of two parts of it was 
published in 1532 (again in 1534), only four years 
after the first edition, which was intended to appear 
with the picturesque dedication: “To the prudent, 
most worthy, and honourable Willibald Pirkheimer, 
formerly councillor and servant to his 


It is to Pirkheimer we owe the staple of our 
knowledge of his friend. Mrs. Heaton was thoroughly 
persuaded, and, in her shrill manner, endeavoured 
to make others believe, that it was he who painted 
Agnes (born Frey), the wife of Diirer, in colours 
unduly dark. Herr Thaussing held, if he did 
not originate, a similar opinion of Agnes, who, 
though he mentioned nearly everybody of his ex- 
tourage, and thousands of small matters besides, 
never in his journals or elsewhere got a word of 
good or ill from her husband. Mr. Conway draws 
reasonable but quite imaginary sketches of her 
character and even of her appearance. We must 
not forget that as Diirer painted her several times, 
’ he would not have taken so much trouble with 
an object of aversion, as Agnes has been described. 
The most significant facts concerning Diirer’s re- 
lations with his wife are that she had no children, 
and that her portraits by him accentuate the 
growing narrowness of a woman, who was more 
than tolerably good-looking when he married her, 
with a dower of two hundred florins. The in- 
telligent girl, as time passed- by, became dul! 
and somewhat peevish. It is possible that Diirer 
was, like Carlyle, “gey ill to live wi’.” He 
would now be less so if his wife had no sympathy 
for his art and was incapable of entering that en- 
chanted world, where Albert saw visions and portents 
such as he delineated with terrible force in ‘The 
Knight and Death,” “ Melencolia,” and “The Four 
Horses of Revelation,’ or dreamed dreams so wonder- 
ful as that of “The Feast of the Rose Garlands.” 
He mentioned Agnes in no unkindly strain while 
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Imperial Majesty, Lord Maximilian, of 
most praiseworthy memory, and member 1 





of the Council of Nuremberg, my most 
gracious master, T. Albert Diirer, of that % 2 
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city, in all humility wish peace in the 
Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour.” Mr. uN 
Conway’s account of the difficulties of 














Diirer in pressing his views upon Pirk- 
heimer, who was to be a sort of editor to 
this “literary remain,” is very amusing. 
Pirkheimer seems to have taken not 
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the slightest notice of the desire of his 
client to have the book published in 
his own way. The painter wrote a most 
emphatic remonstrance to his “ editor,” 




















who coolly overrode the «wishes of his 

















principal, so that the very things the 








latter condemned and protested should 
not be stated in the preface to this 
opus were put forth. Diirer intended the 
four books as portions of a stupendous work on 
matters relating to painting and art at large. 
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(From Albert Diirer’s “ Book on Proportion and How to Draw 
the Human Figure,”) 


writing from Venice to Pirkheimer; at one time he 
thanked that friend for “explaining my position in 











‘ s 
the best way to my wife ’—as if she, as a young 
wife might have been expected to do, had complained 


of his long ab- 
sence from home, 
and was certainly 
not leading a life 
of mortification 
in the City of the 
Sea. He deplored 
her omission to 
write to him, and 
said that he had 
written to her 
“downright 
whole sheets 
full,’ and. sent 
her so much 
money that she 
need not borrow 
any of the wealthy 
Pirkheimer. Mr. 
Conway makes, 
we think, too 
much of the dif- 
erence between 
the characters 
and intellects of 
Diirer and his 
wife. There is nothing in any of these “ Remains” 
to indicate that the pair were not 
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painters. Many a bright glimpse like the following 
is given to the reader. Thus at Antwerp on the 5th 
of August, 1520 :— 


On Sunday, it was St. Oswald’s Day, the painters invited me 
to the hall of their guild, with my wife and maid. All their 
service was of silver, and they had other splendid ornaments and 
very costly meats. And as I was being led to the table the company 
stood on both sides as if they were leading some great lord. And 
there were amongst them men of very high position, who all 
behaved most respectfully towards me with deep courtesy, and 
promised to do everything in their power agreeable to me that they 
knew of. And as I was sitting there in such honour the Syndic 
[Adrian Horebouts]- of Antwerp came, with two servants, and 
presented me with four cans of wine in the name of the Town 
Councillors of Antwerp, and they had bidden him say that they 
wished thereby to show their respect for me and to assure me of 
their good will. Wherefore I returned them my most humble 
thanks, and offered my humble service. After that came Master 
Peeter (Frans), the town carpenter, and presented me with two cans 
of wine, with the offer of his willing services. So when we had~ 
spent a long and merry time together till late in the night, they 
accompanied us home with lanterns in great honour. And they 
begged me to be ever assured and confident of their good will, and 
promised that in whatever I did they would be all-helpful to me. 
So I thanked them and laid me down to sleep. 


This remarkable document tells us at what rates 
Diirer sold his etchings, pictures, and woodcuts, how 
he gave them away, and why. Thus, his host at 
Antwerp had a small Madonna on canvas for two 
Rhenish florins, or about-fifty shillings of our money 
at most; Diirer sold sixteen small “ Passions,” each 
comprising the noble thirty-seven woodcuts of 1511], 
for a quarter of a florin each ; the engraved “ Passions,” 





on excellent terms during their jour- 
ney in the Low Countries, where Diirer 
kept the diary alluded to as the most 
valuable part of his biography. 

This document has been in parts 
translated before, and almost in its 
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entirety by Mrs. Heaton, whose ver- 
sion is, so far as exactitude and native 
force go, far inferior to that now 
before us. With almost tedious mi- 
nuteness it attests the way in which " 
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Diirer spent his money, so that not a n 

stuiver eludes the record ; it tells us 13)" ee hit 

how he, his wife, and her maid tra- Sr ‘chilled 9 
velled, by what conveyance, and at " ss 

what cost, and it often mentions how . 

much the painter paid for his dinner ; ” 

we have calculations showing how | Lphhphind 2 
many times Albert went out to dine Se fond 


and with whom; whether he was 
alone or with Agnes, who seems to 
have been everywhere welcomed for 
his sake. Above all, it tells us whom 
he met, kings, nobles, burgomasters, 
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(From Albert Diirer’s “ Book on Proportion and How to Draw the Human Figure.) 


the Portuguese Consul (who was a “jolly good sixteen plates, for double the price; he took the 


fellow” and fond of chocolate), merchants, and 


portrait of a servant, innkeeper, friend, or friend’s 
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friend, in charcoal ; anon he painted some magnates ; 
again it was Hungersberg the lute-player; then it 
was Nicholas Krater the astronomer, whose luck it 
was to be painted by Holbein [the portrait is now 
in the Louvre] as well as Diirer. At one time it 
was Erasmus; then came to sit Bernard Van Orley, 
Horebout, Henrik de Bles, Joachim de Patinir, “a 
duke,” ‘‘an English nobleman,” Quentin Matsys, 
Lucas Van Leyden, G. Pencz, and scores of worthies 
now unknown. Of nearly all of these we get char- 
acteristic touches in the journal. Many of his pic- 
tures and drawings sold or given away on this 
occasion are now known in various collections. As 
became a good painter, Diirer was extremely interested 


in works of art in collections of the great; he travelled — 


Thus :~— 


On the eighth day after Corpus Christi I went with my 
people [his wife and her maid Susanna, of whom mention is often 
made in this curious record, some parts of which have the true 
Pepysian savour] to the Lady Margaret [Governess of the Nether- 
lands, daughter of Maximilian I., and aunt of Charles V.] at 
Mechlin. Took 5 st. with me for expenses. My wife changed 
1 fl. for expenses. At Mechlin I lodged with Master Henrich, 
the painter, at the sign of the Golden Head. And the painters 
and sculptors bade me as guest at my inn and did me great honour 
in their gathering. I went also to Poppenreuter the gunmaker's 
house, and found wonderful things there. And I went to Lady 
Margaret’s and showed her my Emperor [the portrait of her 
father which is now in the Belvedere at Vienna, dated 1519], 
and would have presented it to her, but she so disliked it that 
I took it away with me. On Friday the Lady Margaret showed 
me all her beautiful things; amongst them I saw about forty 
small oil pictures, the like of which for precision and ex- 
cellence I never beheld. There also I saw more good works 
by Jan and Jacob Walch. I asked my lady for Jacob’s little 
book, but she said she had already promised it to her painter. 
Then I saw many other costly things and a precious library. 


to see them in many places. 
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Mr. Conway assumes “Jan,” whose pictures 
attracted Diirer in the Archduchess’s collection, to 
mean Jan de Mabuse, but it was more likely to have 
been Jan Van Eyck, some of whose works were in 
her hands, including that marvel the portrait of 
Jean Arnolfini and his wife standing side by side 
in a chamber, which is now in the National Gallery. 
It would be pleasant to know for certain that the 
good Archduchess and Albert Diirer stood before 
this masterpiece and admired it as we three hun- 
dred and eighty years later now do. The sign 
of the “Golden Head” does not, let us remark, 
necessarily indicate an inn, as Mr. Conway and 
others have supposed. Being the bust of Phebus 
Apollo it was the appropriate sign of an artist’s house ; 
the word here rendered “inn” does not, in the 
original, exclude the sense of “lodging,” and many 
have thought that Diirer lodged with Henrich de 
Bles, who lived at Mechlin. Jacob Walch, whose 
sketch-book Albert coveted, was the famous master 
Jacopo de’ Barbari of Venice. The Lady Margaret’s 
painter was Bernard van Orley. Diirer records, as 
well he might, his disgust because this great dame 
‘gave me nothing for what I made and presented 
to her.” The portrait of the Emperor, now a treasure 
in the treasure-house of kings, he exchanged “ for 
some white English cloth ! ” 

This book comprises, besides the journals of 
Diirer’s travels, his letters to Heller, Pirkheimer, and 
others, the work on “ Human Propositions,” with its 
diagrams, the treatise on Fortifications, and some 
minor matters. It is therefore a very desirable 
addition to English art-libraries. 





PORTRAITS OF ROBERT BROWNING.—II. 


By W. M. ROSSETTI. 


N our first article on this subject we engraved a 
head of Browning from the oil-picture by Mr. 

G. F. Watts, dating in or about 1865. It is the 
earliest of our specimens in which the poet appears as 
a somewhat elderly man, with beard and hair, though 
still abundant, well silvered by years. It is also the 
earliest specimen in which he wears a moustache 
along with the beard. As space, in the first article, 
did not admit of my writing then about the portrait 
in question, I have to recur to it on the present 
occasion. I need not say that, in speaking of a 


portrait by Mr. Watts, one is dealing with a fine 
work of art by one of our most thoughtful and 
discerning masters. This portrait presents Browning 
in a reflecting mood, not as if he were in the act of 
conversation with anyone, but still with a certain 


potential look, as if he might at any moment launch 
an observation, or turn a thought into a written 
couplet, and as if whatever he did would be done 
suddenly and on impulse ; a true point of character 
truthfully realised. The finer details in the moulding 
of the face are brought out with superior skill; and 
the eye, though its ball is somewhat veiled by the 
flesh about the socket, counts for its full share in 
the expression. This is one of the “ handsomest ” 
among the various likenesses of Browning; there is 
something in it which reminds me a little of the 
countenance of one of the poet’s most valued 
friends—Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.—and, as 
many of us know, a face which looks a little 
like that of Sir Frederick could not be other than 
an attractive one. In this respect Mr. Watts has 
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certainly done full justice to Robert Browning—yet 
I would not affirm it to be more than justice. 

There is another portrait of Browning, somewhat 
earlier than the last-mentioned, which I, as may 
naturally be thought, should have particularly liked 
to see among our engravings. It is a water-colour 
done by my brother, head and shoulders, with a 
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highly remarkable visage. The abundant and sweep- 
ing hair was lightly sprinkled with grey, and the 
beard (as in other portraits which I have already 
disposed of) formed a large fringe under the chin. 
The countenance, shown in three-quarters view, was 
animated, but free from any turn of momentary 
expression ; the chiselled features of a personality 





ROBERT BROWNING, ABOUT 15847, 
(From the Portrait by Fisher.) 


green background ; the date, towards 1859, or pos- 
sibly a little before. For many years my brother 
retained this portrait, which was familiar to all 
visitors in his studio; but for some while before his 
death, it had passed into other hands, and inquiries 
made with a view to tracing it out for our pre- 
sent purpose proved unsuccessful. I always con- 
sidered it a very correct and a very agreeable likeness ; 
the resemblance was not perhaps extremely salient 
at the first view, but the more one inspected it the 
more one found it to contain the true essence of a 


equally quick in apprehension and in repose. I may 
take this occasion of referring to another portrait— 
the oil-painting by Gordigiani, engraved in our first 
article—which also presents the beard as “a large 
fringe under the chin.” When I wrote about this 
portrait, I professed uncertainty as to its date, but 
assigned it conjecturally to about 1854. Iam now 
informed that it belongs to a later date, 1860: such 
being the case, I think it gives a rather youthful 
version of the face of Browning, whose age by the 
middle of that year was forty-eight. 
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The oil-portrait by Mr. Fisher, of which we 
present an engraving, is evidently the earliest like- 
ness next after the one which appeared in Horne’s 
“New Spirit of the Age:” therefore, had it been at our 
disposal at the time, it ought to have been included 
in our first article. I am not aware of the precise 
date of this portrait, but should suppose it to belong 
to the year 1847 or earlier, when Browning was at 
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assimilates in this respect to the painting by 
Gordigiani. The features generally tell out to ad- 
vantage; but the mouth—the little one sees of 
it amid moustaches and beard— notifies nothing 
particular in the way of character. As the eyes 
are well exhibited, I may take the present occa- 
sion for observing that our poet had this peculi- 
arity in vision—that with one eye he was long- 


ROBERT BROWNING, ABOUT 1870. 


(From the Photograph by Mrs. Cameron.) 


the utmost thirty-five years of age. It is consider- 
ably like the Horne portrait, and in some essentials 
of feature (though not much in the general type and 
character) like the medallion by Mr. Woolner. The 
artist seems to have aimed at giving value chiefly to 
the eyes: in the rest of the face I see something 
both of Browning’s features and of his expression, 
as known to me in later years, yet not so much as to 
add very materially to the record of him derivable 
from other sources. This picture belongs to Mr. 
Barrett Browning. 

I come next to the photograph by Mrs. Cameron ; 
executed (as I infer by internal evidence) towards 
1870. His hair, one sees, was still plenteous and 
picturesque in growth. The face here looks some- 
what broader than in most of the portraits — it 


sighted, and with the other short-sighted. He 
mentioned the fact to me himself; and I have 
in some few instances seen him use one eye, without 
the concurrence (which would, in fact, have been the 
counteraction) of the other, for the purpose of in- 
specting some particular object at a given dis- 
tance. I no longer recollect which of the two eyes, 
right or left, was the long-sighted one. This dis- 
crepancy of physical vision always appeared to me a 
singular parallel or emblem of the duality of mental 
vision which is so apparent in Browning’s poems. 
He contemplates the highest and largest things—the 
infinite, the soul, and the world—with extraordinary 
expansiveness and intensity: at the same time he 
scrutinises details—the traits and vagaries of char- 
acter, the demeanour and gestures of a man, the 














minutie of manners and of society, the technique of 
an art, the thousand points of oddity and grotesque 
—with a microscopic attention and a zest of repro- 
duction which make him one of the most exceptional 
of great poets. Exceptional, and at some times—or at 
most times to some readers—even exasperating. One 
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the poet was but too likely to resent the observation, 
though I could not see why he need do so. The 
next time I met Browning some trifling incident 
brought out this discrepancy in the range of his eyes. 
He was standing by me, and jogged my arm in 
his good-natured manner, and said, with his hearty 


ROBERT BROWNING, 1881. 
(From the Drawing by Frederick Sandys, in the Possession of George Lillie Craik, Esq. By Permission of the Artist.) 


does not always like to see a man of the widest per- 
ceptions relishing the smallest of perceptible objects. 
A Galileo points his telescope at the solar system ; a 
Browning supplements his telescope, adjusted to the 
“man in the moon,” by a magnifying glass for the 
hop-skip-and-jump of some atomy in the herbage 
at his foot. I remember that many years ago I 
made some allusion in print to this peculiarity of 
Browning’s eyesight, and its illustrative appositeness 
in relation to his poems. A friend told me that 
647 


voice and smile— Ah, and who knows about it 
better than you do?” I understood at once that he 
had seen my printed allusion, and took it simply as 
it had been meant, with the generous tolerance so 
distinctive of him. The reader must pardon my in- 
troducing this small personal anecdote: I have only 
done so with a view to showing the superiority of our 
great poet to any petty pique or starched punctilio. 
Our next portrait, the fine drawing by Mr. Sandys, 
dated in November, 1881, shows Browning now an 
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old man, for he had attained the age of sixty-nine. 
It would be difficult to find a face better drawn or 
more carefully and delicately realised than this, and 
yet I do not think that it is among the likenesses 
which most decidedly convey to the spectator a vivid 
idea of the actual man. The face seems to be longer 
than Browning’s (as to this point, one may contrast 
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as assuredly he was, but not with that sharpness and 
that volition in observation which were so peculiarly 
his, and which were certain to drive a. shaft of light 
into the thing observed. We should not, however, 
be the less grateful to the artist for leaving us so 
exact, deliberate, and skilful a-record of the mould- 
ing and modelling of our poet’s lineaments. 





ROBERT BROWNING, 18584. 


(From the Portrait by F. Moscheles. By Permission of the Artist.) 


it with the portrait by Gordigiani), and the expres- 
sion altogether is more sedate and less transitional 
than his; for his countenance, even when most in 
repose, seemed constantly ready to light up at any 
incentive or suggestion. It was the countenance of 
a thinker with whom thought and the expression of 
thought (whether spoken or written) were habitually 
at one. Mr. Sandys gives us Browning observant, 


In 1884 Mr. Felix Moscheles painted in oils, life- 
sized, a bust-portrait of Browning, who knew him 
intimately. I dare say that with his great love of 
music he liked Mr. Moscheles all the better for being 
the son of the celebrated pianist and composer, and 
the godson of Mendelssohn. He gave the artist 
several sittings, and played his part as sitter in a 
very accommodating and business-like spirit. This 
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picture is a good authority as to tints:—the eyes more 
~ blue than grey ; the complexion moderately warm,— 
it was afterwards rather noticeably pale, with a faint 
yellowish hue like ivory, which looked refined rather 
than unhealthy; the hair white and thinned, but 
still continuous along the brow; a red necktie is 
also to be recognised as accurate. I am not sure 
but that there is a little extra length of nose. The 
head has a very considerate look—this is the prevalent 
quality of expression, and is quite true to the original. 
I mean “ considerate” not only in the sense of being 
thoughtful or reflective, 
but more especially as in- 
dicating ready regard for 
others, their feelings and 
perhaps their foibles— 
that gift of natural and 
wonted courtesy which 
the Trench term pré- 
venance. This, indeed, 
was very marked in 
Browning, and it is well 
that we should have, in 
this likeness of him by 
Mr. Moscheles, a_por- 
trait which gives it the 
first place. No man was 
more inclined than he to 
meet all sorts of people 
upon equal terms, and to 
span with an invisible 
arch the chasm between 
his own superiority and 
the mediocrity of this 
person and that. Ile was 
a prince who of his free 
choice travelled sncognito ; 
one knew his sovereignty, 
and one gladly recognised it, but without being called 
upon for ceremonial acknowledgment. It is pleasant 
to know that Mr. Moscheles has also preserved 
another genuine reminiscence of Browning—a water- 
colour of his study in De Vere Gardens, very ac- 
ceurately pictured. 

Through the kindness of a friend, I have before 
me asmall photograph of Browning and his French 
friend Milsand, nearly full-length, looking at a head 
of an old woman, painted by Mr. Barrett Browning. 
The photograph is said to have been taken in the 
early summer of 1887: the date of Milsand’s death 
must, I think, have been very soon afterwards. He 
was a careful and discerning student of English 
literature and art, having published towards 1864 
a book named “ L’Esthétique Anglaise, Etude sur 
John Ruskin,” and being a proclaimed admirer of 
Browning’s poetry: the poet dedicated to him a re- 
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ROBERT BROWNING, ABOUT 1888, 
(From the Bronze by Gustave Natorp.) 
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edition of his much debated “ Sordello.” The photo- 
graph shows Browning and Milsand standing before 
the oil-picture set on an easel; the former leans his 


eft hand on the shoulder of the latter, while the 


fingers of the right hand, with arm akimbo, are spread 
out wide along his flank. The face is serious and 
observant in profile, the forehead coming noticeably 
tall; the attitude, though aiming at ease, betrays that 
consciousness of posing for a photograph which it is 
so difficult to avoid when‘sitters are grouped. One is 
pleased to know from this record what Milsand was 
like. He is hardly so 
tall as Browning, some- 
what younger, with beard, 
and a good crop of hair 
partly grey, a strong 
compact forehead, a par- 
tially aquiline nose, and 
a reflective air. 

The bronze medallion- 
portrait by Mr. Gustave 
Natorp, an American ar- 
tist, executed in 1887 or 
1888, has received the 
foremost of all testimo- 
nials—that of Browning 
himself. We cannot do 
better than reprint here 
the letter which the poet 
addressed to the sculp- 
tor :-— 


“99, De Vere Gardens, 
Kensington, W., 
April 25, ’88. 
“My Dear Narorp,-—l 
am happy to be able to in- 
form you that your medal- 
lion-portrait is accepted by 
the Royal Academy: I heard this good news, which I 
never doubted of hearing sooner or later, from Mr. Boehm, 
whom I met at dinner last evening. He spoke of it in high 
terms of praise both as a portrait and a work of art,—and 
art of a peculiarly difficult character. As you are aware, this 
opinion agrees entirely with my own ; for I regard the like- 
ness—so far as I can judge of it—as one of the best hitherto 
taken ; while the execution strikes me as singularly good. I 
hope the work will be well p!aced, and in a favourable light 
—all that will be required to ensure the success you deserve. 
“ Yours truly ever, 
’ “Ropert BROWNING.” 


It is not to be denied that in the process of pho- 
tographing, and in the after reproduction from the 
photograph, the remarkable merit of this medallion 
portrait has suffered to some extent. The features 
have a certain appearance of being flattened and 
wrenched. For this Mr. Natorp is not responsible, 
as can be verified by visitors to the gallery of Mr. 
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Duntiorne in Vigo Street, where the medallion itself 
is, or recently was, on view. In undertaking a front 
view of the face in low relief, he attempted an arduous 
task, and he has succeeded excellently. The face in 
the original is free from grimness, artistically and 
effectively worked—M. F. Liard, of Paris, having 
done the casting in bronze—and very like Browning 
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rapidly turn the tables upon his incautious opponent, 
and leave him “ poor indeed,” a limp fragment of 
his former self. I never saw Browning angered, 
nor under circumstances which obliged him to repel 
aggression or impertinence. I can well believe both 
that such circumstances seldom occurred at any 
period of his career, and also that they would have 


ROBERT BROWNING, 1888, 


(From the Portrait by Professor Legros in the South Kensington Museum. 


towards the close of his illustrious career. It was 
exhibited in the Salon of Paris as well as in the 
London Royal Academy. 

The profile portrait by M. Legros, now in the 
South Kensington Museum, is also a faithful and 
characteristic likeness. It does not ignore the marks 
of advanced age in the face, but combines with these 
an expression of so much boldness and acuteness as to 
satisfy the spectator that vital energy and robust 
maturity of brain and heart continued unimpaired. 
Browning looks here a man eminently qualified to 
“give as good as he gets;” a personage whom no 
one would lightly assail, and who, if assailed, would 


Engraved by Jonnard.) 


met with that decisive and summary disposal of 
which his face, as pictured by M. Legros, affords 
some earnest. I would not, however, have it sup- 
posed that the face here looks to me unduly com- 
bative; it appears resolute, intent, and admirably 
prompt, and in all these respects it corresponds to 
what Browning seemed, and what he seemed he was. 
This portrait, 1 understand, belongs to the year 1888, 
and therefore represents the poet at about the age 
of seventy-six—gnarled indeed, but unquenched in 
vigour ; one of the poets of whose last as of his first 
efforts you can say with Lucretius— 
“ Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.” 














‘BY ORDER OF THE COURT.” 


(From the Picture by Stanhope A. Forbes.) 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—IL 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


O say that few pictures stand out from the Royal 
Academy Exhibition as being of transcendent 
merit—as “ transcendent merit” goes nowadays—is 
not necessarily to disparage the exhibition as a whole. 
It proves merely that there is no great difference 
between the best and the vast mass of the second 
best ; and while the cireumstance may argue, to 
borrow a theatrical simile, the absence of “ stars,”’ 
it may equally denote the relative superiority of 
the surrounding work. Such, in the exhibition 
under notice, is unquestionably the case. The 
Academy of 1890 will not be remembered for any 
striking excellence, nor for any sensational triumph. 
But those who watch the growth of English art with 
close and eager interest, and follow every fresh 
development and every new departure with feelings 
akin to solicitude and personal anxiety, will set it 
down “a very fair year,” in which the average merit 
648 


reaches a higher level than ever—in which as much 
honest effort and achievement have to be recorded as 
on any previous occasion, while more technical ability 
and finer painter-like qualities have been displayed 
than heretofore. 

One tendency is all too clear among the younger 
men—the desire to paint direct from nature, to 
throw “conventionality,’” and with it tradition, to 
the winds, and—as a corollary, perhaps—to think 
little of composition or anything else, so long as 
their tones and values are correct, and their colour 
either sedately negative or violently positive, as 
the case may be. ‘There is little real harm in all 
this; for it is, I take it, merely a transitional 
phase—the reaction from the indifference to tone 
and atmosphere which marked English art up to 
a few years since. A protest against the absence 
of that true artistic sentiment which studio-work 
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exclusively practised will always engender, it will 
probably give way sooner or later to a broader view, 
just as Pre-Raphaelitism did, and leave behind it an 
awakened artistic conscience ; for these productions 
are not in themselves sufficient to satisfy indefinitely 
the art-hunger of their painters. I draw attention to 
the fact, however, as this is supposed to be a “ land- 
scape year,” in which the majority of good places 
“on the line” have been given over to pictures 
of landscape, to the manifest disadvantage of figure 
painting. Indeed, the preponderance of works of 
that class forces itself on the notice of the most 
unobservant of visitors. It was this circumstance, 
perhaps, which has suggested the motto on the 
title-page of the catalogue: ‘The artist has a two- 
fold relation to Nature: héis at once her master and 
her slave.” Excellent in theory, this saying of 
Goethe’s—which, if I mistake not, is drawn from 
his “ Verscheidenes Einzelne itiber Kunst ”—is some- 
what of a satire upon the present exhibition ; for too 
often it is the slavery and not the mastership of the 
artist we witness ; the effort, but not the realisation. 

Subject and history painting is, we are told, 
somewhat out of fashion of late. Not with the 
general public, with whom a story is always 
a delight—just as a melody in music is always 
requisite for their true enjoyment—but with that 
public into whose ears the young painters of 
the. Franco-Whistlerian school have been dinning 
the theory that anything in the way of pictorial 
interest is utterly foreign to the purpose and aim 
of art. To be “literary,” as they call it, is 
as vicious as to be incompetent. This view, when 
examined closely, is wholly false. As a matter of 
fact, it does not matter one jot whether the picture 
‘tells a story ” or does not, so long as the painting 
of it is good. Ifa badly-painted picture is a popular 
success in consequence of its subject, or still worse 
(as sometimes happens) as a result of a happy title, 
so much the worse; it is the fault of an ignorant 
public, and it will be incontinently condemned by 
all men of taste and connoisseurship. Good paint- 
ing—that is to say, craftsmanship—is of course the 
sine qud non, with which the subject has primarily 
nothing to do; but there is nothing inconsistent 
with art if the painter, having acquired the universal 
language, chooses to say something in it. The proof 
of my contention is obvious, for no one will deny 
that “expression” is the legitimate aim of art—a 
difficulty to be frankly met and grappled with in 
every object or scene the artist sets himself to repro- 
duce upon his canvas. Whether that object be a 
cloud or a tree or a face, it is all the same; the 
“ expression ” is at least as high a quality as the 
colour, which challenges the artist’s skill—his per- 
sonality. And as the human form and face are 


the most difficult and subtle of all to reproduce 
in point of expression, dramatic action and the 
passions generally should manifestly be courted 
rather than despised. Scenes or stories are the 
direct vehicles of such expression, and as such 
may be upheld as right and proper subjects for 
artistic treatment, the only reservation being that the 
picture must explain itself, and not be dependent 
upon a knowledge of literature or a catalogue descrip- 
tion, unless it is frankly intended as an illustration. 

In subject-pictures of a high order the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy is not wanting. As an ex- 
ample of what I have been saying, let. me take Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes’s “ By Order of the Court” as 
a justification of my contention. (See page 253.) 
Here we have a picture which, if a little more 
literal and prosaic than the painter’s work of last 
year, is entirely and artistically satisfying. The 
tones are just, the light and shade excellent, the 
composition good and original, the expressions life- 
like, and i¢ te//s its own story. Is it any the worse 
for this? On the contrary, it at once appeals to us 
as a work of remarkable excellence. We realise the 
meaning of the scene at a glance, its truthfulness 
and its pathos, and we admire the consummate skill 
with which the painter has placed in the attitude, and 
on the face of each of the characters, the thoughts 
that are passing through the mind. Had the 
picture been badly painted we should, or ought to, 
have passed it by ; but as our sympathies are touched, 
besides our eye being gratified, we are forced to 
recognise that, but for the story the picture tells 
us, the variety of expressions which are so subtly 
conveyed could not have been called into requisition, 
and would not have been painted. It is unfortunate 
to have to dwell so long upon this subject, which to 
many is obvious ; but the growing tendency to pooh- 
pooh and sneer at what is really the higher and more 
difficult walk of art, renders it advisable to lay these 
things before the reader for his consideration and, 
I would fain hope, for his acceptance. 

The pictures of incident are divisible into history 
and geure. To the first of these, taken in its broader 
sense, I propose at first to refer. A work quite re- 
markable in its way comes from Mr. Gow, A.R.A. 
This is his “ After Waterloo: Sauve qui Peut!” 
—the flight of the remnant of Napoleon’s army from 
the disastrous field, the fallen hero being amongst 
them. The excellence of drawing, the wealth of inven- 
tion and composition in this canvas, are remarkable ; 
but the colour is not so satisfactory, being somewhat 
hard and unsympathetic. Much the same might be 
said of the “ Whitehall, January 30th, 1649,” by 
Mr. Crofts, A.R.A., who has realised with consider- 
able power the execution scene of Charles I. It 
is a highly dramatic composition, but it suffers 
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from the absence of atmosphere. Of the more 
imaginative sort we have ambitious works from 
several of the younger men. The Hon. John 
Collier contributes a vast “ Death of Cleopatra ”—the 
corpse laid out on a funeral bier, attended by the 
faithful Charmian, while the body of Iras lies where 
she fell in the agony of death. The picture is on 
too great a scale, and laeks that “ go” in the execution 
of it which is indispensable in the treatment of such 
a work. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Normand contribute 
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bright glow of the setting sun, but so badly is the 
picture hung that it is not easy to judge it with 
fairness to the artist or ease to one’s self. Mr. 
Arthur Hacker’s large “Ve Victis! Sack of 
Morocco by the Almohades,” here engraved, has the 
great merit that it shows an honest artistic en- 
deavour and purpose; that it seeks, using the 
subject merely as a peg on which to hang the real 
problem the painter aims at solving, to reproduce the 
various whites in an Oriental city—the courtyard, 





‘*yvm vicTIs!’? SACK OF MOROCCO BY THE ALMOHADES. 


(From the Painting by Arthur Hacker. Engraved by Professor Berthold.) 


respectively ‘“Vashti Deposed” and “ Ophelia: 
‘There’s rue for you’””—the former an angry, sullen 
woman reclining on a couch in an Oriental interior, 
and the latter a fairly novel version of the oft-painted 
heroine. Mr. Normand’s picture is successful in the 
harmonising of the scheme of colour with the sen- 
timent of the picture; but these works, clever as 
they undoubtedly are, are distinctly conventional in 
character, academic to a degree, and coldly worked 
out. There is far more alandon in the “ Hippolyta” 
of Mr. Solomon, in which the fierce vigour of 
Hercules, as he wrenches the belt—the symbol of 
sovereignty—from the waist of the beautiful Amazon 
queen, is translated on to canvas with spirit and skill. 
It is in these qualities of “go” and skilful draughts- 
manship that Mr. Solomon excels. In his present 
picture he has introduced with singular success the 


with all its dazzling reflections, and the white skins 
of the captive women and children, the whole bound 
together with the strong colours of the rich plunder. 
In looking at the picture, one is irresistibly reminded 
of Benjamin-Constant, of Clairin, and of Cabanel ; 
but Mr. Hacker is nevertheless wholly individual and 
earnest in his manner of painting, and will assuredly 
strike out a strong line for himself. Mr. Tuke, in 
his treatment of the hackneyed subject of “ Per- 
seus and Andromeda,” is not successful, There is, 
unquestionably, much grace and delicacy in the 
flesh-painting, but the figures are not nude, but 
naked, and not as well drawn as we expect from a 
painter of Mr. Tuke’s ability ; nor is the picture as a 
whole at all impressive. Two works strong in the 
interest of to-day—and, after all, this is the real value 
of history painting—are Mr. Dudley Hardy’s “ The 
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Dock Strike, London, 1889,” in which a demagogue 
is haranguing a good group of well-characterised 
strikers (the ensemble arranged after the manner 
of M. Raffaélli); and Mr. Logsdail’s “The Ninth 
of November.” This representation of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, passing from Lombard Street into 
the space opposite the Mansion House towards the 
spectator, is an actualité of great force. The walking 
footmen who precede the old gilt coach are watched 
by the great motley crowd that stands about on the 
refuges, and are kept in check by stalwart policemen 
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in the same canvas they are harsh and offensive 
of the sensitive eye. The picture, however, has 
elements in it possessed by few other exhibits in the 
collection ; and in its way is nearer to being a great 
success than most people would at first sight believe. 

Of the other figure pictures which are not so 
dependent on their literary or intellectual subjects 
as on their power to please at first sight, there 
are, as I said, not a few. Two or three, beyond 
those to which I have already referred, stand out 
with undoubted prominence. As an example of 





WHERE SEA AND RIVER MEET. 


(From the Picture by B W. Leader, A.R.A.) 


—a Frithian scene on a great scale. The populace, 
though they are not without an Adelphi flavour, are 
remarkably true to nature, and are manifestly the 
result of great and persistent observation and 
numerous studies. But there are two faults in the 
picture which declare themselves at once and, 
perhaps, with undue emphasis—faults which, though 
easily remediable, rob it of the artistic homogeneity 
that it so clearly misses. The first is the excessive 
blueness and fogginess of the architectural back- 
ground ; only at the rarest imtervals are the Bank of 
England and the Royal Exchange seen under such 
conditions. The other is the garish strength of the 
colour in the flunkies’ dress, especially the blue in 
the cocked hats. Taken separately, these faults are 
noticeable enough ; but when they appear together 


most perfect and delightful suggestion nothing 
can approach Mr. Abbey’s “ May-day Morn.” The 
quaint grace, so delicately placed upon canvas, of the 
dainty country couple sallying happily forth under 
the shadow of a wall on which Chaunticlere is wel- 
coming the rising sun, is irresistible. I am not sure 
that it does not rather breathe the spirit of Chaucer 
than of Herrick, but it is a picture that cannot but 
increase, and that largely, the solid reputation of its 
painter, and give pleasure to whomever gazes upon it. 
Another of the successes of the year is the tiny 
picture by Mr. Swan, “The Piping Fisher Boy.” 
The nude lad, beautifully modelled, sprawls on a 
rock, and pipes to the red-tinged fish, which swim 
around and spring from the water to his music. The 
colour—a delicate sapphire-blue, which is the “ note” 























THE LATE SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 


(From the Picture by F. Goodall, R.A.) 
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of the picture—is exquisite, and the tone delightful : 
a little work, indeed, that altogether puts to shame 
the vast. majority of the pictures in its vicinity 
and, indeed, in the exhibition. Mr. Albert Moore’s 
“A Summer Night” is another picture of unusual 
merit and beauty—a decorative work in his well- 
known manner. These four maidens, sitting and re- 
clining on a couch—a symphony in pink and predomi- 
nating yellow—is as admirable in pose and drawing 
as in composition. 


turned to the spectator, and the drawing of the hands. 
The pity is, however, that the artist cannot correct 
the objectionable granular quality and dryness of 
his painting, the prerogative, surely, of fresco; but 
these are minor considerations in presence of so 
beautiful and scholarly a design. The lady who 
won her spurs as Miss Elizabeth Armstrong more 
than sustains her reputation under her new name of 
Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, with her picture of “‘ Mignon.” 
Mr. F. D. Millet is another painter who has improved 
this year—his quaint eighteenth century interior, 
showing “ How the Gossip grew,” being full of ex- 
tremely delicate pinks, and tender blues, and whites ; 
were he only a little less precise in his touch, how 
much better would be his pictures! Characteristic 
works come from Mr. J. R. Reid, who is in strong 
force. Mr. Pettie; Mr. Bartlett, who has this year 
been treated with undeserved harshness by the 
Academy; Mr. Sant; Mr. Macbeth, whose picture 
of “The Cast Shoe” has been purchased under the 
terms of the Chantrey Bequest—presumably on ac- 
count of the brilliancy of the sky, but for no other 
reason I can think of; Mr. Brangwyn; and Mr. 
Boughton — all send pictures of a representative 
character. Mr, Jacomb-Hood’s “ Witches’ Dance” 
is weird enough, but the artist has hardly done him- 
self justice this year; nor is M. De Blaas at all up 
to the mark. Mr. Henry Woods, on the other hand, 
never painted a better scene of Venice than in his 
“La Promessa Sposa ;” while the brothers Messrs. 
Melton and Horace Fisher give us transcripts of life 
in the Queen City of the Adriatic with characteristic 
insight. Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s pathetic picture, 
“The Last Blessing,” shows a striking advance in 
his work. This sad death-bed scene, though not 
comparing with Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s work for 
subtlety, is nevertheless admirably reproduced, full 
of expression and unstrained feeling, well drawn, and 
in good taste and keeping. In “On the Temple 
Steps” (see next page) Mr. Poynter continues his 
series of pretty pseudo-classic genre pictures. 

In the department of portraiture the Academy 
may be counted rich, although there is nothing 
absolutely great there. Professor Herkomer more 


than sustains his reputation with his portraits of 
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Mr. Moore has never done any-_ 
thing better than the painting of the back that is . 
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Major Burke and Mr. Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., which 
are frank, straightforward, manly, and well-painted 
works. Mr. Alma-Tadema’s profile portrait of 
Mr. Waterlow, A.R.A.,, is not only a striking 
likeness, but a consummate piece of brushwork. 
The three contributions of Mr. Orchardson must 
be. considered as portraits, although two of 
them—“ Portraits,” a family group of Mr. S. 
Joseph, his wife and daughters, in their own home, 
and “‘On the North Foreland,” the likeness of his 
little daughter—are treated as subjects. The flesh 
tints are exquisite as ever, with less yellow than 
usual, although the strange black outline still re- 
mains. Mr. Luke Fildes contributes three portraits 
of ladies, admirable in ¢echnigue, and excellent in 
pose and colour. The two small exhibits of M. Jan 
Van Beers are wonderful examples of his precise 
touch and unrivalled ability in the style of art he 
has made his own. His “ Henri Rochefort”? and 
“A Smile,” which is in reality a costume portrait 
of Mrs. Brown-Potter, are remarkable examples of 
what I may call the school of Terburg @ Ja Ouida, 
the flesh in shadow in the first-named picture being 
in particular well worthy of study. M. Wauters, 
another foreigner, makes a mark with a head forcibly 
painted in pastel (1,195) and an “ Angel’s Head,” 
which amply display the masterfulness of his art. 
Mr. Goodall (see last page), Mr. Solomon, Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, and Mr. Calderon, all send good 
portraits of ladies; while Mr. Hubert Vos, Mr. Cope, 


“Mr. Wehrschmidt, Mr. Arthur Hacker, Mr. Blake 


Wirgman, and Mr. Breun, are strong in their 
male heads. Sir Everett Millais is represented in 
portraiture by his group of “ Mr. Gladstone and his 
Grandson,” and Mr. Sargent by an ill-posed lady 
in a violet dress, numbered 421, and by a shocking 
eccentricity called “ Mrs. K.;” but neither of these 
painters comes within measurable distance of his 
previous best work. 

I have left myself but little space wherein to 
speak of the landscapes—the department which is 
supposed to give colour to this year’s Academy ; but 
I ought perhaps to explain that it is principally by 
members and the preference of the hanging com- 
mittee, rather than by quality, that they impart the 
distinction. Yet some noble canvases challenge 
attention. Sir Everett Millais’ first moonlight land- 
scape, “The Moon is up, and yet it is not Night,” 
is remarkable for the poetic character of the atmo- 
sphere and the beauty of the tree-drawing. Mr. 
Alfred East’s ““October Glow: near Yardley Woods,” 
is one of the brightest and most charming works in 
the collection ; painted with consummate ability and 
with admirable taste, palpitating with atmosphere, 
and excellent in composition. Mr. MacWhirter has 
grappled with extraordinary d fficulties in his view 












































ON THE TEMPLE STEPS. 


(From the Picture by E. J. Poynter, R.A. Engraved by A. Knesing.) 
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of “ Mount Etna from Taormina,” and has bravely 
sought to reproduce the dazzling whiteness caused 
by the sun’s fierce rays. Mr. Waterlow has made 
great progress of late, doubtless the result of his 
recent election ; his ‘‘ Homewards,” and “ Friends or 
Foes?” (engraved on this page), being better in colour 
and quality than anything he produced before he was 
taken to the Academic bosom. Professor Herkomer 
has manifestly enjoyed painting “Our Village”—the 
market-place of Bushey, with its pond, its houses, and 
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“ Summer-time, Channel Islands”—an admirable 
study of blue white-capped waves—and the other 
“A Storm Brewing,” a brilliant representation of 
banking clouds and electric atmosphere and deep 
sapphire sea—a work which will always be ranked 
with his finest achievements. Mr. Brett is as precise 
as ever, the scientist rather than the artist, the very 
antithesis of Mr. Adrian Stokes, whose ‘Off St. 
Ives” is fine and natural alike in sea and cloud. 
Mr. Hook is not painting as well this year as last ; 








FRIENDS OR FOES? 
(From the Picture by E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A. Engraved by C. Carter.) 


its great tree—by glowing sunset; but are not the 
groups of figures somewhat detached, so to speak, 
from the picture? Mr. Vicat Cole, Mr. Peter 
Graham, Mr. Aumonier, Mr. Walton, Mr. Leader 
(see p. 256), Mr. Robert Noble, Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis, Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. J. R. Reid, and Mr. 
David Murray, contribute good work. Prominent 
among these Mr. Gilbert Foster’s “ Lingering 
Light” stands out. In the lingering twilight we 
see the tiger lilies standing gaunt in a garden, while 
far beyond the sea flows tranquil. The picture is 
one of peculiar charm, reminding one not a little 
of the work of M. Duez. Mr. Hitchcock’s “Tulip 
Garden” is both original and well painted. 

In marine painting Mr. Henry Moore is again 
to the fore with two magnificent works, the first 


but Mr. Walter Shaw, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. 
Audley Mackworth, and Mr. Peter Graham are 
strong in their various ways. 

With the mention of M. Fantin-Latour’s flower- 
pieces, Mr. Watts’s grimly humorous horse—‘ A 
Patient Life of Unrewarded Toil”—and Mr. Swan’s 
splendid, but reticent, “ Lioness defending her Cubs ” 
—a truly fine work—my notice of the oil-painting 
in the Royal Academy of 1890 must end; and as 


‘I lay down my pen, and let my mind wander back 


over the works I have touched upon, the conviction 
is once more forced upon me that the abundant 
soundness and occasional brilliance of achievement 
during the year denote the healthiness of the present 
condition of English art and bear with them a bright 
promise for the future. 
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PORTRAITS OF ROBERT BROWNING.—III. 


By W. M. ROSSETTI. 


E are now approaching the close of our study 
of this interesting subject. In my last 
article I came down as late as the year 1888, when 





of Browning. One of them, that on this page, 
was finished without delay ; the other was held over 
till 1885, and then completed, but it should be 


ROBERT BROWNING, 1879. 


(From the Painting by R. Lehmann. Engraved by A. Simon.) 


Browning was seventy-six years of age. This date, 
however, is a little in advance of the years to which 
some of the present illustrations belong. I shall 
therefore hark back to the year 1879, in which Mr. 
Rudolf Lehmann painted the very able portrait which 
we now present. 

Mr. Lehmann began, in 1879, two oil-portraits 

649 


understood as representing the poet’s appearance in 
1879 rather than 1885. The illustration gives the 
same action of hand on hip which we noticed 
in the photograph taken from Browning along 
with Milsand ; it is no doubt a somewhat charac- 
teristic posture, and in the painting gives Brown- 
ing a rather demonstrative look, which, combined 
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with the roll of paper in his other hand, suggests 
that he may be about to address an audience, or 
give a set recitation of a poem in company. These 
performances, it is true, were not much in our poet’s 
line. I was once told, either by himself or (as I 
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pleasantly and variously, with so much racy enter- 
tainment and good humour, and so obvious a 
liking for imparting to his hearer whatever came 
uppermost, that one could not doubt he would have 
been among the most felicitous of after-dinner 


ROBERT BROWNING, 1882. 


(From the Painting in Balliol College Hall, Oxford, by R. Barrett Browning. Engraved by P. Naumann.) 


rather think) by his sister, that his annual accept- 
ance of invitations to the banquet of the Royal 
Academy was always on the express or tacit under- 
standing that he was not to be called upon to return 
thanks for “ Literature,’ or for anything else. I 
was always a little surprised at this backwardness of 
Browning to figure as a speaker—at any rate as an 
after-dinner speaker. He conversed so readily, so 


speakers—perhaps not far behind Dickens in that 
way. His reticence cannot have been due to surliness, 
nor yet (I should say) to shyness; I presume he felt 
that, eminently social and accessible as he was, he 
must ‘‘ draw the line somewhere,” at peril of cheap- 
ening his position as an earnest-minded poet and 
a great intellectual force. The barber in ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” drew the line at bakers; Browning drew 
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it at after-dinner speaking, and, indeed, at any 
and every kind of public address. To return to 
Mr. Lebmann’s portrait—I think the likeness very 
true, and the expression of sharp and concentrated 
resolve quite accurate, but mixed with a certain 
degree of sternness of which Browning’s face was 
indeed capable, but which it only rarely exhibited. 
- The strong and rather massive line of the jaw, 
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tome to be any of his own publications; we may 
suppose it to be an Aristophanes, or an schylus 
—not a “Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis,” for that 
volume, ponderous in a different sense, he buried 
in the days of his youth, and erected over it a 
monument of humorous verse, “re perennius.” 
Among the various portraits of our poet this seems 
to me the one which most nearly assimilates to the 





ROBERT BROWNING, 1888. 


(From a Photograph by Cameron and Smith.) 


which was one of the many elements of virility in 
the visage, is well marked. This work has the 
character of an historical portrait, rather than of one 
showing a sitter in a casual or indeterminate mood, 
and it will certainly, as the years lapse, continue 
to hold a high position among our records of the 
illustrious original. 

Next we come to the portrait which Mr. Barrett 
Browning painted of his father for Balliol College 
Hall, Oxford, representing him in academic robes 
as an Honorary Fellow of the College. The book 
which he holds on his knee is clearly too ponderous a 


type presented in the drawing by Mr. Sandys (en- 
graved in our Article II.). The countenance is calm, 
set, and regular, but marked by exceeding vigilance 
and rapt attention; we might suppose him to be 
listening to the discourse of some learned colleague 
upon a question of scholarship germane to the 
poetic enterprise which happens to be now in hand. 
This work belongs to 1882. It is by no means 
the only version which Mr. Barrett Browning has 
given us of his father’s face; there was another 
oil-picture in 1887, one in November, 1888, and 
a bust at a date not distant from that—and probably 


> 
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the face, with all its intelligence, a some- 
what ordinary air. The set of the head, 
thrown slightly backwards, with the eyes 
steadily fixed, is characteristic. 

Our last four likenesses—three of them 
photographs — all belong to the final year 
of Browning’s life, 1889. The photographs 
show signs of advanced age, in varying 
degrees and details. The head (hitherto 
unpublished), taken by Mrs. F. W. H. 
Myers in August, is in strict profile, and 
has a pathetic expression, as of a vigorous 
old age battling undismayed but conscious 
with the inroads of time. The eye—as so 
often happens in photography—comes too 
small, besides being veiled by its fleshy 
integuments, yet has a very earnest and 
* deep-down ”: expression. The mouth has 
also suffered, as the contour of moustache 
and beard offers a delusive appearance of 
a very long and straight upper lip. 


























ROBERT BROWNING, 1887. 
(From the Painting by R. Barrett Browning.) 


these are not all. As I have not 
got them before me for inspection, 
I had better abstain from making 
any remarks upon them which might 
perhaps bewray defect of. memory 
for detail. My impression is that 
the Balliol College portrait is the 
best of all. And what, indeed, 
could be a more interesting subject 
of consideration than the portrait 
of a great poet, executed by his 
son, who is also son to the first 
of English poetesses, and who has 
himself exhibited both force and 
versatility as a votary of the arts 
of form? 

To the year 1888 appertains the 
photograph by Mr. Cameron. It 
is of course an accurate likeness, 
but cannot be called an advan- 
tageous one. The nose comes rather ROBERT BROWNING, July, 1889. 
blunt and unmoulded, and gives (From the Photograph by H. Grove, Brompton Road. Engraved by P. Naumann.) 
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The photograph taken by Mr. Grove—it is said 
to be the last photograph for which Browning 
posed before setting off for Venice—redresses these 
defects; it gives full value to the eyes, with their 
look of searching and distant outlook, and a correct 


Mr. Grove had been for seven years in the service 
of Robert Browning, whom he then left to study, 
and finally to practise, photography. He gives so 
good and pleasant an account of Browning in the 
daily routine of his life that I should have liked 





ROBERT BROWNING, August, 1889. 


(From a Photograph by Mrs. F. W. H. Myers. Engravcd by P. Naumann.) 


indication of the mouth. “From ten till one,” 
said Mr. Grove in reference to this portrait, “he 
spent the time in his study writing; and, when 
I afterwards photographed him, I took him in an 
attitude I have seen him in thousands of times 
—his head leaning on his hand. He would sit like 
that for half an hour sometimes, and then take 
up his pen to jot something down.” So we may 
say that this very skilful photograph represents 
Browning as in the very act of composition. I 
take my extract from a capital little article in the 
Pali Mali Budget of 19th December, showing that 


to draw upon it for some further particulars, but 
must leave these aside as not directly relevant to 
my subject; no doubt they will be quoted many a 
time in the near and in the remoter future. 

Miss Barclay’s photograph of Browning and his 
son, full length, standing out of doors by the 
Palazzo Rezzonico, brings us on one stage nearer to 
the end. It was done in November, 1889. The 
poet looks here somewhat less vigorous and elastic 
than of yore—like a man who might be rallying 
from an illness, or might be soon liable to a relapse. 
It is interesting to compare his face with that of his 
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painter-son. There is not, to my eye, any marked 
resemblance. The upper part of Mr. Barrett 
Browning’s face seems to have more affinity to 
that of his mother, while the lower part is con- 
siderably fuller and more massive. Some verses 
from Sordello (though not exactly appropriate) jangle 
in my head as I look at this subject :— 


“T muse this on a ruined 
palace-step 
Of Venice Roe es 
- + « . « « Seaweed 
Drifting has sucked down 
three, four, all indeed, 
Save one pale-red-striped, 
pale-blue-turbaned post 
For gondolas.” 


Latest perhaps of 
all our illustrations is 
the pencil-sketch taken 
by Major Giles, also in 
November, 1889. So 
rapid a memorandum 
does not lend itself to 
description or analysis. 
The reader will compare 
it with other more elabo- 
rate portraits, and rea- 
lise for himself the tale 
which it tells —a per- 
fectly straightforward 
and truthful one so far 
as it goes. Major Giles 
writes to the Editor 
about it as follows :— 

“* One evening at the 
Palazzo Rezzonico I was 
scribbling some sketches, 
and Mr. Browning asked 
me to do one of him, 
when I did this one, 
and asked one of the ladies, who was staying 
in the house, to get him to write his name to it. 
The next day she handed it to me with the couplet 
written under it. When I thanked Mr. Browning 
for writing what he had done, he said, ‘Now you 
have an unpublished work of mine.’ ” 

One feels grateful to Major Giles for being the 
last person who made Robert Browning the subject 
of a sketch. 

There are still several other portraits of Brown- 
ing, photographic and otherwise; as they are not 
reproduced in Tue Macazine or Art, I can spare but 
a very few words to them. There is the medallion 
by Mr. M. Wood, 1854; also a carte-de-visite photo- 
graph, a full-length standing figure, taken, I think, 
in Italy, towards 1859 or 1860. Of this I own a 





ROBERT BROWNING, 
(From the Sketch by Major Giles.) 


copy, presented to me about the same date by the 
poet ; it forms a companion to a photograph of 
Mrs. Browning, and her son, then a bright-looking 
boy. Also a head by Mr. Lance Calkin ; a bust, 
1889, by Miss Henrietta Montalba ; a profile photo- 
graph of recent date (I have seen it in the possession 
of Mr. Moscheles), than which few records of Brown- 

. ing’s face are more 
dignified and _prepos- 
sessing ; a photograph 
by Mrs. F. W. H. Myers 
(engraved in the Pal/ 
Mali Budget for 13th 
February, 1890) ,a seated 
figure, three - quarters 
length, with the hands 
clasped, and the head 
leaning a little aside ; 
another recent photo- 
graph which has been 
much about in shop- 
windows—a largish 
head, approaching to 


full-face, the nose com- 


prosaic likeness, and to 
my eye not far from 
a practical caricature ; 
and a head taken after 
death, which has not 
come under my observa- 
tion. 

I shall terminate 
this study of Brown- 
ing’s physique as ex- 
hibited in his portraits 
by referring to a ques- 
tion of closely cognate 
import — the question, 
namely, whether he was 
or was not of purely English blood. Many years ago 
(but not until after I had known the poet for some 
length of time) I was informed that his name was, in 
its original form, “ Braéuning,” which is a German- 
Jewish name, and that he was by descent of German- 
Jewish blood. I long remained under the impres- 
sion that this story was true. I now understand it, 
however, to be thoroughly established that, in re- 
lation to his surname of Browning, the poet was 
a thorough Englishman —his family having for gene- 
rations belonged to East Woodyates, Pentridge, in 
Dorsetshire, adjoining Wiltshire. But then comes 
another suggestion, that Browning had in fact a 
certain tincture of Jewish blood through his mother, 
whose maiden name was Wiedemann—Sarianna (or 
Sarah Anne) Wiedemann. This lady was in religion 


November, 1889. 


ing big and blunt—a . 

















firmed that the 
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a Christian, a devout Congregationalist. Her father 
was a small shipowner at Dundee ; and he also is 
reported to have been a Christian. Not only was 
his family baptised, but one of them was baptised 
Christiana. Still Mr. Wiedemann might have 
been Hebrew in race ; and if so his daughter, and his 
grandson, the poet, would have been partly Hebrew 
also. On this 
point it is af- 


name Wiede- 
mann is a 
genuine Ger- 
man name, pro- 
per to many 
families of 
strictly Teu- 
tonic race, but 
also at times 
adopted by some 
Jews of Ham- 
burg and else- 
where. Dr. 
Furnivall has 
applied himself: 
diligently — to 
this inquiry, 
and has printed 
a very interest- 
ing paper, read 
to the Brown- 
ing Society on 
28th February, 
1890, and 
named “ Robert 
Browning’s 
Ancestors.” 
His conclusion, 
reached not 
without some fltictuations of opinion, is that neither 
through his paternal nor through his maternal line 
was Browning in any degree Jewish. 

It would appear, however, that, even if we finally 
exclude the Jewish hypothesis, there was in Brown- 
ing a marked infusion of alien blood. This comes 
from his grandmother (wife of Robert Browning, 
Principal of the Bank Stock Office in the Bank of 
England) who was a Creole from St. Kitts, Miss 
Margaret Tittle. Dr. Furnivall says :—“Mr. Snel- 
grove, who now holds the position [of Principal of 
the Bank Stock Office], has often sat in the house 
of the poet’s father, and knew the family well. 
He says that they were all dark, and he inclines 
to believe in their dark blood; Miss Tittle being a 
Creole, not only in the primary sense of a person 
born of European parents in the tropics or colonies, 





but in the secondary or tertiary meaning of one 
having a strain of negro blood—a ‘dash of the 
tar-brush.’” 

Was there anything in the poet’s aspect which 
suggested either Jewish or Creole blood? As to 
the latter, the idea never occurred to me, nor do I 
on retrospection perceive that there was any appear- 
ance on which 
the surmise 
would have 
been reasonably 
based. As to 
the former or 
Jewish —ques- 
tion, I think 
the evidence of 
aspect is toler- 
ably neutral ; 





in Browning’s 
looks, anything 
which clearly 
bespoke some 
infusion of He- 
brew _ blood; 
but, if ground 
were to be 
shown for be- 
lieving in this, 
his aspect did 
not definitely 
contradict it— 
did not make it 
antecedently 
improbable, or 





difficult of cre- 


ROBERT BROWNING AND R, BARRETT BROWNING, November, 1889. dence. 


(From a Photograph by Miss Barclay.) A “Trial- 


scheme of the 
Poet’s Pedigree ” appended to Dr. Furnivall’s paper 
gives the following result. Robert Browning, the poet, 
was the son of Sarianna Wiedemann, and of Robert 
Browning, a Clerk in the Bavk of England ; who was 
son of Margaret Tittle, and of Robert Browning, 
Principal of the Bank Stock Office ; who was son of 
Jane (surname unknown), and of Thomas Browning, 
believed to have been tenant of Woodyates Inn, 
Dorsetshire; who was son of Robert Browning, 
believed to have been his predecessor in the same 
inn. This was “ before 1719 ;” and to a date earlier 
than that the poet’s ancestry is not as yet traced, 
either in a direct line or by collateral kinship. Dr. 
Furnivall’s inference is that the great poet whom we 
have so lately lost “came from that middle class to 
which we owe Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, Milton, 


_and almost all that is best in England.” 


there was not,. 
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“DARBY AND JOAN.” 


Parmsrep By W. Denpy Sapien. 


M* DENDY SADLER is probably the | best 

painter of his class habitually exhibiting at 
the Royal Academy. Since 1873 he has rarely, if 
ever, been absent from the walls of Burlington House, 
so that his bright pieces of anecdote and views of the 
more genial side of comfortable life have now become 
almost an institution. In point of fact, Mr. Sadler 
is a raconteur in paint of unusual skill, his sense of 
humour being so strong, and his point so admirably 
brought home to the spectator, that the story itself 
often diverts attention from the more technical quali- 
ties. No man can make more out of a simple bit of 
humour than Mr. Sadler; few can present it with 
more dexterity, while preserving. in the forefront his 
little piece of comedy. For a good many years monk- 
life and fishing—the two combined for preference— 
provided the painter with constant subjects, till 
he came to be regarded as the English Griitzner. 
“ Steady, Brother, Steady,” painted in 1875, is one 
of the best remembered of the series, which also 
includes “ Thursday” (1880); “ Friday,” a dinner 
scene composed in the manner of Lionardo’s “Supper ” 


(1881) ; “ Recreation ” (1882), in a convent garden ; 
“A Goodly Catch” (1884); ‘Lea Roachers ” 
(1885), in which the actors were nineteenth-century 
fishermen; and “ Habet!” (1886), a jovial monk 
greeted with applause at the convent stairs in appre- 
ciation of a more than usually successful cast. The 
following year, Mr. Sadler turned his attention to 
English country life of a former generation, “The 
Old Squire and the Squire” coming in 1887; “ Old 
and Crusted” in 1888; and “ Over the Nuts and 
Wine” in 1889. These have been too recently 
exhibited to need description. 

Last year, in the Grosvenor Gallery exhibition, 
figured “ Darby and Joan,” the picture here engraved. 
It is an excellent example of Mr. Sadler’s best work, 
and displays to great advantage his gift for story- 
telling, while the artistic exigencies are complied 
with. The details and accessories are all refined and 
in excellent taste ; the picture is well-drawn, well- 
composed, and well-balanced ; in fact the picture is 
one that appeals strongly to the sympathies, while its 
qualities compel our respect. 





“A $§TUDY OF CATS.” 


ParntepD By Louis Evcikne LAMBERT. EtcHED By EuGENE GAUJEAN. 


MINENT as a painter of still-life, small game, 
and domestic animals, besides works of genre, 
as a delineator of cats and cat-life M. Lambert 
is supreme. He has, perhaps, done more for the 
“ harmless, necessary cat” of Shylock than Landseer, 
Mr. Briton Riviere, or Mr. Burton Barber have done 
for the dog, or Mr. Sidney Cooper, in his prime, for 
the cow. In every humour and at every age he has 
painted his feline friends, placed them in every class 
of interior, and one might almost say, in every 
historical period, taking for medium both oil and 
water colour. Grace and vivacity added to keenness 
of observation, admirable dexterity, and good colour, 
invariably contrive to place M. Lambert’s contribu- 
tions to the Salon among the most attractive exhibits 
in that annual collection. 

Born in Paris in 1825, the artist became a pupil 
of Eugéne Delacroix; but although he began to 
exhibit in his twenty-second year, it was not till 
1865—nearly twenty years ‘later—that he obtained 
his first success—a third-class medal. The following 





year he gained another medal, and yet another in 
1870. He was created a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour in 1874, and at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 
he gained another distinction. 

M. Eugéne Gaujean, the etcher of this plate, 
which I take to be quite an exceptionally fine example 
of translator-etching, is a young man of remarkable 
ability, albeit he 1s sometimes unequal in his work. 
A native of Béarne, he studied under Pils and others, 
and soon began to exercise his needle. He has 
executed plates after the work of artists so dissimilar 
in manner and subject as Ribera, Alonzo Cano, M. 
Henner, M. Comte, and M. G. Moreau; but in none 
of them has he shown more refinement, delicacy, 
and skill in ¢echnique than in the work before us; 
encouraged thereto, doubtless, by a complete sympathy 
with his model, both in respect to treatment and 
subject. As regards the artist’s inequality of which 
I have spoken, I need but refer the reader to a plate 
he has just executed for an Engiish firm; he will 
find the comparison instructive. M. H. S. 
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SHAKESPEARE PLAQUE—TRIAL SCENE FROM ‘‘ THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


(From the Design by Morel-Ladeuitl.) 


THE WORK OF 


MOREL-LADEUIL. 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


HAT the name of Morel-Ladeuil is so little known 
beyond the circle of the silversmith and the 
connoisseur is another proof (were it needed) how 
entirely the name and fame of the craftsman allied 
with any modern industry is swallowed up in the 
reputation of the manufacturer who employs him. 
Whilst the name of Elkington is known to all the 
world, to those even who in their wildest moments 
never dreamt of buying plate, the artist who, more 
than anyone, helped to make that reputation—a writer 
in the Courrier de l’Art says he made it altogether 
—has none of the popular appreciation which un- 
doubtedly would have been his, had he worked in 
bronze or marble and exhibited at our exhibitions 
in his own name only. 

This is said in no disparagement of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co., to whose enterprise we owe it that 
he worked among us. So far from suppressing the 
name of their ghost, they never’ failed to advertise it 


in connection with his contributions to the various 
international exhibitions. And doubtless he found 
it to his interest to connect himself with such a firm ; 
but the fact remains that his name might have been 
put up for election at the Royal Academy, and-a 
large proportion of the voters would probably not have 
remembered that they had ever heard of him. Such 
is the reputation of a mere worker in iron and silver 
among us, even though the most influential of daily 
papers may say that he “reaches the sublime,” and 
though his own countrymen award him the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. 

It is not my purpose nor my province to dis- 
cuss the merits of Morel-Ladeuil as a modeller of 
figure compositions. For the last five-and-twenty 
years or more it seems to have been admitted 
that he was the foremost artist in silver in this 
country ; and as a chaser he had no rival but his own 
master, Vechte. I propose rather to discuss the 
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oraamental quality of his design ; in which respect I 
am bound to say that, if his work was in anywise 
masterly, it is only in comparison with the very 
mediocre art with which it had to compete. 

It would be extremely interesting to know what 
the artist himself thought of his ornament, whether 
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the order of their execution. It was in 1859, when 
he was getting on for forty years of age, that 
he came to settle in England, having executed, 
four years before that, an allegorical shield for 
Napoleon III. In 18638 he attracted considerable 
notice by what is known as ‘The Dreamer’s Table,” 


THE ‘‘ PILGRIM’? SUIELD. 


(By Morel-Ladeuil.) 


he cared for it, or whether (as so often happens to 
the employé) he was ornamental only “ to order.” 
Judging from his work, it would appear as though, 
notwithstanding a certain decorative instinct, he did 
not in his heart care for the ornamental portion of 
his work, and only really put himself into his figure 
compositions. 

A review of his more important productions 
will bear out this statement; and for the sake of 
convenience, it will be as well to take them in 


presented by the town of Birmingham to the 
Princess of Wales as a wedding gift. Round the 
table top floats a procession of dreams, a series of 
figures all inclined in one direction, which rather 
makes you want to spin it round faster than it 
seems to be going already; but the groups are very 
graceful in design, and modelled in a manner to 
justify the highest praise. The statuette of Sleep 
strewing poppies above it, whilst also showing great 
skill, is less happy than the reliefs. The tripod on 











THE WORK OF 
which the table stands is not a worthy produc- 
tion. There is no subtlety in its general outline ; 
the detail is out of scale with the figures (more 
especially the symbolic moth—which, by the way, 
is a butterfly and not a moth); and the figures 
themselves—soldier, minstrel, and husbandman (the 
dreamers of the dreams represented above)—do not 
belong to the stand at all. It is a source of wonder 
how such merely picturesque figures ever came to 
dream such classic dreams. 
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silversmith and the limitations of his art. The central 
medallion, with the angel Raphael relating the history 
to Adam and Eve, though pleasing in composition, 
lacks the breadth of the surrounding figure-subjects, 
and the Garden of Eden is far too full of detail: one 
associates more repose with the idea of Paradise. 
There is, throughout the work of the artist, a 
certain tendency to over-elaboration, which is a fault 
altogether in the popular direction, and may be due, 
not to the idiosyncrasy of the artist, but to the dicta- 





PORTION OF ROSE-WATER DISH—‘' THE SEASONS, ” 
(By Morel-Ladeuil.) 


When the Milton Shield (in illustration of the 
Sixth Book of “ Paradise Lost”), now at the South 
Kensington Museum, was exhibited at Paris in 1867, 
the Times pronounced it one of the finest things in 
the exhibition ; and indeed, in parts, it is equal, not 
exactly to Cellini (to whose work it has been com- 
pared), but perhaps to any work in repoussé since his 
time. The “ banded powers of Satan,” for the most 
part so ridiculous in modern art, are absolutely im- 
pressive ; and the way in which untold multitudes of 
figures are suggested is most admirable. Moreover, 
the story, dramatically as it is told, is, at the same 
time, treated with due regard to the technique of the 


tion of the market. The publie loves to see the 
evidence of labour, and thinks that worth paying for. 

The so-called Helicon Vase (see p. 275),executed for 
the Vienna Exhibition in 1873, and since presented as 
a Jubilee offering to the Queen, is distinctly less suc- 
cessful than the Milton Shield. Not that there is 
any falling off in skill—some of the work is excel- 
lent: the medallions with the Muses, for example, 
are exceptionally fine, but the general design of the 
whole is laboured and unsatisfactory. The figures of 
Music and Poetry seated at the base, again, do not 
sufficiently form part of it; the way the body of the 
vase is, as it were, dropped into a sheath, is awkward ; 
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and the contours of the mouldings, &c., are once 
more wanting in refinement. 

The plaque exhibited at Philadelphia in 1876 is 
deservedly one of the most popular productions of the 
artist : so well known is it that it would be super- 
fluous to engrave it again. It represents the toilette 
of a Pompeian lady, an exceedingly graceful figure, 
very slightly draped, with her attendants waiting on 
her. It has been called “a Tadema in silver ;’’ it 
reminds one more of Coomans, only it is better drawn 
than his Pompeian pictures. The determination to 
work in the classic manner has resulted in a very 


TAZZA—  ** COMEDY.” 
(By Morel-Ladeuil.) 


admirable restraint in design, marred only by a 
profusion of detail in the garlands and other foliage ; 
but the style is, nevertheless, not so much Graco- 
Roman (as the French would call it) as Franco- 
Grec—to coin a word. 

The Pilgrim’s Shield of 1878 was designed as a 
companion to the Milton Shield, and is worthy of it, 
but not quite equal to it. (See p. 272.) There is 
nothing in it so fine as the Hosts of Hell in the former 
work ; but there is something grim as well as orna- 
mental about Morel-Ladeuil’s “ hobgoblins, satyrs, 

-and dragons,” and it is no slight accomplishment to 
have put into concrete form a monster “ out of whose 
belly came fire and smoke,” and that without offence. 

As an ornamental design, this shield is less sue- 
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cessful than the Milton Shield; but neither of them 
is satisfactory as a whole, nor is, in fact, a whole at 
all. In each case the main divisions of the design 
are perplexing. Why those particular lines? How 
did they happen? There are two ways of setting 
about a scheme of combined figure and ornament: 
the one is to begin on ornamental lines, and to accom- 
modate the figures to them ; the other is to settle first 
of all the distribution of the figure-subjects, and then 
frame them with ornament, according to the relative 
importance in the scheme of figure and ornament. 
Starting with either, the designer naturally bears the 
other in mind, if the result is to be 
a homogeneous whole. If the con- 
structional lines assert themselves it 
should be plain, either that the sub- 
ject demanded them, or that they 
were determined by considerations 
of grace and beauty. 

It seems to me a grave defect in 
design that one should have occasion 
to ask oneself the explanation of the 
subdividing lines in these shields— 
bones, so to speak, without a pur- 
pose. They are not in themselves 
graceful or characteristic ; they bear 
no apparent relation to the form of 
the shield or to the subjects they 
enclose; and the cartouche shapes 
resulting from them are awkward 
and even ugly in outline—less so in 
the actual work than in the photo- 
graph, I admit; but not even the 
beauty of the material will make 
bad lines good. It looks as if the 
artist had only broken up his space 
in that manner because he thought 
it was expectéd of him, not be- 
cause he had the impulse to do so. 
One cannct think that he felt those 
lines. 

Morel-Ladeuil never seems quite to have made up 
his mind on the subject of “style in ornament.” He 
shows neither the independent valour of the artist, 
nor that discretion which the archeologist holds to 
be its better part. We cannot, at this period of the 
world, free ourselves altogether from historic art. 
A pedant chooses his style, and walks within its limits 
—the narrower the safer. <A designer starts from 
any given style on a voyage of discovery on his own 
account. Whatever he may take from others he 
turns to his own purpose, and makes it his. Now, 
Morel-Ladeuil never succeeded in making the details 
of ornament which he borrowed his own. You recog- 
nise it as Italian or German; it is not always so 
much as in scale with the figures or in harmony 
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with them. Though it may fit the space it fills, it 
never grows into it; it is put. there; and, for 
example, in the Pilgrim’s Shield, when it comes to 
narrow shapes which there is some difficulty in 
occupying, he makes shift with little bits of 
damascening of totally different character, petite in 
proportion, and comparatively trivial. The emblems 
introduced into this same shield are commonplace 
as well as out of keeping with the arabesque. The 
cross of Faith, the anchor of Hope, and the heart 
which symbolises Charity, remind 
one more of modern French altar de- 
coration than of Renaissance de- 
sign. By the way,a Medieval, rather 
than a Renaissance, type of design 
would have better fitted the subject of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” for Bun- 
yan was a Medieval] born out of date. 

The “ Inventions ” Vase of 1878 
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mental detail. The segment illustrated on page 273 
shows rather more than two-thirds of one of these 
dishes. The figures of the months are not unworthy of 
the fellow-countryman of Jean Goujon, though he 
missed an opportunity for design in the Signs of the 
Zodiac, some of which are almost rustic in treatment. 
The intermediate strips of ornament are comparatively 
hard ; so is the inner band of Rafaellesque ornament, 
with its repeated grotesques, which, somehow, seems 
out of key both with the recumbent figures and with 
the amorini in the central medallion, 
themselves a century or two later in 
style than the months. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how this group of 
Loves, flowers, fruits, wheatsheaf, and 
all, so pretty and so French, can be 
by the same hand as the ornament. 
Altogether more perfect is the 
pair of dishes representing Truth and 





THE ‘‘ HELICON’’ VASE. 


(By Morel Ladeuil. A Jubilee Gift to H.M the Queen.) 


(shown at Paris), which ranks as one of the artist’s 
finest works, is also, to my thinking, less admirable 
than his shields, plaques, and other work in low 
relief, and for somewhat similar reasons. However 
good in themselves, the detached figures are too in- 
dependent of the vase itself, the general outline of 
which leaves, as before, something to be desired. 

It would seem that so far as ornamental design 
is concerned the artist is most successful when he 
attempts least, and his smaller circular bowls or 
dishes are accordingly among the most entirely satis- 
factory of his creations. An exceptionally fine pair 
of rose-water dishes, representing the Seasons, illus- 
trates at once his strength and his weakness—his 





mastery over the figure and his weakness in orna- 


Fiction. A series of Shakespeare plaques, which Morel- 
Ladeuil began during the latter part of his career, 
seem to indicate that he was beginning to express 
himself more freely; and they go, further, to prove 
that it was in low relief that he was happiest— 
happiest of all, perhaps, in the very lowest relief. At 
all events, the delicacy of his most delicate work 
shows him a perfect master of his craft. His médtier 
was distinctly figure-design. He was so entirely at 
home with the nude and with classic draperies 
which only partly veil it, that it seems a sin he 
should ever have had to do anything less congenial 
to his gift—a gift rare in any craft, rarest of all in 
the arts associated with manufacture in this manu- 
facturing age of ours. 














“ E Lalo Eastertide of Eighty-Nine, 
That time of rest for every nation, 
When weary legislators pine 
For ten brief days of relaxation. 
Her finest crown Queen Florence wore, 


Produced her fairest April weather, 
In welcome to the travellers four 
Who roamed her storied streets together. 


We wandered 'neath the glorious fane 
That seems to guard the city sleeping, 
Past still St. George, through sun and rain 

His steadfast knightly vigil keeping ; 
Beside the Strossi walls we strolled, 
And grumbled at Pallotti’s prices, 
But somehow found ourselves consoled 
By Doney's ‘‘déjeuners” and ices! 


We stood where choirs at twilight sang, 
We watched the flying Dove's ignition—- 
, A famous peg on which to hang 
= * A grand discourse on superstition |— 
f / Perhaps those simple souls might teach 


= Lessons as high as we could set them, 
; NS) ff| And if they're striving Heaven to reach, 


Their own strange road—by all means let them 1} 
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We drove along, to sound of bells, 
Past villa walls and marble fountains, 
To where the white Carthusian cells 
Peer out towards the snow-capped mountains ; 
On Fiesole's historic crest 
The thrushes raised a paschal chorus, 
While, lighted from the lurid west, 
The teeming plain rolled wide before us. 
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We paced through frescoed council-halls, 
Dim with the dust of buried ages, 
We lingered near the gorgeous walls 
Where winds the train of Eastern sages; 
And thoughtfully the cells we trod 
Which held within their narrow border 
The prior * who preached the wrath of God— 
Stern Quixote of a sacred Order! 


* Savonarola. 











(Poem by Lord Houghton. Drawing by J. Fulleylove, R.I. Engraved by A. Knesing). 
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The echoes of a bygone strife 


Marble and bronze sprang fresh to life 
Beneath the wand of Donatello; 


“Night” seemed to sleep, and ‘‘Dawn"’* to wake, 


Behind the walls of old St. Lawrence— 
There hung a spell we would not break 
About our Eastertide in Florence! 


We passed where Rubens’ beauties lay 
(Never a rag their buxom limbs on), 
To see our courtly P.R.A. 
Resplendent in his robes of crimson ; 
Past canvases by years undimmed 
From Antwerp, Nuremberg, and Cadiz, 
To mark how nobly Titian limned 
Grey senators and high-born ladies. 


From grave Mantegna's glowing reds, 
To soft Correggio's milder graces, 
From Botticelli's downcast heads, 
To bright Andrea's smiling faces, 
And that good friar,+ to whom alone 
Of mortal men was spirit given 
To pierce the veil that shrouds the throne, 
And paint the golden courts of Heaven. 


* Michelangelo's statues in the Medici chapel. 
+ Fra Angelico. 
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Seemed surging round the dark Bargello; 

































Silent we stood, in deepest awe, 
Where Raphael's hand has set for ever 

The whirlwind Israel's prophet saw 
In vision by the captives’ river ; 

Silent, where sits in loveliest guise 
The wistful virgin-mother, leaning 

To watch her wondrous Infant's eyes 
Enkindled with divinest meaning. 

* * * * 


Then turn the page, and seek the round 
Of daily pleasures, pains, and duties: 
It's good to stand on English ground— 
A London summer has its beauties !— 
Time mows away at memory's flowers, 
He holds their perfume in abhorrence, 
Freely we'll yield him most of ours, 
But not that Eastertide in Florence ! 


x _ Alay, 1589. 
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(Drawn by J. Fulleylove, R..) 
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MUSEUMS AS AIDS TO TECHNICAL ART INSTRUCTION. 


By EDWARD 


HE age we live in has 
been called, with some 
truth, an age of fads and 
fancies; and there have 
not been wanting men 
to denounce the cry for 
technical instruction as 
only one more addition 
to the too long list of 
nineteent century 
erazes. Bu’ the practical 
form this cry is now 
taking is in itself a 

refutation of the charge. It is no 

craze; but a fruit of the hard lesson 
taught by the long and severe de- 
pression under which the country 
has suffered—a lesson driven into 
our souls with all its bitter accom- 
paniment of loss and humiliation of 
national pride—a lesson we have 
now learnt. For, looking around 
searchingly to find a cause for the 
evil, we have seen that our pros- 
perity was due in no small measure to 

the apathy or ignorance of our rivals; 
and that in our haste to gain all the ephemeral 
profit of this apathy and ignorance, we were 
neglecting to teach our children how to. continue 
in the path of prosperity, and even how to keep 
what we had amassed for them. With the almost 
universal introduction and application of machinery, 
we had grown into a way of thinking that the 
skill of the handicraftsman would no longer be 
required; and so the old custom of apprentice- 
ship—that backbone of good, solid, and artistic 
work—had fallen into complete disuse, and there 
was nothing to supply its place except a State 
education of all lower and middle-class children 
which fitted them only for clerical occupations. 

All this we now know, and the demand for an 

effective measure of technical education is the out- 

come of the knowledge. 

Without discussing the merits or demerits of 
such a measure, it is well to examine what means are 
already in existence for some simple and compara- 
tively inexpensive system of aid to voluntary effort, 
especially in the direction of technical art instruc- 
tion. We have in London two immense hoards of 






art treasures—the British Museum, and that of the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington. 


F. STRANGE. 


The first, for practical purposes, is in an almost 
chaotic state. Some rough classification may indeed 
be said to exist, but the vast pile at Bloomsbury 
requires itself an education to be understood; and 
no one but a skilled and persevering specialist can 
hope to readily unearth any particular object of which 
he may be in search. It is only within the last year 
or two, I believe, that the first loan collection has 
issued from the British Museum; and although a 
great stride has been made, from a purely scientific 
point of view, in the separation and classification of 
the natural history collections in the new building at 
South Kensington, the value of the remaining accu- 
mulation of works of art of all ages and countries is to 
the skilled mechanic or designer in London very small, 
and to his fellow in the provinces absolutely ni/7. This 
is, let it be understood, in no sense the fault of the 
staff, which, although large and individually an ex- 
cellent one, is altogether too weak to deal to advan- 
tage with its monstrous charge; and the first step 
of the Legislature, concurrently with any attempt at 
a national measure of technical education, should be 
in the direction of giving the masses an opportunity 
of seeing and deriving instruction from those splendid 
examples of art workmanship which aré at present 
scarcely of more value than the gold in a miser’s 
stocking. 

In the South Kensington Museum a somewhat 
different state of things exists. The collections are 
not nearly so large ; they are in consequence better 
arranged, and altogether more accessible ; and the 
objects purchased have in all cases been acquired speci- 
ally with a view to their use as a means of education. 
At the same time, with the exception of certain bequests 
to which conditions are attached prohibiting it, the 
objects exhibited at South Kensington are also avail- 
able for loan, under proper supervision and guarantee, 
to provincial museums or local exhibitions ; and the 
number of these availing themselves of the privilege 
is very largely increasing year by year. The Science 
and Art Department also lends art examples to 
schools and classes under its rules all over the king- 
dom; and, in addition, grants a very liberal aid 
towards the purchase of objects of art or scientific 
apparatus for use in any school or class connected 
with it. The museum itself is well lighted, and the 
objects fairly well grouped and labelled ; although, 
in this respect, the Department seems to be much 
fettered by a false economy on the part of the Legis- 
lature. So far, therefore, the South Kensington 
Museum may be said to be of real use, in addition to 
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being what it undoubtedly is, one of the brightest 
ornaments of the metropolis. 

But it is only useful, after all, to a somewhat 
limited extent. Watch a working man as he wanders 
any evening from case to case (for this museum has 
been for many years—what the British Museum has 
only of late become—a place where the humble tax- 
payer can get some little return for the money he 
pays for its support). He will stand for a few 
minutes in front of a case; carefully read the di- 
minutive label, ‘“ Italian, fifteenth century,” &c. ; he 
will think the object pretty perhaps, but entirely fail 
to see any reason for giving for it the price it is 
marked ; and will stroll on to the next case, not one 
bit the wiser, and only a little more tired. If he can 
afford to spend a shilling on one of the Art Hand- 
books supplied at the Catalogue Stall, he will find it 
an excellent elementary manual for a student, but of 
little value to an artisan. He may, if he is fortunate, 
find a description of a dozen or so of the objects he 
admired ; but there is little but a number, which 
might be easily overlooked, to identify them with the 
account given by the book. If, and this is a point 
not to be overlooked—if he have plenty of money, he 
may even purchase photographs of the examples he is 
in search of ; but in most instances he will have no 
detailed description accompanying the photograph ; 
and unless he is already, what the museum is supposed 
to help to make him, well acquainted with the sub- 
ject he comes to study, neither object, handbook, nor 
photograph will avail him much. 

We have, then, with which. to make a beginning, 
two great collections of articles urgently required for 
the practical advancement of artistic workmanship ; 
one almost untouched, the other in a condition to be 
at once made use of by energetic and intelligent 
administration. The Rev. H. D. Rawnsley has 
already pointed out several methods in which the 
cause of practical art instruction may be successfully 
furthered ; to these I will venture to add a few detailed 
suggestions as to the utilisation of the means already 
at our disposal. 

In the first place, the objects should be historically 
arranged in separate and distinct collections; each 
being as far as possible representative or illustrative 
of some particular manufacture or industry, as, for 
instance, porcelain and china, ironwork, wood-carving. 
These collections should be subdivided into several 
groups, in order that more than one set might be 
made use of in different localities at the same time ; 
the advantage of a complete historical collection of 
china, for example, at Worcester, at some convenient 
centre in the Potteries, and in London, being self- 
evident. To accompany the collections catalogues 


should be prepared, not merely giving name and 
index-number, but descriptive as far as necessary in 
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each instance. The catalogues should be prefaced 
with a general account of the manufacture concerned, 
from an artistic, historical, and practical point of 
view, without being too technical in its terms for the 
comprehension of the average skilled workman. It 
should also contain a few good illustrations of typical 
examples. The objects in the collection should be 
clearly labelled in such a manner that they might 
be at once identified with the description in the 
catalogue, a reference being given thereto; and 
arranged, without crowding, so as to allow a full 
examination to be made whenever desirable. 

In addition to this catalogue, sets of photographs 
should be prepared for free distribution, under proper 
guarantee as to their security, to localities where a 
museum on a large scale is out of the question ; or 
for sale at a low price to students of recognised classes ; 
the photographs being supplemented by etchings in 
the case of more important exhibits, showing not only 
the general appearance of an object, but also an en- 
largement in detail of the design. To these should 
be added a sufficient number of reproductions, electro- 
types, or otherwise, to give pupils an absolutely clear 
idea of the work they are taking as their standard 
of taste. : 

It will no doubt be objected that all this cannot 
be accomplished without a largely-increased expendi- 
ture ; and also that it would necessitate the breaking 
up, and to some extent the dispersion, of the collee- 
tions in London. As regards the latter objection, it 
must be remembered that the museums are the pro- 
perty of the nation; and although I do not exaggerate 
the value of this argument, it may still be urged with 
some force that others, besides dwellers in the metro- 
polis, should have the privilege of not only visiting 
the museums, but also studying their contents. But 
is it not possible to avoid even this dispersion? The 
amalgamation of the British Museum with that at 
South Kensington, under one Board of Science, Art, 
and Technical Education, would place at the disposal 
of the authorities a very considerable number of 
objects, not, strictly speaking, duplicates, but which 
would, nevertheless, serve as representative types of 
the same period or work; and out of this mass of 
“yredundants” it should not be difficult to form the 
requisite number of subsidiary collections, while re- 
taining in the metropolis one large and complete set 
of specimens, which, from their perfect arrangement 
and disposal, would have more practical value than 
either of the existing institutions. At the same time 
it might safely be assumed that owners of works of 
art in the provinces would present or lend them to a 
local museum, in many instances where they would 
not dream of sending them to London; where, in- 
deed, they might often be of no use; and that this 
local help would largely supplement the Government 
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assistance, and contribute very materially to the 
cheapness and practicability of the scheme. 

Although there would be economy in the combi- 
nation of the two establishments under discussion, 
the amount saved would be only a very small help 
towards the increased expenditure necessary to'carry 
out this system of local museums. To meet this 
without unduly increasing the annual charge on the 
taxpayers, the capital sum of £30,000 in the hands of 
the trustees of the British Museum might be utilised 
as far as it would go in arrangement of collections and 
the preparation of the catalogues, handbooks, repro- 
ductions, &c., which would be necessary to complete 
them. This work, once finished, would afterwards 
require only a comparatively small annual charge 
on the Exchequer, the localities taking over the 
greater part of the expense of maintaining their 
museums. An increase in the staff would be 
necessary to deal with the additional clerical and 
supervising work entailed; but this need not be a 
very large one, and a portion of its cost might be 
provided for by restriction of the sums devoted to the 
acquisition of new objects, an expenditure which 
should be most jealously watched at a time when the 
accumulations in their present state are already un- 
wieldy. And finally it must be remembered that if 
the nation sets its heart on technical education, it 
must expect to pay for it—in moderation, at all 
events. 

The influence of museums in the direction of re- 
finement is a very great one. No person can con- 
tinually be in the presence of bcautiful specimens of 
design or workmanship without having his taste in- 
sensibly, perhaps, but none the less strongly, affected 
thereby. Accustomed to look upon the works of great 
painters, a man soon gets dissatisfied with the cheap 
and ugly oleographs he before thought so beautiful ; 
and in no less a measure does a workman seek to 
raise the quality of his own execution as the result of 
studying the masterpieces of manual art which have 
survived the criticism of centuries. A taste for the 
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beautiful is no doubt a natural taste; but it is very 
apt to become dormant, if not absolutely dead, amid 
the grime, and poverty, and smoke with which we sur- 
round our workers. To revive it, we must give them 
fresh air and green fields, that they may go out now 
and then to rest a little in the sunshine, out of hearing 
of that unceasing din and rattle ; we must give them 
clean, well-lighted recreation rooms, where they can 
sit at peace and think, or read other than the vilely- 
printed rubbish which too often forms an artisan’s 
only library ; we must give them, not too far from 
their workshops, examples of the perfection of man’s 
work in their several trades ; and, above all, we must 
give them good work to do. It is the absence of 
this latter which causes so much of the discontent 
among working men of to-day. A man has now no 
interest in his work ; he is only one of the parts of a 
mere machine ; and if he does not get his proportion 
of oil, he first cries out, and then ceases work—strikes 
—just as a machine would do. No man who loved 
his labour would leave it, as many leave it nowadays, 
for the sake of an infinitesimal rise in wages. 

And this state of things is the direct result of 
a craze for cheapness which is not cheapness ; of a 
fashion of buying machine-made goods of little beaut y 
or durability, instead of those made by hand, which 
in many cases would be true works of art, and have 
double the practical value to boot. We are going in 
now for technical education ; but unless we are care- 
ful, the only technical skill needed will soon be that 
of the engineer ; and the working population, born 
under the clatter of machinery, and educated only to 
use it, will live their automatic lives, with scarcely 
another thought than to turn a lever so many times 
a day for so many years, and then be cast aside, worn 
out or broken—to die. 

Give the men good work to do; give them the 
means of doing it; pay them an honest wage; and 
you will have peace and content between buyer and 
seller, between master and servant—ay, and between 
kingdom and kingdom for ever ; and not till then. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND.—IZ. 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


HIS second article on the Dublin Gallery will 
be mainly devoted to the schools of Northern 
Europe, but before turning to them I must give a 


village from which he takes his surname, had, how- 
ever, no influence on his art. This he picked up in 
Venice and Rome, but soon modified it into the 





A PORTRAIT. 


(From the Painting by Terburg. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


few lines to some Italians for whom no space could 
be found last month. The Neapolitan school of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is represented by 
two pictures which should not be ignored. One is a 
“ Saint Sebastian,” by Caravaggio, the other a “ Saint 
Joseph,” by Spagnoletto. Michelangelo Amerighi, 
called Caravaggio, is classed with the Lombards in 
the Dublin catalogue.* His birth near Milan, in the 

* The current Dublin Catalogue dates from the reign of Mr. 


Mulvany. <A new edition, brought up to date, has been printed 
while these words are in type. 


style we now look upon as characteristic of that 
southern school of which he was the chief inspirer. 
The Dublin catalogue declares that “his school does 
not afford a single instance of a bad colourist.” 
This, being interpreted, may be taken to mean that 
Caravaggio himself and his more important disciples 
avoided the chilly feebleness into which unintelligent 
following of the Romans led the later Bolognese. 
That anyone of them was a colourist at all, in the true 
sense of the word—a colourist combining fidelity to 
nature with satisfaction to the appetites of the eye— 
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might be denied with some show of reason. The 
chief claim’ to respect of both Caravaggio and 
Spagnoletto lies in their power to paint, in the 
rich, fat, decisive brushwork we find in their better 
works. 

From Spagnoletto to the Spaniards proper it is 
easy to pass. ‘To the younger Herrera is ascribed a 
picture of “Sportsmen Returning from the Chase,” 
deposited by the National Gallery of London ; to 
Velazquez, who may be called Herrera’s foster- 
brother in art, is attributed a portrait of “Donna 
Maria of Austria,” the sister—not the daughter, 
as the catalogue has it—of Philip IV., and a 
“Legend of St. Benedict.” The master’s own 
hand is to be recognised in neither. By Murillo 
also there are two pictures. Both belong to his 
later years. The first is a portrait of Josua van 
Belle, perhaps the famous picture-fancier of Rotter- 
dam, whose collection was sold in that city in 1730. 
It is elaborately signed, and dated 1670. The second 
is a “St. John with the Lamb,” painted in what 
used to be prattled about as his “ vaporoso manner,” 
and curiously recalling Cor- 
reggio. 

The Dublin Gallery has 
few examples of North Euro- 
pean art before the seven- 
teenth century, but those few 
are very good, A portrait of 
Count Montfort and Roeten- 
fels is an excellent Altdorfer. 
Altdorfer’s little-known pupil, 
Wolfgang Hauber, shows 
himself a painter almost of 
the first rank in a portrait 
of one ‘ Anthony Hun- 
dertpfundt.” Finally, Hans 
Asper, of Zurich, is present 
in two most careful and Hol- 
beinish transcripts from unat- 
tractive nature in the heads 
and busts of Heinrich and 
Katherina Knoblauch, paint- 
ed clearly as companions, but 
reunited here only within the 
last few years. 

The number of excellent 
Dutch pictures which Mr. 
Doyle has managed to ac- 
quire with his slender grant 
is amazing. Not many, it 
is true, are first-rate ex- 
amples of first-rate men, but 
even such things are not 
totally absent ; while things 
in which artists of the second 
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rank have risen almost to the level of their betters 
are numerous. In this section, in fact, as in that 
of which I wrote a month ago, a remarkable illustra- 
tion is given of what small means can do when care, 
judgment, and patience are brought to bear. The 
earliest Dutchman who need be here alluded to is 
Paul Moreelse. Born at Utrecht in 1571, Moreelse 
received his training under Michael van Miereveldt. 
After his apprenticeship was over, he returned to 
his native city and soon conquered success. He 
became rich, was elected burgomaster, and died at 
the age of sixty-seven in the odour of universal 
respect. Moreelse was an accomplished painter, but 
he lacked temperament. It is not often that we 
find a pictorial idea informing his work. Dublin 
is fortunate in possessing the portrait of a child 
in which some charm of conception is combined 
with his usual academic sufficiency. Fifteen or 
sixteen years after Moreelse, was born one Joost 
Cornelisz Droochsloot. His birth date has often 
been given as 1616. By that time Droochsloot was 
already a master of the Utrecht Guild of St. Luke. 








LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE. 


(From the Painting by Solemackers. Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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He was one of the best of her painters. His reputa- 
tion has suffered in this country from the presence 
of many Zola-esque scenes from peasant life by the 
Droochsloot whose name was Nicolaas. Dublin has 
a very good landscape by Joost. His death, as Mr. 
Bredius has lately discovered, occurred on the 14th 
of May, 1666. Still keeping to Utrecht, we find 
Jan Davidsz de Heem represented by a fairly good 
fruit piece, and Dirk Stoop, his junior by four years, 
by a “Hunting Party,” which shows him at his 
best. Stoop, like so many Utrechters, worked in 
more than one foreign country. He visited Lisbon 
and London, but went home before his death. So, 
too, did the more famous Jan Both, whose return to 
die in his native city after he had lost his brother 
is a favourite tradition. Both brothers worked on 
the “Italian Landscape” at Dublin. It is mode- 
rately good. The last Utrechters I need refer to are 
Melchior Hondekoeter, and his uncle, Jan Baptist 
Weenix, who collaborate in an “ Exit from the Ark,” 
the younger man painting the animals, the elder the 
landscape. Some of the best work of both is here to 
be found. 

From one university town let us pass to another, 
and see next what Leyden sends to Dublin. The 
first name to offer is, of course, that of Rembrandt, 
but his art belongs so thoroughly to Amsterdam 
that I shall keep him till we get there. As for 
Leydeners proper, there are capital examples of 
three—of Jan Steen, of Abraham de Pape, and 
of Quieringh van Brekelenkam. One Jan Steen 
is a capital specimen of his work on a large scale. 
Description is rendered needless by the wood-cut 
on page 285, and it will be enough to say that 
colour and handling are as good as the treatment of 
character. 

Nearly four years ago, at the Blenheim Palace 
sale, Sir Frederick Burton bought for the National 
Gallery an interior with two figures, which was 
variously called a Zorg, a Brekelenkam, and by other 
names besides. When the surface-dirt had been 
taken off, the signature A. De Pape appeared, and 
claimed it for a Dutch master whose works are rare. 
Last year, at the Hadzor sale, Mr. Doyle secured a 
picture by the same hand of scarcely inferior quality. 
Curiously tenough, too, it represents the same old 
couple, in the same room, but differently occupied. 
In the sale catalogue it was called a Brekelenkam, 
but no doubt is possible as to its true authorship. 
Within the last few years Mr. Bredius has discovered 
that De Pape’s name was Abraham, not Adriaan, as 
he had been generally called, and that in 1651 he 
was dean of the Leyden Guild of Saint Luke. Six 


years before, his name occurs in the accounts of a 
picture-selling society in the same town, and so it is 
probable that his years were about equal to those of 
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Gerard Douw, whose friendship he enjoyed. To me it 
appears likely that De Pape, rather than Douw, was 
the master of the next Leydener on our list, I mean 
Brekelenkam. Quieringh Gerritsz van Brekelenham 
is dismissed in so curt a fashion by the catalogues 
and dictionaries that I may be allowed perhaps to 
dwell upon him at some length. It is to M. Henri 
Havard that our knowledge of his life is mainly 
due. It appears that he was born at Zwammerdam, 
near Leyden, probably about 1625. In 1648 he 
was received as a master into the Guild of Saint 
Luke at Leyden, and at Leyden he died in 1668. 
In the early catalogues of Netherlandish pictures, 
the Brekelenkams are few; but M. Havard con- 
trived, by dint of patient search, to compile a total 
of no less than one hundred and seventy-five. The 
subjects of nearly all are taken from the domestic 
life of the Dutch middle-class, the only exceptions 
being some ten or twelve hermits, praying monks, 
and saints, and two portraits of Rubens and his 
wife, copies, no doubt, from the Flemish master. 
M. Havard makes one slight mistake. Brekel- 
enkam’s working life was considerably longer than 
the twenty years he gives him. The picture I 
shall presently describe is dated 1642, the 6, 
by an unlucky abrasion; being made look rather 
like a 5. In conception it is what we expect 
from a lad in his teens, but in execution it is suffi- 
ciently mature to suggest’ that even before 1642 
many things catalogued by M. Havard may have 
been already completed. The subject is the interior 
of a kitchen. On the left,an old woman sits stiflly 
posed; her hands upon her waistband, and her feet 
on the edge of a pan of charcoal. On the right, 
a number of kitchen utensils are elaborately bestowed, 
and painted with care so extreme that, in a photo- 


‘graph, they look as though the camera had been set 


up before the things themselves. A more expe- 
rienced painter would have placed the figure elsewhere. 
Where she is, the old woman breaks up the broad 
light for which the rest of the scheme is a pre- 
paration, and declares, as plainly as words, that her 
author was a youth. To me the fechuique seems to 
confirm my guess that Brekelenkam’s master was 
not Douw, but De Pape. His pictures have their 
shadows put in with a transparent glaze which 
scarcely covers the ground. In this he follows, and 
exaggerates, the practice of De Pape, trying for 
an effect which is to be seen at its best in the early 
works of Maes. 

The Dublin Gallery can boast no first-rate ex- 
ample of the greater masters of Haarlem. Hals is 
present only in one of his furioso studies from a 
laughing model; Adriaan van Ostade in nothing 
but a fair sample of his early, grey, somewhat spirit- 
less manner; Terburg only in the portrait we 
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engrave (see page 281), which, interesting as it is, 
cannot be accepted as fully characteristic. According 
to an inscription on the back, a favourite model is 
here represented. The writing runs: “ Van G. Ter- 
burg aan de jonk Heer Hendricksen van Zwolle als 
eene kleene gedenknis voor zyn geduldise goedheit 
zyjn beste model.” (From G. Terburg to the young 
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here left behind by their own pupils. Cornelis 
Bega, for example, seldom painted better than in a 
small “Interior, with Two Men Singing;” Jan 
Miense Molenaer.is at his best in an “ Interior, with 
Peasants Teaching a Cat and Dog to Dance ; ” while 
neither Frans Solemackers nor even his exemplar, 
Berchem, ever produced a more delightful little work 





SHEPHERDS REPOSING AT NIGHT, 


(From the Painting by Rembrandt.) 


Heer Hendricksen, of Zwolle, as a slight memento 
of the patient kindness of his best model.) Mynheer 
Hendricksen’s head is to be recognised in many of 
Terburg’s early works. It occurs, for instance, in 
the picture now belonging to Mr. Walter James, 
which was formerly in the Secrétan collection. A 
“ Halt of Calvary ” is a good Wouwermans, and 
a “Scene in the Neighbourhood of Haarlem” a 
first-rate Wynants, into which capital figures have 
been inserted by Berchem. This landscape is signed 
in full, and dated 1667. Of Berchem himself there 
is a good example in a “Stag Hunt,” from the 
Breadalbane collection. 

So far the Haarlemers whom fashion has put in 
the first flight. In more than one instance they are 


than that engraved on page 282. As Berchem was to 
Solemackers, so was Adriaan van de Velde to Direk 
van Bergen, and Van Bergen, too, is present in a 
picture that does him more than justice. 

The earliest of the Amsterdam masters as here 
represented is Thomas de Keyser. Born in 1596 or 
1597, he must stand beside Hals as a creator of the 
great Dutch manner in portraiture. Very little can 
be told of his life. Until quite recently his name 
was believed to be Theodore, and even now opinion 
is divided as to who was his master. Dr. Woermann, 
the director of the Dresden Gallery, believes it was 
Nicolas Elias, while Dr. Bredius prefers Cornelis van 
der Voort. De Keyser’s method is broad, masculine, 
and decisive. His defects are a want of imagination 


























A DUTCH SCHOOL. 


(From the Painting by Jan Sieen. Engraved by C. Curter.) 
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and a lukewarm sympathy with the more subtle 
powers of colour. At Dublin he is represented by 
a group of portraits with a background of trees. 
In the foreground stands a state-coach drawn by 
four black horses. A lady and gentleman sit inside, 
while two young cavaliers ride at the back. On a 
rising ground in front of the horses three gentlemen 
are awkwardly posed. The figures are painted with 
_ characteristic decision ; the landscape is Ruysdael’s. 
: Nicolaas Eliasz Pickenoy—to give him his full name 
—was more surely the master of Bartholomeus van 
der Helst than of Thomas de Keyser, but all three 
have much in common. In each we find the same 
straightforward way of setting to work, the same 
downright execution, and the same want of scheme. 
At Dublin Van der Helst is present in two capital 
portraits, a man and a woman. 

It is probable that were Mr. Doyle asked in 
which of his purchases he took most pride, he would 
point to the small Rembrandt reproduced on page 
284, This was offered at Christie’s in 1883 with the 
rest of the Stourhead heirlooms. A keen fight was 
expected, and I have been told, on unimpeachable 
authority, that the Berlin Museum gave a commis- 
sion for its purchase at considerably more than double 
what it actually realised. The agent bungled, and 
Ireland triumphed at a cost of no more than five 
hundred pounds. The subject used to be called a 
Riposo ; the present title of “ Shepherds Reposing at 
Night” is more consistent with the facts. Except 
round the fire, which is rendered with extraordinary 
veracity, the whole panel is very dark, with the dark- 
ness not of paint but of resting nature. The gloom 
is everywhere penetrable, yielding its details to the 
patient eye just as night will when the blackness is 
not absolute. In its way it is one of the most per- 
fect Rembrandts in existence. Very seldom did the 
master put so much delicate but spirited work on to 
so narrow a surface, and never did he more subtly 
illustrate the rich mysteries of chiaroscuro. In 
general aspect the panel has a curious affinity with 
his etchings, while in quality it bears about the same 
relation to the rest of his landscapes—if, indeed, it 
should be called a landseape—as the “ Adulteress ” 
of the National Gallery does to the mass of his small 
religious interiors. It was engraved by John Wood 
in 1752 as “A Firelight.” 

Putting aside Maes, Gerbrant van den Eeckhout 
was, perhaps, the ablest of those pupils of Rem- 
brandt who at all followed in their master’s foot- 
steps. Dublin has been fortunate in acquiring two 
first-rate examples of his work. One, the portrait 
of a Jewish Rabbi, was bought at the Hadzor sale 
last year; the other, “Our Lord among the Jews 
in the Temple,” came from Stourhead. In the latter 


the arrangement of figures is extremely pictorial. 
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Granted a little more pluck in the handling and 
richness in the impast, and it would be worthy of 
Rembrandt himself. A more famous but scarcely 
more able disciple is thoroughly well represented in 
Ferdinand Bol’s “ David’s Dying Charge to Solomon.” 
It is dated 1643. Eight years later a fellow-pupil 
of Bol painted another scene from the last act of 
David’s life; and this picture, too, has come to 
Dublin. “ Bathsheba’s Appeal on Behalf of Solomon” 
is the subject, Govaert Flinck the painter. Another 
and better work by the same hand is the “ Head of a 
Jewish Rabbi,” clearly painted from the model who 
sat for the David. Govaert Flinck was one of the 
most interesting of the young men who crowded the 
small rooms which may still be seen at the top of 
the house in the Breed Straat. In his early years he 
so nearly approached his teacher that pictures by 
him were sold as Rembrandts, even during the 
master’s life. He was born at Cleves on the 15th 
of January, 1615. According to M. Havard, his 
father was a Jaundryman and a Philistine, and was 
only persyaded into indulging his son’s artistic bent 
by the eloquence of one Lambert Jacobsz, a Men- 
nonite preacher and a painter. Govaert followed 
Lambert to Leeuwarden, where he became a fellow- 
pupil with Jakob Backer, and with that son of 
his master who was afterwards to become famous 
as Abraham van den Tempel. It is probable that 
Flinck went to Amsterdam in 1634, the year in 
which Rembrandt married Saskia, whose family 
hailed from Leeuwarden. Flinck and Jakob Backer 
were close friends. They entered Rembrandt’s 
studio together, and selected pretty much the same 
elements from the great man’s style. Londoners 
had an opportunity last year of making Backer’s 
acquaintance, for one of his best works, a portrait 
signed as a Rembrandt, was lent to the Old Masters 
by Sir Richard Wallace. It was curious to see the 
elaborately forged signature refuted by the ghost 
of Backer’s monogram peering through the paint 
with which it had been overlaid. To return to 
Flinck, he was above all things facile, and his 
facility landed him in a fortune. He lived like a 
modern Royal Academician, built himself a fine 
studio, and collected all sorts of expensive things. 
In 1652 he was admitted to the freedom of 
Amsterdam, and in February, 1660, he died. 
Jakob van Ruisdael affords one of the many 
links between Haarlem and Amsterdam. He was 
born in the former city, lived there till he was 
thirty, and returned there to die at the age of about 
sixty-three. For some thirty years, however, his 
home was in the Dutch capital, and there, we may 
guess, he painted most of those waterfalls and 
other concoctions for which he can have found no | 
models in Holland. At Dublin his hand is to be 
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recognised in the De Keyser picture already noticed, 
and in a wooded landscape from the Beckford Col- 
lection, which is signed in full and dated 1678. 
This is a capital example of his last and richest 
period. A third picture, a large landscape with a 
windmill, is ascribed to him, but not, I think, on 
certain grounds. Among the rest of the Amster- 
dam painters we need not stay long. A bull’s head 
wreathed with flowers and a study of rabbits give 
but a slight hint of the powers of Paul Potter; 
William van de Velde and his father are both well 
represented ; so, too, is Jan van de Capelle, an 
artist who has at last emerged from the obscurity 
in which his fame slumbered so long. I must not 
forget a large Bakhuysen, “A Dutch East India 
Fleet Leaving Port.” It was painted in 1707, a 
year before the painter’s death, and is lighter and 
brighter in execution than most of his works. 
Two painters of Rotterdam come next on the 
list, Hendrick Martensz Sorgh and Ludolf de Jongh. 
Mr. Doyle has acquired a first-rate picture by 
each. Sorgh, whose family name, if we may believe 
Houbraken, was Rokes, is in art related to Brauwer 
rather than to any of his purely Dutch contempora- 
ries. All his life he seems to have toiled after the 
fused touch, the luminous colour, and the broad 
humour of the Fleming. Now and then his labour 
nearly ended in success. The picture at Dublin por- 
trays a pair of boors at a meal of herrings and 
schiedam. The pots on a round table—the structure 
of which, by the way, is not a little precarious—- 
are painted with veracity, but the figures are posé. 
From its want of ease the picture must be an early 
one, but in quality I know none to beat it. The 
De Jongh was on exhibition at South Kensington 
some ten years ago, when it was called, if my 
memory may be trusted, a Dirk Stoop. It was 
bought last year at the Hadzor sale, and on the 
removal of a dirty old varnish the signature L. Dr 
JoncH, or JonaR, set its origin at rest. It is full 
of incident. Inthe distance the roofs of a farmhouse 
rise among some trees; between them and ourselves 
runs a canal, on which a “trek schuyt” has stopped 
to take up passengers. On the right is the boat 
station. In the immediate foreground a young 
man takes leave of his father, another prances off 
on a horse, while boys, dogs, and a. peasant woman 
help to furnish the panel. Technically, the picture 
charms by its rich impasto, by its broad handling, 
by its luminous colour, and by a truth of atmo- 
sphere recalling Cuyp. De Jongh’s career was 
more varied than usual. He was born early in the 
great century, and lived nearly to the end of it, his 
dates being 1616 and 1697. His birthplace was the 
village of Overschie, near Rotterdam. He studied 


under Cornelis Sachtleven, and then successively 
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under Anthonis Palamedes at Delft and Jan van 
Bylert at Utrecht; he practised for seven years in 
Paris as a portrait painter, and finally settled and 
won popularity at Rotterdam. 

The great master of Dordrecht, Aalbert Cuyp, 
is represented by nothing we can trust. A rather 
large picture of cows being milked has much beauty, 
but does not recommend itself as characteristic. In 
many ways it suggests rather Govaert Camphuysen. 
A small cattle piece, numbered 31, is equally doubt- 
ful, while in a landscape with a shooting party I 
feel inclined to recognise a peculiarly fine example 
of Benjamin Gerritsz Cuyp, in which he may have 
been helped by Aalbert. 

The Flemings I shall have to dismiss much more 
rapidly than the Dutch. They are not in great 
force, and when we have looked at a Rubens, at a 
magnificent Jordaens, at a portrait and sketch by 
Vandyck, and at three interesting specimens of 
Teniers, Fyt, and Coques, we shall have done all we 
need. The Rubens is a sketch for a St. Francis 
receiving the stigmata. It is grey in colour, per- 
emptory in execution, and full of the feathery touch 
which proclaims the master’s own hand. Vandyck 
did not often paint much better than in a “ Fred- 
erick Maarslaer, sometime Burgomaster of Brussels,”’ 
or in the sketch for a St. Sebastian at Munich, 
which was bought at the Blenheim sale; while 
Jordaens rarely approached the large altar-piece cata- 
logued as “Theology.” High up in the centre of 
the composition a female figure throned on a lion 
holds the Eucharist. Below are grouped the four 
fathers of the Church, and Saints Peter, Paul, 
Agatha, Catherine, and Sebastian, the last-named a 
superb nude worthy of Rubens at his best. There 
are two more Jordaens in the collection, but 
neither can be mentioned in the same breath with 
this. 

What Jordaens was to the figure painters, Jan 
Fyt was to the animaliers, of Flanders. Over 
exuberant, unable, as a rule, to arrange his models, 
unwilling to elaborate a conception before he at- 
tacked his canvas, he compels our admiration by 
the rich fluency of his brush and by his pene- 
trating sympathy with his material. A “ Wild 
Boar’s Head” at Dublin is merely a study, but 
displays all his power to paint. David Teniers 
the younger put some of his best figures into a 
large, tame landscape, by Lucas van Uden, and 
Gonzales Coques, the coguet little Fleming whose 
finer things have gravitated for two hundred years 
into this said-to-be inartistic island, never worked 
more patiently than in a minute “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” in blue. This was bought at the Du Bus 
de Gisignies sale in 1882, the sale at, which Sir 
Frederick Burton purchased the superb little series 
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of “The Five Senses,” now in Trafalgar Square. 
Before leaving Holland altogether I must say a 
word of the picture engraved on this page. It is 
the work of Cornelis Janssen or Jonson, who is 
said by some writers to have been a native of 
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borough’s unlaboured fashion, and the dress is lightly 
suggested, 

A good deal could be written on the English 
pictures at Dublin did space permit. Mr. Doyle has 
done wonders in that direction also. Some of his 





LADY CASTLEHAVEN. 


(From the Painting by Janssen. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


England, and who at all events fits uneasily into 
the regular succession of Dutch portraitists. His 
manner has an English refinement, even an English 
timidity, but his kest works have a grace of design 
and a dignity of conception which even Vandyck 
never excelled. The portrait we engrave represents 
Lady Castlehaven, afterwards Lady Audley. So 
far as the head goes it is full of the most delicate 
cRagm, The hand is put in somewhat in Gains- 


most satisfactory deals, however, have been on behalf 
not of the National Gallery proper, but of the 
Portrait Gallery in the rooms downstairs. This, 
most reluctantly, I must refrain from entering. 
Upstairs the pictures of our own school are few, 
even including those lent by the London National 
Gallery. They include a first-rate Morland, one of 
the best of William Hunt’s interiors, and an un- 
usually fine landscape by George Barret, senior. 








THE EXECUTION OF MARY STUART. 


(From the Painting by Ford Madox Brown. 


FORD 


Engraved by P. Kahdemann.) 


MADOX BROWN. 


By LUCY MADOX ROSSETTI. 


HE picture of “The Execution of Mary Stuart,” 

an engraving of which appears on this page, 

may be said to be a historical picture in more than 
one sense, for half a century of art has passed since 
its commencement, and, further, it has only just 
left the artist’s studio to find a home in the art 
gallery of an amateur. On such men does art in 
England depend, and through such patrons alone 
will much of the noble art of England exist ; for 
art has not been considered of much account by the 
governing classes of England hitherto. 

653 


I mean by 


art the noble inspirations of genius—not the geo- 
metrical and technical teachings, which, invaluable 
as they may be for some aspects of the human mind, 
are not the true means of spreading a7¢—that is only 
handed from artist to artist. Lampada tradunt, or, as 
Plato shows of poetry, mind communicates to mind. 
This picture of Mary Stuart, begun in Antwerp 
in 1839, finished in Paris in 1841, and exhibited 
in the Salon of the same year, belongs to the earliest 
style of the artist. Although this work, completed 
in his twentieth year, shows much of the creative 
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and dramatic quality since recognised, it is notice- 
ably an attempt at reproducing the pictorial effects 
of the old masters, more especially, in this case, of 
Velasquez, though at the time of commencement all 
he knew of Velasquez was from the descriptions of 
his master, the Baron Wappers. This belongs to a 
group of some eighteen or twenty finished pictures, 
some lost sight of, and others recently restored and 
varnished. 

The greater part of the artist’s life up to this 
period had been spent in France and Belgium, his 
father, Ford Brown, a half-pay naval officer, having 
taken up his residence abroad for educational and 
economical considerations, when, like many other 
naval officers after the wars, he failed to obtain another 
ship. It was during his first residence abroad, at 
Calais on April 16th, 1821, that his son Ford Madox 
was born. The name Madox came from his mother, 
Caroline Madox, of an old Kentish family—among 
whose ancestors were Crusaders, one of whom, Sir 
Richard Manning, was knighted by Ceeur-de-Lion on 
the field in Palestine. Her father was a Yeoman of 
the Guard of George II. 

From his father Ford Madox inherited genius, as 
now fully recognised in his grandfather, John Brown, 
the author of the Brunonian system of medicine ; 
and from his mother, besides good blood, he for- 
tunately inherited his share of the Madox estate, 
which enabled. him to pass over years of art work 
fruitless from a monetary point of view. 

The: father, a man of much cultivation and 
originality, early discovered artistic genius in his 
son, when, before the age of five, he corrected his 
father’s drawing of a horse’s hoof. He consequently 
engaged the best drawing masters for him and his 
sister in their frequent removals from one French 
town toanother. A good memory and vivid imagina- 
tion still recall these early days, with the careful 
mother and picturesque surroundings of the old 
French towns ; real or imaginary expressions of face 
rethaining from some past moments of surprise or 
childish terror. In the delightful old town of Bruges 
he became, at thirteen, the private pupil of the 
director of the academy, and the same was the case 
in Ghent, his youth otherwise precluding him from 
joining the life class. The young artist worked with 
such zeal that after painting two heads a week from 
life under his masters from nine till twelve each 
morning, nine hours being devoted to each head, he 
was able at the age of fifteen to paint a life-sized oil 
picture called “The Blind Beggar and his Son,” 
which his mother sold for him in England; he also 
painted a portrait of his father at the same time, 
which still is worthy of the artist. The restless 


wanderings of the father becoming too frequent, the 
young painter was left in Antwerp at seventeen to 
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continue his studies under Baron Wappers, many of 
whose principles of art he has always considered 
good. His parents returning on business to England, 
his mother objected to the interruption to his art 
career, and arranged for him to remain. Ford Brown — 
being conversant with modern languages, and like-— 
wise a good mathematical and classical scholar (his 
father was a friend of John Parr, of classical re- 
nown, and himself celebrated in that direction), he 
had been able to direct his children’s studies, choosing 
masters for the various branches, not forgetting 
athletics, with riding and dancing lessons. 

While now in the full ardour of his work, gain- 
ing much praise from his master for his various 
designs of “The Giaour’s Confession,” or “ Manfred 
seized by the Chamois Hunter when about to Com- 
mit Suicide,” the first shock of life came suddenly 
on him, when one morning a letter arrived from 
his sister announcing the death of his much-loved 
mother, and nothing remained but to see her laid in 
her grave at Calais. The father with his son and 
daughter returned to Antwerp, but scarcely a year 
had passed when the sister, who had been his almost 
constant companion, was also doomed, and her grave 
in the Antwerp cemetery was visited more than a 
quarter of a century later by him with another gener- 
ation. Work and the realities of life were gathering 
round him. The responsibility of the family rested 
with him, his father’s health having broken down. 

In the meanwhile he had married, in his twenticth 
year, his cousin, Elizabeth Bromley, who had joined 
her relations in Antwerp from Germany, where she 
had been completing her education ; her mother was 
also of the Madox family. After a residence of 
some three years in Paris and various visits to 
England, and the birth of two children, the eldest 
of whom died, he proceeded, in 1845, to Rome, for 
his wife’s health, with his daughter and her nurse. 
Although this journey proved ineffectual for its main 
object, from the art point of view (not unconsidered) 
it had serious results, for the careful sick nurse was 
no less the ardent worker. The intellect which 
could overcome all difficulties to give ease to the 
suffering wife and carry out her minutest wishes 
was not limited by these, but life realised to its 
fullest in one so young must have made the truths 
of art more clear, and the veil of conventionality 
or affectation more distasteful. During this resi- 
dence in Rome much new work was designed, 
two oil sketches for the picture of “Chaucer at 
the Court of Edward III.” painted, and portraits 
of his wife and child executed. While living in 
Paris he had not been idle. Here pictures commenced 
in Antwerp were finished ; copies of Rembrandts and 
Titians made in the Louvre ; the picture of “ Parisina” 
painted ; the designs and cartoons of “ Adam and 
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Eve,” “The Spirit of Justice,” and the “ Harold,” 
were executed for the cartoon exhibitions to be held 
in Westminster Hall, together with a large speci- 
men of fresco work since destroyed. Here also 
were designed the series of King Lear subjects, 
three of which, painted years later, are now to be 
counted with in the historic art of England. But 
perhaps more important than any of his executed 
work were the ideas formulating in the young 
man’s mind; for here in Paris, prior to his depar- 
ture for Italy in 1845, the artist, while walking 
in the gardens of the Tuileries with his friend Casey, 
» a young French artist of high promise, discussed a 
dream of his of truth in art, of the possibility of 
showing not only the emotions and costumes of the 
persone, but also of evincing, by the lighting, the very 
time of day or night indicated by the subject; in 
fact, to do away with the conventional studio-light. 
This was considered impossible by his friend, but 
nevertheless this, forty-five years ago, became the 
aim of the artist’s life, and from that day his style 
was formed. Truly it had to struggle on through 
many early difficulties, and to differ in appearance as 
do sunlight and moonlight, cool dawn and ruddy 
sunset, but ever to be the same in the attempt at 
truth with all the poetry and mystery which is in- 
separable from it. 

Up to this period the sombre effects and luminosity 
of Rembrandt had been the artist’s aim, combined 
with admiration of the drawing of Michael Angelo 
and the French Géricault, as shown in his early 
work. Now this was all to be modified. To a mind 
open to new impressions and seething with its own 
originality, the severity and refinement of the Italian 
school were now to be presented. 

-The slow mode of travelling of the period left 
time for the traveller to assimilate the new art as 
contemplated on the way to Rome. The Lionardos 
of Milan, the frescoes of Masaccio and Filippind 
Lippi in the Brancacci Chapel of Florence, the 
Raphaels and the Peruginos seen on the way to Rome, 
entranced him, and prepared him for the glorious 
works of the Renaissance of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael: and with his new ideas and these new 
revelations he was a new man, with the past and 
future possibilities of art a glorious dream before 
him, life in its sternest realities meanwhile beating 
time to these visions of the mind. 

Nine months of work, exploring the inexhaustible 
city, and caring for the invalid wife, ensued, when 
fate and the English physician’s fiat of no hope 
changed the future course of the painter. In a day, 


at the wish of his wife to return to her native land, 
the contemplated three years’ Italian sojourn was 
abandoned, and the easiest mode of transit to England 
vid Paris adopted. The commencement of the large 
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oil triptych of Chaucer had to be destroyed, as it 
would only have been an impediment on the way ; 
and by sea, and river where available, the small 
family went with all possible speed to gain the native 
shores. But, inspite of loving care and haste, this 
was not to be, for his wife died in his arms in 
the post-chaise on the Bouvelard des Italiens in 
Paris, having to the last pointed onwards when words 
failed. 

With this return to England in 1846 the life of 
wandering ceased. The necessity, for one thing, of 
residing near his child, whom he placed with an aunt 
for education and care, and the desire to develop in 
his own country as an English artist, caused Madox 
Brown to reside from then to the present time in 
England, with the exception of some half-dozen 
visits to the Continent. 

It is possible that the artist’s absence from his 
country may have added to his difficulties at this 
period of his career, which cannot be called the com- 
mencement, although the want of any but succés 
d’estime abvoad may have influenced him in striking 
out a new line in art for himself. Suffice it to say 
that at this period, when he had fixed his style in art 
while painting his “Chaucer” picture, now in the 
Sydney Art Museum, he also painted a portrait of 
a Mr. Bamford, a London merchant, which he sent 
to the Royal Academy in 1847 under the name of 
“A Modern Holbein.” This picture had all the 
minute finish of work to which he adhered for many 
years, together with the fidelity of expression of his 
most careful later period, and was purely the result 
of his change of style in Italy; but it was not 
accepted by the Academy, which, perhaps owing to 
a want of fellow-feeling through the artist’s foreign 
residence, had not hitherto been favourable to his 
pictures. 

A second picture, called “Our Ladye of Good 
Children,” was likewise unhung, as also a portrait 
of Shakespeare. His large picture of Chaucer, though 
considered worthy to be hung and unable to be skyed, 
had its handsome frame discarded, and only a narrow 
flat left, surely a trial to an artist. Like incidents 
follow, such as his “ Christ Washing Peter’s Feet ” 
being almost skyed, his “‘ Baa Lambs” put in the 
octagon room—gall and bitterness to an artist’s 
soul—small pictures turned out on account of the 
glass which the frame-maker forgot to remove, and 
so forth. In fact, no official recognition coming 
from any quarter, it gradually became evident to 
the artist—when as many as thirty-five years ago, 
he being then over thirty-three years of age, his 
works began to attract the attention of various 
collectors—that the safest course was to withdraw 
from exhibiting in the Academy, and this course 
begun in self-defence has since become a_ habit. 
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Although the general body as early as 1847 were 
opposed to the young innovator, there were private 
individuals in that- body who recognised the rising 
genius, and were ready to extend a friendly hand. 
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and always found the same interest. At last, in 
March, 1848, his studies in the Academy drawing 
school becoming distasteful to him, he inquired by 
letter if the artist in question would receive him 





ROMEO AND JULIET. 


(From the Painting by Ford Madox Erovn.) 


In the meanwhile, however, a very young aspirant 
in art and poetry had discovered, as early as the 
second cartoon exhibition, what the magnates of art 
failed to recognise or acknowledge. He was struck 
by the style in drawing and the poetry in thought of 
certain cartoons in Westminster Hall, and for a few 
years he searched from gallery to gallery, not failing 
to look near the ceiling for work by the same hand, 


as his pupil, mentioning that he was an Academy 
student, and referring to the works. of Brown by 
which he had been attracted. To avoid being the 
subject of a hoax, Madox Brown went to Dante Ros- 
setti’s house, but the first glance at the author of the 
letter showed earnestness and an ardent poetic nature. 
On the other hand, there was surprise at not finding 
an elderly neglected artist, for such had Rossetti 
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pictured him. A young man was found not so much 
older than himself—some seven years—one who had 
little of the student’s affectations left; for life as 
well as the few extra years had made its mark on 
him. He henceforth could be not only the desired 
master but a friend, and this friendship never failed 
whenever sympathy or aid was needed in the vary- 
ing changes of life on either hand. The master’s 
part, indeed, was confined to Rossetti being allowed 
when he would from that day to work in his 
friend's studio, Brown believing in the foreign rule 
that knowledge of art is not a commercial product. 
When genius meets genius it is naturally like flint 
and steel ; we cannot yet wholly calculate the thought 
waves of the world showing how mind is allied to 
mind. But we have at least traced the artist’s moral 
and intellectual career up to this meeting, showing 
the various influences which in him had led to the 
style of art from which he has never swerved, as 
exemplified in the pictures turned out of the Academy 
early in 1847 and subsequent years. 

At the period which we had previously reached, 
when Madox Brown ceased to send to the Academy, 
about 1855, he fortunately met his first art “patrons ;” 
for by this time the property which he had inherited 
was gradually diminishing, and the artist had already 
contracted a second marriage some years before, and 
a little girl was followed, in 1855, by the birth of 
the artist’s first son, known later as Oliver Madox 
Brown, the artist-novelist. From this time forward 
the painter began to sell his works, and though no 
brilliant success could be boasted of from the point 
of view of fabulous prices—picture-dealers naturally 
being shy of those who, so to speak, are undecorated 
by academic or such like honour. Nevertheless, 
private collectors in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, all of whom it may be said are distinguished 

_as centres of taste, have acquired his works for their 
galleries or houses, leaving none but unfinished com- 
missioned pictures in the artist’s studio up to the 
present time. Still, as we can imagine, there have 
been periods of great anxiety when, but for property 
to mortgage or otherwise dispose of, historic art in 
England, as far as this artist was concerned, would 
have stood apoor chance. But to return from private 
to public biography. 

Prior to the birth of his first son various works 
had been executed, a catalogue of which would be 
out of place, and details would be too lengthy. I 
may mention, however, his “ Wycliff Reading his 
Translation of the Bible to John of Gaunt;” 
his “Christ Washing Peter’s Feet,” perhaps one 
of the favourites with the public, if the few who 
had seen this artist’s pictures—except for the Man- 
chester Art Treasure and Jubilee Exhibitions—can 
be called public. I may here call special attention 
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to the Christs of Madox Brown, and much of in- 
terest might be written on this subject were there 
space. This artist’s conception of Christ is not of 
the effeminate servile class, but of the manly, dig- 
nified order; one who does not feel that work for 
his fellow-creatures, however humble, is degrading. 
‘‘ Effeminate ” has only been here used as an epithet, 
not as a type of woman, who ought to carry out 
the ewig weibliche, and be with man in “ the image 
of God,” the shrine of purity, force, and intellect. 
What this artist’s ideas of Christ are may be read, 
in the language that all may read, on the faces in 
the numerous designs and pictures he has executed. 
Among other works begun and designed before this 
period was the “ Last of England.” ‘This picture, 
the design and many qualities of which are shown in 
the frontispiece, was first conceived during a visit to 
Gravesend in 1851, whither Madox Brown went to 
wish God-speed to his friend Woolner, thesculptor, then 
leaving England for Australia. As Madox Brown’s 
thoughts were then turned towards a visit to India, 
the subject of this picture came to him, and the 
thought was realised in art instead of fact; and he 
represented himself and his wife, with their little baby, 
as emigrants taking their last sorrowful look at their 
native Jand. The wife’s eyes are full of tears, but 


the man has the determined look of one who will not 
have life a failure wherever duty or fate may lead him. 
They are oblivious of the turmoil around, nor does 


the drizzling spray affect the small family, protected, 
as they are, by umbrella and tarpaulin. The atmo- 
spheric effect is well realised, the picture having 
been all painted in the open air to ensure the truth 
of light and carry out the artist’s idea of art. The 
truth of art thus realised keeps all the subordinate 
figures and details in their proper places, yet each 
person and detail when examined will be found to 
have its meaning and raison d’étre. There are no 
bouche-trous in this artist’s work. The picture, 
three years in hand, went on simultaneously with 
other work, as Cromwell on his farm, called “St. 
Ives, 1636.” This work, painted large much later, 
is one of the artist’s most characteristic realisations, 
showing the poetry of atmospheric effect in sky, 
landscape, and every detail. You breathe in the 
absorbing thoughts of the hero, who for the time is 
oblivious of all outward things. This was designed 
with much else during the artist’s residence at 
Hampstead. Here likewise his picture of “ Work,’* 
also an open-air effect, showing work in all its stress 
in the heat of the midday sun, was designed and 
partly painted in the Heath Street. 

The completion of “The Last of England” at 
Finchley occurred in 1855, soon after the birth of 
Oliver Brown: it may be said to mark the commence- 

* See “THe Macazine or Art,” 1888, p. 165.—Enrtoxr. 
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HUMPHREY CHETHAM’S LIFE-DREAM. 


(From the Fresco in the Manchester Town Hall, by Ford Madox Brown.) 


ment of tne period of the artist’s disposing of his 
pictures regularly, as the picture-dealer, Mr. White, 
purchased it in that year with other works. During 
the next ten years—in the course of which a second 
son, Arthur Gabriel, was born (who only reached 
his tenth month in July, 1857, when his sister saw 
for the first time her father shaken as a leaf)—art- 
work which would require a catalogue proceeded, till, in 
1865, Madox Brown, on the completion of his paint- 
ing of “ Work,” determined to exhibit his various 
pictures. These were lent for the purpose by the 
owners, and the annotated catalogue written by the 
artist tells of the fifty paintings and other works 
exhibited. The exhibition, held at a gallery in 
Piccadilly, and arranged entirely by the artist, failed 
to pay its expenses completely, chiefly, it was thought 
by him, through his giving up advertising, not 
relishing the extortion of the contractors. How- 
ever, it had the desired effect of attracting some 
picture collectors, and this counterbalanced the 
deficit. Many fine articles, which bore their fruit, 
were written on the pictures, while the more or less 
captious ones remain among undone or forgotten 
things. Carlyle was one of the more frequent 
visitors at the exhibition, and wrote a characteristic 
letter to the artist, asking for a separate season 
ticket for his wife, who he said was still more enter- 
prising. He had sat to the artist for his portrait in 
the picture of “ Work,” and so was justified in his 
request. 

The period following this exhibition has produced 
fresh work for future catalogues, showing the artist 
in the ease of his maturity. The careful finish and 


observation of former years have given a mastery to 
the style, so that any former want of harmony in colour 
was obviated, and the artist (always a colourist, as 
shown in his early style when following the old 
masters in effect) now gave the beauty of moonlight 
in the “ Corsair ;” sunlight in the “ Widow’s Son ; ” 
sombre light in the parting of Foscari and his wife 
in the dungeon in Venice ; early dawn in the part- 
ing scene from “ Romeo and Juliet.” And here the 
illustration calls for a few remarks, and perhaps as 
space is limited I cannot do better than translate 
from a French contemporary, the Gazette de France, 
founded in 1631, as to cite English writers would be 
invidious. The critic Dancourt, among other remarks 
in a long article throughout full of the highest en- 
thusiasm, writes :—“ The masterpiece (for to that I 
go straight at first) is the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ of Mr. 
Madox Brown. Who is Mr. Madox Brown? He 
is just a painter who has enriched not only his day, 
but I may say his age, with an incomparable type, 
the emanation of the very genius of Shakespeare 
himself.” He continues—after seeking in vain among 
the many representations of Juliet for the Juliet of 
Shakespeare, as grand as, but purer than, the classic 
Helen—“ Turning over the pages of M. Chesneau, 
and coming on the Juliet of Madox Brown, I felt 
for the first time that Shakespeare had at last 
been understood. It is the loftiest, the most admir- 
able interpretation of Shakespeare ever conceived 
by artist, poet, painter, or sculptor.” Thus and 
much more wrote the critic in 1885; and then his 
words were to be heard no more on this or on any 
other subject, for death soon after set his mark and 
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seal on him, as on others who had formerly in 
England written eloquently and consistently for art 
as exemplified by this artist. Not that the dead 
alone have been eloquent in his cause : but it has been 
a sad fact in the history of art-criticism in England 
that many rising enthusiasts have perished in the 
early part of their career. 

Perhaps the next period of art work may be 
said to commence with the commissions for the 
frescoes for the Manchester Town Hall. Ten of 
them have now been executed, and the others are in 
progress. This grand and extensive work takes in 
the history of Manchester, or it might be said of 
England, beginning as it does with the invasion of 
the Romans. Here we have civilisation in its grandest 
type of an Agricola conquering and directing the 
barbarian natives. The cold bleak atmosphere of 
the north is contrasted with the south by the slight 
shudder of the lady, the Roman wife, who accom- 
panies her husband with her child; and with these 
we see the Irwell flowing as now, but uncon- 
taminated, before the blue Derbyshire hills. The past 
world and the present, with thoughts of the future, 
come before us in such a work—not a small point 
in the history of civilisation. Mr. Rhead is now 
engaged on an etching (the first of a series from 
the Town Hall frescoes) of this picture of ‘“ The 
Romans at Mancunium.” It will serve as a 
companion to the masterly plate which he has 
already produced from Madox Brown’s composition 
of “ Sardanapalus ” (from Byron’s tragedy). Dan- 


court writes of ancther of these frescoes, “The 
Expulsion of the Danes,” that this work “ finally de- 
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clares in Mr. Madox Brown a true master.” ‘hese 
paintings commenced not long after the great 
shock of Mr. Brown’s life, in the death of his son 
Oliver at the age of nineteen in 1874, of whose re- 
putation, formed so early, his father had just reason 
to be proud, and to hope much: but he passed 


“Where leaf of rose 
And leaf of laurel goes.” 


Simultaneously with this arduous work, which 
left little time on his hands, Mr. Madox Brown exe- 
cuted the last labour of love for his friend Rossetti, 
who died in 1882. His own precarious health at the . 
time, and the great stress of work in Manchester, 
prevented his being with him in the last minutes, 
or at his funeral; but he gave many days to the 
careful and beautiful design of the Irish cross monu- 
ment on his grave at Birchington-on-Sea, and many 
subsequent weeks on the alto relief for the foun- 
tain memorial erected on the Thames Embankment. 
This head is a typical monumental portrait: it 
shows the painter-poet as in moments of inspiration, 
at no particular year of his life, nor with any par- 
ticular domestic or social expression, but as his friend 
knew him, and could appreciate him, and ds posterity 
has a right to see its poets represented. 

I would fain linger on this subject, but I have 
already overrun my space. Mr. Brown’s Town Hall 
frescoes have brought him to the present time, 
some of the compositions still remaining to be ex- 
ecuted. This fact, and the presence of other im- 
portant works in progress in his studio, show that 
his work is not done. 








THE ROMANS AT MANCUNIUM. 


(From the Fresco in the Manchester Town Hall, by Ford Madox Brown. 


Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND: ITS DEVELOPMENT.—I. 


By C. N. WILLIAMSON. 


; EFORE entering upon the history of The Ldlus- 
trated London News, the first English news- 

paper which made illustrations its chief attraction, a 
few words at least must be said about The National 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


(From a Drawing by Thackeray, in “ The National Standurd.” 
May 4th, 1833.) 


Standard, a newspaper possessing peculiar interest on 
account of Thackeray’s connection with it. Just be- 


fore the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, there was 


a systematic war against the Newspaper Stamp Act. 
Numbers of unstamped, and therefore illegal papers, 


were issued with the avowed object of challenging 


the authorities to a conflict. Of these prints, Henry 


Hetherington’s Poor Man’s Guardian was the most 

famous ; but contemporary with it, there were other 
3 I iy d 

papers of a non-political character, such as Chambers’s 


Edinburgh Journal, Charles Knight’s Penny Maga- 
cine, and The National Omnihus.. The National Om- 
nibus was a penny paper, edited during the years 
1831 and 1832 by F. W. N. Bayley, sometimes 
called “ Omnibus” Bayley, and sometimes “ Alpha- 
bet” Bayley on account of his many initials—both 
nicknames being used to distinguish him from 
his better-known brother, Thomas Haynes Bayley, 
novelist, dramatist, and song-writer. That Thackeray 


was acquainted with F. W. N. Bayley there is no 
doubt, but there is no evidence that Thackeray 
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contributed to Ze National Omuibus. Towards the 
end of 1832, The National Omnibus died an untimely 
death, and from its ashes sprang The National 
Standard and Journal of Literature, Science, Music, 
Theatricals, and the Fine Arts (London: Thomas 
Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard), the first number 
appearing on January 5th, 1833. It was a weekly 
journal, again edited by F. W. N. Bayley, and 
published at twopence. Very early in the career of 
the new paper, Thackeray became a constant con- 
tributor, not only of verses and articles, but also of 
sketches, which, slight as they are, show the touch of 
the humourist, and much of the spirit of his maturer 
illustrations of his own text. In the eighteenth 


number (May 4th, 1833) appear some verses on 
Louis Philippe—the first contribution which can be 
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BRAHAM THE SINGER. 


(From a Drawing by Thackeray, in “ The National Standard.”) 


positively identified as from Thackeray’s pen. The 


lines begin— 
“ Here is Louis Philippe, the great Roi des Francais, 
(Roi de France is no longer the phrase of the day :) 
His air just as noble, his mien as complete, 
His face as majestic, his breeches so neat,” 
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and accompanying them is a caricature portrait of 
the French king. ‘This, the earliest illustration that 
‘ean be traced from Thackeray’s pen, is here repro- 
duced for the first time, as far as my knowledge 
goes, since its original appearance in Zhe Natvonal 
Standard fifty-six years ago. 
With the next number Thack- 
eray, it is supposed, assumed the 
editorship, and later he also 
became the owner of the paper. 
In No. 19 he drew a caricature 
of Braham the singer (repro- 
duced on p. 297), accompanying 
it by a sonnet parodied from 
Wordsworth, and beginning— 


“ Say not that Judah’s harp hath lost its 
tone, 
Or that no bard hath found it where it 
hung, 
Broken and lonely, voiceless and un- 
strung, 
Beside the sluggish streams of Babylon; 
Sloman repeats the strains his fathers 


sng, ‘ 4 x ‘ (From a Drawing by Thackeray, in “The National 
And J —_ s burning lyre is Braham’s Standard,” June 8th, 1833.) 
own,’ 


In explanation of the allusion to Sloman, Thack- 
eray appends the following note, Wordsworthian in 
expression, but distinctly un-Wordsworthian in sen- 
timent: “It is needless to speak of this eminent 
vocalist and improvisatore. He nightly delights a 
numerous and respectable audience at the Cider- 
cellar ; and while on this subject, I cannot refrain 
from mentioning the kindness of Mr. Evans, the 
worthy proprietor of that establishment. N.B.—A 
table Whéte every Friday. W. Wordsworth.” 

Thackeray’s subsequent contributions to Zhe Na- 
tional Standard were a sketch, with verses, of N. M. 
Rothschild, and another sketch, also with verses, of 
A. Bunn—the Bunn of Covent Garden whom Macready 
so mercilessly thrashed. In the number for June 
8th, 1833, he published “ Love in Fetters : a Totten- 
ham Court Road Ditty,” with the refrain— 

“Twas at the back 
Of the Tabernac, 
In Tottenham Court Road.” 

The sketch which illustrated these verses is re- 
produced above. This early and little-known con- 
nection of Thackeray with illustrated journalism 
appears to me peculiarly interesting; and that a 
youth of only twenty-two should edit such a paper, 
draw such excellent sketches, and write such skilful 
verse and vigorous prose isamazing. At the beginning 
of the next year (1834) the title of the paper was 
changed to Zhe National Standard and Literary Re- 
presentatire, and the price was raised to threepence. 
The change does not seem, however, to have benefited 
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the journal, for in February, 1834, it suddenly col- 
lapsed. Shortly afterwards Thackeray became con- 
nected with Zhe Constitutional, and further it is at 
present unnecessary to follow him, though his name 
will again occur in these articles as a contributor, 
much later, to The Pictorial 
Times. 

The foundation of The Illus- 
trated London News in 1842 
marked the beginning of a new 
era in the history of the illus- 
trated press in England. In 
previous articles I showed that 
the Mercurius Civicus, published 
during the Civil War, was the 
origin of the illustrated press. I 
noted its gradual progress, and 
recorded the repeated attempts 
to add interest to newspapers 
by publishing engravings of im- 
portant events of the day. These 
early illustrations were often 
stupid and usually vulgar. The 
element of art was entirely 
absent. The greatest newspaper 
successes in the way of illustrations were won on the 
oceasions of great crimes, which stirred the brutish 
instincts of the population, such as the murder of 
Mr. Weare by Thurtell, the killing and mutilation 
of his victim by the ruffian Greenacre, and the mur- 
der of the Indian boy. Indirectly it was the affair 
of Greenacre which led, oddly enough, to the foun- 
dation of The Idlustrated London News. The story 
is curious, and known to few now living. In a 
preceding article,* allusion was made to The Weekly 
Chronicle. The first number of this paper appeared 
on September 18th, 1836. It was published at 
threepence, and illustration of the news of the day 
was to be one of its special features. It began by 
giving an engraving of a balloon ascent at Vauxhall 
Gardens, but soon abandoned such ordinary subjects 
for the representation of crime. The proprietor of 
the paper was Mr. Frederick Marriott, an inveterate 
and oversanguine schemer. Under his management 
The Weekly Chronicle glutted the country with horrid 
wood-cuts concerning all the great crimes of the day, 
surpassing itself at the time of Greenacre, when it 
gave pictures of “the head of the murdered woman 
as preserved in spirits in Paddington Workhouse,” 
“the room where the horrible mutilation was com- 
mitted,” and “ the osier-bed in Cold Harbour Lane 
where the legs were found.” Needless to say, these 
disgusting prints found a ready sale, and The Weekly 
Chronicle boasted that during their publication its cir- 
culation rose to 130,000. This fact was not unnoticed 

* «THe MaGazine or Art,” 1889, p. 176. 
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by one Herbert Ingram, ashrewd newsvendor of Not- 
tingham, who found that there was a much more 
eager demand for London news when it was illustrated. 

Born at Boston, in Lincolnshire, on the 27th 
of May, 1811, Herbert Ingram was educated at 
a charity school in that town, and was afterwards 
apprenticed to a newsagent and printer. He was a 
man of energy, perseverance and resource; and his 
apprenticeship over, he went to London, where he 
worked for two years as a journeyman printer. At 
the end of that time he went to Nottingham, where 
he set up in business as a printer and newsagent. 
His ingenuity is shown by the fact that he was the 
inventor of Parr’s life-pill. Mr. Ingram was at one 
time agent for Morrison's pills, of which he sold large 
quantities, but owing to a money dispute the supply 
of pills was stopped. To recoup himself for this loss, 
he determined to have a pill of his own, and thus 
was Parr’s life-pill launched upon its honourable 
career. When Mr. Ingram had made £1,000 by 
his invention he went to London, and continued 
business at Crane Court, Fleet Street. Here he 
started “Old Moore’s Almanack” to advertise the 
new pill, and very conscientiously has the aged 
prophet fulfilled his duty ever since. 

Some months after he came to London, Mr. 
Ingram met Marriott. In The Weekly Chronicle 
was engulfed as much of his wife’s money as he 
could prevail on her trustees to place at his disposal, 
and the ever-sanguine Marriott was looking out 
for another capitalist. The idea of a new paper was 
broached. Mr. Ingram hesitated to risk the money 
which the pill had brought him. Yet he remem- 
bered well the enormous sale, five years before, of 
those numbers of The Weekly Chronicle which con- 
tained the Greenacre pictures, and his thoughts 
turned towards a kind of illustrated police gazette. 
Many were the consultations, and many were the 
bottles of port consumed in the old Cock Tavern in 
Fleet Street, before Zhe Illustrated London News 
saw the light. As Mr. Marriott’s connection with 
Mr. Ingram was severed before the new paper came 
out, I may here add a word as to his subsequent 
career. Meeting with other capitalists, funds were 
raised to start a dismal paper called The Death 
Warrant, a print with a skull and cross-bones for its 
heading, and with a black border round each page. 
Subsequently he issued The Railway Bell, and finally 
‘Chat, after the collapse of which he went to Cali- 
fornia, where he started a bank. At one time he 


was an enthusiast on aérial navigation, and he 
induced several to believe that his aéro-plane had 
solved the problem. 

To Mr. Henry Vizetelly, the well-known pub- 
lisher, is due the credit of persuading Mr. Ingram to 
modify his project of an illustrated police gazette 
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in favour of a paper which should deal with other 
subjects beside crime. Even at that time Mr. 
Vizetelly had had considerable journalistic and ar- 
tistic experience. His connection with the illustrated 
press dates from the time of the Queen’s coronation, 
when he made sketches for Ze Observer both inside 
and outside Westminster Abbey. From his earliest 
boyhood Mr. Henry Vizetelly has lived in the odour 
of literature. His father was the originator of that 
well-known work, “The Boy’s Own Book ;” and under 
the name of “Rigdum Funnidos” he wrote the 
letterpress for “‘ The Comic Almanac,” which George 
Cruikshank illustrated with such skill. Before Mr. 
Herbert Ingram came to London, there had already 
been some business relationship between the two 
men, for Mr. Vizetelly had engraved for Mr. Ingram 
certain curious drawings depicting probably quite 
imaginary incidents in the life of Old Parr. These 
drawings were: the early work of that great artist Sir 
John (then Mr.) Gilbert, and they were used by Mr. 
Ingram to illustrate the advertisements by means of 
which the new pill was to be puffed. The curious in 
such matters will be interested to know that all the 
drawings in the little pamphlet entitled “The Extra- 
ordinary Life and Times of Thomas Parr” (a pam- 
phlet still issued by the firm by whom the pill busi- 
ness was subsequently purchased) are from the ver- 
satile and imaginative pencil of one of the greatest of 
modern English draughtsmen. It is highly probable 
that some of the early drawings in “Old Moore’s 
Almanack ” are also from the same accomplished 
hand. 

In projecting the new paper the idea of the 
illustrated police gazette was at last abandoned, the 
scope of the journal was enlarged, and it was decided 
to make it a general illustrated newspaper. The pro- 
spectus was written by Mr. Vizetelly, and the first 
editor was the same Mr. F. W. N. Bayley who 
had previously edited Ze National Omnibus and The 
National Standard. The business management of the 
paper was naturally safe in the hands of Mr. Ingram 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. Nathaniel Cooke, whose 
wide experience as printers and newsvendors had 
exactly fitted them to carry to success such an enter- 
prise as this. The first number was issued on May 
14th, 1842. The paper was printed at 10, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, and published at 320, Strand. 
The well-known heading, representing London from 
the Thames, with the Lord Mayor’s procession in 
state-barges passing up the river, appeared in the 
first number, and has been continued, with but slight 
modifications, ever since. The first engraving in 
the first number is “A View of the Conflagra- 
tion of Hamburg from the Alster,” and concerning 
this block a curious story is told. The fire was 
a very serious one, lasting several days. ‘‘ Special 
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artists” in these early days of newspaper enter- 
prise were scarcely known. Mr. Ingram wanted a 
picture of the fire in his first number, and, as we 
have seen, he was a man of resource. Somewhere 
was found a block of the city of Hamburg. The 
paper had to go to press almost immediately. There 
was time, however, for the engravers to cut flames 
and rolling clouds of smoke all over the sky. ‘The 
thing was done, and there was the picture of Ham- 
burg on fire. It was in such ways as this (it were 
absurd to disguise the fact) that most of the “ news” 
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of that paper—says of Sir John Gilbert : “ He it was 
who first gave a distinctive character to the illus- 
tration of news. He seemed to possess an inborn 
knowledge of the essentials of newspaper art, and 
could express by a few freely drawn lines and touches 
the hurried movement of street crowds, or the state 
and dignity of court ceremonies. Whether he had to 
draw a knight in armour, or a gentleman in a paletdt, 
he did it in a way exactly suited to rapid engraving 
and printing. The feeling which, in his pictures, 
makes him delight in battlefields, blazoned banners, 





A VIEW OF THE CONFLAGRATION OF HAMBURG FROM THE ALSTER. 


(Reproduced from the First Number of “The Tlustrated London News,” by permission of the Proprietors.) 


work was produced in the early numbers of The 
Illustrated London News. 

The idea of applying art to the production of illus- 
trated papers was even yet but glimmering in the 
minds of men. Accordingly we find all the early num- 
bers of The Illustrated London News were very poorly 
illustrated. Most of the cuts were crudely designed, 
and engraved by mere journeymen wood-choppers. 
Artists and engravers of note, while freely employing 
their talents in book-illustration, had not yet come 
to think it worth their while to draw for the “ picture- 
papers.” To Sir John Gilbert, however, The Illus- 
trated London News owed very much of its early 
success. Mr. Mason Jackson—now, and for many 
years past, the esteemed head of the art-department 


velvet and gold, makes his drawings on wood brilliant 
in handling, and always picturesque.” Invaluable 
indeed were these qualities of rapid and flawless draw- 
ing, combined with a vivid imagination, to the proprie- 
tor of The Illustrated London News. The paper was 
timed to appear during the week of the Queen’s 
famous fancy-dress ball at Buckingham Palace, and 
the pictures of this ball were drawn by Sir John 
Gilbert from such scraps of information as were 
published from time to time by the daily papers con- 
cerning the dresses that were to be worn. At the 
same time wars were going on in China and Afghan- 
istan, and to illustrate these was a matter of great 
difficulty. Illustrated books of travel from which to 
take suggestions for costumes, scenery, &c., were not 
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nearly so numerous as they are now; and in the 
early days of the illustrated press, publishers of books 
were jealously on the look-out for any infringement 
of copyright. Mr. John Murray (Byron’s Murray) 
prophesied that Zhe Illustrated London News would 
largely interfere with the sale of books. But 
Sir John Gilbert was equal to all emergencies. 
Messengers used to be despatched to his house at 
Blackheath, with a wood-block and a newspaper 
cutting, describing the subject to be drawn. The 
boy would be told to take a walk on the heath for an 
hour or so, and cn returning at the appointed time 
the block was always ready. It was magnificent ; 
but it was not illustrated journalism. If any very 
important event happened in London, or in the 
provinces, an artist would sometimes be sent to make 
a sketch of the place, and pick up whatever informa- 
tion he could on the spot; but, generally speaking, 
most provincial news of the second importance, and 
all foreign events, were dealt with in the way I have 
described. Perhaps the most extraordinary display of 
Sir John Gilbert’s powers of rapid work was made on 
the breaking out of the Revolution in Paris in 1848. 
On this occasion was published the first double 
number of Zhe Illustrated London News, and it is 
said that ten or twelve of the sixteen pages of engrav- 
ings were all drawn by Sir Jobn Gilbert in two or 
three days, solely from the descriptions given in the 
daily papers. A French artist who happened to be 
in London drew three or four of the subjects, but 
these, also, were due to his own imaginative powers. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that all this is now 
changed. The greatest pains are taken by the con- 
ductors of the Jeading modern illustrated journals to 
secure accuracy in sketehes and drawings. 

The first number of The [dlustrated London News 
was a very different thing to a number of to-day. 
It was advertised as containing “thirty engrav- 
ings, price sixpence.” These thirty, however, in- 
cluded all the small headings to the news columns. 
There were sixteen printed pages, but type was 
largely used among the cuts, and page as well as 
double page engravings were rare in the earlier 
numbers. The last engraving in the first number 
showed an endless vista of sandwich men carrying 
boards advertising the new publication. There would 
seem to be a touch of exaggeration in the drawing ; 
but it is almost literally true. An enormous number 
of men were sent to parade the streets, each carrying 
on his board one letter forming part of the announce- 
ment. They paraded at the Bank of England, and 
when they were all in line they stretched entirely 
round the Bank. Advertisements of this kind were 
the delight of Mr. Ingram. Mr. Lionel Brough, 
who in his early days occupied a junior post in the 
office of the paper, tells me that the proprietor once 
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had the idea of buying an elephant, plastering it over 
with advertisements, and turning it loose. Besides 
pictures of the fire at Hamburg and the Queen’s 
fancy-dress ball, there were in the first number 
fashion-plates, some small humorous cuts, illustra- 
tions of police-court cases (for which work Alfred 
Forrester was specially engaged), two engravings 
from a book which was reviewed, and portraits of 
the Queen and the Prince Consort. 

The second number opens with one of those 
grandiloquent manifestoes on “Our Principles” 
which were the commonplaces of the able editors 





STRAWBERRY HILL AND HORACE WALPOLE. 


(Reproduced by permission from the Second Number of “ The 
IUustrated London Nevws.”) 


of the day. In the way of pictures there were 
illustrations of ‘ Waghorn’s Overland Route for 
India,” and “Strawberry Hill and Horace Walpole,” 
illustrating the great sale which had just then taken 
place. It is evident that the proprietor was still 
hankering after his idea of the police gazette, for 
there.is a strong taint of criminal horror about the 
paper, and a portrait of Daniel Good, the murderer, ap- 
pears on one of the pages. The reports of police cases 
were copious, and in the advertisement columns was 
an announcement of the benefits to be derived from 
the free use of Parr’s life-pills. In No. 3 there is a 
portrait of the Queen with the Prince of Wales in 
her arms, evidently drawn by Sir John Gilbert ; and 
in No. 4 are illustrations of the attack on the Queen 
by Francis. With the publication of No. 19 the 
office was removed to 198, Strand, where it has ever 
since remained. 
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Tbe Wife. 
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WVHERE roseleaf shadow covers her 
breast, 

Lightly breathing, and midsummer beams 

Divide the rosy porch, ber dreams 

Are happy lifelong toil and rest. 

Now Willie's scythe in fields away 

Fells the completed crop of bay, 

And, flashing in, at every pass 

Sings hissing thro’ the falling grass. 
Blown hither from the spacious glade, 
She hears his whetstone on the blade 
Playing that old familiar tune 

Our English mowers ever made 

The music of the month of Fune. 

Now havened cool in flowery hedge, 
Their drinking-horns filled to the brim, 
In wholesome ale the comrades pledge ! 
Successive swathes lie close and trim 
Glimmering and lessening in the sun, 
And well they know the work begun 
Must stretch threefold ere day be done. 


Her Willie from the flaming West 

In sunlight clad will reappear 

With lordly strides; as when at morn 
Passing, as to another sphere, 





(Poem by Thomas Woolner, R.A. Drawing by Margaret I. Dicksee. Engraved by Jonnard.) 




















He left ber lonely, not forlorn, 
Watching him from their sheltered nest. 

He will return; for tho the land 
Claims fast bis sinewed strength, bis heart's 
Responsive chord, attuned to home, 

Holds converse there in silent speech, 
And nerves to speed bis hardened hand; 
And thro the sweltering day imparts 
Bright pictures, while his fancies roam, 
Of duties tended, following each 

By sequence sure, in orderly 

Exact and sweet monotony. 

How soon will those stretched arms enclose 
The great strong joy that guards ber life! 
Who vows bis ever-welcoming wife 
Blushes more radiant than the rose; 
And whose soft voice he ranks above 
The note of thrush, or murmuring dove 
That in the lofty elms hard by 
Coos love’s contentment tenderly. 

His words are few, but each one 

sweet 
As breath of unseen violet ; 





Or sun-warmed scented mignonette. 
Then stretches he bis limbs to feel 
The blessedness of perfect rest, 

And notes fresh dainties for a treat 
Adorn bis cleanly evening meal: 
Selecting portions of the best 

She piles bis plate, pours out bis tea; 
Then spreads the labour of the bee 
On wholesome bread; telling him she 
Oft heard his scythe’s sharp, regular, 
Clear ringing from the fields afar ; 
And how her feet could scarce refrain 
From bearing ber to him again! 


T. Woo.ner. 












(Drawn by Margaret I. Dicksee. Engraved by Jonnard.) 











“ Athwart that weary wilderness of thorns 
Flashed from her motion splendour like the morn’s, 
And from her presence life was radiated 


(From the Painting by W, B. Richmond, A.R.A. 
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Through the grey earth, and branches bare and dead ; 
So that her way was paved and roofed above 
With flowers as soft as thoughts of budding love.” 
SHELLEY’s “ Epipsychidion.” 
Engraved by C. Carter.) 


NEW GALLERY. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


N the days when the Grosvenor Gallery was _re- 
presentative of all that was most original and 
most unorthoJoxically esthetic in art-—when, in short, 
it was simply “greenery yallery ” according to the 
jargon of a decade ago—those who were most truly 
interested in the artistic movements of the day were 
accustomed to fix their eyes on the Bond Street 
Gallery if they would see the very latest edition of 
British painting. All True Believers in the coming 
of the Messiah of Art worshipped at the shrine 
consecrated by Sir Coutts Lindsay to the muse of 
Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. Strudwick, Mr. Watts, and 
the rest of the chosen and earnest band; yet although 
he came not, but tarried, those artists I have men- 
tioned, aided by others no less sincere, succeeded in 
opening the eyes of the multitude tv the beauties of 
the non-academic side of art on the one hand, and 
on the other to the great principles of “Art for Art’s 
sake,” “ for Man’s sake,” and “ for Paint’s sake ”— 
principles which at other institutions had in great 
part come to be swallowed up in the idea of “ Art for 
Position’s sake” and “ Money’s sake.” That idea, 
crystallised in the public mind, the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery dispelled with wonderful quickness, though not 
.without drawing upon itself a certain amount of 


ridicule from the vulgar and unthinking. But on 
an evil day the policy of the gallery began to change, 
not suddenly, but gradually ; until instead of being 
an eclectic exhibition delightful alike to the artist and 
the conversationist of repute it became more and. 
more a nursery to the Academy; its annual display 
differing in but, few particulars, save in extent, from 
the average collection at Burlington House. 

It was at this juncture that other circumstances 
supervened, and in the result the New Gallery was 
reared, and forthwith attracted to its marble self in 
Regent Street the group of artists whose work had 
given peculiar distinction to the Grosvenor, besides 
many others of first-class rank besides. It therefore 
was not surprising that the first two annual exhi- 
bitions were of almost unexampled strength and 
beauty—strong in artistic support, and, what is more 
to the purpose, strong in artistic accomplishment. 
The New Gallery has thus come to be in a sense 
regarded, if I may be permitted the definition, as the 
Holy of Holies of ssthetie expression—the vernal 
home par excellence of all that is most refined, most 
delicately original, and most exquisite and charming 
in the productions of the season. If, therefore, thie 
directors are startled by the almost unanimous opinion 
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that the New Gallery is this year not up to its former 
average, they must take comfort in the knowledge 
that this is in reality a back-handed compliment—a 
tribute to the high standard they had themselves set 
up and taught us to expect. 

If we look around us at the art-harvest of the 
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comprise the cream of the collection ; for the sub- 
ject-painting, though not without variety and meri- 
torious achievement, is not of such a quality as 
a whole as to make any particular impression on 
the visitor, or to render the exhibition at all remark- 
able in relation to those which have gone before. 





DEW-DRENCHED FURZE, 


(From the Painting by Sir Everett Millais, Bart., R.A., in the New Gallery.) 


year as displayed in all the galleries, we find that 
this falling-off is indeed owing, not to the waning of 
popularity, but to the quality of the crops—to the 
fact that very few great works, or works even ap- 
proaching greatness, have been produced during the 
past six months, and that but a very small propor- 
tion of these have found their way to Regent Street. 

The departments of portraiture and landscape, 
to omit sculpture for the moment, unquestionably 

655 


The absence of Mr. Burne-Jones is keenly felt, for 
although his several studies exhibited in the baleony 
are full of those beauties of draughtsmanship and 
tenderness which constitute his principal charm, 
and all the merits attendant on his method of 
work, it is on his brush more than on any other 
artist’s that the New Gallery depends for its chief 
success and distinction. His disciple, Mr. Strud- 
wick, is by himself not strong enough to stand 
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in the breach, but his “ Gentle Music of a By-gone 
Day” is perhaps the best thing he has ever given 
us. (See p. 311.) There is, of course, no spontaneity 
about his work, and nothing whatever is left to the 
imagination ;- but the drawing is so exquisite and 
tender with all its precision, and the colour is so 
softly harmonious, that the whole has all the beauties 
of a carved aud tinted ivory panel. Mr. Strudwick’s 
art is of a very decorative sort, and judged in the 
spirit in which it was wrought it is very acceptable 
and, as our xsthetic friends would say, “ distinctly 
precious.” Other works of masterly execution are 
Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “ Eloquent Silence,” a love- 
scene in classical antiquity ; and another picture of 
his “ rose series,” entitled “In the Rose Garden.” 
The figures in the first-named picture are perhaps 
more interestingly human than in any other which 
Mr. Tadema has painted heretofore, and the specta- 
tor’s delight in the little panel is not likely to be 
diminished by the shriekings of the naturalists who 
are proclaiming against the unholy introduction of 
a magnificent plant of the Clematis Jackmanni— 
which was only “ invented” by Mr. Jackman in 
1855. What does such an anachronism matter so 
long as the rich violet of the blossom harmonises 
splendidly with the brilliant blue of the southern 
sky ?—and in a manner, too, such as few living 
painters could hope to rival? Literature in art is 
bad enough, but when it comes to botanical history 
in art, it is surely time to draw the line. 

Mr. Watts sends a pretty, soulful-eyed “ Little 
Red Riding Hood” to the support of his pathetic 
and richly-designed “ Ariadne,” which will be re- 
membered by those who visited the exhibition of his 
works in 1882. More formally decorative is Mr. 
Richmond’s large picture of “ Venus and Anchises,” 
the chief fault of which, if fault it is, lies in its 
not fitting the lines that are given it for title from 
Shelley’s “Epipsychidion. (See p. 304.) The picture 
is thoroughly representative of Mr. Richmond’s 
best manner, and shows apparently the limit to 
which he can attain in pictorial decoration. Mr. 
J. D. Batten, in the “ Waking of Brynhild,” also 
attempts the “grand style,” but it cannot be said 
that he succeeds; not nearly so well indeed as Mr. 
Kennedy with his “ Perseus and Andromeda.” The 
last-mentioned work, very ambitious in subject and 
scale, just misses being an important work, while, 
for conception, it must be placed far above Mr. 
Tuke’s picture of the same subject in the Royal 
Academy ; but the composition is awkward with all 
its ingenuity. The huge head of the dragon, now 
fast petrifying before the Gorgon’s head, fails in 
impressiveness, nor does the picture ‘“‘ come” nearly 
so well as the artist’s “Neptune” of last year. 
Mr. La Thangue repeats Mr. Fred. Hall’s experiment 
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of last. year—that of driving a horse and cart straight 
out of the picture at the spectator. Skilfully as the 
foreshortening is managed, the result is unpleasing, 
and would indeed be more so were it not that the 
picture is well painted, and the story—that of a girl 
“ Leaving Home” for service—dramatically told. 

Mr. Boughton has excelled himself in the picture 
he calls “ Winter in Brabant, Seventeenth Century,” 
in which a lady, in quaint attire, stands upon the 
snow-covered bank of a frozen lake, and tries the ice 
to see if it will bear. The picture is really a very 
beautiful study of whites of various tones and textures, 
and is executed with great taste and daintiness. 
Besides these, Mr. Bartlett’s “Healing Shrine, 
County Galway,” and Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s charming 
“ Battledore and Shuttlecock,” there is little calling 
for special attention, but the pictures by Mr. Water- 
house, Mr. Van Haanen, Mr. Weguelin, Mr. Peru- 
gini, Mr. Arthur Lemon, as well as by Miss 
Alma-Tadema and Miss Dorothy Tennant, are all of 
them fully up to the standard of their respective 
painters. 

The various methods of portraiture, as the art 
is understood and practised in England to-day, is 
thoroughly well represented in the academic as well 
as the more unconventional type of work. It is true 
that Mr. Sargent, who is usually regarded as the 
apostle of latter-day portrait-painting, provides the 
saddest of disappointments for his admirers, who 
have been looking to him to retrieve the position he 
has lately lost through his lamentable inequality in 
workmanship. To his “ Ightham Moat” I shall pre- 
sently refer when we come to consider the landscape. 
That is eccentric enough, but his “ Mrs. Comyns 
Carr” is of such a sort that fills one with surprise 
that it should be exhibited at all. Mr. Sargent is a 
man who works with astonishing ease, and who is 
possessed of extraordinary dexterity ; but that very 
dexterity has been his stumbling-block, and in this 
case the kind of facility he has shown is his fatal 
facility to fail. It would be idle to pretend that 
in this head of Mrs. Carr there is no talent ; those 
whose eyes are so trained that they can restrain them- 
selves in the presence of the subject and examine 
only the workmanship, will be constrained to own 
that this portrait is by no means the work of a 
“duffer.” But how grotesque, how unpleasant, how 
comic! How libellous on the lady whose name is 
pinned to it! Were an unlucky editor to print of 
the charming original what Mr. Sargent has painted 
of her, he would doubtless be brought without much 
ado into the presence of a round dozen of his country- 
men to answer for his temerity. It is true the 
picture is hung away ina corner; but so curious a 
work is hardly likely to escape for long the sleuth- 
hound instinct of a sensation-loving public. 
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But if Mr. Sargent has failed, Mr. Herkomer 
and Mr. Shannon have triumphed, each in his own 
way. Our youngest Academician has never painted 
a better series of male portraits than he has done 
this year, and four of them are here to prove it. 
For the last two years there had been a falling-off ; 
but the year that has seen him deliver a course of 
lectures at the University, write an elaborate opera, 
paint the scenery, act in the play, etch a few plates, 
design furniture, superintend the building of his 
house (of which he is his own architect), and control 
and conduct his large incorporated schools, and a 
dozen things else besides—that year has seen him 
paint half a score of portraits which comprise some 
of his best work. His “ Major Burke” and “ Mr. 
Cuthbert Quilter” in the Academy were, after 
their kind, hard to beat; but quite as good are his 
portraits of Mr. Thomas Hawksley, the eminent 
~ engineer; of Mr. Grierson, the railway manager ; 
and of Sir John Pender, the telegraph king. The 
last-named picture is the second portrait Professor 
Herkomer has painted of the gentleman in question, 
and is incomparably superior to that which he did 
two years since; and, besides, he has so far proved him- 
self a Post-Raphaelite Brother as generously to impart 
an added dignity to the personality of his sitter. The 
portrait of Mr. Hawksley is, perhaps, even better 
in point of characterisation, but in this case the 
artist has been at no pains to bring his power of 
idealisation to bear on the marked individuality of 
the physiognomy he has so truthfully recorded. The 
fourth portrait, that of Mr. Cawkwell, although not 
quite equal to the others, is still a work that is 
worthy of its painter’s reputation. Mr. Shannon, 
too, has never done better than his front-face, full- 
length, life-size portrait of Sir Alfred Lyall, which, 
strange to say, is quite unconventional in pose and in 
realisation, notwithstanding that it is a picture of a 
more or less ordinary gentleman in more or less 
ordinary attire. But there is an a/dure about it that 
is fine and original, which reminds me not a little of 
the “ Sir Gilbert Greenall” of Sir Everett Millais ; 
and were it not that there is a certain lack of force, 
it would be a portrait of quite exceptional excel- 
lence—a little more and it might almost have been 
“great,” as greatness goes nowadays in a mediocre 
sort of way. Mr. Shannon’s other portrait, a har- 
mony in grey and green, is a full-length of Mrs. 
Alexander Whitelaw, refined, dignified, and distin- 
guished ; still, Mr. Shannon has painted ladies better 
than this. Mr. Jacomb-Hood, too, makes his mark 


with a portrait of Mr. Rachel Alexander, which, though 
not quite so good as his “ Miss Shaw-Lefevre” in 
the Academy, is good enough to stamp him as one 
of our rising portrait-painters. Of quite a different 
order of craftsmanship is the ‘Miss MacWhirter ” 
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of Mr. Tadema. This also is original in its pose, 
the young lady standing behind a lounge, ready 
to dart into the garden. Brilliant in execution, 
luminous and transparent in colour, yet solid in 
painting, it will always occupy a place in the list of 
his best achievements. The Hon. John Collier is 
always prosaic, even in his most poetical moods ; 
but his prose was never put to better use than in his 
powerful and life-like presentiment of Mr. John 
Burns, the agitator. The head and expression are 
excellent, and the attitude thoroughly characteristic 
and full of foree. The “Study ” of a lady—who 
judging from the features is evidently not uncon- 
nected with the Huxley family—is also good ; and 
her easy pose as she lounges drowsily in her easy- 
chair is very satisfactory. But the artist’s compara- 
tive lack of colour-sense is far more manifest in this 
picture than in the other. An idealised portrait of 
the beautiful Duchess of Manchester by Professor 
Richmond is, on the other hand, luxurious in its 
colour and in the smoothness and roundness of 
the flesh-painting —a picture of which the sitter 
herself would be the last to complain. His “ Lady 
Ashburton,” though less obviously decorative, is per- 
haps the better painting. Mrs. Swynnerton paints 
the portraits of the “ Sons of W. Herringham, Esq.,” 
in her accustomed Pre-Raphaelitish manner, virile, 
but a good deal over-coloured ; Miss Blanche Jenkins 
another of a little girl, very nearly as interesting as 
her Academy picture ; Mr. La Thangue a very clever, 
matter-of-fact rendering of a fellow-brush ; Mr. 
Furze exhibits a well-painted and badly-hung portrait 
of Mrs. C. T. Abrahams; and Mr. Lockhart Bogle, 
of the Bushey School, a graceful painting of Miss 
Mary Heaton. Mr. Rudolph Lehmann’s deft pencil 
portraits of celebrities should not be overlooked. 
Marine-painting is at the present day in but very 
few hands; but those hands, happily, are dextrous, 
and inspired by highly artistic minds. Mr. Henry 
Moore has established himself at the head of this 
brilliant little band, and never fails to vindicate his 
right to the position with his brush. Only one of 
his pictures hangs in the gallery, “ A Silvery Day, 
West of the Needles,” a blue-and-white picture, 
with well-drawn and subtly-modelled waves, but is 
quite sufficient to show his power. In a different 
way Mr. Edwin Hayes is quite as able a painter, 
and one who is astonishingly equal in his work. 
His “ Hard-a-Port ” (see p. 308), a fishing-smack 
tacking near the shore, is strongly suggestive of 
the modern Dutch school of sea-painting, which, 
indeed, Mr. Hayes may in no inconsiderable measure 
claim to have influenced. His work is admirably 
truthful, and were his grey seas but as wet as Mr. 
Moore’s are, his merit would be far -nore generally 
recognised than is at present the case. As it is, his 
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reputation is assured; and I doubt. not that future 
generations will: wonder how it was that in his own 
day he, like Mr. Moore, remained officially unappre- 
ciated, till the shame of it was forced upon public 
attention. “A Breaking Wave,” by Mr. Adrian 
Stokes, is another well-observed canvas—less full of 
incident than the others, but very quiet and reti- 
cent, and alive with tender light and air. Heer 
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corn, Mr. Christie, Mr. Arthur Lemon, Mr. Laidlay, 
Mr. Waterlow, Mr. Wetherbee, and Miss Montalba 
are well up to their high average. How far Mr. 
Sargent has fallen below his, in his “ Ightham 
Moat,” need hardly be recorded. Sloppily drawn, it 
is poor in colour and disagreeable in effect, with 
such eccentricity in the execution of it that one is 
tempted to ask one’s-self if the artist is really 





HARD-A-PORT. 


(From the Painting by Edwin Hayes, R.T., in the New Gallery.) 


Mesdag’s “ Early Morning, Dutch Coast,” might 
have ranked high as an achievement had it been 
carried further. It is but a sketch—a masterly 
sketch it is true; but as it does not aim at realism 
it can hardly be weighed against the aforemen- 
tioned completed pictures. 

I have left myself but little space in which to 
speak of the landseapes—a section as strong as any 
in the exhibition ; but, in truth. with all the excel- 
lence herein displayed, there is little which stands 
out from the rest and challenges attention. Signor 
Costa and his disciples, Mr. Corbett and the rest, 
are weaker than usual, but Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
Mr. Mark Fisher, Mr. Ernest Parton, Mr. Pepper- 


serious. Painted with a masterly touch is Sir Everett 
Millais’ ‘‘ Dew-Drenched Furze” (p. 306), although 
it is well-nigh inexplicable in colour to him who has 
never witnessed at sunrise the play of light through 
the autumn-tinted bracken and “the twinkling of 
the gossamer.” But the desired effect is marvel- 
lously reproduced, while the yellow-golden haze and 
russet-brown form a strange harmony, which grows 
upon the spectator. Mr. Alfred Hunt, in_ his 
“Windsor Castle, Twilight,” has produced a master- 
piece of sentiment. The artist has not chosen the 
most favourable aspect of the vast pile, from the 
ordinary point of view of effect ; but he has invested 
it with a sense of poetry which is worth all the 














MIRROR. 


THE MEADOW 


Engraved by C. Carter.) 


(From the Painting by David Murray, in the New Gallery 
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picturesqueness that might have been obtained by 
a sacrifice of originality or feeling. Mr. Alfred 
East once more shows himself one of our very finest 
landscape-colourists. In his “ Perthshire Pastoral ” 
he has aimed at the charm of colour rather than 
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anything he has done. The very antithesis of this 
eanvas is Mr. R. W. Allan’s “ Homewards,” as 
strong as Mr. Murray’s picture is delicate, and as 
harmonious as Mr. East’s. While these young 
men and other accomplished painters such as Mr. 





THE GENTLE MUSIC OF A BY-GONE DAY. 


(From the Painting by J. M. Strudwick, in the New Gallery. By Permission of J. Dixon, Esq.) 


of form, and delightful as is the result, it must be 
confessed that the picture would have been better 
for a little more precision in drawing. 

Mr. David Murray’s “ Meadow Mirror” (see 
p- 309) cannot fail to advance the reputation of 
the young painter, who is following so closely on 
the heels of Mr. East. It is very charming and 
poetical, silvery in colour, and as well drawn as 


Padgett, Mr. Buxton Knight, go on working, we 
need not fear for the landscape art of England. Its 
future is well assured; for as the years pass on 
their work steadily improves, and while improving 
in craftsmanship, retains always the stamp of their 
own individuality in handling and sentiment. 


Norte.—To the sculpture in the gallery due attention will be 
given later on in an article on ‘“‘ The Sculpture of the Year.” 
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JOHN KAY AND 


HIS PORTRAITS. 


By J. M. GRAY. 


RT, whether it be literary or graphic art, is 
something other and higher than mere tran- 
script, than mere record. The very word implies 
that the true artist is, in the excellent old phrase, 


and most human sense—that distinguishes the pro- 
ductions of Kay. Of art, properly so called, they 
show hardly a touch. Beauty and grace, chief and 
constant aims with the true artist, seem hardly at all 





1.—JOHN KAY. 


(From the Porirait by Himself. 


a “makker.” It indicates that his function is to 
shape, mould and fashion, to deal in a lordly way 
with the actual which is his material, to conform 
“the show of things to the desires of the mind,” 
to find in all nature mere “varied stuff for better 
nature’s birth by means of art.” 

Yet in the simplest transcript, in the merest re- 
cord, there lies an exceeding value and virtue, a value 
which increases infinitely as the years pass on. 
What an interest has gathered round Pepys’s minute 
transcripts of the trivialities of his daily life and his 
ordinary entourage, around Boswell’s record of the 
wise garrulity of his ponderous hero. How thankful 
we are that some nameless sculptor carved the bust 
of Shakespeare and set it in the chancel of Stratford 
church ; that William Faithorne did veritably grave 
“ad vivum” the face of Milton. 

It is just such an antiquarian interest—using 
that rather dry and ungenial term in its kindliest 


Engraved by C. Butterworth.) 


to be sought for or desired by this Edinburgh etcher: 
indeed, what of a shaping, modifying, completing in- 
stinct is visible in his work tends in quite an opposite 
direction from these ; it manifests itself in monstrous 
exaggeration of features or limb, in the mere ungain- 
liness of broadest caricature. Yet, whatever their 
artistic defects or shortcomings, the majority of his 
prints possesses the virtue of a substantially truthful 
transcript of vanished personalities that were worthy 
of remembrance, and of curious phases of social life 
towards which some of us now and then look back 
half wistfully. 

Kay was born in 1742, the son of a mason in 
Dalkeith, near Edinburgh. His father dying when 
he was six years of age, he was sent to live with a 
relative in Leith, and in a brief fragment of auto- 
biography which he compiled he has recorded the 
hardships of his childhood, and his three narrow 
escapes from drowning in the harbour of the place. 
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As he grew up he developed “an uncommon genius 
for drawing ’’—so he modestly phrases it; but his 
natural aptitudes in this direction were disregarded, 
and at the age of thirteen 
he was bound an appren- 
tice to George Heriot, a 
barber in Dalkeith. He 
served his master faith- 
fully for six years ; served 
for seven years longer as 
a@ journeyman in Edin- 
burgh ; married at the 
age of twenty, and started 
in business on his own 
account—enrolling him- 
self in 1771 as a member 
of the Society of Surgeon- 
Barbers, one of whose 
festive meetings he is 
engaged in commemorat- 
ing upon canvas in that 
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the ordinary accounts of Kay’s life, but whom a 
little research into the bypaths of family history and 
tradition has enabled us to define more clearly to our 
mind’s eye. Ile figures 
as a pleasant and very 
jovial gentleman of tlre 
period—a man of marked 
individuality, with a par- 
ticularly keen appetite for 
all the really good things 
of life. In music he was 
an enthusiastic amateur, 
doubtless a confirmed da- 
bitué of the aristocratic 
concerts in the old St. 
Cecilia Hall, where the 
rubicund countenance of 
the Earl of Kelly used 
to be seen presiding over 
the orchestra, of which 
he was conductor. Mr. 
Nisbet composed several 





portrait subject which 
forms the illustration on 
page 312. 

For several years he 
successfully pursued his business, numbering among 
his customers the principal nobility and gentry in 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. His barber's 
shop, like Nello’s in “ Romola,” formed a rallying 
place and 
point of 
meeting for 
many _per- 
sons of mark 
and _intel- 
lect, and its 
worthy own- 
er must have 
had ample 
leisure for 





idiosyncra- 
sies of this 
and that 
celebrated 
countenance 
which he 
afterwards 
transferred 
to thecopper, 
as he Jather- 
ed theirchins 
and passed his keen blade over their contours. 

One of his customers rendered him most effectual 
aid in the pursuit of his art. This was William 
Nisbet, of Dirleton, who is only briefly alluded to in 

656 














3.—MRS. ROBERTSON. 


» (From a Drawing by John Kay.) 





2.—WILLIAM WATSON. 


(From a Drawing by John Kay.) 


studying the’ 


Scottish tunes, and his 
scores of Corelli, along 
with his great violoncello 
—-an admirable instrument, a musical descendant 
of his informs us—is still preserved at Archerfield, 
where, too, hangs his portrait, along with that of 
his wife, an heiress of the Belhaven family, both by 
Allan Ramsay—a tall figure in old-world wedding 
bravery of 
crimson 
coat and 
long yel- 
low vest, 
with a look 
of much 
alertness, 
humour, 
and urban- 
ity upon 
the hand- 
some face. 
One an- 
ecdote con- 
nected with 
Mr. Nisbet 
is worth 
preserving 
as showing 
the genial 
nature, the 
immense attractiveness of the man. He possessed a 
property near Yetholm, the chosen head-quarters from 
time immemorial of the gipsies, and he seems to have 
lived on terms of quite exceptional friendliness with 














4.—NATHANIEL GOW. 


(From a Drawing by John Kay.) 
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his swarthy neighbours, recognising them as men and 
brothers ;. nay, as, perchance, excellent good fellows, 
warped a little by eccentric and hand-to-mouth ways 
of life. They responded to his kindliness in most 
practical fashion—scrupulously abstaining from plun- 
dering his hen-coops and poaching upon his pre- 
-serves. When the old squire lay in his last sickness 
in Edinburgh, Will Faa, the king of the gipsies, 
himself an aged man, journeyed to the city—no such 
“sweet security of streets” for him as London was 
to Charles Lamb — 
braved the dangers of 
tipstaff and Tolbooth, 
and visited his dying 
friend; and then return- 
ing, reached Colding- 
ham, when he too fell 
sick, and presently ended 
his days. 

With his liking for 
the odd and the uncon- 
ventional, Mr. Nisbet 
took naturally to Kay. 
He praised the barber’s 
sketches, encouraged 
him to pursue his art, 
invited him to _ his 
house, made him his 
companion in driving 
excursions through the 
country ; and, when 
Mrs. Kay complained 
of the consequent inter- 
ruption to business, he 
forwarded remittances to console that faithful spouse 
for the absence of her breadwinner. Finally, dur- 
ing the last years of his life, the old man “ grew so 
fond ” of Kay that “he had him almost constantly 
with him by night and day.” The words seem to 
hint that the dapper, talented ex-barber acted in fact 
as Mr. Nisbet’s body-servant, but he gives us no 
further indication of his precise official status in the 
household. 

Mr. Nisbet died in 1784, and a legacy of £20 
annually, which he had meant to settle upon his 
friend, was duly paid him by his heir. Kay now 
devoted himself with. renewed diligence to his draw- 
ings, turned his barber’s shop into a studio, and 
signalised the change in his way of life by etching, 
in 1786, a portrait of himself surrounded by the 
appliances of the painter and the engraver’s craft, 
which forms the frontispiece of his works. In the 
following year—in 1787—Raeburn returned from 
Italy, and began, with his portrait of the second 
Lord President Dundas, his long series of paintings 
which preserve the features of the most notable 





5.—THOMSON, PRINT-SELLER AND BARBER. 


(From a Drawing by John Kay. Engraved by C. Butterworth.) 
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Scotsmen of the time. He died in 1823—Kay in 
1826: so the careers of these two Edinburgh artists, 
the stately portraitist and the humble caricaturist, 
may be said to be precisely coincident. 

Kay’s drawings, many of them miniature por- 
traits done with the closest and gravest accuracy of 
which the artist was capable, are marked by an ease 
and facility which he hardly ever approached in his 
etchings. The Royal Scottish Academy possess an 
interesting volume of them, which was purchased by 

that fastidious virtuoso - 


Charles _— Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe from the artist’s 
widow. These have 


been kindly placed at 
my disposal, and six of 
the finest of them are 
here reproduced. No.2 
is William Watson, a 
burly blacksmith of 
Musselburgh whom 
Kay used often to visit. 
No. 3, “ Mrs. Robert- 
son,”’ is a characteristic 
portrait of a homely 
Scottish matron of the 
end of the last century. 
No. 4 is a son of the 
celebrated Neil Gow, 
probably Nathaniel, the 
youngest, like his father 
a well-known violinist 
and composer. No. 5, 
a very typical example 
of Kay’s miniature portraits, represents Thomson, au 
Edinburgh barber and print-seller—Mr. Sharpe notes 
that he purchased some of Hogarth’s engravings in 
his. shop. 

After the death of Mr. Nisbet, Kay cast about 
for some means of disseminating the sketches and 
caricatures which he had accumulated, and hit upon 
etching as that best suited for his purpose. He 
could have found no difficulty in obtaining instruc- 
tions as to the technicalities of the copper-plate and - 
the acid bath, for there were many practitioners of 
the art, both professional and amateur, in Edinburgh 
at the time. 

Soon Kay had gained sufficient technical skill for 
his purpose, and was busily engaged in transferring 
his designs to the varnished plate. So ardent was 
he in the pursuit that his widow used to tell how he 
would neglect for his darling pursuit the most lucra- 
tive commissions as a miniature-painter. He never 
became a great, never even an accomplished etcher. 
If his productions on the copper, like all his art, are 
destitute of fine qualities of design and of general 
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artistic beauty, they still more distinctly fail of 
satisfying the special technical requirements of their 
method ; they show no perception of the distinctive 
artistic capabilities of that method, no aim after the 
special artistic results which that particular process is 
best fitted to yield. 
With few exceptions 
they must be  pro- 
nounced failures, if we 
regard them simply as 
examples of the art of 
etching: they have 
none of the fire, the 
spirit, the instinctively 
right and vital selee- 
tion and restriction of 
line which give such 
value to the plates of 
Rembrandt and Van- 
dyek, and to those of 
Wilkie and Geddes, 
who, thirty years after 
Kay worked, were the 
true nineteenth century revivers of the etcher’s art 
in its right direction and distinctive capabilities. 
But Kay was busied with quite other aims than those 
of technique; with him etching was simply a ready 
means of multiplying his autographic sketches, and 
so enabling them to address a wider public ; and he 
had skill enough to make the process serve his turn, 
and preserve the quaintness and the character which 
distinguished his work in pen and pencil. 

As a popular portraitist and caricaturist he was 
fortunate—both as to his subjects and his audience 
—in the period during which he practised, in the 
social conditions of the time and place. Edinburgh 
still retained much of a metropolitan character ; her 
choicest spirits, her men of mark in literature, science, 
and art had not yet been irresistibly sucked into the 
mighty whirlpool of the southern Babylon. Her 
pulpits and her academic chairs were occupied by 
men of European reputation, men like Hugh Blair 
and William Robertson, like James Gregory, Joseph 
Black, William Cullen, and James Hunter; and among 
the members of her bench and bar were Lords Presi- 
dent Campbell, Blair, and Dundas, Lords Eldin, 
Kames, Braxfield, Monboddo, Woodhouselee, and Jef- 
frey, Harry Erskine, Harry Brougham, Walter Scott, 
and a host of other names not less distinguished. 

There was a strong literary activity, too, in the 
place, though the city contained no distinctively 
literary class. The hack of literature was a creature 
unknown, or he existed only in the lowest and least- 
considered form of the penny-a-liner pure and simple. 
There were no really talented journalists busily engaged 
in addling their brains by incessant over-production. 





6.--UNEKNOWN PORTRAIT, 


(From a Drawing by John Kay.) 
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The Edinburgh literature of the time was produced 
leisurely, was the occupation of the spare hours of men 
professionally devoted to other pursuits, and distin- 
guished in these. Adam Smith was a Commissioner 
of Customs; Alison and Robertson were clergymen ; 
Monboddo, Kames, Hailes, and Jeffrey were judges ; 
Walter Scott—the young Scott of Kay’s time—was 
a clerk of session. And perhaps the literature of the 
time was all the fresher and the better because it was 
produced for sheer love each of his special subject, by 
men whose faculties were being continually sharpened 
by intimate contact with the more ordinary and con- 
crete things of life; who were able to preserve some- 
thing of Colonel Newcome’s ingenious interest in the 
things of letters, and avoid the danger of poor Pen 
and Warrington’s disgust at the mere sight of the 
daily recurrent proof-sheet. 

Then, again, with all its approximately metro- 
politan character, the city was a small one—a place 
of 60,000 inhabitants—just six times the size of 
Goethe’s tiny, courtly Weimar. And it was smaller, 
too, than the figures seem to indicate, for the city had 
hardly yet begun to extend beyond its walls into the 
green fields to north and south ; its inhabitants dwelt 
in closest proximity, piled family above family in the 





7.—JOHN BROWN, M.D. 


(From an Etching by John Kay. Engraved by C. Butterworth.) 


lofty “ flats,” the plan of which, like so much else in 
old Scotland, was borrowed from France. And all 
this led to a more intimate feeling, a closer, kindlier, 
more familiar intercourse between class and class than 
is possible now. The judge of session, the peer of 
the realm, was next door neighbour. to his barber or 
his cobbler ; and Jane Maxwell, the daughter of an 
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ancient baronial house, and in her day the leader of 
fashion and peerlessly beautiful Duchess of Gordon, 
used—in surely quite patriarchal simplicity, like any 
Rebekah. of 
old — to be 
sent when a 
gitl by her 
mother to 
fetch water 
from the 
street well, 
and was ac- 
tually beheld 
by Kirkpat- 
rick Sharpe 
(av. 1750, 
or thereby) 
beguiling the 
sunny hours 
of her inno- 
cent child- 
hood by rid- 
ing on the 
back of a 
vagrant city pig! Only a few generations before— 
if the specific statement of tradition is to be cre- 
dited—a Canongate cobbler was partner at golf 
on Leith links with James, Duke of York and 
future monarch of Great Britain, and built a still 
surviving tenement with the winnings of the game. 
The society which surrounded 





8.—DR. CULLEN. 


(From an Etching by John Kay.) 
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among the fishing-tackle in the drawer of the disused 
writing-desk at Abbotsford. 

But Kay’s etching-needle passed from high to 
low, and portrayed 
the notorieties as 
well as the celebri- 
ties of his time. Dr. 
James Graham, the 
famous quack lec- 
turer of the day, 
celebrated for his 
connection with 
Emma Hart, after- 
wards Lady Hamil- 
ton, Deacon Brodie, 
the house - breaker 
and robber of the 
Excise Office, Miss 
Burns, the frail 
Edinburgh beauty to 
whom her namesake 
the poet addressed 
his celebrated epi- 
gram, and hundreds 
of others, ranging 
down to “ Ginger- 
bread Jock,” and James Robertson, the “ Daft High- 
land Laird,” find a place in his volumes. 

A few of Kay’s etchings—such as the portrait of 
Lord Provost Sir James Hunter Blair, for which the 
artist received “a guinea for the 
first impression, and at the rate of 
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9.—THE HONOURABLE HENRY IRSKINE. 


(From an Etching by John Kay.) 





Kay was portrayed in its every 
phase by his pencil and etching- 
needle. With the exception of 
Burns, there is hardly a single 
eminent Scotsman of the period 
whom he has not preserved to 
us; and if his renderings of such 
men as Lord Newton, Dr. Cullen, 
and the Rev. Dr. Carlyle be com- 
pared with their finished oil- 
portraits by Raeburn, Martin, and 
Skirving, it will be found how 
keenly perceptive the humble 
caricaturist was of the essentials 
of each face. 

The clergy and the university 
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half a guinea for another dozen” 
—were commissioned by the per- 
sons represented for distribution 
among their friends; but by far 
the greater number, done very 
definitely in the spirit of the 
caricaturist, were exposed in the 
windows of the shop in Parlia- 
ment Square, and sold across its 
counter. Naturally these impres- 
sions, which show the plates in 
their freshest and clearest states, 
are scarce. The four etchings 
which are reproduced here are from 
such first proofs, which have been 











professors occupy a large place 





kindly placed at my disposal from 





in his works: the bench and bar 
are treated with especial fulness, 
and it is curious to find in an 
unobtrusive corner of a plate, 
dated 1811, and giving the portraits of “Twelve Ad- 
voeates who plead without Wigs,” the head of Walter 
Scott, as yet known to fame only as a poet—the first 
manuscript volume of ‘‘ Waverley ” still lying forgotten 


10.—JOHN HOME, OF NINEWELLS. 


(From an Etching by John Kay.) 


the collection of Sir William 
Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A. No. 
7 is an excellent portrait of Dr. 
John Brown, author of the Bru- 
nonian Theory of Medicine—the very Paracelsus, for 
pugnacity and indulgence, of the modern medical 
world. A glance at the print of Brown, engraved 
by William Blake after Donaldson, will show how 
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substantially accurate Kay’s rendering is. No. 8 is 
Dr. Cullen, the celebrated chemist. No. 9, the witty 
and generous Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, of 
whom it was said, in excellent praise, that “no puir 
man in a’ Scotland need want a friend or fear an 
enemy sae lang as Harry Erskine is to the fore.” 
No. 10, a good example of Kay’s treatment of full- 
lengths, is a portrait of John Home, or Hume, of Nine- 
wells, the elder brother of David Hume, the historian. 

Kay seems to have contemplated the publication 
of a collection of his etchings, and aided by a certain 
rather disreputable littérateur named Callander, to 
have drawn up, as early as 1792, some slight descrip- 
tive notes to accompany them : but the project was 
never realised ; and after the artist’s death, on the 
21st of February 1826—not 1830 as given by 
Redgrave —the plates passed into the hands of 
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Hugh Paton, an Edinburgh print-seller, who in 
1837-8 published them in monthly quarto numbers, 
with interesting biographical letterpress, compiled for 
the most part by James Paterson, author of “A 
History of the County of Ayr,” under the editorial 
supervision of James Maidment, the well-known 
antiquary. The success of the work was wide and 
immediate. A second edition, in four volumes octavo, 
was published in 1842, and was followed in 1877 by 
another quarto edition in two volumes, after which 
‘the original copper-plates were destroyed ; and quite 
recently a fourth edition, a smaller, popular one, has 
been issued, giving a selection of reproductions from 
the more interesting of the quaint etchings, and the 
full letterpress with all its humorous anecdotes and 
odd, out-of-the-way information regarding by-gone 
men and things. 
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By THE BARON 


HE first thing that struck the visitor on enter- 

ing the Tudor Exhibition at the New Gallery 

was the remarkable assemblage of armour and weapons 
collected in the central hall. 

It is right and fitting that it should be so, for 
the period covered by the rule of the house of Tudor 
in England was that of the greatest perfection and 
magnificence in armour; one during which the 
armourer’s craft acquired unexampled importance in 
Europe ; a period when the activity and ingenuity of 
its master workmen was immense, and when many 
of them were artists of the highest order, whose best 
productions were eagerly sought for by emperors, 
kings, and princes. 

It may with justice be said that the accession of 
the house of Tudor found plate armour at its highest 
point of constructive excellence ; that its greatest rich- 
ness of design and decoration was reached in the days 
of the second Sovereign of that family, whilst the last 
left the armourer’s art in full decay, both from a con- 
structive and a decorative point of view. The reign 
of the Tudors may also be said to cover the epoch 
of almost all the finest armour now in existence. 

Armour of rare excellence had been made at an 
earlier date, armour admirably moulded to the limbs, 
plain in itself, but of fine temper, and which owed 
its richness to borders and ornaments of delicate 
goldsmith’s work, enamels, and precious stones. 
Monumental effigies and contemporary documents 
from about the accession of Edward III. to the end 
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of the reign of Henry V. are a proof of this. The 
helmet of the King of Castille, in 1385, with a circle 
of gold admirably worked, and enriched with precious 
stones, was valued at twenty thousand livres, whilst, 
at the siege of Harfleur, the horse of the Comte de 
St. Pol bore a chanfron or head-piece estimated at 
twenty thousand crowns of gold. During the Wars 
of the Roses in England, when neither men’s estates 
nor their lives were of very safe tenure—each reverse 
to either party leading batches of its leaders to the 
block, and their estates to confiscation—a plainer 
style of armour prevailed; but nevertheless harness 
of plate was becoming a more perfect defence than it 
had ever been before. 

Such a thing as a suit of armour of the reign of 
Edward III., or even of Henry V., nowhere remains , 
to us. With the exception of an occasional helmet, 
or sword, or some small portion of chain or plate 
harness, all has been swept away. We can only 
form an idea of the gallant appearance of the knights, 
whose polished steel flashing in the sun so excited 
the admiration of Froissart, from the representations 
of it in marble or alabaster on their tombs, or from 
miniatures in manuscripts, or other works of paint- 
ing or sculpture. The complete suits of armour of 
an epoch prior to the accession of Henry VII. 
existing in Europe, may be counted on the fingers, 
almost on those of one hand, if we exclude all that 
have been restored or made up, the earliest probably 
being that of Frederick the Victorious, Elector 
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Palatine of the Rhine, made by the Missaglias of 
Milan about 1450, and now at Vienna. It is 
only armour made when the sixteenth century was 
about twenty years old that is fairly plentiful, for 
of all the suits of fluted armour attributed since 
the days of Meyrick to the reign of Henry VII., 
probably not one was made before the accession 
of his successor, and indeed they mostly date from 





NO. 911, STEEL SHIELD, EMBOSSED AND INLAID IN GOLD AND SILVER 


(Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


about the afore-mentioned epoch. Henry VII. was 
fond of richly adorned armour, for in 1492 he ex- 
pended £3,800 on “diverse peces of cloth of gold, 
and for certain and many precyouse stones and 
riche perlis, bought of Lambardes, for the garnysh- 
ing of salades, shapues, and helemytes.” There 
are other entries of this kind in his privy purse 
expenses, amongst which is £38 ls. 4d. to the 
jeweller John Van Delf, for garnishing a salad. 
But of all the armour that may have belonged to 
this king nothing can now be traced. Armour de- 
corated with precious stones and metals was not 
likely long to be preserved in its pristine form. 
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It is well known that Henry VIII. was a pas- 
sionate lover of warlike exercises, of military pageants 
and displays. The jousts and tourneys of his reign 
are innumerable, and these pastimes continued to 
be fashionable through the reign of Elizabeth. Of 
all the fine armour and weapons that Henry VIII. 
must have possessed but little now remains; still 
there are in the Tower suits which unquestionably 
belonged to and were 
worn by him, although 
by far the finest of 
them all has been de- 
prived of much of its 
pristine beauty hy ill- 
usage and ignorant 
scouring, <A_ critical 
study of the armour at 
Windsor Castle might 
perhaps lead to the 
identification of many 
of the pieces there. 

The series of por- 
traits at the Tudor 
Exhibition shows that 
priceless treasures in 
arms and armour have 
been lost. A dagger 
such as that worn by 
Henry VIII. in Lord 
Hartington’s grand 
cartoon by Holbein 
would now be worth 
many times its weight 
in gold. These por- 
traits prove that Eng- 
land, which is now the 
poorest of the great 
countries of Europe in 
armour and weapons 
of the highest artistic 
worth, at one time 
possessed pieces which, 
if they still existed, 
would set all the collectors on the Continent in a 
fever to possess them. 

And here it may perhaps be remarked that it is 
to be regretted that so much of what was finest in 
this particular branch of art has been allowed in 
recent years to leave the country. When the 
Meyrick collection was offered for sale, the nation 
might have acquired it for a fraction of its value, 
yet now, with the exception of the portion of it in 
Sir Richard Wallace’s armoury, all the best pieces 
are abroad. The same thing happened when the 
Dymoke, the Fountain, and the Londesborough 
collections were dispersed. A few good pieces did 
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undoubtedly remain in England, but all those of the 
very highest order—those pieces which could not by 
any means be met with again—left the country, the 
competition being entirely between rival French and 
German bidders. 

Unfortunately, with the one exception of Sir 
Richard Wallace, there is no collector of armour of 
the first order in this 
country, no collector who 
- combines that surety of 
judgment which will teli 
him what he really ought 
to buy, with the means 
and the determination to 
have it, and this same 
apathy, or want of know- 
ledge concerning the finest 
works of the armourer’s 
art, exists in our public 
museums, as well as 
amongst our private col- 
lectors. Want of know- 
ledge is probably the prin- 
cipal cause of this unfor- 
tunate state of affairs. 
If a picture or a piece of 
sculpture of exceptional 
authenticity and beauty 
comes into the market, 
we have men capable of 
saying that it must be 
bought for the nation, 
even at a relatively high 
price, and their verdict 
will be accepted by the 
public. But in steel work, 
which when it was made 
was as highly prized for 
its artistic beauty as any other form of art work, 
there is no one to say that a piece of capital im- 
portance ought to be retained in this country, even 
at a high cost. 

Plenty of archwologists can discourse learnedly 
upon the changes in form of tassets and elbow guards, 
sollerets and gauntlets, as shown in effigies ; but 
probably not one of them would be able, if placed 
before a masterpiece by a Negroli or a Frawenbrys, 
a Lucio Piccinino or a Desiderius Colman, to tell 
where it was made or what was its worth. Want 
of technical acquaintance with armour of the finest 
kind may perhaps also explain this, but the result 
is that pieces of capital importance only remain in 
this country by chance. The few rare pieces in the 
British Museum have without exception come to it 
by chance. Many years ago-a very learned student 
of the history of armour was in charge of the Tower 
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collection. But his knowledge was purely archzo- 
logical, and his technical acquaintance with existing 
Pieces were consequently pur- 
chased which experts now regard as forgeries, and 
suspicions concerning them having arisen, no further 
purchases have been made for the Tower. South 
Kensington acquired some good weapons in the early 





NO. 689, PART OF A MILANESE SUIT OF ARMOUR, ENGRAVED AND GILT, DATE ¢. 1515. 


(Lent by the Baron de Cosson.) 


days at the Bernal sale, but there is a shield, with a 
supposed signature and date, which for many years 
has occupied a conspicuous place, and for which a 
large sum was paid, about which the less said the 
better ; and since then it is difficult to comprehend 
the process of selection which has guided the authori- 
ties in the few purchases which they have made. 
In 188], £80 was paid for another shield, which is 
neither an antiquity nor a work of art. 

It is unfortunately too late now to remedy this. 
The finest collections in England that were likely to 
come into the market are sold, and the few really 
grand pieces that remain in the country are in the 
possession of men who happily are not likely to part 
with them. Much, however, might yet be done at 
the Tower by intelligent direction. Notwithstanding 
recent re-arrangement, the collection there is still as 
incongruous a show as ever, where the few pieces of 
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priceless value which it contains are badly shown 
and mounted, or placed side by side with things com- 
paratively worthless. There is no order, no dis- 
crimination in the arrangement, and what might be 
a most instructive museum for the student of history 
and the student of art is rendered misguiding and 
comparatively useless. 

To sketch here, even rapidly, the importance 
acquired by the armourer’s art in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is impossible. To tell of the 
activity and invention shown by its masters, of their 
lives, of the prices paid for their finest works, of the 
rivalry between princes to secure their services, of 
how, for a long period, Milan was the great centre 
where all that was newest and most beautiful in 
armour first appeared, and from which Europe was 
supplied not only with its best armour, but with 
armourers; of the great jealousy which ultimately 
sprung up between Augsburg and Milan, and of how 
the greatest of German masters has represented him- 
self on one of his shields in the character of an 
infuriated bull overthrowing a luckless Roman 
warrior, on whose buckler is inscribed the name of 
his greatest Milanese rival—all this would need 
many times the space allotted to this article. 

Her Majesty the Queen is entitled to the first 
mention as an exhibitor, not only by reason of her 
exalted position, but because she lent the most 
splendid masterpiece of the armourer’s art in the 
exhibition. The round shield, No. 911, said to have 
been given by Francis I. to his royal brother on the 
English throne, is a superb piece, both for the beauty 
and sureness of hand shown in the repoussé, and for 
its marvellous state of preservation. That the man 
who designed this shield was an artist of a high 
order does not admit of question. The grouping 
of the figures and the effect of the whole design 
testify to his talent. It has not the grandeur of 
a Negroli, and is probably of later date than that 
master’s signed works; but when the cleanness of 
execution is examined, one cannot sufficiently marvel 
at the skill of the man who hammered up and 
chased the multitude of figures and ornaments upon 
it. It is true sculpture in steel. Added to this 
beauty of relief is the decoration of gold and silver 
which enriches it, and which by its skilful application 
gives colour to the whole. Such pieces were often the 
result of the labours of several men. Painters of great 
note did not disdain to design them, the armourer being 
the sculptor who put the design in relief, and the 
azziminista the colourist who heightened the whole 
effect with his touches of gold and silver. 

The shield is inscribed round its margin :— 


“ Ambitus hic minimus magnam capit amnbitionem 
Que regna evertit, destruit imperia, 
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Sustulit e medio magni vitamque decusque 
Pompeii, evexit Cesaris imperium, 
Ceesaris in coelum mitis clementia fertur, 
Quee tamen huic tandem perniciosa fuit. 
Annulus exeit ei lachrymas cervixque resecta 
Pompeii: hinc patuit quam probus ille foret, 
In sacris docuit vestis conspersa cruore 
Huic preesaga mali talia fata fore. 
Si vires igitur spectaveris ambitionis, 
Non gravius videas ambitione malum.” 


The present writer is indebted to the Rev. James 
Lonsdale, of Hillside, Weybridge, for the follow- 


ing elegant metrical version of these lines :— 


“ This shield so small in circeumambient fold 
Ambition though so vast will wholly hold; 
Ambition, who imperial pride can blight, 
Great Pompey’s life and fame put out of sight, 
And Cesar’s empire raised to glorious height. 
' Extolled is Caesar for mild clemency, 
Mild clemency a bloody death must die. 
Lo! Pompey’s ring and head are brought ; then start 
Tears from his eyes, which prove how good his heart. 
Upon the robe during a sacrifice 
Are sprinkled bloody drops ; thence auguries 
Presage sad ends and deadly destinies, 
Ambition’s might consider ; ah! ’tis plain 
That she beats all in working fatal bane.” 


To Mr. Lonsdale is also due the substance of 
the following notes. The scenes on the shield appear 
to represent :—1, The battle of Dyrrachium. Plutarch 
says: “When Cesar went to lay hold of the ensigns, 
those who carried them threw them down, so that 
the enemies took thirty-two of them. He himself 
narrowly escaped; for taking hold of one of his 
soldiers, he bid him stand; but the fellow laid hold 
of his sword as though he would strike Cesar, but 
Cesar’s armour-bearer cut off his arm.” This last 
episode is clearly represented. 2. The sacrifice 
and omen referred to in the inscription. 3. Perhaps 
the battle of Pharsalus and death of one of Pompey’s 
generals. 4. The head and ring of Pompey brought 
to Cesar on his arrival in Egypt. Plutarch has: 
“He turned away from him with horror as from a 
murderer, and on receiving Pompey’s seal, on which 
was engraved a lion holding a sword in his paw, 
he burst into tears.” The “ Mitis Clementia” is” 
illustrated. by the following passage from Plutarch : 
“They had good reason to decree a temple to 
Clemency, in token of the thanks due for the mild 
use he made of his victory.” 

This shield has, of course, been ascribed to Cellini. 
In former days, when his was about the only name 
known as that of a great worker in metal, the 
finest. piece of embossed or chased armour in every 
great collection was attributed to him. There does 
not seem, however, to be any evidence that Cellini 
ever worked in steel. He has himself told us of 
most of his varied talents, but on the subject of all 
the splendid armour attributed to him he is dumb. 
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knew how to give it, whilst of 
Negroli until recently but little was 
known. 

At the Bargello in Florence 
there are a shield and helmet, 
which travellers in former years 
were accustomed to admire as those 
of Francis I. made by Cellini. We 
had always regarded them as rather 
late work, bearing evidences of rapid 
decline in the armourer’s art, for 
the ornament, admirably chased it is 
true, was applied instead of being 
boldly hammered up out of the 
substance of the pieces. Not long 
since a learned and venerable fel- 
low student of arms, Angelo Ange- 
lucci, proved conclusively that they 
were made for the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany by Gaspare da Mola of 
Como, who was living in 1642, when 
they were exactly described in a 






























VOLANT-PIECE, ENGRAVED, BLUED, AND GILT, 
OF THE SUIT NO, 577, OF GEORGE CLIFFORD, 
EARL OF CUMBERLAND, 





(Lent by the Lord Hothfield.) 


In the sixteenth century rarely did 
the same man work in steel and in the 
precious metals. There are excep- 
tions, as in the armour in the Roman 
style at Madrid, signed by Bartholo- 
meus Campi, “aurifex.” But it is 
now known that there were a number 
of artists of the very first excellence 
who worked entirely in the richest 
forms of steel armour, and whose pro- 
ductions are in no way inferior to those 
of Cellini, either in design or execution. 
Indeed it may be questioned whether 
the finest signed works of Philip 
Negroli do not in every way surpass 
anything, the Perseus excepted, that 
can be safely attributed to Cellini. 
But Cellini left an autobiography, and 
was never during his life too modest 
about his performances, so his fame 





has come down to us with much NO. 696, CASQUE OF EMBOSSED STEEL, MILANESE, DATE ¢, 1540, 
of the prestige which he himself (Lent by the Baron de Cosson.) 
657 
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manuscript, now in the Magliabechiana. Major 
Angelucci consequently prevailed on the authorities. 
to place the name of the real author on the label. 
Next year he happened to enter the shop of 
the well-known Florentine photographer, Alinari. 
“Ah, my friend,” 
said Alinari, “ what 
a bad turn you 
have done me with 
your Gaspare da 
Mola! For fifty 
photographs I used 
to sell of the ar- 
mour by Cellini, 
I don’t sell one 
now. Who cares 
for a Gaspare da 
Mola!” 

There was an- 
other remarkable 
shield in ‘the ex- 
hibition, No. 803, 
lent by the Duke 
of Norfolk. It is 
an Italian  cireu- 
lar wooden target, 
painted on _ the 
outside with a Ro- 
man battle, and on 
the inside, which 
unfortunately can- 
not be seen, with 
representations of 
Mucius Scevola 
and Marcus Cur- 
tius. It is one of 
the finest of its 
kind extant. Tra- 
dition says it was 
won at a tourna- 
ment at Florence, in 1536, by Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, the poet, and champion of “ Mistress 
Geraldine,” but the information is added in the 
catalogue that it is ascribed to Stradanus. Giovanni 
Strada, as he was called in Italy, left his native 
Bruges when young, to study the works of Michel- 
angelo, and soon obtained employment in the palace 
of Duke Cosmo I. But as he was only born in 
the same year, 1536, when the shield is supposed 
to have been won, either the attribution to the 
poet or to the painter has been somewhat lightly 
made. 

Lord Pembroke’s group of three historical suits 
of armour next claims notice. The suit of William, 
Earl of Pembroke, is unquestionably of English 
make. It is not the place here to discuss the 





NO. 612, EMBOSSED CHANFRON. 


(Lent by Edwin Brett, Esq.) 
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differences in the decoration of armour and weapons 
as practised in various countries, but there was a 
distinctly English style of which this suit, and 
one to be mentioned presently, are superb examples. 
With the armour of the commander of the English 
forces at St. Quen- 
tin stand the suits 
of the two most 
illustrious prisoners 
at that battle, 
Anne de Mont- 
morenci, Consta- 
ble of France, 
and Louis de Bour- 
bon Duc de Mont- 
_ pensier. 

The Constable, 
like the English 
earl, wears a casque 
with a falling bea- 
ver, and he was 
wearing a very 
similar casque, 
now in Paris, when 
he received his 
death - wound at 
St. Denis from 
Robert Stuart. 
“Do you not know 
me?” cried the 
Constable to his 
opponent. “It is 
because I know 
you that I give 
you this,” replied 





Stuart, at the 
same time  dis- 
charging a steel 


bullet, which tore 
through the Con- 
stable’s helmet. From this circumstance these 
bullets were afterwards called in France “ stuardes.” 

Such historical and undamaged suits are a 
possession of which the descendant of the man 
who won them may be proud. Much of the 
beauty of engraving and gilding is obscured by 
rust and old oil, but we may be thankful that 
they have not undergone the ruinous scouring 
to which so much fine old armour has been 
subjected. 

Lord Hothfield’s grand suit, ascribed to George, 
Earl of Cumberland, is another beautiful example of 
the work done at Greenwich, for it would appear 
that it was there that the best armour was made in 
England during the sixteenth century. The blue 
ground and engraved and gilt designs are delightful 
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in their brilliancy of colour, and in’ 


that respect Mr. Chaffers, who 
cleaned it, is entitled to high praise ; 
but it is to be regretted that so 
magnificent a suit should be so 
badly mounted. Why should the 
champion to Queen Elizabeth be 
represented as a man without hips, 
of ungainly bearing, and stooping 
figure? Indeed, at Appleby Castle, 
the libel is completed. I have a 
photograph of the suit as it stands 
there, with the visor up, and it is 
certain that the Virgin Queen, who, 
by the way, had rather a good 
taste in men, would never have 
accepted as her champion a knight 
on whose face weakness and imbe- 
cility were so clearly stamped as on 
the one there shown. The shade 
of the gallant earl may be thankful 
that his visor was lowered at the 
exhibition. 

Mr. Edwin Brett was a very large 
exhibitor, and possesses some very 
fine things, foremost amongst which 
are three excellent suits from the 
Meyrick collection, Nos. 591, 598, 
and 599. No. 588, from the Coutts 
Lindsay collection, is also a beauti- 
ful half suit, which has, like the 
Meyrick ones, the great merit that 
all the pieces of it, except perhaps 
the helmet, originally belonged to 
the same harness, a circumstance 
which is much more rare than 
might be supposed. At the Tower 
there are many figures made up out 
of portions of four or five different 
suits. The first ambition of an in- 
experienced collector is to make up 
suits, and in the process pieces 
which in themselves would be orna- 
ments to his collection are often 
sacrificed. As an instance, the pair 
of beautiful fifteenth century shoulder 
pieces and elbow guards on No. 590 
ought not to have been on it. They 
are probably fifty years older than the 
rest of the suit, and in interest and 
beauty far more valuable than all 
the other pieces. A still more glar- 
ing example was No. 595, where a 
breastplate with a lance-rest had 
shoulders put to it which would not 
have permitted of the use of a lance, 





NO. 635, ENGLISH SWORD OF THE 
CLOSE OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, THE HILT INLAID WITH 
CHASED SILVER. 


(Lent by Seymour Lucas, Esq., 4.R.A.) 
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and the suit was made up of portions 
of four or five, which are not even of 
the same type. A chanfron. boldly 
embossed in the form of a monster’s 
head, No. 612, was an exceedingly 
remarkable piece, and the German 
engraved and fluted pieces in Case I., 
No. 767, were of rare beauty of form 
and workmanship. Mr. Brett showed 
also a large number of other pieces, 
including many good swords, dag- 
gers, guns, and pistols, but some of 
these weapons would certainly have 
figured more appropriately in the 
Stuart Exhibition than in the Tudor. 
All the finely chased and pierced 
cup-hilted rapiers are of later date 
than the reign of Elizabeth. They 
were even made at Milan down to 
1678, a beautiful one by II Rivolta 
in another collection bearing that 
date. Many swordsmen in Italy, 
and especially in Spain, adhered to 
the old form of rapier, long after the 
weapon of the small sword type had 
come into general use elsewhere. As 
late as 1761, Figueroa laments that 
the new fashion devised by the 
devil of wearing toothpicks instead 
of rapiers is causing people to spoil 
all the fine old blades of Saragossa 
and Toledo by cutting them down. 
Lord de L’Isle and Dudley lent 
some good pieces from Penshurst, 
amongst which was the two-handed 
sword of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, with a beautiful hilt. 
Case A was rich in English weapons. 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., had 
three beautiful English swords, Nos. 
635-7, the hilts inlaid with silver, 
in the fashion peculiar to this 
country. The designs on two of 
them are of great richness and 
beauty. Sir J. C. Robinson had 
an admirable dagger, No. 654, with 
an English inseription on the blade, 
and Lord Kenyon an iron target, 
with Tudor emblems also inscribed. 
Lieutenant-General C. Fraser, V.C., 
exhibited in the same case a very 
beautiful cross-hilted sword of the 
end of the fifteenth century, which, 
purchased by Lord Londesborough 
for £6 6s. at the Bernal sale in 
1855, realised £135 at Christie’s in 
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1888. The slender cross guard and light hollow illustration, with one exception, have been selected 
pommel, made of plates of steel brazed together, more particularly as showing art work as applied 


would .indicate that it was a state or ceremonial to armour. 


sword rather than one intended for battle. The suit No. 689, portions of which are un- 





NO. 578, COMPLETE SUIT OF FLUTED STEEL ARMOUR, GERMAN, DATE ¢. 1515. 


(Lent by the Baron de Cosson. Engraved by C. Murray.) 


fortunately wanting, shows the man- 
ner in which the Milanese masters 
decorated their richest armour, be- 
fore embossing, and inlaying with 
gold and silver, came into vogue. 
All the engraved portions are gilt. 
It may date from about 1515, and 
there are reasons for thinking that 
it may have belonged to the Con- 
stable de Bourbon, but as_ that 
matter can only be cleared up at 
Vienna it is premature to talk about 
it now. - 

Next in date is No. 578, a 
complete suit of German fluted ar- 
mour. It has been engraved as 
showing the fullest development of 
war harness of steel in the days of 
Henry VIII., and also because an 
attempt has been made to present 
it to the spectator as though it 
contained a real living man, a care- 
ful study having first been made 
of all the dimensions of the suit, 
and then of the proportions of a 
human figure that would fit it. It 
is unfortunately far more usual to see 
suits made for short men set on tall 
stands, thus displacing the relative 
distances of shoulder to knee, elbow 
to foot, or mounted as though their 
wearers were bow-legged, or knock- 
kneed, or suffering from dislocation 
in some part of their bodies. 

The embossed casque, No. 696, 
is, with the exception of her Ma- 
jesty’s shield, the only piece in the 
exhibition of that embossed armour 
in which the Italian and German 
masters of the middle and end of 
the sixteenth century so delighted. 
It is of Milanese make, and pro- 
bably from the workshop of Lucio 
Piccinino, dating from somewhere 
about 1540. The subjects of the 
other illustrations have already been 
fully described. 

In conclusion, it has perhaps 


The sixty-three pieces lent by the writer were so been shown that ancient armour is of very high 
fully described in the catalogue, that mention will interest to the student of art, for it presents the 
only be made of those illustrated in this paper, and grandest forms of artistic work as applied to metal, 
it may be observed that all the pieces chosen for at the great epoch of the Renaissance. 














THE LAST BOAT. 


(From the Picture by T. Graham, in the Grusvenor Gallery. Engraved by F, Davey.) 


CURRENT ART: THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


OR some years past the French landscape-painters 

have enjoyed a wide popularity in Scotland. 
Their pictures teem in Scottish private collections, 
and the example they set is being followed by 
a body of young painters which increases in num- 
ber with every year that goes by. This spring Sir 
Coutts Lindsay was happily inspired to bring a 
number of their works together at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. They form the distinctive feature of what 
is, beyond a doubt, the most interesting of the three 
chief exhibitions. Before going on to discuss them, 
however, it may be well to pause a moment before 
some five or six pictures which do not come under 
the same head, and yet cannot by any means be 
here ignored. 

The most remarkable of these is Mr. Orchardson’s 
autograph portrait, painted by invitation for the 
famous collection in the Uffizi. The popular Acade- 
mician has been accused of flattering his sitter in the 
matter of age, and the accusation, perhaps, is just. 
That a painter should wish to combine the best mo- 
ment of his art with the best of his manhood is, how- 
ever, a weakness to be excused, and our attention may 
well be restricted to the quality of the work. This is 
so fine that it would scarcely be going too far to put 
the picture in which it occurs at the top of its year. 
It has a breadth and depth and solidity not always 
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to be found in quite the same degree in Mr. Orchard- 
son’s productions. The colour, taking it altogether, is 
pleasant, and in passages superb, while the conception 
as a whole is marked by straightforward good sense 
as well as by esthetic fitness. In this latter respect 
it will make a better companion to the portrait of Sir 
John Millais than most of the English contributions 
to the Uffizi collection. Mr. Orchardson’s brother 
Scot, Mr. Pettie, is to be seen at his best in a sketch 
for the large picture called “ The Traitor,” which 
was at Burlington House last year, while yet another 
Northcountryman, Mr. Tom Graham, surpasses him- 
self in the large sea-and-landscape engraved on this 
page. Mr. Graham’s subject is far happier than 
usual, and he has treated it with the sincerity and 
fine sense of colour which never fail to mark his 
work. Within the last few days I have seen, too, in 
his studio a small replica in which the sentiment 
of the moment is allied to even richer and more 
luminous colour than we find on the larger canvas. 
In some respects the most thorough of English 
painters is Mr. George Clausen. His art is not, in 
any important degree, of the expressive kind. The 
personal equation enters but slightly into it. A sub- 
ject attracts him by actuality, and from the first 
touch upon his canvas to the last it is of its actuality 
that he tries to convince us. As a consequence 
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his pictures are too often documents rather than 


artistic creations. This, however, is by no means. 


the case with “The Girl at the Gate,” at the 
Grosvenor. Here reality is based on a true pic- 
turesque conception. The values are not only just, 
they are so utilised as to lead to unity; the design 
not only tells its tale, it is so disposed as to give 
a rhythmical result. Mr. Clausen has, in fact, not 
only realised an appearance, he has produced an 
organic work of art. That he has also given us a 
vivid glimpse into a village drama, perhaps into a 
village tragedy, need not here be dwelt upon. Seeing 
how colourless a title he has chosen for the catalogue, 
it would be impertinent to insist on cross-examining 
his heroine too closely, significant though her looks 
and those of the two other persone may be. Some- 
how or other, it is easy to pass from Mr. Clausen 
to Mr. Swan; their pictures are both imagined on 
the same system; in each the painter makes it his 
first business to realise, and puts in the dramatic 
touch like an afterthought, like an echo of passion 
to flavour the whole. The cubs in “ Maternity,” are 
true little scrambling shapelessnesses ; their mother’s 
head with its blend of watchfulness and complacency 
is a triumph of pictorial imagination. Not far from 
this feline family hangs the very different rendering 
of what is, after all, the same passion, by Mrs. Adrian 
Stokes. Mrs. Stokes calls her picture “ Light of 
Light.” (See page 328.) Her subject is the 
Madonna sleeping by her sleeping Son in a light 
which apparently radiates from himself. Much the 
same motive governs Rembrandi’s “ Adoration of 
the Shepherds,” in the National Gallery; it was 
used too, with a difference, in a picture sent to 
the Salon a few years ago by M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
and yet Mrs. Stokes is not to be accused of any want 
of originality. She confuses that rare excellence 
too much, perhaps, with mere novelty, but still her 
idea is the basis upon which every touch of her 
brush proceeds. 

Turning now to the young Caledonians to whom 
I alluded at the beginning of this article, by far 
the most daring performance they have sent in is 
“ Bringing Home the Mistletoe,” ascribed by the 
catalogue to Mr. George Henry and Mr. E. A. 
Hornel. It is seldom safe to speak warmly in 
praise of a skied picture. ‘ Hangmen,” asa rule, are 
not absolute fools, and when they hoist a canvas up 
to the ceiling they are apt to have a reason for it. 
The Grosvenor committee, too, has done its work 
on the whole very well. But in spite of all this 


I am not afraid to say that “ Bringing Home the 
Mistletoe” is a very promising production, and 
that its authors, or at least that member of the 
partnership who is responsible for the figures, should 
be looked after carefully in future. 


It is frankly 
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decorative. The crimson and green and gold 
which are lavished upon it form its esthetic raison 
@étre. Mr. Arthur Melville’s “ Audrey and Her 
Goats,’ on the other hand, is neither decorative 
nor expressively true. Its general arrangement and 
constitution suggest that it was meant to be an 
ordinary paysage étoffé, but all that is contradicted 
by the colour. Strong reds, crude greens, a blue like 
the bunting of the blue ensign, are combined in 
arbitrary quantities and declare that, for their part, 
they are helping in a decoration. Clever as it is, 
this “ Audrey ” is out of place in a picture gallery. 
It should hang in a room submissively arranged to 
suit it. Mr. Melville’s second number, a study 
from the Javanese dancers at the Paris Exhibition, 
is singularly truthful in the impression it makes. 
The work of Mr. James Guthrie has been seen 
in London before, but nothing he has sent to Bur- 
lington House or the other exhibitions has been 
quite so satisfactory as the large picture called “ In 
the Orchard,” which here hangs in the East room. 
The subject is a boy and girl picking up apples 
under well-laden trees. A second contribution, the 
small “ Pastoral” in the large room, suffers from 
a touch of falsity and dirtiness in its colour. So 
too, and in a much greater degree, do the two 
small canvases of Mr. A. Roche, the young painter 
whose drawings for Mr. W. E. Henley’s “ Century 
of Artists” were received with so much well de- 
served praise. Extremes meet, and there seems to 
be some danger lest the indifference to transparency 
which marks the French colourists should have as 
bad an effect upon art north of the Tweed as the 
example of Horatio Macculloch and others of his 
kidney had forty years ago. Tone is a snare to 
the young painter. He almost invariably tries to 
get it by a general degradation of tint, which he 
brings about by a process not essentially different 
from that of the dealer who improved Constable’s 
“ Waterloo Bridge ” by overlaying it with a solu- 
tion of soot. All young artists should be frank in 
their dealings with colour. Time and experience 
will alone enable them to combine tone with a clear 
and cleanly palette. In the same class with Mr. 
Melville, Mr. Henry, Mr. Roche, and Mr. James 
Guthrie, must be put Mr. W. M. Kennedy, whose 
“Soldiers in the Cooking Trenches” is a little 
masterpiece of arrangement and vitality. Here 
again, however, colour is lost in tone, a fault which 
is avoided in Mr. Lavery’s “ Mary, Queen of Scots, 
in the Woods of Roseneath: The Morning after the 
Battle of Langside.” The tradition which takes 
the hunted Queen to Roseneath seems to have no 
foundation, but that she spent the nights after her 
last defeat in the fashion recorded by Mr. Lavery is 
probable. Mary and one of her Marys have slept 
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(From the Portrait by Himself, in the Grosvenor Gallery. Engraved by Jonnard.) 
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under a great beech. The dawn is creeping through J.J. Shannon’s “‘ Miss Leech ” and “ Miss Kathleen 
the trees, and the Queen wakes to realise the ruin Petty ;” Mr. Llewellyn’s “Netta,” Mr. Arthur 


of her hopes. 


Her -head is well painted, and the 


Hacker’s “ Mrs. C. G. Laurance,” and Mr. Charles 


whole scene sympathetically conceived. I have only W. Bartlett’s “ Miss Maude Millett.” Mr. Shannon’s 





LIGHT OF LIGHT. 


(From the Picture by Mrs, Adrian Stokes, in the Grosvenor Gallery.) 


space to enumerate the rest of the more remarkable 
things sent in by the Scottish contingent. They 
include Mr. Coutts Michie’s “ Evening Prayer,” 
Mr. Hope MeLachlan’s ‘‘The Golden Hour,” Mr. 
E. A. Walton’s “ Landscape,” Mr. R. W. Allan’s 
“On the Loire, Amboise,’ Mr. J. R. Reid’s 
“A Busy Quay,” Mr. John White’s “ Honiton 
Lace Makers,” and Mr. Robert Noble’s “ Hand in 
Hand while our Life was May ;” and the charm- 
ing landscape contributed by Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, P.R.S.A. ; 

Before concluding, a few words must be said on 
two or three portraits as yet unnoticed. These are 
Sir John Millais’ “ Master Ranken” a better pic- 
ture than his “Gladstone,” at the Academy; Mr. 


two pictures are first-rate examples of his peculiar 
grace of conception and easiness of hand, and yet Mr. 
Llewellyn’s would run them close but for a certain 
hardness of texture which scarcely suits the painting 
of a child. Mr. Bartlett’s work is notable for a 
simplicity which reminds one of the room full of 
Mytens at the last “Old Masters,” and Mr. Arthur 
Hacker’s for the courage with which he has faced a 
colour problem which might have tried the powers 
of a Carolus-Duran. ; 
As for the sculptures, Mr. Onslow Ford’s 
“Camel” and “A Head in Bronze,” Mr. Harry 
Baker’s “ Hector,’ and Mr. Nelson MacLean’s 
“Water Nymph” are good; but the Grosvenor is 
scarcely the place for works “ in three dimensions.” 
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FRANCIS I. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 


HE brilliant outburst of art in France, unlike 

the slower growths of Italy, Germany, and the 
Low Countries, had no root in the life of the nation, 
but was a rare exotic imported by Francis from 
Italy, fostered and cared for by him, and owing 
its very existence to the patronage and encourage- 
ment of a sumptuous Court. Not that the 
young king found his possessions quite devoid 
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of art feeling. French Gothic architecture is the 
highest and most beautiful development of the style, 
and throughout the fifteenth century the beginnings 
of a school of painting had been gradually develop- 
ing; but Francis cared neither for Gothic architec- 
ture nor for the humble immaturity of the native 
school of painting. Nor did the lusty growth of 
art in Germany or the Low Countries appeal to 
him; he disliked everything that savoured of the 
Middle Ages, and the great aim of his reign was to 
naturalise in France the arts of Italy. 


For his elegant and luxurious mind there were 
only two possible schools of art—the school of Flo- 
rence and the school of Rome; and it was with the 
conviction that he was benefiting his kingdom that 
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cursed be the king who brings all these Italians 
here!” cried a woman in the hearing of Cellini, 
angry that heavy taxes should be levied to pay the 
stupendous salaries with which Francis bribed the 
Italians to live so far from home. But perhaps 
Francis did a greater wrong to his subjects than this 
woman dreamed of, and the art of France might 
have been more lasting and more original had its 
native bent been encouraged. For denationalised art 
is never vital, and the imitation of any style, no 
matter how beautiful, is inevitably wanting in the 
sincerity, feeling, and inspiration of the original. 
Francis was twenty-one years old when in 1515 
he was called to the throne. Less handsome than 
Henry of England, his features had at that age a 
certain refinement and charm; cultivated, poetic, 
romantic, he was a true lover of the arts, and 
the ineffectual, versatile Francis of history is truly 
great in his relation to the arts. There his fickle 
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nature takes weight and consistence, and his reign 
is really glorious if we reckon it by the palaces he 
built and the learning he encouraged. He had 
not been on the throne two years when he brought 
Lionardo, an old man of sixty-five, to the Court of 
Paris. The journey in days when the whole of France 
boasted only one carriage and all travelling was 
done on horseback was too long for so old a man ; 
the venture succeeded badly, for Lionardo died in 
the spring of 1519, and of the two failing years 
he spent in France he has left no memento. But 
this first failure did not damp the young king’s 
ardour; in the meanwhile he had invited Andrea 


to his Court, but with no happier result, for Andrea . 


decamped with the money entrusted to him by the 
king, and was never seen in France again. State 
affairs occupied the young monarch chiefly during 
the succeeding years. 1520 is the date of the meet- 
ing of France and England on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and soon afterwards a war broke out 
between Francis and the young Emperor Charles V., 
which ended with Francis’s imprisonment after the 
battle of Pavia. For thirteen months he lay captive 
at Madrid, and the leisure he had there appears to 
have confirmed his love of the arts, for immediately 
on his release in 1526 he began the transformation 
of the old hunting lodge of Fontainebleau into a 
splendid and beautiful summer palace. Up to this 
date the architecture of France had been Gothic, 
and little had been erected save churches and for- 
tresses with, chiefly in the Flemish provinces, a fine 
Hdtel de Ville or Palais de Justice here and there. 
But the buildings of Francis are neither for religion, 
war, nor state—they are, with the exception of the 
College of France, all chateaux or palaces. After his 
sojourn south of the Alps the architecture of his 
native land looked to him gloomy and old-fashioned, 
and certainly the dark interiors lighted only by 
narrow windows were ill-adapted to the fresco de- 
corations with which he proposed to adorn the inner 
walls. Therefore he sought to adapt the native 
architecture to his needs, and on to the fine Gothic 
stem he grafted the Renaissance style; and out of 
these two incongruous elements developed that perfect 
manifestation of peaceful rural nobility—the French 
chiteau. Fontainebleau was the experiment and 
has defects inseparable from a first attempt, and 
it was not until the end of the reign of Francis 
that perfection of the new style was attained. In the 
early years of that reign architects in France were still 
the unnamed master-masons of the old order, though 
there were growing up the youths whose names 
were destined to be associated for ever with Classic 
architecture in France. By the year 1531 the walls 


of the new palace were up, and Francis was seeking 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy for a 
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painter to decorate the rooms and galleries. The 
great age of Italian art was by this time on the 
wane; Michelangelo and Titian were both past 
middle life, Lionardo, Bartolomeo, Andrea, Raphael 
were dead, and none of the younger men of the first 
rank could be prevailed on to leave Italy; but at 
last Giovanni Battista Rosso, a wayward and eccen- 
tric disciple of Michelangelo, was persuaded to enter 
the service of the King of France. Eccentric and 
of a violent temper, Rosso was less attached to his 
surroundings than were the majority of his country- 
men, and Francis offered powerful inducements in 
the shape of an hotel in Paris, a suite of rooms 
in Fontainebleau, and a retaining fee of one hundred 
thousand francs a year in addition to the price 
paid for pictures. Rosso, or Maitre Roux, as he 
was called in France, was then six-and-thirty—a 
year older than the king—his nature, like his art, 
was violent, undisciplined, and exaggerated, but he 
was of grave and commanding presence, tall and 
singularly handsome, an accomplished courtier and 
something of a poet. For a while the king thought 
all the world of his new favourite, and loaded him 
with presents, honours, and benefices. But no one 
painter sufficed Francis’s ambition. He tried, but 
tried vainly, to persuade Giulio Romano to enter 
his service, and finally accepted in his stead his 
pupil, Francesco Primaticcio by name, but known in 
Italy as “Il Bologna” from the place of his birth. 
He was at this time a man of thirty, with his 
reputation still to make, a good painter, and an 
excellent worker in stucco; a mild, suave, pliant 
personage of insinuating address, who contrived to 
alienate the king’s favour from Rosso first, and after- 
wards from Benvenuto Cellini. “ Whatever he could 
do he prigged from our marvellous Rosso,” wrote 
Cellini, but this accusation springs from the injus- 
tice of hatred; for the graceful, elongated figures of 
“le Primatice” are divided from the muscular and 
agitated nymphs of Rosso by all the wide gulf that 
lies between a disciple of Raphael and a follower 
of Michelangelo. Rivalry soon began between the 
two Italians, and the wily diplomatic Lombard con- 
trived to turn every circumstance and chance to his 
own advantage. In his gay, penniless Bohemian 
youth in Italy, Rosso had been the most light-hearted 
dare-devil of artists, the dearest friend of Cellini; 
but when in 1537 the Florentine came to the Court 
of France, he found his old comrade altered and es- 
tranged, seeing in every fellow-worker only an enemy 
and possible supplanter. But Rosso was not alone in 
his hatred of Primaticcio. The dislike of the courteous 
Lombard was so general among the artists that in 
1540 Francis sent him away, but sent him in a man- 
ner that made his dismissal only another honour 
and another grievance to the embittered Rosso, for 
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Primaticcio went to Rome, commissioned to take 
casts and buy antiques, and finally returned bring- 
ing with him the foundations of that magnificent 
collection now in the Louvre. Everyone knows 
Cellini’s graphic version of the affair; how that 
“this beast” (Primaticcio), “ not being clever enough 
to disparage my work by his own skill, discovered 
other Lombard expedients to that end,” whispering 
to the king that Cellini’s statues in bronze and silver, 
and the “Leda” of Michelangelo that Rosso had 
bought for the royal collection, were worthless com- 
pared to the immortal creations of antiquity. But 
Bologna’s malice resulted in a complete triumph for 
his rival, for when old and new were placed side by 
side the king loudly preferred Cellini’s Jove to any 
or all the antique masterpieces. A great piece of 
good fortune had befallen Primaticcio during his 
absence, for his rival Rosso was dead—had died by 
his own hand. Nor did Cellini long remain to 
dispute the supremacy with Primaticcio; weary of 
the intrigues, envies, and crooked dealings of the 
French Court, he returned to Florence, leaving 
the Lombard unrivalled in his sphere. Though 
merely a schoolman, with little genius or origi- 
nality, he contrived to impose his style upon the 
French, and to give them the type and manner of 
their Renaissance. Liked by each successive Sove- 
reign, he lived with equal honour through the brilliant 
reign of Francis I., the elegant and decorous one of 
Henry II., the feeble, melancholy dominion of the 
second Francis, and saw a revival of the old artistic 
fervour in the early days of Charles IX., under whose 
patronage he died at his house in Paris in 1570. 

In the meanwhile, when Rosso, Primaticcio, Cel- 
lini, and a host of less famous Italians, their pupils, 
journeymen, and apprentices were embellishing the 
summer palace at Fontainebleau, a number of French- 
born artists were growing up, and towards the close 
of the reign of Francis his lifelong effort to ac- 
climatise Italian art bore rich fruit, for within the 
space of afew years Jean Bullant, Philibert Delorme, 
Jean Goujon, and Pierre Lescot made themselves 
famous as architects and designers. The great old 
race of unnamed master-masons was at an end, and 
architecturefrom an affair of inspiration had developed 
into a science with definite rules and aims. This was 
the brief golden age of the Classic revival in France. 
Forty years later the decadence had set in, and the ugly 
style of Henry IV. come into vogue; and the years 
between 1530 and 1570 produced all that was best in 
this style: the chateaux of Chambord (see p. 329), 
Azay, Madrid, Fontainebleau, Anet, and Ecouen ; the 
palaces of the Louvre, the Tuileries, St. Germain-en- 
Laye, and the great Hétel de Soissons. During this 
period every great noble was an art-collector, and re- 
built his house to enshrine his treasure suitably; but 


till 1540 most of the painting and nearly all the build- 
ing were the work of foreigners. The best posts, the 
most honourable artistic offices were still closed to 
Frenchmen when Francis’s adversary, the Constable 
de Bourbon, brought native talent into vogue by 
employing young Jean Bullant to build his chateau 
at Ecouen. The chateau was begun in 1541; when 
the Constable was banished from the Court, and 
Jean Bullant was twenty-six years old. The young 
man sprang from the same humble class as _ the 
master-masons of bygone days, but he had been sent 
by a patron to study architecture in Italy, like his con- 
temporary Philibert Delorme. Delorme was at this 
time returned to his home in Lyons, and was con- 
structing the famous corbelled gallery he built for the 
Jesuits; but two years later he was summoned to 
Paris by the Cardinal de Bellay, and the king then 
followed the example of the Constable by appointing 
Delorme military engineer in the north. Bullant 
the while was still working on his masterpiece, the 
chateau of Ecouen, magnificent in construction and 
worthily decorated by the chisel of Jean Goujon, the 
greatest sculptor of the French Renaissance. Goujon 
was even younger than Bullant. We first hear of him 
in 1540, when as a youth of nineteen or twenty he 
was engaged in the decoration of certain pillars and 
capitals for the church of S. Medard in Rouen. 
Untravelled, and taught only by the local sculptors 
of Rouen, he went to Paris two years later, and was 
at once employed by Pierre Lescot to execute his 
design for the rood screen of S. Germain |’Auxerrois, 
a masterpiece long since destroyed, but which brought 
sudden fame to both architect and sculptor, and 
secured for Goujon the valuable patronage of the 
Constable de Bourbon, and his post as collaborateur 
with Bullant at Ecouen. Lescot stood in no need 
of patronage ; he was the Seigneur de Clagny, a man 
of birth and fortune with an hotel in Paris and 
estates near Montreuil and Versailles. 

Lescot was the first French architect to occupy an 
equal position with the Italians, and when in 1546 he 
became king’s architect for the palace of the Louvre, 
his salary equalled that of Primaticcio. The Louvre 
was begun only a year before the death of Francis, but 
the work projected by the great art patron was con- 
tinued under his suceessors, and for two-and-thirty 
years Lescot laboured in this work—the south-west 
angle only of the existing palace—by which alone he 
now justifies his claim to be considered the greatest 
architect of the French Renaissance. Goujon was 
never employed by Francis. He worked for the 
Constable until the accession of Henry II., whose 
sculptor he immediately became, and for whom he 
executed his masterpieces, the Caryatides of the Louvre, 
the Diane Chasseresse of Anet, the Fons Nymphium, 
and the staircase of Henry II. 
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(Poem by Cosmo Monkhouse. Drawing by Harry Furniss.) 
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ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND: ITS DEVELOPMENT.—II. 


By C. N. WILLIAMSON. 


S in the early history of most 
newspapers, there was a 
period when the success of 

The Illustrated London News 

was by no means assured‘; for 

although 26,000 copies of the 
first number were disposed of, 
there was a great falling off 
in the sale of the second and 
subsequent numbers. Mr. In- 
_ gram, however, was determined 
to make his property a success, and one 
of his feats is still spoken of as a brilliant 
stroke of journalistic enterprise. He sent 
to every clergyman in the country a copy of the num- 
ber containing illustrations of the installation of the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, and by this means secured 

many new subscribers. The first volume of the paper 

ended with the close of 1842, and with the new 
year several improvements were introduced. Henry 

Cockton, whose “‘ Valentine Vox” was the success 

of 1840, contributed a story called “A Romance of 

Real Life,” and stories by Thomas Miller (“The 

Basket Maker”) and others followed. It is claimed 

by Mr. Mason Jackson that this “was the first 

attempt to infuse a new interest into newspaper 
literature by the introduction of fiction.” The circu- 
lation by the end of the first year is said to have 
reached the high figure of 66,000 copies weekly ; 
and the first year of the paper’s existence was cele- 
brated by the publication of a double-number mainly 
illustrated by Gilbert, Harvey, and Kenny Meadows. 

When The Illustrated London News was started, 
there were very few draughtsmen on wood whose 
services were available for such a publication. Most 
of these were employed in book illustrations, and 
their style of drawing was not suited for rapid repro- 
duction in a newspaper. Foremost among “ the 
black-and-white men” of the day were William 

Harvey, Kenny Meadows, W. B. Scott, William Dix, 

G. F. Sargent, W. H. Prior (the last two being land- 

scape and architectural artists exclusively), John 

Gilbert, George and Robert Cruikshank, John Leech, 

Alfred Forrester (“ Crowquill”), and S. Williams. 

Some of these men, as we have seen, early devoted 

their talents to the service of the new paper, and it 

gradually attracted other artists of repute; notably 

George Thomas (elder brother of Mr. W. L. Thomas, 

the manager of The Graphic), Birket Foster, E. 

Duncan, Dodson, J. L. Williams, son of S. Williams, 






a clever architectural draughtsman and engraver who 
executed such subjects as Barry’s new Palace of 
Westminster, T. Beech, who used to copy old and 
modern pictures, L. Huard, a Belgian figure draughts- 
man, Harrison Weir, and many more. Among the 
early literary contributors were Mark Lemon, Stirling 
Coyne, and Henry, Horace, and Augustus Mayhew. 
Howard Staunton was the first editor of that chess 
column which has always been a “feature” of The 
Illustrated London News. In 1847 and 1848 Mr. W. J. 
Linton was the chief engraver, and the work he con- 
tributed to the paper in those years has not been sur- 
passed at any later period in its history. In 1848, 
Dr. Charles Mackay, the veteran poet and journalist, 
succeeded to the literary and political editorship, and 
in 1852 he took the entire management and control 
of the paper. Under him worked for many years 
the late John Timbs, author of “ The Curiosities of 
London,” and many another excellent piece of paste 
and scissors work. 

Elated by the success of his weekly paper, Mr. 
Ingram attempted in February, 1848, to found a 
daily paper called The London Telegraph. It was 
to give for threepence as much news as the other 
papers gave for fivepence. Mr. Thomas Hodgskin 
was the editor, and Dr. Charles Mackay the foreign 
leader writer. It was Mr. Ingram’s idea to publish 
the paper at noon so that it might contain later in- 
telligence than the other journals ; and he introduced 
what was at that time the exceedingly bold innovation 
of a feuilleton after the French manner, Albert Smith 
contributing to the paper “The Pottleton Legacy.” 
The journal could not, however, be made to pay. On 
May 15th its size was reduced, and its last number, 
containing the last chapter of “The Pottleton 
Legacy,” came out on July 8th. Mr. Ingram lost 
much money over the transaction, and was furious at 
its failure. Dr. Mackay has said that Mr. Ingram 
accused Mr. Hodgskin of being the cause of the 
failure of the paper “from his constant use of the 
word ‘bureaucracy,’ which, Mr. Ingram said, had 
occurred at least ten times in one week in the leading 
articles. ‘ Bureaucracy, bureaucracy,’ he exclaimed in 
irate terms, ‘such a word is enough to damn any 
newspaper, and it has damned Zhe Telegraph.” 

Mr. Ingram died tragically. With his eldest son 
he went in 1860 on a tour in the United States. 
After visiting Niagara they took steamer at Chicago 
for an excursion to Lakes Michigan and Superior. 
On the 7th of September there was a heavy gale, and 
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early in the morning of the 8th, in the darkness a 
schooner collided with the steamer, and injured her so 
seriously that she sank within half an hour. Only 
114 persons were saved out of the 393 on board. 
The body of Mr. Ingram was washed on shore, but 
that of his son was never recovered. Mr. Ingram’s 
body was brought to England, and at his native town 
of Boston, which he had represented in Parliament, 
he received the honours of a public funeral. Not long 
afterwards a statue of him was erected in the market- 
place by public subscription. The proprietorship of 
the paper passed to Mrs. Ingram, by whom it is still 
retained. The management is mainly in the hands 
of her two sons, William and Charles, Mr. Mason 
Jackson being head of the art, and Mr. John Latey 
of the literary department. 

The early and rapid success of The Illustrated 
London News soon provoked the competition of rivals, 
of which the most formidable was 7'he Pictorial Times, 
started by Mr. Henry Vizetelly in conjunction with 
Mr. Andrew Spottiswoode, the Queen’s printer. Mr. 
Vizetelly, as has been shown in a previous article, had 
a considerable share in projecting The Illustrated 
London News. It was not long, however, before 
there was a disagreement between him and Mr. 
Ingram. Mr. Vizetelly seceded, and started a rival 
paper, its full title being, Zhe Pictorial Times: A 
Weekly Journal of News, Literature, Fine Art, and 
the Drama. The first number appeared on March 
18th, 1843. It was published at 135, Fleet Street, 
and was sold at sixpence, the same price as the other 
paper. The early numbers were certainly not so 
good as the corresponding numbers of the older 
journal, and though Zhe Pictorial Times consisted 
of sixteen pages, its illustrations were mostly small 
and ill-engraved. They were scattered among the 
text; the paper was of indifferent quality; and there 
were few half-page, and scarcely any page blocks. 
The first illustration on the front page of the first 
number was a view of the New Houses of Parliament. 
This number also contained pictures of “ The Factories 
at Canton,” “ Unlading Chinese Treasure,” “ St. 
Kitts,” “ Nevis,” ‘ Antigua,” “The Emperor of 
China,” “ Drawing-Room in the House of a Chinese 
Nobleman,” and a good drawing of Macready as 
“‘Virginius,” besides some illustrations from a new 
edition of Milton with drawings by William Harvey. 
The draughtsmen chiefly employed on the new 
venture were John Gilbert, W. H. Prior, and others 
who had been brought up in Mr. Vizetelly’s wood- 
engraving establishment, namely, F. Danby (land- 
scape), W. H. Thwaites (figures), R. Hind (figures), 
and Martin, son of John Martin the painter (figures 
and portraits). It is but fair to say that the later 
numbers show conspicuous improvement ; and on the 
next page is reproduced an engraving of the Waterloo 
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Banquet which appeared in No. 15. It was one of 
Mr. Vizetelly’s ideas in starting Zhe Pictorial Times 
to have it well written, and he secured an excellent 
literary staff. The sub-editor was Knight Hunt, 
author of “The Fourth Estate,’ formerly a clerk in 
the office of the Apti-Corn Law League. When Mr. 
Vizetelly severed his connection with the paper, 
Knight Hunt took the editorship, and retained it till 
1846, when he and Mr. W. H. Wills became sub- 
editors of The Daily News, then just started by Charles 
Dickens. In 1852 he became editor-in-chief, and 
died in 1854 at the early age of forty. Other 





MACREADY AS ‘‘ VIRGINIUS.”’ 


(From “ The Pictorial Times,” March 18th, 1843.) 


members of the literary team were Douglas Jerrold, 
who wrote the leaders, and Mark Lemon, who was 
theatrical critic. Thackeray was art-critic and re- 
viewer. He began his duties with the first number, 
in which appeared No. 1 of a characteristic series of 
“ Letters on the Fine Arts,” signed “ M. A. Titmarsh, 
Esq.” As reviewer Thackeray criticised Macaulay’s 
“ Essays” and Disraeli’s “‘ Coningsby,” and both of 
these papers, if I mistake not, have escaped the 
researches of all the bibliographers of Thackeray. 
Gilbert A’Beckett, who looked after the humorous 
column, and Peter Cunningham, author of “The 
Handbook of London,” were also constant contri- 
butors. In The Pictorial Times, too, Hood’s “ Bridge 
of Sighs” made its first appearance. With so ex- 
perienced an editor, and such a competent staff, the 
paper should have been a brilliant success. That, 
however, it never became. It lingered for a short 
time, and then died disregarded. 
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About the time of the foundation of The Pictorial 
Times, Mr. George Stiff, who had been foreman of 
the engravers in the office of Zhe Illustrated London 
News, started a paper of his own called The Idlustrated 
Weekly Times. It had an existence, however, of 
only a few weeks, Mr. Stiff being more success- 
ful with his second effort, Zhe London Journal. 
Another venture which might have been a more 
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February 10th in that year was produced an interest- 
ing and high-class paper called Pen and Pencil: An 
Illustrated Family Newspaper. The money for the 
enterprise was found by F. Morin, a French artist, 
and his friends. The directing spirit both in the 
art and literary departments was Mr. W. J. Linton, 
and with so accomplished a man in command the 
paper might have achieved a great success if funds 


















































THE WATERLOO BANQUET, 


(From “The Pictorial Times,” 1843.) 


serious rival than any was Lloyd’s Jd/ustrated 
London Newspaper, started on November 27th, 1842, 
with the avowed object of competing with Mr. 
Ingram’s journal. While Zhe Illustrated London 
News was published at sixpence, L/oyd’s Illustrated 
was sold at twopence, and for that the reader had a 
paper of eight pages with three columns of type 
per page and several woodcuts. At the end of the 
seventh week, however, the authorities. interfered 
and told Mr. Lloyd that he must either stamp his 
paper or cease to publish it, “the especial item of 
important information which he was condemned for 
publishing without a stamp being a report of the 
escape of a lion from its cage.” The paper was 
consequently re-shaped, and appeared in future as we 
know it now without illustrations under the title of 
Lloyd's Weekly London Newspaper. . 

It was not until the abolition of the newspaper 
stamp duty in 1855 that The Illustrated London 
News was again threatened with serious rivalry. On 


could only have been forthcoming long enough 
for it to overcome its early difficulties. In the 
engraving W. J. Linton received valuable help from 
his brother Henry, while Morin was_ principal 
draughtsman. Walter Savage Landor did all he 
could to help his friend Linton in the new venture, 
and poems from his pen appeared almost every week. 
The front page in each number was oceupied by a 
good engraving after some well-known original by a 
foreign or English master, that in the first number 
being “The Sisters,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence. This 
was engraved by Mr. W. J. Linton himself. On the 
opposite page is reproduced from the first number a 
drawing called “ The Cantiniére,” by F. Morin. The 
artist’s friends soon lost heart, and no more money 
being forthcoming, this excellent little paper collapsed 
on March 31st, 1855, after a distinguished existence 
of only eight weeks. 

The most serious of all the early rivals to The 
Illustrated London News was The Illustrated Times 
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Weekly Newspaper, which was the property of Mr. 
David Bogue, the bookseller of Fleet Street. Here, 
again, as in the case of The Pictorial Times, it 
was Mr. Henry Vizetelly who led the assault upon 
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repeal Mr. Vizetelly had himself taken an active 
part, and he conceived the idea of bringing out a 
cheap popular illustrated paper immediately after 
the repeal of the obnoxious Act. All the plans 














THE CANTINIERE. 


(Drawn by F. Morin, in “Pen and Pencil,” 1855.) 


what had hitherto proved to be a successful monopoly 
of Mr. Herbert Ingram. Mr. Vizetelly was editor- 
in-chief, and he determined to make the paper as 
good as it could be made, both in the literary and art 
departments. It was believed that the Stamp Act 
was about to be repealed. In the agitation for the 


were laid accordingly ; but the passing of the 
Repeal Bill was unexpectedly delayed. Mr. Vizetelly 
decided upon a bold course. His advertisements 
had been issued, and he did not wish to break 
faith with the public. Accordingly, on the day 
appointed (June 9, 1855), the first number of the 
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new paper duly appeared. For weeks it continued 
to. be published without the stamp. The authorities 
barked loudly, but they did not bite. Mr. Vizetelly 
was first served with a writ for £12,000 penalty, but 
the proceedings were dropped, and the triumph was 
complete. This was an excellent advertisement for 
the new paper, which, published at the low price of 





GERMAN OFFICERS ENFORCING THE MAINE LIQUOR LAWS AT FOLKESTONE, 


(Drawn by G. A. Sala, in “The Illustrated Times,” 1855.) 


twopence, rapidly won its way with the public. The 
paper was well illustrated, well written, and energeti- 
cally conducted. othe curious, it may be of interest 
to learn that the office was at No. 2, Catherine Street, 
Strand, on a site long since swallowed up by the 
Gaiety Theatre and Restaurant. Among the artists 
were several whose names are already known to us in 
connection with previous illustrated papers, but there 
were some clever new men. Julian Portch was an 
excellent all-round draughtsman, who was especially 
good at a battle-scene. Edouard Morin, Gustave 
Doré, H. Valentine, Gustave Janet, W. J. Palmer, 
Kenny Meadows, Harrison Weir, G. Cruikshank, 
Birket Foster, C. H. Bennett, W. McConnell, and 
others, all did excellent work. To these we may add 
the name of one who has since become distinguished 
as a journalist—Mr. George Augustus Sala. Mr. 
Sala’s name is now, and has for so long been, asso- 
ciated with journalism, that few remembered before 
the trial of the recent action of Sala v. Furniss that in 
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his early days he was a constant contributor to the 
illustrated press. ‘ The bulk of my pictorial efforts,” 
Mr. Sala tells me, “‘ were caricatures,” and as such 
they do not come within the scope of these articles. 
He attempted, however, serious work besides. Here 
is reproduced, for example, a drawing made by Mr. 
Sala at Shorncliffe Camp, at the period when the 
German Legion was stationed 
there. Mr. Sala tells me, too, 
that he contributed to The Lady’s 
Newspaper (founded by Ebenezer 
Landels about 1847) an architec- 
tural drawing of the Governesses’ 
‘Benevolent Institution; and in 
Howitt’s Journal he did a draw- 
ing (copied, it is true, from a 
French print) of “a boy in the 
snow, looking in at a pastrycook’s 
window.” 

Mr. Vizetelly, having the 
true journalistic instinct, was not 
content that the letterpress of his 
paper should be, as it unfortu- 
nately is in some of the illus- 
trated papers of to-day, mere pad- 
ding to accompany the pictures. 
He was determined that his paper 
should be not only well illus- 
trated but well written ; and he 
secured the best literary help 
available. Mr. Macrae Moir, 
who afterwards went to the Old 
Bailey Bar, and Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, late of The St. James’s 
Gazette, were the sub-editors. Mr. 
Sala, Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
Mr. James Hannay, Mr. Augustus Mayhew, Mr. Tom 
Robertson, Messrs. Robert and William Brough, Tom 
Hood, and Mr. Edward Draper, were on the regular 
staff. A Mr. White, who was a doorkeeper at the 
House of Commons, wrote a weekly article on “ The 
Inner Life of the House,” which was very amusing, 
and was the forerunner of all the similar sketches of 
the present day. In The Illustrated Times also was 
first opened a new line in journalism which has since 
perhaps been somewhat overdone. This wasa weekly 
article, by Mr. Edmund Yates, called “‘ The Lounger 
at the Clubs.” “For six or seven years,” says Mr. 
Yates, in his “ Recollections,” “ I kept up a continuous 
comment on the social, literary, and dramatic events 
of the day; and it was, I believe, Mr. Vizetelly’s 
opinion that my flippant nonsense did as much for 
the paper as the deeper and drier wisdom of the day.” 
Later Mr. Yates says: “The little paper did well— 
so well that the proprietor of its big predecessor 
found it necessary to purchase it, and thenceforward 
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let it fly with partially-clipped wings.” But that 
story shall be told a little later. When, some years 
afterwards, Mr. Sutherland Edwards became the 
first editor of The Graphic, he carried with him 
almost all the men who had formed the literary 
staff of The Illustrated Times, and each continued 
his special department on the new paper. 
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Other illustrations in the first number were “The 
Harbour of Balaclava,” “The New Water Police at 
Balaclava” (these from sketches by Julian Portch), 
“ A Convalescent from Inkermann,” “The Crimean 
Medal,” “ The Fortress of Arabat,” “ The Heroes of 
Balaclava Fighting their Battles over again,” “The 
First Display of the Fountains on the Upper Terrace 





BEFORE THE MALAKOFF, JUNE 7, 1855, 


(Drewn by Gustave Doré, in “ The Illustrated Times.’ ) 


The Illustrated Times Weekly Newspaper, “ con- 
taining numerous first-class engravings of the chief 
events, and all the news of the week ”—such was 
the full title of the new paper. It consisted of six- 
teen pages, of which seven were occupied by cuts. 
The Crimean War was then in full swing, and 
pictures of incidents of the campaign form the chief 
attraction of the early numbers. It may here be 
noted, by the way, that war is especially the en- 
courager of illustrated journals. The Illustrated 
Loudoun News itself was started while wars were being 
carried on against China and Afghanistan, and later 
the Franco-Prussian war floated The Graphic over 
all its early difficulties into the safe harbour of 120 
per cent. When Mr. Vizetelly started Zhe Idlus- 
trated Times, Kertch had just been captured, and 
in the first page of the first number is a “ View of 
Kertch,” and “The Old Market-Place at Kertch.”’ 


at the Crystal Palace,” “The Floral Féte at the 
Crystal Palace,” “ Lord Dundonald,” and “The 
Ascot Race Plate ”—altogether a good two penny- 
worth. The first page engraving in the second 
number is “ An Old English Custom—Salutations in 
Honour of the Trinity,” by Kenny Meadows. In 
No. 3 are “ Who'll Serve the Queen?” by Phiz, 
and a spirited drawing by Morin, “The French 
Carrying the Mamelon.” In No. 4 is a drawing 
by Gustave Doré (which is here reproduced) called 
“ Before the Malakoff, June 7, 1855,” and in the 
same number began Mr. Yates’ “ Lounger at the 
Clubs.” 

The starting of The Illustrated Times had a 
serious effect upon the circulation of Zhe Illustrated 
London News, as the cheaper paper constantly fore- 
stalled the dearer one on many important occasions. 
For example, although The I/lustrated London News 
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was the first’ London newspaper to receive a letter 
from its correspondent at Sebastopol after the fall 
of that place, having outstripped Zhe Times and all 
the other daily papers, Zhe Illustrated Times received 
sketches from its correspondents, Julian Portch and 
Captain Crealock, a week before the older paper 
received its sketches. Mr. Herbert Ingram was not 
the man to see a rival paper topping his circulation 
without making an effort at retaliation. A pretty 
little journalistic war then set in. First Mr. Ingram, 
with the view of killing Zhe Illustrated Times, 
started two other twopenny illustrated weeklies— 
The Picture Times and The People’s Times ; but their 
joint circulation is said never to have attained to a 
quarter of that of The Illustrated Times, Next Mr. 
Ingram opened negotiations for the purchase of Zhe 
Illustrated Times, which, despite its large circulation, 
was yielding to its proprietor an extremely small 
profit. The paper indeed was offered to Mr. Ingram 


for £4,500, but he refused to pay more than £4,000. 
The profit was swallowed up in the great expense 
of electrotyping. To print fast enough to supply 
the demands of the public, four or five sets of electro- 
types had to be used, and as electrotyping then cost 
sixpence per square inch, this involved an extra 
outlay beyond the ordinary expenditure of from £80 
to £100 per week, and reduced the profits to almost 
nothing; the income from advertisements being in 
those days not one-fourth of what it would be now. 
Ultimately the paper did fall into the hands of Mr. 
Ingram. Then, that it might not compete with 
his more profitable sixpenny paper, he lowered the 
quality of the paper, and a few years after his death 
it was allowed quietly to drop. Thus came to an end 
the most gallant of all attempts to rival the success 
of The Illustrated London News, which reigned in 
undisturbed security until the foundation of The 
Graphic in December, 1869. 
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“MILTON DICTATING ‘PARADISE LOST’ TO HIS 
DAUGHTERS.” 


PaintED BY M. MuNKACsy. 


HE most eminent and most popular of all the 
artists who have sprung from the soil of 
Hungary, Mihaly, or Michael, Munkacsy, shares 
with Emile Wauters the honour of having gained the 
Grand Prix at the two consecutive Paris Exhibi- 
tions of 1878 and 1889—a striking testimony to the 
stability of his powers. He was but twenty-four 
when he gained his first medal at the Paris Salon, 
and seven years later he produced his “ Milton,” a 
work somewhat sombre in tone but luminous in 
colour—a quality he loses when painting on a big 
scale. We do not propose, however, to criticise the 
picture here, as in a forthcoming Part the artist’s 
work will be discussed in the series of articles dealing 
with modern art at the Paris Exhibition. But we 
would call attention to the subject of the picture, 
and note how the artist has treated it. Sombre, as 
befits its sentiment, the scene is lighted through the 
quaintly glazed casement, the rays falling on the 
group admirably poised in respect to composition. 
The blind poet is moved, as history tells us he was 
wont to be, by a sudden inspiration, and his daughter 
sets down on paper the precious words as they fall 
rapidly from his lips. We do not care to ask our- 
selves why the artist has placed his hero in so rich 
an interior, nor do we quarrel with him for selecting 
an attitude more dignified than that which we are 


ErcHep By C. Courtry. 


told Milton most commonly affected at such times— 
his left leg over the arm of the chair. The sentiment 
of the composition is at one with its subject, and that, 
from the literary point of view, should be sufficient. 
This etching, which, with others, gained its author 
a gold medal in the recent Paris Exhibition, is by an 
artist whose work has not hitherto been represented 
in the pages of this Magazine. M. Charles Courtry 
is the pupil of two of the most distinguished and ac- 
complished etchers known to modern times—Charles 
Gaucherel and Léopold Flameng—and is of precisely 
the same age as M. Munkacsy. He gained his first 
medal in 1868, and others in 1874 and 1875, being 
admitted to the Legion of Honour in 1881, and 
adjudged seven years later the supreme honour of the 
Medal of Honour. M. Courtry’s work covers the 
whole field of the art, but he prefers figure-subjects, 
whether from the old or modern masters. Among 
translator-etchers he has few superiors—indeed, you 
might count them on the fingers of one hand ; and 
whether he chooses Rubens, or Dupré, or Rembrandt, 
or Van Marcke, or Menzel, or Henner, or Holbein, or 
Meissonier for his models, his plates always breathe 
the feeling of his originals. And with that feeling, 
truth of effect and almost perfect rendering of tex- 
ture are invariably obtained, though the effort to 
realise is sometimes too apparent. M. H.S. 
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THE BENEDICTION. 


THE 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


MODERN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING AND 
“GRANDS PRIX” AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


(From the Painting by Dagnan-Bouveret.) 


SCULPTURE, 


IL—FRANCE. 


By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


Spl was a foregone conclu- 
sion that, whatever re- 
sults might be arrived at 
by the so-called Inter- 
national Juries to whom 
was delegated the un- 
enviable task of pro- 
nouncing on the relative 
merits of the artists, in- 
numerable as the sands 
of the sea, whose works furnished the galleries of 
the exhibition, there would be the usual outery and 
the usual recrimination. Certainly in a considerable 
number of instances strange results have been ar- 
rived at. Especially is this the case in the selec- 
tion of the foreign artists to whom to accord the 
supreme distinction which, it appears to have been 
660 





assumed, must necessarily be granted in each case 
—provided a decent pretext could be found—to at 
least one representative of each nation exhibiting, 
so as to satisfy the exigencies of international cour- 
tesy. Yet, on the whole, I am not prepared to 
assert that in the majority of cases—taking for 
granted the system under which the juries have 
been compelled to work, and the numerous com- 
promises and sentimental concessions which, it is 
pretty evident, some law, unwritten, and yet not to 
be disregarded, has prescribed to them—a fair measure 
of justice has not been done to the exhibiting artists. 
It is the defective and illogical system itself which 
we must blame if the results arrived at after so 
much labour do not give an adequate view of the 
state of art, either in France or in Europe generally, 
during the decade which has elapsed since the last 
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Universal Exhibition. I propose to deal in these first 
remarks only with the highest awards made to French 
artists in the two great branches of painting and 
sculpture ; leaving for future discussion the similar 
distinctions accorded to foreign artists exhibiting 
under the flags of their respective countries. In the 
first place—if, as may be assumed, the chief object 
of all the machinery set in motion and all the labour 
undergone was to select and to crown under the eyes 
of the nations the representative artists of France, as of 
the artistic world cther than French, then it appears 
to me that a fatal error was committed in the very 
beginning. This error is to have placed upon the 
juries the great majority of the most remarkable and 
the most remarked among the painters and sculptors 
of France, without taking into consideration the fact 
that in the majority of cases they had not in any 
former universal exhibition, held in Paris, attained the 
crowning distinction of the Médaille d’ Honneur—or 
Grand Prix, as it is now in official parlance described. 
I am aware that the system now applied is not in its 
essence new, and that in a modified form it has been 
employed on former occasions; but certainly its defects 
have never before appeared in so glaring a light, nor 
have its results been so unfortunate for France as in 
the present instance. It is difficult to understand 
why the rule placing outside or above competition the 
members of the jury could not have been relaxed so 
as to permit them to be candidates at any rate for dis- 
tinctions of a higher grade than had been attained 
by them on the last preceding occasion ; with the pro- 
viso, of course, that no member of a jury should take 
part in, or be present at, any discussion or vote in 
which his own work should be in question. Such an 
arrangement would no doubt require a certain amount 
of moral courage on the part of the members of the 
juries, but such moral courage men of the stamp 
chosen ought surely to possess. It may be—seeing 
how eminent are the names thus withdrawn from 
competition—that there has been a desire among 
the artists of great position and already achieved 
fame to shirk a competition which could add little 
to, but might take much from, their glory. How- 
ever this may be, the general public—and even 
that smaller public which interests itself in matters 
artistic—will soon forget, if they have ever remem- 
bered, the composition of the juries who in 1889 
officiated as supreme arbiters in drawing up, as 
it were, graduated tables of merit in the great 
branches of fine art proper. They will only re- 
member that-on the highest eminence of distinction 
have been placed, among painters, MM. Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Elie Delaunay, Jules Dupré, Aimé Morot, 
Lhermitte, Jean Gigoux, Hébert, Bernier, Cormon, 
Detaille, Jules Lefebvre, Raphaél Collin, and Frangois 
Flameng, and not such pre-eminently representative 
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men as MM. Puvis de Chavannes, Henner, Bonnat, 
Carolus-Duran, Jules Breton, Gustave Moreau (who, 
however, only exhibits in the Centennial section of the 
exhibition), Paul Dubois, Vollon, Jean-Paul Laurens, 
Fantin-Latour, Harpignies, and Cazin; only one of 
the latter, be it remembered, having on any former 
occasion obtained that Médaille d’Honneur which 
might alone be deemed to disqualify them from com- 
peting at the present exhibition. The situation is 
similar with the sculptors; for those whose brows 
are wreathed with laurel are MM. Mercié, Barrias, 
Dalou, Injalbert, Tony Noél, Turcan, Peinte, Lanson, 
Carlés, and Roty (medallist), and not MM. Chapu, 
Rodin, Falguiére, Frémiet, Saint-Marceaux, or 
Chaplain (medallist). 

Few would venture to deny that, among painters, 
MM. Elie Delaunay, Jules Dupré, Jules Lefebvre, 
and Hébert, and among sculptors, MM. Dalou, 
Mercié, Barrias, and perhaps Injalbert and Roty, 
have attained a degree of artistic pre-eminence suf- 
ficiently high—and, above all, displayed an artistic 
personality sufficiently distinctive—to entitle them 
to be placed beside, or it may be in some instances 
beyond, thé great artists whom we have enumerated. 
But with regard to the other very excellent and very 
highly-trained executants to whom has on the 
present occasion been granted equal rank with them, 
it may be safely asserted that even they would 
hardly hold themselves forth as thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the highest that has been achieved in 
France since 1878. Thus, by no fault of their own, 
but by operation of the unfortunate system under 
which they are compelled to work, the juries of 
the memorable Exhibition of 1889 are compelled to 
misrepresent the art of France, not only to the 
France of to-day, but in a still greater degree to 
that of the future, which, in looking back to its 
“Old Masters” of our time—then definitively 
classed, and estimated as we cannot now estimate 
them—will wonder at the judgments solemnly 
recorded as those of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Another serious complication was 
introduced by the necessity for recompensing with 
adequate generosity those nations who, notwithstand- 
ing the unsympathetic attitude of their govern- 
ments, had come forward—no doubt with much 
trouble and expense to individual exhibitors—to take 
part in the art competition of the world’s show. It 
appears to have been assumed by the international 
juries, probably under the inspiration of the guiding 
spirits, preponderant in number, supplied by France, 
that, in every case where such a course could with 
any propriety be adopted, one or more Grands Prix 
should be accorded to cach foreign country, without 
too rigorously insisting on a certain definite stan- 
dard of achievement, as is done, for instance, at the 
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annual Salon exhibitions. This method has produced 
some curious results, making it superabundantly 
clear that the measure applied to the works of art 
exhibited was not an unvarying one for all nations, 
but was made more or less elastic to suit the exigencies 
of the situation. I reserve to myself to discuss 
later on in detail the works of foreign artists who 
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the distinction accorded to him than does M. Elie 
Delaunay, an artist who is already a veteran, seeing 
that he carried off the Prix de Rome in 1856, and 
has subsequently obtained every species of distine- 
tion, without ever quite conquering the admiration 
of the general public as many greatly inferior men 


have succeeded in doing. He takes a place, never- 





AIME MOROT. 


(From a Drawing by Himself.) 


have been held to be deserving of the highest re- 
wards. As an illustration, however, of the way in 
which the French system of compromises has worked 
out, let us take the works of M. Benjamin-Constant 
in the French section, and those of Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson in the English section. These have 
been judged worthy of gold medals only, and not 
of Grands Prix, and for this verdict some sufficient 
reasons might perhaps be advanced. Nevertheless, 
it must be patent to even the most casual observer 
that the contributions of these painters are of a 
far higher order than, for instance, those of Sig. 
Boldini (Italy), Mr. Gari Melchers (United States), 
Sefior Jimenez (Spain), M. Chelmonski (Russia), 
M. Werenskiold (Norway), or some other recipients 
of the highest honours who might be named. 

No European painter deserves more thoroughly 


theless, in the very first rank of modern artists, 
and, in the happy combination of dignity and singu- 
lar sublety of characterisation with a sober, restrained 
force and solidity of execution, has, perhaps, now no 
rival. He has given proof, too, that he possesses 
imagination of the truest and most exquisite quality, 
such as is less infrequently than is generally im- 
agined allied to the penetrating power of the true 
portrait-painter; though, unfortunately, just those 
attributes of the colourist which are required to ex- 
press to the full the peculiar subjects which he chiefly 
affects are a little wanting. In the Centennial 
section appear two works of this class, the “ Hercules 
Slaying Nessus,” and “ David Triumphing over the 
Dead Goliath ; ” but his masterpiece in the imagina- 
tive style is the terrible “ Angel of Death Guiding 
the Spirit of the Plague,” which has for many years 
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adorned the gallery of the Luxembourg. He has of 
late been occupied’ on some very important mural 
decorations—as yet uneovered—for the nave of the 
Pantheon, where they will form a pendant to the 
great series of canvases (loiles maronfiées) of M. 
Puvis de Chavannes: The subject of these is 
“Ste. Geneviéve tranquillising the inhabitants of 
Paris, alarmed at the approach of Attila.” One 
of- the master’s chefs-d’auvre is the pathetic, yet 
perfectly simple and unaffected, portrait of Mme. 
Georges Bizet, the widow of the immortal composer 
of “Carmen.” She is dressed in the most unpre- 
tending fashion in deep mourning relieved only by a 
bunch of violets, and sits upright in a huge sculptured 
chair; on her pale and beautiful features is to be 


read, in the place of the usual expression of conven- 


tional grief, a strange questioning look, as of be- 
wilderment and mute rebellion against fate. If in 
the portraits of the artist’s earlier time appear an in- 
sistence on natural fact and a certain resoluteness of 
modelling suggestive of Quentin Matsys, and the 


earlier Flemings of the fifteenth century, in his later 


and more mature productions he displays a subtler 
and more comprehensive style of modelling, which is 
rather based on the manner of Holbein. A series of 
ten portraits represented his contribution to the De- 
cennial section of the exhibition, and among these—in 
which style and treatment to a certain extent vary 
as the subject varies—I would select three for special 
remark. Of supreme excellence—indeed, no more 
finely modelled head, no more subtly expressed per- 
sonality, was to be found in the vast galleries of the 
exhibition—is the full-face portrait of the Abbé 
Sotta, a son, as the inscription on the canvas itself 
informs us, of M. Delaunay’s first master. This is 
- uncompromisingly relieved against a clouded blue 
sky and architectural adjuncts, which have perhaps 
per se little pictorial charm, but supply a colour- 
scheme such as helps to express and to give relief to 
the cold and reserved personage represented. Another 
masterpiece is the portrait of an elderly advocate 
standing erect in his robes, and unmistakably re- 
vealing without action the restrained eagerness of 
the professional combatant; this is worthy to be 
placed beside Moroni’s “ Lawyer” in the National 
Gallery. A third work, of not less singular excel- 
lence, is the portrait of an unnamed French lady 
of middle age, and of aspect more than homely, to 
whose presentment the painter has managed to im- 
part the inexpressible charm of good sense and good 
breeding. The modelling and painting of the head 
in a discreet and sombre half-light, revealing as it 
does an untiring patience, which does not operate 
to quench but rather to accentuate the essential 
quality of life, is beyond praise. 

The recognised position of M. Ernest Hébert as 
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one of the chiefs of the Academic school has not pre- 
vented him from being just a little forgotten by the 
present generation, while the rapins of the studios 
have been lately pleased to pooh-pooh his annual 
contributions to the Salon. It is therefore not in- 
opportune that his artistic status should be rendered 
additionally secure by the distinction now conferred 
upon him. M. Hébert obtained the Prix de Rome 
as far as back as 1839, and he is now for the second 
time filling—and it may be said most gracefully and 
adequately filling—the post of director of the French 
Academy at Rome. Some of his finest works, in- 
cluding the famous “ Malaria” and the “ Capri Girls 
at the Well,” have for many years adorned the 
Luxembourg, while the apsidal decoration of the 
Pantheon, a mosaic in semi-Byzantine style recal- 
ling a little the similar work of Cimabue in the 
Cathedral at Pisa, is from his design. M. Hébert’s 
gravest fault is a certain ultra-fastidiousness both of 
conception and execution, a certain straining away of 
all the more vigorous elements of a design, with the 
result of leaving a residuum of delicate shadowy 
beauty unsupported by that true vitality without 
which even those works whose aim is the highest 
ideality fail completely to convince. 

His finest contribution to the exhibition was not in 
the Decennial but in the Centennial galleries. This is 
a large canvas entitled “ Le Matin et le Soir de la Vie.” 
It was painted for an English collector, Mr. Vaughan, 
and made its first appearance many years ago at the 
Royal Academy, where it attracted little notice ; ulti- 
mately finding its way back to France. This life-size 
study of two Italian women at a well, exemplifying 
the one the exuberance and unconscious pride of 
glorious youth, the other the decrepitude and resigna- 
tion of old age, is in the quality of style unmarred 
by affectation—for M. Hébert with all his fastidious- 
ness is not affected—one of the most remarkable 
things in the exhibition. In the Decennial section, 
M. Hébert’s finest contribution is the pathetic “Aux 
Héros sans Gloire ” (see opposite), showing a mourn- 
ful muse or genius, who, in the shade of a dark 
grove, crowns with convolvulus the blank marble 
tomb of ‘ mute inglorious heroes” who have perished 
ndbly though without renown. The defects of the 
master’s merits are very clearly shown in his third 
contribution, “La Muse du Nord.” 

Another and a younger leader of the Academic 
school, which, attacked as it has been of late years, 
still maintains, and will deservedly maintain, a certain 
definite position, is M. Jules Lefebvre. He carried 
off the Prix de Rome in the year 1861, and having 
obtained a first-class medal at the Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, achieved in 1886 the Médaille d Honneur 
of the Salon. Not unjustly has he been reproached 
with a certain dryness and hardness of colour and 


























AUX HEROS SANS GLOIRE. 


(From the Painting by Ernest Hébert. Engraved by C. Carter.) 
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technique generally, and with that insistence on out- 
line and on academic composition, at the expense of 
tone, colour, and the study of light and atmosphere, 
which are among the least winning characteristics 
of his peculiar school. But to his credit we must 
place an exquisite sense of harmony in the draughts- 
manship of the human figure and in the dis- 
position of his subjects generally, with an unmis- 
takable dignity and reticence of style, such as is 
wanting in the finished and, indeed, over-polished 
productions of his rival M. Bouguereau. This 
search for the select in style M. Lefebvre pushes 
to the verge of affectation, departing too far from the 
substratum of reality on which even works of the 
class he affects should firmly rest. His chief contri- 
bution to the Decennial show was the large canvas 
‘Diane surprise,” in which the treatment of the un- 
draped female figures, but not the subtle harmony 
with which they are massed, recalls somewhat Prima- 
ticcio and the school of Fontainebleau. Here, too, 
is “ L’Orpheline,” a work too ultra-refined in the 
classical severity of its outlines and in the deliberate 
elimination of its more realistic elements to be really 
pathetic. Among the painter’s two finest produc- 
~ tions are the portraits which won him his triumph 
in 1886—one the hard but noble and thoroughly 
characteristic likeness of an elderly lady dressed 
in dark blue satin, the other the charmingly fresh 
full-length of a youthful blonde, in which the search- 
ing modelling of almost classic features has not ex- 
tinguished the perfume of youth, or the suggestion 
of its restrained buoyancy. 

The ascent of M. Dagnan-Bouveret to the highest 
distinctions has been extraordinarily rapid since, 
abandoning his earlier and, perhaps, more distinctive 
manner, he constituted himself the successor and the 
imitator of Bastien-Lepage. He is the pupil of the 
last French painter with whom surmise would have 
connected his name, M. Gérdme, and he obtained a 
first-class medal at the Salon of 1880. With an 
artistic individuality far less intense and less distinc- 
tive than that of his antetype, without that over- 
powering sympathy for the subjects treated which 
constitutes the greatest charm of the pathetic peasant- 
painter so prematurely cut off, M. Dagnan-Bouveret 
has all the accuracy and untiring skill in modelling 
of his predecessor, combined with the same search 
after those plein air effects which are so difficult to 
assimilate with excessive detail. He perhaps attains 


a greater unity of general aspect than did Bastien- 
Lepage, but is dryer, and less silvery in his coldness. 
Among his earlier, and to my mind more original 
works at the Champ de Mars, were “ La Vaccination,” 
and “La Bénédiction” (see p. 341), two pieces of 
pure realism, wholesome, unaffected, and touching 
in conception, and both accurately and humorously 
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observed ; in these a certain looseness and greasiness 
of execution is condoned by the skill in the treatment 
of different qualities of light. The work which has, 
however, chiefly contributed to increase his fame and 
to win for him his present. high position is “ Le 
Pardon,” a procession of Breton peasants, men and 
women of all ages, who holding lighted tapers, and 
some of them directly facing the spectator, are about 
to enter achurch. This is rather a collection of ad- 
mirably elaborated and characteristic types of rustic 
Breton life skilfully grouped, than a scene conceived 
as a whole, and revealing the true movement and 
pulsation of an assemblage of human beings. 

It is difficult and painful to speak with the 
necessary frankness concerning the veteran M. Jean 
Gigoux, a painter who obtained his first distinc- 
tion as far back as 1833 and a medal of the first- 
class in 1848, since which date his merits appear 
to have been less generally recognised. Here is 
evidently an instance in which a sentimental act of 
recognition has been more or less forced upon the 
jury. The large canvas, “ Les derniers moments 
de Léonard de Vinci” (Salon of 1835), and the 
daringly realistic portrait of General Joseph Dwer- 
nicki (Salon of 1833), show the painter to have 
possessed some half-century since a bold style of 
handling and considerable skill in the treatment of 
light, with, however, a pronounced element of vul- 
garity which accorded but ill with the obligatory 
romantic style of the period. In the strange works 
of the painter’s old age contributed to the Decennial 
section he appears to have sought to adopt grey 
and rosy harmonies, such as are fashionable in the 
present day ; and so far his prolonged artistic energy 
is entitled to respect. Truth, however, compels me 
to state that these senile productions would probably 
under other circumstances have found a much more 
modest, if indeed any, place in the exhibition ; 
and the selection of their author for a distinction 
withheld from many painters of the first rank is little 
short of a scandal. A juror who, passing through 
the galleries of the Décennale, should have beheld 
without certain qualms of conscience the label 
“Grand Prix ” affixed to the outrageous “ Jeanne 
d’Are” must indeed be hardened. 

M. Aimé-Morot (see p. 343), who obtained the Prix 
de Rome in 1874 and the Médaille d’ Honneur of the 
Salon in 1880, is an admirable example of the accom- 
plished, if not very inspired French artist of to-day, 
belonging to the class of those many who steer their 
way through the opposing artistic currents; a 
realist, but not pushing his naturalism to extreme 
limits or extending it to his choice of subjects; 
not exactly a colourist from the Venetian point of 
view, yet excelling in the rendering of flesh, and 
not unobservant of atmospheric problems. Still the 
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artistic personality of M. Morot does not appear to me 
of sufficient strength or distinctiveness to warrant 
the conferring upon him of the highest honour placed 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


(From the Painting by Aimé Morot. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


within the gift of the jury. In the dearth caused by 
the regulations already referred to, this course is, how- 
ever, easily to be explained and excused. One of his 
chief contributions is this large canvas “Le bon Sama- 
ritain,” in which, notwithstanding a certain smallness 
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of realism and want of imagination revealed in the 
conception of the central group, we may admire the 
skill in the delineation of nude figures of an entirely 


unidealised type. Full of breadth and energy, with a 
military furia which De Neuville himself has hardly 
exceeded, is the same artist’s “ Reichshoffen, 8° et 9"° 
Cuirassiers,” showing one of the tremendous cavalry 
charges of that day glorious but fatal for France. 














(Drawn by George du Maurier. Engraved by J. Swain.) 


THE ILLUSTRATING OF BOOKS. 
FROM THE SERIOUS ARTIST’S POINT OF VIEW —I. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


— 7 HEN the Editor of this Maga- 
imu zine first expressed to me his 
I flattering wish that I should 
write down, for him to print, 
my ideas on the subject of book 
illustration, I was much embar- 
rassed. I felt that of all sub- 
jects in the world, this was 
perhaps the one on which I had the least and fewest 
ideas ; that such ideas as I had consisted principally 
in my admiration for so many illustrations by others, 
. in my digsatisfaction with so many illustrations of 
my own, in the wonder that there should be so 
many illustrated books, good, bad, and indifferent ; 
and that the taste for them should rather seem to 
be on the increase than otherwise. 

Evidently the illustrated book is a “ felt want.” 
The majority of civilised human nature likes to read, 
and a majority of that majority likes to have its 

661 





book (even its newspaper!) full of little pictures. 
Evidently, also, there are two classes of readers. 

. There is the reader who visualises what he reads 
(at the moment of reading) with the mind’s eye, 
unconsciously, perhaps, and without effort, but in a 
manner so satisfactory to himself that he wants the 
help of no picture; indeed, to him a picture would 
be a hindrance. Another man’s conception of the 
scene or character would interfere with his own, and 
probably seem to him inferior ; just as many people 
would sooner read their Shakespeare for themselves 
than see him acted on the stage or hear him de- 
claimed by an elocutionist. To such a man two is 
company, three is none. 

The greater number, I fancy, do not possess this 
gift, and it is for their greater happiness that the 
illustrator exists and plies his trade. To have the 
author’s conceptions adequately embodied for them in 
a concrete form is a boon, an enhancement of their 
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pleasure. Their greatest pleasure of all, of course, 
is to see it all acted on the stage. In this way the 
story unfolds itself to them without any effort on 
their part ; nothing is left to the imagination, which 
they may not possess, or, possessing, may not care to 
exert. 

But the stage is not always at one’s command, 
and failing this, the little figures in the picture are 
a mild substitute for the actors at the footlights. 
They are voiceless and cannot move, it is true. But 
the arrested gesture, the expression of face, the 
character and costume, may be as true to nature and 
life as the best actor can make them. Within the 
limits assigned, these little dumb motionless puppets 
may be as graceful, or grotesque, or humorous, or 
terrible as people in real life—indeed, more so; they 
may continue to haunt the memory when the letter- 
press they illustrate is forgotten. When they pro- 
duce this effect, it may be said, I think, that they 
are the work of a good illustrator ; and if, in addi- 
tion to this, there is the charm of fine handicraft 
and the cunning of a well-trained faculty, the result 
is a delightful and valuable work of art—although 
its scale be a small one, and the means of its 
production very simple and slight—a very precious 
possession. 

As the highest example of such performance in 


our time, I will cite Menzel’s illustrations to the . 


Life of Frederick the Great (by an author whose 
name I have forgotten, and whose book I have not 
read, because it is in German). Whatever the book, 
the illustrations seem to me for all time, and for any 
country. 

It would be possible, I suppose, and perhaps in- 
teresting, to trace the history of book illustrations 
from its very beginning, which must lie pretty far 
back in the past. But such a task is not for such 
as the present writer, and would require a volume 
for its execution, instead of a magazine article. 

I will content myself with recording quickly such 
impressions, recollections, and general experience as 
I have of the subject; well satisfied if, in doing so, 
I meet the wishes of the Editor of this Magazine, 
and do not impose too much upon the patience of 
its readers. 

Of course, the most delightful illustrations in 
the world are those one loved when one was young. 
It is impossible, perhaps, to judge them quite im- 
partially. One may lose one’s taste for the text, and 
no longer relish Harrison Ainsworth or Charles Lever 
with quite so keen a zest as was the case forty years 
ago; but the comely forms of Jack Hinton and 
Harry Lorrequer, and their rollicking brothers’ in 
arms, have still power to please, especially. when on 
galloping horses—galloping from one scrape to 
another, from the old love to the new. And the 


headsman, cutting off the head of Lady Jane Grey, 
is as thrilling as ever; although one may have lived 
to be more fastidious in the matter of mere execution 
(by which, of course, I mean the technical craft of 
the artist). And, indeed, what does not the great 
Dickens himself owe to Cruikshank and Hablét 
Browne, those two delightful etchers who understood 
and interpreted him so well ! 

Our recollections of Bill Sikes and Nancy, and 
Fagin, and Noah Claypole, and the Artful Dodger, 
of Pickwick and the Wellers, pére et fils, Pecksniff, 
Mrs. Gamp and Mrs, Prig, Micawber, Mr. Dombey, 
Mr. Toots, and the rest, have become fixed, crystal- 
lised, and solidified into imperishable concrete by 
these little etchings in that endless gallery, printed 
on those ever-welcome pages of thick yellow paper, 
which one used to study with such passionate interest 
before reading the story, and after, and between. 
One may have forgotten much that Mr. Pecksniff 
has thought, or said, or done in this world ; but what 
he looked like, never! And no new portrait of him, 
by the hand of howsoever consummate an artist, can 
ever displace the old one for such of us as are in the 
middle fifties. 

It would be interesting to know for certain what 
Charles Dickens thought of these illustrations— 
whether they quite realised for him the people he 
had in his mind, or bettered them, even—for such a 
thing is not impossible ; indeed, it is the business of 
the true illustrator to do this if he can. I believe 
that Thackeray was more pleased with the outward 
shape that Fred Walker had given to his Philip (on 
his way through the world) than with even his own 
mental conception of the same, which was quite 
different. 

There was (or rather, happily, there is) another 
illustrator of this long past period, far greater as a 
craftsman than the two I have mentioned, Cruikshank 
and Browne. He did not etch, however ; his illustra- 
tions were designed on wood, and although most of 
his pictures were in books, and not of modern life, 
he did not disdain to illustrate the humble London 
Journal, that used to appear once a week. It must 
be nearly forty years ago since I used regularly to 
buy that paper for Sir John Gilbert’s admirable 
woodcuts, which are, perhaps, now forgotten in the 
far more important works he has produced in oil and 
water-colour. But they will never be forgotten 
by me. 

Leech and Doyle are so much better known by 
their work in Punch than by their book illustrations, 
that I will do no more than allude to them, excellent 
as they are. Colonel Newcome and Barnes are 
Well remembered, as well as the “Comic History 
of England,” “Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” 
&e. And of John Tenniel, Charles Keene, Linley 
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Sambourne, and Harry Furniss I shall have occa- 
sion to speak further on. 

Then, in 1860, appeared the illustrated volume 
of Poems, by Alfred Tennyson; and about the 
same time Zhe Cornhill Magazine and Once «a 
Week were started, whereby a new impulse was 
given to the art of illustrating books. Millais, 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and others well known 
to fame, designed small woodcuts for the former 
most charming volume, the publishing of which 
made an epoch in English book illustration. A 
new element was imported, to which I find it 
difficult to give a name. Anyhow, some of these 
drawings gave some of us—I can answer for one 
who wanted to illustrate books — extraordinary 
pleasure. They do still. 

I still adore the lovely, wild, irresponsible moon- 
face of Oriana, with the gigantic mailed archer 
kneeling at her feet in the yew-wood, and stringing 
his fatal bow; the strange beautiful figure of the 
Lady of Shalott, when the curse comes over her, and 
her splendid hair is floating wide, like the magic 
web; the warm embrace of Amy and her cousin 
(when their spirits rushed together at the touching 
of the lips), and the dear little symmetrical wavelets 
beyond; the queen sucking the poison out of her 
husband’s arm ; the exquisite bride at the end of the 
Talking Oak; the sweet little picture of Emma 
Morland and Edward Grey, so natural and so 
modern, with the trousers treated in quite the proper 
spirit; the chaste Sir Galahad, slaking his thirst 
with holy water, amid all the mystic surroundings ; 
and the delightfully incomprehensible pictures to the 
Palace of Art, that gave one a weird sense of comfort, 
like the word “‘ Mesopotamia,” without one’s knowing 
why. 

Then it was that Once a Week and The Cornhill 
Magazine came, with Millais, Fred Walker, Charles 
Keene, Frederick Sandys, Pinwell, and others. 
The life of our time—which had been illustrated 
humorously by Leech, Doyle, and Keene in Punch ; 
humorously and seriously by Hablot Browne in 
Dickens and Lever; and by Sir John Gilbert in 
The London Journal—was now being treated from 
quite a serious point of view. 

The chimney-pot hat and the trousers, the crino- 
line and the spoon-bonnet were taken in hand by 
cunning craftsmen, and duly “ invested with artistic 
merit ;” the artist trusted no longer to his impres- 
sions, his memory, his inner consciousness. ‘The 
model became as indispensable to him as to the 
historical painter. He made elaborate studies of the 


fashionable skirt, sleeve, body, bonnet, and shawl, as 
though he were concerned with some great classical 
design. 

Not, indeed, that it was a// modern English in 
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either Once a Week or The Cornhill. The reader will 
remember Charles Keene’s beautiful cuts to “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth;” and others by Millais, 
Leighton, Sandys, Poynter, Lawless, Tenniel, in 
which the costume was of another time and clime. 

‘Frederick Walker, then quite a boy, leapt into 
fame by his illustrations in Ouce a Week and The 
Cornhill Magazine. I can find no words to express 
the admiration I felt for them as they appeared one 
after another, each better than the last, till they 
culminated in the famous picture of “ Philip in 
Church ;” an admiration that left no room for any 
petty feeling of personal envy. 

He had founded himself, I think, partly on Sir 
John Gilbert, partly on Sir John Millais; but in 
an incredibly short time he became Fred Walker, a 
rock for the foundation of others; for he has made 
school, as the French say, in wood-draughtsmanship, 


as well as in oil painting and water-colours. 


Putting aside the charm of his composition, the 
grace and naturalness of his figures, the sweetness of 
his landscapes, the exquisite deftness and dexterity of 
his manipulation (those effective little cross-hatchings 
that are to be found more or less in almost every 
woodeut executed since his time), he was the first 
to quite understand, in their “inner significance,” 
the boot, the hat, the coat-sleeve, the terrible 
trousers, and, most difficult of all, the masculine 
evening suit. Even Millais and Leech, who knew 
the modern world so well, could not beat him at 
these. 

So that I look upon Sir Johw Gilbert, Sir John 
Millais, and Frederick Walker as the grandfathers 
and fathers of our modern school of illustration ; 
that is, of such illustration as illustrates the life of 
to-day, which, of course, is not everything. For 
the most successful illustrated English books of 
our generation—at least, I venture to think so— 
have not treated of the immediate life around us. 

For instance, in the two little books that describe 
the adventures of “ Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking Glass,” the pictures seem 
to me simply perfect, but that I should have pre- 
ferred for Alice herself a more really childish figure of 
a child. The stories are charming in themselves, but 
what has Mr. Tenniel not done for them besides ! 
It is like Sir Arthur Sullivan’s musie to Mr. Gilbert’s 
delightful librettos. These little pictures are a joy 
for ever; they stick in the mind like charming tunes 
that won’t allow themselves to be forgotten. What- 
ever may be the ultimate fate of the words, the cuts 
are truly creations. Of course, they belong to the 
old school—the good old school—the Mock-turtle 
and the Jabberwock have not been drawn straight 
from nature. Perhaps we, of the new school, are too 
much the slaves of the model—a pernicious habit 
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when one has to deal with Jabberwocks and Mock- 
turtles. 

Then there are the two books about “ Bracebridge 
Hall” and “Christmas,” by Washington Irving, 
which have been brought back to vigorous life by 
Randolph Caldecott, a true illustrator, if ever there 
was one. That is, an enhancer of the charm and 
humour of his text, whose art seems of the slightest 
—a very few strokes were enough for him to work 
wonders with. It is magic! Grace, charm, beauty, 
humour, character, pathos—all were. his ; and he was 
as skilled in landscape and animals as in the human 
figure, and “good alike at grave or gay.” There 
is also his immortal series of picture-books, equally 
beloved by old and young and middle-aged, by 
babies even—a gallery that never palls. 

I must also mention Mr. Walter Crane’s beautiful 
and not-to-be-forgotten coloured pictures to the fairy. 
tales, and Mr. Linley Sambourne’s illustrations to 
the “ Water-Babies,” and Miss Kate Greenaway’s 
nursery rhymes. 

Nor, among the great English illustrators of our 
day, must I omit the gifted Frenchman, Gustave 
Doré ; whose weird genius, however, seems to have 
been most successful when its inspiration was drawn 
from French sources—Rabelais and Balzac. His 
drawings to the Bible are wonderful enough, but 
not conceived in an English spirit; those to the 
 Tdylls of the King ” are, I think, a failure. 

The old Cornhill Magazine, even more than 
Once a Week, has a high record as an illustrated 
periodical. In it, no less important a novel than 
“Romola” was illustrated by no less important 
a person than the present President of the Royal 
Academy ; “ Framley Parsonage” and “The Small 
House at Allington,’ by Millais; ‘“ Philip on his 
Way Through the World,” by F. Walker; “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” by Mrs. Allingham 
(Helen Paterson); George Leslie, Luke Fildes, 
Marcus Stone, now Royal Academicians; F. Dicksee, 
A.R.A.; W. Small, F. Sandys, and others have 
also illustrated those brilliant pages. And for many 
years I had the honour and pleasure of providing 
every month a page-drawing and an initial letter. 
That illustrated Cornhill is no more; and the old 
Once a Week has long become extinct. To parallel 
them for the merit and interest of their illustrations 
we must seek across the Atlantic. 

There are, as perhaps the reader knows, two 
different ways of drawing for wood. One is, to 


paint a finished picture in black and white, using 
the brush and washes of different degrees of in- 
tensity ; picking out the lights with white, or leaving 
the white paper for them. The engraver translates 
this in his own way, cutting his own lines to repre- 
sent or, rather, interpret the value of the tone left 
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by the artist. In this case the artist is very much 
at the mercy of his engraver. Moreover, little is left 
to the imagination. Every detail must be put in— 
background, sky, wall, the ground, the grass, the 
carpet ; no blanks are left, except here and there 
where the light falls on a white surface, between 
which and the blackest point of the picture is 
employed every possible shade of grey. Speaking 
from memory and under correction, I believe The 
Graphic was the first illustrated paper to encourage 
this school in England. In its first number was 
an admirable picture by Luke Fildes, R.A., “The 
Casual Ward ” (from which he afterwards painted 
a work in oils), and, if I remember rightly, it 
was treated in this manner. And since then, in 
the pages of The Graphic have appeared many 
illustrations of the highest merit by Frank Holl, 
Luke Fildes, H. Herkomer, H. Woods, W. Small, 
A. Hopkins, Miss Thompson (Lady Butler), C. 
Green, Sydney Hall, E. Gregory, J. Nash, G. 
Durand, Paul Renouard, and many others; built, I 
believe, on the same principle, namely, the interpre- 
tation of the tone which the artist has laid in with a 
wash, by the engraver, who uses lines more or less 
thick, or dots, or hatchings of his own, according to 
the depth of the tone wanted. Parallel with Zhe 
Graphic runs The Illustrated London News. 

The other way is to draw one’s picture with 
pencil, or, better still, with pen and ink, using a 
simple conventional black outline to give the shape 
and enclose the form and face; then adding more 
lines and pen-and-ink scratches, simple or cross- 
hatched, to suggest colour and tone, as an etcher 
does with his needle, and leaving blank all that the 
artist judges non-essential to his picture—leaving it, 
in fact, to the imagination. The engraver cuts all 
this in facsimile; it is more than his place is worth 
to add a line of his own, or leave out one of the 
artist’s. Or it may be “ processed.” 

It does not do for two pictures—one of them 
designed in the first manner, the other in the second 
—to appear in juxtaposition on the same page ; the 
first by its completeness, and depth of tone and 
colour, kills the second. Yet I confess that, to me, 
the second is the more attractive of the two. 

Among the followers of the first mentioned school 
(if, indeed, he be not one of its originators) I will 
cite, as an example, Mr. William Small, whose ad- 
mirable illustrations are so well known to the readers 
of The Graphic. But to fully appreciate the beauty, 


. power, and delicacy of his work, one must see it in 


the original design, before even the best of engravers 
has had his will of it. 

Mr. Edwin Abbey is an equal master of either 
method. He has shown us, in his beautiful illustra- 
tions to “ She Stoops to Conquer,” specimens of his 
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perfection in both. I have seen the originals, and as 
far as his absolute craft is concerned, I don’t know 
which of the two to admire the most. But for my 
own taste, I infinitely prefer the scratchy pen-and- 
ink designs, which give just the essence of what one 
most wishes to see, and leave out everything else ; 
and then, when the drawings are duly ‘‘ processed ” 
and printed, no interpreter comes between Mr. Abbey 
and myself, no middle-man. 

Therefore, the latter method seems to me the 
highest and most legitimate; the most fascinating 
when it is well done, and by far the hardest to do 
well. It was the method of J. Gilbert, J. E. Millais, 
and F. Walker, among many others. It is the 
method of Mr. Charles Keene, who is universally 
admitted (especially by those who know, because 
they have tried to do it themselves) to be the 
greatest master of the art of drawing on wood with 
pen and ink that we have, or ever have had. His 
knowledge of what can be done with mere black 
lines of different thickness to give the illusion of 
light and shade, colour, shape, texture, weather, 
nearness, or distance, and his instinct, especially, for 
feeling what he ought to leave out, or can afford to 
leave out—seem to me to be only matched by a like 
knowledge and instinct in the German Menzel. If 
his picture were executed in washes, and made a 
literal transcript of nature in black and white (how- 
ever well), how infinitely it would lose of light and 
breadth, of freedom and breeziness, and large and 
happy suggestiveness! It would cease to be the 
work of a conjurer. 

It is a far cry from Small’s method, and 
Abbey’s, and Keene’s, to R. Caldecott’s, who can 
tell so much in a little pen-and-ink outline! One 


may have one’s individual preferences, but who can 
say, for certain, that one method is better than 
another ? 

As for the book illustrators of our day, they 
are many and admirable, whatever their method. 
Besides those I have named, there are Caton Wood- 
ville, Barnard, Sullivan, Parsons, Millet, Reinhardt, 
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Partridge, and others, whose names escape me at 
the moment—only to be remembered when it is too 
late, probably. But many as they are, they are 
not too many for the work they have to do, and 
their number will have to be increased. In mere 
technical equipment they immeasurably surpass their 
popular predecessors, Cruikshank and Hablot Browne. 
In all arts and crafts the standard of mere technical 
excellence seems to have gone up, and to be easily 
reached by a far greater number of aspirants; in 
painting, verse-making, play-writing, the padding 
of magazines, the scoring of music, the dexterous 
pouring of old wine into new bottles, and what not! 
—in all, perhaps, save the manufacture of novels, 
whereof the humble illustrator has a right to his 
opinion, since he has sometimes to read and re-read 
them so carefully. And if the disappointed author 
says to him “ Why can’t you draw like Phiz?” 
he can fairly retort: “Why don’t you write like 
Dickens ? ” 

As a matter of fact, however, such amenities are 
not often exchanged between author and artist ; and 
I, for one, have met with nothing but kindness and 
courtesy from those I have illustrated. When I 
have failed to please, the only revenge has been a 
discreet silence; indeed, in one case, where I failed 
conspicuously and disastrously, through the unsuit- 
ability of the subject-matter to my pencil, the 
author has heaped coals of fire on my head, by 
becoming my intimate friend. It is true that I 
only accepted the commission to please the publisher, 
who was the common friend of us both, not seeing 
at the time how unfit I was for this particular task. 

And here, at the risk of letting it be thought 
that I am too much puffed up with vaingloriousness, 
I will go so far as to say that on three or four 
occasions I have actually been the recipient of com- 
pliments and thanks from the author himself in his 
own handwriting. I will even mention the names 
of Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and 
Mr. James Payn; and hereby return my compli- 
ments and thanks for theirs. 
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i sa Sil BOUT four miles from the pic- 
ee we turesque village of Whalley, in 
Lancashire, where there are the 
ruins. of a rare old abbey, we find this well-known 
establishment, where, in the words of Mr. Squeers, 
*‘ youths are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, fur- 
nished with pocket money, provided with all neces- 
saries,” by the excellent Jesuit Fathers, but, it 
need not be said, after a very different principle 
from that of the Yorkshire pedagogue. The society 
has been established here nearly one hundred years. 
When they were expelled from their house at Liége 
by the Revolution, they sought refuge in England ; 
and one of the Weld family, then in possession of 
Stonyhurst, generously made it over to them, with 
the estate attached; and here they at once opened 
their school. No more delightful or picturesque place 
for a college could be imagined: the country round 
undulating in a broad, spreading landscape, with 
the healthful ‘‘ Fells ” and old Pendle Hill in view, 
famous rivers running close by, and a fine, keen, 
inspiriting air. The house, one of the striking old 
Jacobean mansions, had belonged to the Sherbournes, 
a name suited for an Ainsworth novel, whose tombs, 
with recumbent knights, are to be seen in the little 
church of Mytton, a mile or two away. The house 
is imposing enough, with its tall central keep, from 
which rise two elegant open bell-towers; while 
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through an arch in the centre is seen the square 
courtyard, with its corner oriels and mullioned win- 
dows. A few years ago there was a stately flowing 
flight of steps that led up to this door, which opened 
on the banqueting hall, but which some too practical 
a mind removed, on the score of convenience. On 
each side of the central tower are wings; beyond 
these, and united to them by cloisters, are the stately 
church and other buildings. 

The approach to the old mansion is singularly 
effective. Coming from the village of Hurst Green, 
a sudden turn at right angles shows the open avenue 
descending before us in a stretch of nearly a mile 
long, and which is terminated by this imposing group 
of buildings. When close to the house, the avenue 
runs on a raised causeway between two long straight 
ponds, which lend an air of prim old fashion, while 
some hundred yards or so from the doorway rise the 
well-rusted piers of the gateway. The details of the 
central tower are in a good Renaissance style. And 
the open arch in the tower, with its sheltered seats, 
is charming for its grace aid elegance, the whole 
making an imposing pile enough. Within everything 
is in. keeping; nor is expectancy cheated, as Dr. 
Johnson would say. There is the noble banqueting 
hall, with its music gallery, marble floor, and oak 
panelling, its two bays to the right and left, with 
oriel windows filled with escutcheons, There is the 
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beautiful ceiling embroidered in Italian stucco, and, 
of course, the huge yawning fireplace. Adjoining 
is the picture gallery, which runs along one whole 
side of the court, with its great windows, deep bays, 
and polished oak floor. As for gardens, there are 
scarcely any to be found more picturesque in the 
country ; for it must be recollected that it is a speci- 
men of the stately mansion of the wealthy squire 
—not of the Grand Seigneur—and of this type there 
are not many left in the land. 

These gardens are a perfect pleasaunce, to use 
the old-fashioned word. Here we find old yew 
hedges, well-trimmed and over twelve feet high, and 
a charming bowling green. There are straight, very 
broad walks, and at the corner very dainty piquant 
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dial wanting, or the stone globe scored with lines 
and “projections” and other conceits fashionable 
in the older gardens. There is nothing to be con- 
ceived more tranquil or more inviting than this 
sweet solitude. 

This, however, is only the antique Stonyhurst 
which sufficed for the modest establishment of the 
Liége refugees. In due time, as the college flour- 


‘ished, and the leading Catholic families—Cliffords, 


Arundells, Welds, and others—sent generation after 
generation to be educated, additions on a large scale 


were made, and, it must be conceded, in the imper- 


fect architectural spirit that then prevailed. There 
was good taste enough, however, to make these ad- 
ditions as unobtrusive as possible, and set them up 
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STONYHURST, FROM THE PLAYING FIELDS. 


(Drawn by J. Fulleylove, R.I. Engraved by Hugo Nietzsch.) 


pavilions of stone, with peaked roots, each capped 
by an eagle. Indeed this eagle, the Sherbourne 
crest, is seen as often as was the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine’s bears. There is a circular fish pond, with a 
leaden Regulus in the centre. When the sun is 
oppressive, you have but to descend some ancient 
steps to find yourself in the long “ dark walk,” where 
the ancient, well-gnarled yews meet overhead, and 
completely exclude the light. Nor is the old sun- 


well to the rear, where their practical hideousness 
would escape observation. When, however, the 
pupils had exceeded two hundred, it was felt that 
the time had come for a grand effort. Designs were 
prepared for magnificent and ambitious buildings, 
which were to be in harmony with the old structure. 
The work was taken in hand eight or ten years ago, 
and is now virtually complete, at a cost of about 
one hundred thousand pounds. Here we find all the 
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stately appareil of a perfect college—grand, spacious 
corridors, a noble room for public exhibitions, hand- 
some chapels, libraries, museums, recreation rooms, 
swimming baths, infirmaries—all complete. The 
whole now makes a very striking and important pile, 
which expresses architecturally, with strict con- 
formity, the unity of the Catholic system of educa- 
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tainment, and a debating club. Up toa few years 
back there was a regular theatre, duly opened at 
Christmas, the performance continuing for a week or 
ten days. There is before the writer now a fairly 
complete series of bills stretching from close on the 
beginning of the century, and they are curiously sug- 
gestive. There is every conceivable play—“ tra- 
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tion, which gathers all the elements under one roof, 
and does not delegate, as in great Protestant schools, 
supervision to the heads of scattered boarding- 
houses. 

This great establishment is extraordinarily com- 
plete, and being the central house of the order in 
England, is, in a measure, the great source of supply 
for its members. There is an abundance of talent 
and material for professors and teachers. Two great 
observatories—astronomical and magnetic—are here 
maintained, and the most elaborate system of observa- 
tion is carried on. The astronomers have good repu- 
tations, and the late Father Perry’s name was well 
known. There is a constant and busy course of pre- 
paration for the Universities and professions. A day 
might be spent with entertainment surveying all the 
interesting “curios” of the place—the richly-stored 
museum, with its books and rare MSS.; the fine 
numismatic collection; the capital gallery of pictures, 
with the portraits of the Stuart family. There is a 
band and much music; with occasional dramatic enter- 


gedy, comedy, historical, and all the rest;” and 
“Hamlet,” with the part, not of Hamlet, but of 
every female, remorselessly struck out, or, rather, in- 
geniously transformed into one of the opposite sex. 
These were pleasant festive nights ; they come back 
with a breath of enjoyment. And at the close there 
was the supper in the old baronial hall, where the 
wassail, or punch, sped down the oaken tables, and 
the joyous song was raised. More delightful was the 
ever-welcome breaking-up day, when the strangers 
came, and fluttering hearts awaited the declaration of 
prizes, the medals, and richly-bound books, with 
words of compliment and the cheers of the crowd, 
when the recipient was highly popular. Such made 
up an exhilarating scene. Not unpicturesque, too, 
was the moment of departure at the old gateway, 
when all the carriages, waggonettes, and carts were 
being loaded, and the eager crowd of boys were filling 
the air with a delighted chatter of tongues, and the 
gratified relatives were grouped around. But break- 
ing-up days are ever the same, and have been the 
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same, at all schools, from the time of Howitt’s lively 
account of them at old Ackworth School. For an 
establishment belonging to so small a denomination 
as the English Catholics, Stonyhurst is an astonish- 
ing place ; it combines so many departments. For 
picturesqueness and state it is a place of extra- 
ordinary interest, and in this view may be classed 
with Eton. 

Here is practised on system the whole round of 
manly health-giving games. There is a flourishing 
‘ericket club, with its ground and pavilion, with 
“ fixtures,” and holds its own with the leading clubs 
of the country. There is still, I believe, a curious 
survival in the shape of the ancient form of cricket, 
dating from long before the pre-Lillywhite days, 
and which is played before a single stone wicket, 
shaped like a millstone, and with extraordinary bats 
in form like a flattened club, but which deal swinging 
strokes. The old handball, a delightful game in its 
way, is, or was, in great vogue; as is also a curious 
vocation, known as “second bounce,” played with 
handballs of indiarubber, which are struck with the 
hand and fly to extraordinary distances. But the 
most popular of the games is the football, played 
according to ancient local rules, on hard gravel, and 
which has high merits of its own. The life here is, 
indeed, a very “ open-air” and active one, and the 
keen, bracing winds that sweep down from the Fells 
yonder, if trying enough, certainly harden the boy 
for his future battle with life. It is indeed a large 
and important community or microcosm; and on a 
late visit, I was assured by the Rector that he 
had some five hundred persons, “all told,” under his 
rule. A visit here for the returning a/umnus, now 
grown up, and busy with the world, is always pleasant, 
and he receives a hearty greeting. His feelings on 
such an occasion are half melancholy, for the old 
walls are suggestive of innumerable recollections. 
The sight of those who are “going home”? stirs again 
what were the most exquisitely pleasurable sensa- 
tions of a lifetime. Then rise or come back the 
dim image of the festal day, the leaping hearts, 
the exhilaration that must find vent in cries and 
shoutings, the soft music, the general tone of affec- 
tion and sympathy. As one of the poets of the 
house has sung it— 





“ Friends, farewell ; the chimes are telling 
That childhood’s toils and smiles are o’er ; 
Friends, farewell ; this peaceful dwelling 


Is house and home for us no more.” 
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“ Alas! what need to speak the spell ? 

Why sever friendship’s links of gold ? 
Why drive the housed and happy fold 
Abroad upon the stormy wold ? 

Friends of my youth, breathe not that sad farewell ; 
The griefs, the joys of many a year 

Are blended in our cherished chain ; 
Once snapped—’tis whispered in mine ear 

No hand shall rivet it again. 
Then pass for one sweet hour our old oak gate— 
The threshold rashly crossed, the teardrop falls too late.” 


I. 2. 


“Nay! ’gainst the heavy hour shall knoll, 

I too have stored within my soul 
A blessing and a sigh ; 

Till then join hands while yet we may, 

And licensed truants we will stray 
Far, far through years gone by. 

Poor pilgrims we, still doomed to creep, 

Toil-weary up life's tangled steep. 

Then pause a pace—for as we climb, 
Hark ! from the glens we leave behind 
Sweet music floats upon the wind 

Of pipe and merry chime. 

Yes, tarry on this cloud-capped hill ; 
Above us frowns a dark, uncertain scene ; 
Below lie groves and meadows green, 

And many a velvet knoll and many a silver rill; 

Then tarry, pilgrim brothers: turn and tarry still.” 


L.& 


“ Wake no untimely note. 
Hark ! from the wild wood 
Soothing strains hither float— 
Echoes of childhood ! 
Sorrows and pleasures shared 
Whilst we together, 
Sunlit or dark, have fared 
O’er hill and heather— 
Dear over moss and hill 
Blithe summer rambles, 
Echoed each bosky rill 
Our merry gambols. 
Dear were those holy dawns, 
Hailed with sweet Psalter ; 
The gladness of Eden’s lawns 
Smiled round our altar. 
Dear to the weary eye, 
Drooping at even, 
To whisper our lullaby, 
Peace came from Heav’n.” 
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FRENCH 


By R. PHENE 


AN his book on “Tie Development 
and Character of Gothie Architec- 
ture” * Mr. Charles Herbert Moore 
has undertaken a difficult task in 
his attempt to prove that true 
Gothic architecture was never prac- 
tised elsewhere than in France. Whether many of 
his readers will be inclined to accept the narrow- 
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buttresses whose equilibrium is maintained by the 
opposing action of thrust and counter-thrust.” 
Whilst it may be conceded that the great problem 
here cited taxed to the full the scientific resources 
of the medieval builders of France, and gave 
an extraordinary vitality to those researches, which 
contributed largely to the various constructional 
and decorative forms of Gothie architecture, to 
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ness of his limitations is doubtful ; but it has at all 
events inclined Mr. Moore to enter into a careful and 
interesting analysis of the principles which guided 
the French architects of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in the architectural development of the 
magnificent cathedrals in the north of France. 

The extreme limitation which Mr. Moore gives 
to the term Gothic will be at once recognised 
by quoting his own definition: “In fine, then, 
Gothie architecture may be shortly defined as a 
system of construction in which vaulting on an 
independent system of ribs is sustained by piers and 

* “Development and Character of Gothic Architecture.” By 
Charles Herbert Moore. (London: Macmillan and Co.) 


Brewer.) 

accept his limitation would be misleading ; such 
a building as Westminster Hall, for instance, because 
it is donee with a timber roof, is not a Gothic 
structure according to Mr. Moore. 

But is this system of ribs of which he speaks so 
independent as he assumes? We may search in vain 
through his book for the mention of that very im- 
portant constructional feature in vaulting, viz., the 
tas-de-charge. This term (for which there is no 
English word) is given to the horizontal courses of 
masonry built into and through the wall from the 
springing of the main vault and about one-third of 
height of same, into which the several ribs merge, 
and thereby lose their ¢adependent and separate 
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Junctions, each course being cut out of one stone. 
The existence of this ¢as-de-charge in every important 
French and English vault entirely upsets all his 
theories. Mr. Moore seems to think that it is ne- 
cessary for each rib to have its separate 
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the controversy alone. The author’s opinion that 
the lowness of English cathedrals when compared 
with French Gothic examples is prejudicial to good 
proportion is a matter of taste. It should be re- 





vaulting shaft, and he finds fault with 
English examples, such as Wells and 
Salisbury Cathedrals, either because their 
shafts terminate high up in the walls as 
corbels or are too slight and small to 
suggest their being of any practical value. 
But these shafts in France, so far as the 
actual support of each rib independently 
is concerned, are really only decorative. 
They suggest a constructional reason, 
but as a matter of fact their function 
was never called in action owing to the 
absence of independent action caused 
by the tas-de-charge. 

In his description of English vaulting 
Mr. Moore does not appear to be cogni- 
sant of the important rdle which the 
construction of the web (a word not once 
mentioned in the book) plays in the form- 
ation of English vaults. In a note, p. 36, 
he says: ‘‘ More or less doming is a 
constant characteristic of French Gothic 
vaults,” but it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him that owing to its doming a 
French vault can be easily constructed 
without centring by means of a curved 
template (Fr.ceree), whereas in England, 
when the section of the web is nearly a 
straight line, it became necessary at a 
very earlier period in large English vaults 
to introduce other ribs which are called 
intermediary. That he is not aware of the 
fact is proved by his statement, p. 143, 
when speaking of the nave of Lincoln: 
“ Already in this structure are the vaults 
encumbered by numerous superfluous 
ribs—ribs which have no necessary func- 
tion;” and also in the names he gives 
to these ribs. Thus, what he calls the 
tierceron and lierne ribs on Fig. 79 
are really intermediary or ridge ribs, 
both of which have distinct and im- 
portant functions in English vaulting. 
There isa lierne rib in English work, but 
it is not the ridge rib.* (See Parker’s “Glossary.”) 

Mr. Moore disputes the purely English character 
of Lincoln Cathedral as claimed by various English 
writers ; as, however, M. Viollet-le-Duc was unable 
to trace any French influence in it, I may leave 








* The plan, Fig. 79, is incorrect, the transverse ridge rib 
not being carried through, though it can be seen in Fig. 80. 
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THE FACADE OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 


(Drawn by H. W. Brewer.) 


membered that French cathedrals are built usually 
in the centre of towns, and their great height was 
governed by the necessity of rising high above 
the surrounding houses in order to obtain good 
light; in England they are built by the sides of 
towns in a close of their own. If some of the 
French cathedrals were to be isolated in an English 
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cathedral close, their height would appear monstrous. 
The two chapters on what Mr. Moore calls pro- 
files, but which in the English language are known 
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sculpture is excellent, and although the illustrations 
of English foliage are somewhat hard in outline, he 
has recognised their special qualities. Mr. Moore 
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THE EAST END OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


(Drawn by H. W. Brewer.) 


as mouldings, show an imperfect acquaintance with- 
French mouldings and total want of study of the 
forms and sections of English mouldings. With 
many of the strictures which Mr. Moore passes on 
the design of the extensive elevations of our Eng- 
lish cathedrals, and on the absence of figure sculpture, 
I am inclined to agree. His chapter on French 


does not seem to be acquainted with the figure 
sculpture of the South Porch of Lincoln Cathedral, 
or of the Lady Chapel of Ely Cathedral, which for 
grace and beauty will hold its own with any of 
the same period in France. The book otherwise is 
well illustrated, and considerable pains have been 
taken in the selection of subjects. 
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SCULPTURE OF THE YEAR. 
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NCULPTURE is in England an art which may convenient to cast the enthusiastic band of innovators 
almost be said to belong just now exclusively to who now, save as regards official sculpture, have the 
the younger generation, by whom it has been during field practically to themselves, into two main divi- 
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CENTREPIECE. JUBILEE GIFT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN FROM THE OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH MILITARY FORCES. 


(By Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. Exhibited at the Royal Military Exhibition, Chelsea.) 


the last few years almost entirely renewed. In no sions. The one would be the group which, headed by 
other branch have British artists of late given such Mr. Hamo Thornycroft and Mr. Harry Bates, adheres 
sure and sustained evidence of progress and of adeve- in the main, though without slavish imitation or con- 
lopment from within. Roughly speaking, it might be _ scious restriction, to classical models ; the other, that 
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which, under the vigorous leadership of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert and the hardly less popular Mr. Onslow Ford, 
obtains some of its chief effects through the treat- 
ment of sculpture from the pictorial standpoint ; and 
starting from the Florence of the Quattrocento, 


eutphe ats + 


SOPHOCLES LEADING THE CHORUS OF VICTORY AFTER THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMIS. 


(By J. Donoghue, Exhibited at the Royal Academy.) 


derives at the same time much of its technique from 
the teaching and example of the modern naturalistic 
schools of France. Although neither Mr. Gilbert 
nor Mr. Thornycroft is nearly as prominent as 
they have been on some former occasions, the ex- 
hibitions, taken as a whole, do not fall below the 
average of the last four or five years. Still if the 
tétes de file proceed victorionsly in the paths which 
they are making for themselves, the rank and file 
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cannot, even if we make all the necessary allowances, 
be said to keep pace with them, or to show a pro- 
portionate vitality. In France the brilliant and 
daringly unconventional school of M. Rodin and M. 
Dalou is exercising what must, on the whole, be 

‘pronounced a dangerous influence on plastic 
art, enabling as it does the half-trained but 
dexterous Parisian rapin to substitute pre- 
tentious eccentricity for really consummate 
technical skill, such as is the rule rather than 
the exception on the other side of the water. 
So with us, signs are in many places ap- 
parent that the least satisfactory character- 
istics of the Gilbert-Ford school—its want 
of synthesis and concentration, and its pas- 
sionate love for a profusion of picturesque 
detail—are those which mainly attract imi- 
tators: nor need this state of things excite 
undue surprise. In accordance with a rule 
to which there are but few exceptions, it is 
the commanding individuality in art which, 
imposing rather its mannerisms than the 
incommunicable quality of its genius, makes 
the worst and the emptiest school. If 
Donatello, Leonardo de Vinci, Rubens, and 
Rembrandt can be cited as partial, and not 
more than partial, exceptions to this same 
rule, Giotto, Raphael, Michelangelo, Cor- 

_ reggio, and Albrecht Diirer, among the old 
masters, and among moderns, such leaders 

. as Rossetti, and Mr. Burne-Jones, Jean- 
Francois Millet, and M. Puvis de Chavannes 
may be brought forward in proof of its 
general soundness. 

No work of Mr. Gilbert’s adorns the 
Academy this year, and but one example of 
his art—a beautiful piece of surface decora- 
tion destined to form part of a memorial 
tablet to the late William Graham—is to 
be seen at the New Gallery.* His magnum 
opus on the present occasion is the magni- 
ficent piece of silversmith’s and goldsmith’s 
work presented to Her Majesty by her 
United Forces on the occasion of her Jubilee, 
and now in the War Gallery of the Military 
Exhibition. (See p. 361.) It consists of a 
huge silver-gilt vessel—something between a 

nefand a vasque or basin—the bold and effective mould- 
ings and curves of which are based on those of the 
Louis XV. period, while avoiding the incongruities of 
that style from a structural point of view. On this 
rests a huge globe of purest rock-crystal, topped by 
another of lapis lazuli, upon which stands, newly- 
alighted, a crowned Victory-like figure, emblematical, 


* Engraved in Tue Macazine or Art, p. 115 of the present 
volume.—Ebitor. 
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it would seem, of the peaceful sway of the British 
Empire. Lower down on either side are placed 
oxidised silver figures ornamented with gold -and 
enamel and gems, and encrusted with the iridescent 
haliotis steel—the one representing St. George holding 
the monstrous, scaly head of the dragon, the other a 
figure bearing a trident and symbolising, no doubt, 
Britain’s supremacy at sea. These cunningly wrought 
goldsmith’s puppets, exquisitely finished as they are, 
- constitute the main blot on the work as a whole; 
for neither in general colouring nor in design do 
they appear to form an integral part of the splendid 
conception ; while especially the Imperial Victory 
which is its crown and apex lacks grace of design 
and spontaneity of movement. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, we have here a really noble and 
original piece of work, in which Mr. Gilbert, com- 
bining the arts of the sculptor or statuarius with 
those of the worker in precious metals, shows him- 
self the emulator, but by no means the imitator, of 
Benvenuto Cellini, and of the greater if less vaunted 
predecessors of that overrated master. We may 
reasonably take pride in the fact that an English 
artist should, in these days of consummate imitation 
and adaptation, have shown himself a pioneer in the 
revival of true industrial art, as distinguished from 
artistic manufacture ; and should in so doing have 
given evidence of the determination to open out new 
paths from himself. 

As regards the number and dimensions of the 
performances displayed this year at the exhibitions, 
Mr. Onslow Ford far transcends his leader and 
' friendly rival. Of the three bronze (or bronzed) 
statues shown at the Academy, the “ Peace” (a true 
bronze) is an old friend, the plaster cast of which has 
already appeared in the same place. It is a pretty, 
fanciful piece of decoration in the round, much 
marred, however, by the wilful affectation and false 
realism of which the artist has been guilty in 
deliberately choosing for reproduction a defective 
and ill-proportioned model. The life-size statue 
“ Music” (see p. 365) is a pendant to the “ Dancing ” 
(see p. 364) which is the central ornament of the 
atrium at the New Gallery. In both there are to 
be found passages of sound and admirable model- 
ling and piquant adjuncts, such as the curious head- 
dresses, inspired, it may be assumed, by some of 
the similar detail in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Enchanted 
Chair.” In both, however, and especially in the 
“Music,” the ensemble is, both from a sculptural 
and a purely decorative standpoint, defective. In 
particular the fluttering and hanging stuffs with 
which the figures are partially draped are clothes 
rather than draperies; and clothes, too, which have 
an uncomfortable look of being about to slip away 
and leave bare the bodies which they half cover. 
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The great statue “Charles George Gordon,” 
erected in bronze at Chatham by the Corps of 
Royal Engineers—we cannot without ¢guivogue call 
it equestrian, since it shows the hero of Khartoum 
mounted on a camel—is, as regards elaboration and 
completeness of mastery over self-imposed difficulties, 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s magnum opus. 


Gordon appears ~ 





(By W. Goscombe John. Exhibited at the Royal Academy.) 


wearing the fez and a uniform loaded with embroi- 
deries and decorations; he is mounted on a camel 
which even surpasses its rider in the splendour and 
multitudinous detail of its harness and adornments. 
The putting together of a whole thus difficult to 
deal with is admirable, while we admire, even more 
than the careful working out of the too pictorial 
adjuncts, the clever modelling and individual char- 
acter of the beast, the little sketch model of which 
(at the Grosvenor Gallery) is even more successful 
than the large original. At the same time, the 
whole conception, with its want of simplicity, and its 
showy superficial splendour, is open to much excep- 
tion. The typical character of the noble enthusiast, 
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DANCING. 


(By E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A. Exhibited at the New Gallery.) 


of the simple and earnest warrior, is lost in this 
bewildering tangle of gold-laced uniform, tasselled, 
embroidered harness, and fleecy camel’s robe. Though 
it is possible that the hero may on occasion have 
appeared thus in life, it is hardly thus that he should 
be represented in sculpture, which should select for 
reproduction the essential and the permanent and 
not the merely accidental. 

Mr. Hamo Thornycroft contents himself this year 
with low relief portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Blake 
Wirgman, and with his Diploma work—a marble 
bas-relief styled “The Mirror,” showing a seated 
mother sporting with her baby, who seeks to grasp 
the mirror which she holds, and in whom the mother 
sees the reflection of herself. This serves to record 
the progress made by one of our most remarkable 


sculptors in the difficult art of low-relief ; 
while displaying real qualities of style anda 
true view of the sculptor’s art, the design 
lacks, however, the last superadded charm of 
ease and playfulness, such as both Alexan- 
drian Greek and fifteenth-century Floven- 
tine would, in dealing with such a motive, 
have found means to impart. If there were 
awarded by the Academy a Medal of 
Honour similar to that conferred by the 
Salon, it would with great propriety fall 
on this occasion to Mr. Harry Bates for 
his beautiful “ Pandora,” the most import- 
ant work which he has yet executed in the 
round. The nymph is shown kneeling, 
entirely nude yet divinely chaste, as in 
awe-struck contemplation she holds before 
her the fatal casket from which is to issue 
all human woe. This casket is curiously 
fashioned of gold and ivory, after the 
manner of the chryselephantine statues of 
ancient Greece—an introduction of warmth 
and colour which at once suggests the 
necessity for a complete polychromatic 
system of surface decoration. The statue 
is just tinted a yellowish-white, so as to 
tone down the crude whiteness of the 
marble, but it would well have borne a 
delicate colouring of hair, eyes, and lips, 
such as that applied to Gibson’s “Tinted 
Venus,” and to M. Géréme’s charming 
“ Tanagra,” lately to be seen at this year’s 
Salon. The modelling is correct and un- — 
obtrusive rather than searching and mas- 
terly ; the harmony of line and arrange- 
ment perfect, save perhaps for a certain 
excess of parallelism between the curves of 
the arms and those of the body and lower 
limbs. Mr. Bates is far less successful 
in the large relief “ Design for an Altar, 
Holy Trinity, Chelsea,” showing the dead Christ 
supported by angels. In this the seulptor has 
curiously enough adopted for the time being some- 
thing of the Burne-Jones style in the treat- 
ment of the draperies and the system of relief 
decoration. The same artist’s “ Hector and An- 
dromache” at the Grosvenor Gallery is wanting 
in refinement, but he takes his revenge with the 
charming “ History of Psyche”—a triptych of marble 
panels (at the New Gallery)—recalling in style the 
“ Ulysses ” reliefs which obtained for the artist his 
earliest success. Decorative skill of a class not 
altogether common in English art is evidenced in Mr. 
Lawes’ huge semi-architectural alto rilievo styled 
“Figures representing Liberty, Peace, Commerce, 
Indians, the Extinction of Slavery, Abundance (!).” 
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No very original or personal style is revealed in 
rendering, in a relief so high that it is often not dis- 
tinguishable from entirely detached sculpture, this 
eurious collection of symbolical figures ; but they are 
executed with much completeness and grouped with 
an ease and désinvolture such as belong only to the 
thoroughly trained artist. The style and the concep- 
tion generally are based upon the French sculptural 
decorations of the earlier half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; with a certain admixture, however, of the 
modern manner initiated by Carpeaux. It will be 
sufficient to mention “A Series of Five Niche Figures, 
in marble, forming part of a Reredos,” &c., which 
statuettes have been wrought with much earnestness 
and a painstaking skill by Mr. H. H. Armstead. A 
remarkable first appearance at the Academy is that of 
Mr. John Donoghue, a young American sculp- 
tor, who has received very sound training in 
French studios, and has subsequently worked 
at Rome. His “ Sophocles leading the Chorus 
of Victory after the Battle of Salamis ” (see p. 
362) shows the poet when, in the flower of 
early youth, he was chosen to lead, nude as a 
Greek divinity, the song of thanksgiving for 
the annihilation of the Persian fleets. The 
martial mien of the beautiful ephebos and a 
certain violence of gesture suggest perhaps 
rather a poet of war-songs leading a host 
to battle than a gentler singer offering 
tltanks for victory already achieved. How- 
ever this may be, the Hellenic mode, and 
in particular the manner of Lysippus, has 
here been very successfully assimilated ; and 
more than this, it has been combined with 
true vitality and a personal style, the further 
development of which will be watched with 
interest. 

There cannot be withheld from Mr. 
William A. Davis’s marble statue “The 
Genius of Sculpture,” the commendation 
due to a skilful and carefully devised, 
though seemingly artless, design : pity that 
this skill should be placed at the service of 
a cheap and trite conception. On the other 
hand, Mr. George Frampton’s bronze figure 
“The Angel of Death,” while revealing a 
poetic conception and giving evidence in 
isolated passages of much delicacy and firm- 
ness of modelling, can hardly be said to 
exist as a whole, so confusing are the ad- 
juncts with which it is overladen, so intense 
the effort necessary to grasp the main mo- 
tive which the artist has painfully sought 
to express. The “Supporting Figure for 
a Chimney-piece at Ashridge,” exhibited 
by Mr. Mark Rogers, is apparently the 
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pendant to a similar piece of architectural, sculp- 
ture which appeared some two years since at Bur- 
lington House. It is a fine piece of semi-realistic 
modelling, yet singularly inappropriate to its de- 
clared purpose. The idea of a full-length, nearly 
nude, Cyclopean figure, perpetually crushed by and 
perpetually reacting against the stone architrave 
which it upholds, is surely an uncomfortable and 
repellent one. The famous Atlantes of the great 
temple at Agrigentum might no doubt be cited in 
defence of the artist’s design; but these stone 
giants are so entirely conventionalised, ‘so architec- 
tural in construction, that the suggestion of human 
struggle and human suffering is hardly evoked. Miss 
Elinor Hallé still avows herself in the clever bas- 
relief “ Love’s First Low Whispering,” and in the 





MUSIC. 
(By E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A. Exhibited at the Royal Academy.) 
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“Stanley Medal,” executed for the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society (both at the New Gallery), an ardent 
worshipper of the Florentine art of the fifteenth 
century. A piece of very tempered and somewhat 
timid realism is the marble group “ Pestalozzi” 
(Academy), by M. Alfred Lanz, showing the famous 
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grimy English town. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether this studied attitude, which is that of 
the professional orator, truly expresses in its essence 
the frank and simple personality of the deceased 
statesman. Among the better busts may be men- 
tioned Sir Edgar Boehm’s “W. E. Lecky, Esq.” 





PESTALOZZI, 


(By Alfred Lanz. Exhibited at the Royal Academy.) 


Swiss teacher of youth with two of his child-pupils ; 
this is, nevertheless, harmoniously put together, and 
a carefully executed model for the large statue just 
erected at Yverdon. The art of portraiture proper 
has often been more brilliantly exemplified than on 
the present occasion. A colossal statue “The late 
Right Honourable W. E. Forster, M.P.,” by Mr. J. 
Havard Thomas—destined to be erected in bronze 
at Bradford—has much of that breadth of style and 
largeness of modelling which are above all things 
requisite in a work to be seen, in the open air, in a 


(Academy), Mr. Conrad Dressler’s “ Father Mackono- 
chie” (Grosvenor), and the “Study of a Head,” 
by Mr. Frederick Rogers (Academy). Very curious 
is the highly-wrought marble bust of “Sir Thos. 
Elder, G.C.M.G.,” by Mr. T. Woolner. In_ its 
naiveté of conception, its emphatic notation of 
every line and wrinkle, it. vividly recalls the parallel 
work in painting of Mr. Holman Hunt, and serves 
as a reminder of the far-distant days when the 
two artists were together members of the original 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. ; 
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THE MODERN SCHOOLS OF. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE “GRANDS PRIX” AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
IL.—FRANCE. 


By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


T is not possible unreservedly to commend the 
choice of the popular M. Lhermitte for ,the 
highest honours. He is, as all the world knows, an 
artist most variously accomplished, and more dexterous 








they appear as a series of more or less animated 
studies, insufficiently held together by any dominant 
motive, dramatic or human. The large and well- 
known canvases, “La Moisson” and “ Le Vin,” 





(From the Picture by L. Lhermitte. Engraved by Clémente.) 


as a draughtsman, fusain in hand, or as a pastelliste, 
than as a painter in oils or in water-colours. Few 
things can exceed the energy or the beauty of his 
charcoal studies of peasant and artisan life; we 
admire in them equally the pathetic truth of the 
observation, the singular breadth of the handling, 
and the skill displayed in the treatment of light. 
When, however, M. Lhermitte paints in oil—and, 
be it said, on a much larger scale than either his 
subjects or his vision of them requires—he appears 
to me to lose a great part of his skill and charm. 
The colour is timid in the lights and dirty in the 
shadows, the huge figures, cleverly as they are 
characterised, lack absolute vitality, and, above all, 


afford a complete illustration of the painter’s style 
as an oil-painter, and of the mannerisms by which 
it is marred. M. Fernand Cormon is another among 
the artists of the younger generation who have, 
with springs and bounds, made their way to a high 
eminence of popularity. Obtaining only a medal of 
the third class in 1878, at the Universal Exhibition, 
he carried off the Médaille d’Honneur at the Salon 
of 1887, for the “‘ Vainqueurs de Salamine,” a huge 
machine, half decorative, half historical in treatment, 
which is now at the Luxembourg; having previously 
exhibited two far finer works, the magnificent “Cain,” 
in 1880 (Luxembourg), and the fine piece of inven- 
tion, “ L’Age de Pierre,” which was the painter’s 
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most striking contribution to the Decennial show.* 
By a curious fiction—of which not only M. Cormon, 
but many of the painters and sculptors whose more 
distinctive works are like his of the decorative order, 
and on a huge scale, got the benefit—the ‘ Cain” and 
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deniable. In the “Age de Pierre,” the happy in- 
tuition with which the curious types of the pre- 
historic cave-dwellers— primitive and savage yet not 
exactly brutal—have been imagined and carried out 
is not more remarkable than the well-concealed skill 





CAMILLE BERNIER. 


(Dracn by Himself.) 


“‘ Vainqueurs ”’ appeared in the catalogue, and being 


deemed, in the spirit though not in the substance, to 
form part of the exhibition, were taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the pictorial achievements of the 
artist. M.Cormon is not precisely a colourist, and 
his smaller works suffer from a certain muddiness of 
colour and want of precision in the technique, but in 
the vast canvases already referred to—of which the 
“ Vainqueurs,” which won the highest recompense, 
is certainly by far the least genial and the least 
successful—his merit appears commanding and un- 


* This picture of “The Stone Age” forms the frontispiece to 
the present Part. 


with which these hive been massed and grouped into 
a picture. 

It went without saying that on an occasion like 
the present, M. Meissonier’s favourite pupil, the 
popular and consummately skilful military painter, 
M. Detaille, would obtain high distinction. To me 
his art, though perhaps more precise and correct 
than that of De Neuville, has always lacked the 
intense dramatic passion, the patriotic ardour which 
that lamented artist so well knew how to infuse into 
his work, and to communicate to the beholder. It 
is the cold and uninspired “ Le Réve” which won 
for the painter the Médaille d’Honneur at the Salon 
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in 1888, and it probably exercised a similar attraction 
at the exhibition, more in virtue of the subject itself 
than of the manner in which it has been conceived 
and carried out. It will be seen from the engraving 
(p. 370) that the vast canvas shows a body of French 
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RAPHAEL 


(Drawn by 


soldiers of to-day bivouacking on a bare far-stretch- 
ing heath, upon which they lie, unsheltered from the 
heavens, all wrapped in deep sleep; above appears 
to them the embodiment of their dreams of glory, a 
vast visionary army of the First Empire marching 
past in the clouds. How far is the painter here 
from the heroic ardour which inspired the modest 
draughtsman, Raffet, when he drew on the litho- 
grapher’s stone the famous “ Revue Nocturne”! A 
much finer work by M. Detaille is the ‘ Cosaques 
de lAtaman,” painted expressly for the exhibition. 
Here, for almost the first time, we find the painter 
displaying, along with consummate certainty and 
664 
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skill, a measure of that wild spirit, that impatient 
energy which so well becomes a work of this class. 
It is sad to record that the veteran Jules 
Dupré passed away in his moment of triumph, 
just as he had achieved those highest honours which 





COLLIN. 


Himself.) 


ought so long ago to have been his. Soon after 
the publication of the awards, he expired at the ripe 
age of eighty years, overwhelmed, perhaps, by the 
tardy distinctions heaped upon him. So died Voltaire, 
it will be remembered, in 1778, a few short months 
after his memorable apotheosis at the Comédie 
Fran¢aise. If it is not so much the Jules Dupré of 
the Decennial section as the famous Romantique of 
1830, revealed to us in the Centennial galleries, who 
was rewarded, it is not necessary in this case to 
cavil at the result arrived at, seeing that the master 
remained a master to the very end. This is con- 
clusively proved by his fine contributions to the 
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Décennale, “Le Marais,” “ Le Ruisseau,” and above 
all the charming “ Le Ravin,” which shows the great 
painter still consulting nature at first-hand, and not 
as in some other instances satisfied to repeat assured 
successes of former days. The two famous canvases 
of 1833, the “ Pacage dans le Limousin” and the 
“Environs de Southampton,” won for. the artist 
his first great success, and they remain among his 
finest productions, though they show him very clearly 
still inspired by and subordinate to Constable and the 
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M. Camille Bernier’s art stands forth, on the 
other hand, as a prominent example of one main 
direction taken by French landscape since the 
practical extinction of the Barbizon school. He 
is an Alsacien, born at Colmar, which would cer- 
tainly not be a disadvantage to him in the eyes 
of a jury in which Frenchmen predominated. 
An indefatigable student of nature in its detail 
and a very skilful executant, but apparently with- 
out the power to extract from a scene its essential 





THE DREAM. 
(From the Picture by E. Detaille. Engraved by Ruffe.) 


English school, and they have besides become some- 
what hard and dry in texture. It is made more than 
ever clear by the Centennial collection that the Salon 
of 1824, at which the great English landscapist ap- 
peared in the company of Bonington, Copley Fielding, 
John Varley, and others, was the point de départ from 
which must be dated the rise of the great French 
school of landscape, which will remain for France the 
most undisputed artistic glory of this century. Jules 
Dupré possessed a depth and intensity of tone, a 
concentration of design, a breezy freshness, and a 
passionate sympathy with certain aspects of nature, 
which give him his special place in this school. He 
is a descendant of Ruysdael, with less finish and 
variety than his great predecessor, but with the 
modern power of penetrating deep into nature’s 
secrets, which in the seventeenth century only 
Rembrandt fully possessed. 


and penetrating elements, his three vast canvases, 
“Le Matin,” “Bords de l’Isole,” “Le Vallon,” 
with all the technical mastery which they reveal, 
are about as prosaic a manifestation of modern 
art as can well be imagined. Leaving out of the 
question the landscapists placed hors concours by 
being on the jury, there were contemporary artists, 
well represented at the Champ de Mars—such as M. 
Pointelin and M. Adrien Demont—who might well 
have been preferred to the fortunate M. Bernier. 
M. Raphaél Collin, who is nominally a pupil of 
the late Alexandre Cabanel, but by predilection a 
follower, in colour if not in design, of the system 
of effaced plein air decoration invented by M. Puvis 
de Chavannes, was entirely represented by portraits. 
It is, however, clearly not as a portrait-painter, but 
as a master of the new school whose decorative 
canvases now adorn so many of the edifices which 
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France owes to the Third Republic, that M. Collin 
has been distinguished. Unfortunately none of these 
appeared at the exhibition in actual paint and 
canvas, though we were bidden by the catalogue to 
imagine that we beheld “L’Eté,” “Floréal,” and 
“Fin d’Eté.” The last-named work, which now in 
reality adorns the new Sorbonne, is in its way a 
masterpiece of dainty draughtsmanship, exquisitely 
delicate tone, and poetic feeling, and if it is in respect 
of this—though it is avowedly a decoration only— 
that the young painter has been placed in the front 
rank, I am not altogether disposed to quarrel with 
the verdict, though he could well have afforded to 
wait, and to give place to artists showing a more 
commanding artistic personality and achievements of 
a higher order. The numerous portraits which were 
his actual contribution to the great show, though 
they have the pleasant decorative aspect proper to 
the delicate tone and effaced colour affected by the 
artist, are insufficiently modelled, even from the 
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plein air point of view, wnile they are singularly 
mediocre in characterisation. 

With regard to M. Francois Flameng—the addi- 
tion of whose name to the list of the Grands Prix 
appears to have been an afterthought—it cannot 
well be for the “ Joueurs de Boules” alone (Salon of 
1886) that he was thus deliberately selected for the 
highest distinction. It may be permitted to surmise, 
though the catalogue does not, as in other instances, 
name them, that it is in respect of the two great 
decorations executed by the artist for the new Sor- 
bonne—“ L’Histoire des Lettres ” exhibited in 1887, 
and “La Renaissance” exhibited in 1888—that the 
coveted recompense was adjudged to him. Both 
these works have already been described in the 
columns of THe Magazine or Arr; their magni- 
tude and decorative qualities may serve in some 
measure to explain, though they cannot altogether 
be said to justify, the decision arrived at by the 


jury. 


THE ILLUSTRATING OF BOOKS. 
FROM THE SERIOUS ARTIST’S POINT OF VIEW —II. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


HAT a fine thing it would be if 
author and artist could always 
meet in consultation over each 
separate design! But that seems 
impracticable. In the _ first 
place, they are sure to live as 
far from each other as possible. 

And then, which is to wait on the other? 

If authors would learn a little how to draw 
themselves they would not put such difficulties in 
the artist’s way, and expect the impossible from 
him, such as that he should draw three sides of a 
house in one picture, or show the heroine’s full face, 
tearstained, as she gazes on the lover vanishing in 
the middle of the background. It would be a great 
boon if they could, however roughly, illustrate their 
own work, that the artist might have some idea of 
the characters and scenes as these present themselves 
to him who imagined them first. 

Thackeray, who had a genuine gift of sketching, 

+ illustrated “ Vanity Fair;” and here and there he 

has been so successful as to convey a clear notion of 

the type he had in his mind. His drawing and 
execution do not come up to the standard of to- 
day, but we know what he meant his people to be 
like. Rawdon Crawley, Lord Steyne, the Sedleys, 





the Osbornes, Dobbin, Beckey, Amelia—we know 


them all. And I can conceive no more delightful 
task for an illustrator (to whom, by virtue of 
native talent, good training, and long practice, draw- 
ing presents no difficulties) than to illustrate what 
I, and most of the people I know, think the greatest 
novel of our century—founding himself scrupulously 
on the author’s own designs. 

When the honour devolved upon me of illus- 
trating “‘ Esmond ” (the next greatest novel ?), what 
would I not have given to possess sketches, how- 
ever slight, of Thackeray’s own, from which to in- 
spire myself—since he was no longer alive to consult. 
For although he does not, any more than Dickens, 
very minutely describe the outer aspect of his people, 
he visualised them very accurately, as these sketches 
prove. 

I doubt if Dickens did; especially his women— 
his pretty women—Mrs. Dombey, Florence, Dora, 
Agnes, Ruth Pinch, Kate’ Nickleby, little Em’ly— 
we know them all through Hablét Browne alone— 
and none of them present any very marked physical 
characteristics. They are sweet and graceful, neither 
tall nor short; they have a pretty droop in their 
shoulders, and are very ladylike; sometimes they 
wear ringlets, sometimes not, and each would very 
easily do for the other. 

Cruikshank’s pretty woman leaves no very 
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delightful impression on the mind. F. Walker’s 
pretty woman was very touching and sweet, graceful, 
innocent, and refined. Sir John Gilbert’s was grand 
and regal, with ample gestures. Mr. Arthur Hop- 
kins’ pretty woman is also a very charming person 
—dignified, well-bred, and well-dressed, of a serious 
and thoughtful mind—to be depended upon in all 
the relations of life; and so is Mrs. Allingham’s. 

John Leech’s pretty woman was “just a 
daisy,” as the Americans say. She 
was the love of my salad days ;#she 
wore a crinoline and a pork-pie hat 
(or an “ugly”), and a chenille net 
for her hair, and above each ankle 
was sometimes displayed a little frill 
which has long ceased to be there! 
It was not a happy period for female 
costume. But for all that, what 
a darling she was! She played 
croquet, and rode to hounds, and was 
a great archer, and screamed when 
crackers were let off, and did not 
make an unseemly fuss when her 
soldier cousin with the waxed mous- 
tachios kissed her under the mistletoe ; 
and didn’t she enjoy her holiday at 
the sea-side! The bathing, the flirt- 
ing, the galloping over the downs on 
well-seasoned screws; the walks on 
the pier in the high wind that crested 
the waves with foam and bent her 
broad-brimmed hat, and blew her hair 
and skirts about, displaying her pretty 
ankles — and a little more. But 
when she married she soon settled 
down and grew stout and matronly, 
a little before her time, perhaps. 
She had not learned the modern 
trick of looking younger than her 
own daughters. 

The crown, or “cake,” must be given, I think, 
to Sir John Millais’ pretty woman, who is alive at 
every point, and the most modern of all. She is 
also a most aristocratic person, even if she be but a 
dressmaker, or a poor widow with her mite. When 
she is a noble marchioness there is no mistake about 
her. When she is neither one nor the other, but just 
Lily Dale, then she is ‘most adorable, and I own 
that I am very much in love with her. She is 
“not too good for human nature’s daily food,” 
but so utterly good enough. 

I confess that in book illustration I think the 
pretty woman a very important person, and since 
we are on the subject (although it is hardly for 
me to speak of her), it seems somewhat unfair to 
leave my pretty woman quite out in the cold. I 





MY ‘PRETTY WOMAN.”’ 
(Drawn by George du Maurier. 
graved by J. Swain.) 
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do hope the reader does not dislike her—that is, 
if he knows her. I am so fond of her myself, 
or rather, so fond of what I want her to be. 
She is my piece de résistance, and I have often 
heard her commended, and the praise of her has 
sounded sweet in mine ears, and gone straight to 
my heart, for she has become to me as a daughter. 
She is rather tall, I admit, and a trifle stiff; but 
Englishwomen are tall and stiff just now, and she 
is rather too serious; but that is 
only because I find it so difficult, 
with a mere stroke in black ink, to 
indicate the enchanting little curved 
lines that go from the nose to the 
mouth-corners, causing the cheeks to 
make a smile—and without them 
the smile is incomplete, merely a 
grin. So I have had to give up the 
smile when the author has not abso- 
lutely insisted upon it. And as for 
the height, I have often begun by 
drawing the dear creature Jittle, and 
found that by one sweep of the pen 
(adding a few inches to the bottom 
of her skirt) I have improved her so 
much that it has been impossible to 
resist the temptation—the thing is so 
easy, and the result so satisfying and 
immediate. I beg the reader’s for- 
giveness for this outburst of senile 
paternal egotism. It shall not occur 
again. 

But neither novels nor the world 
are made up of pretty women only. 
There are women that one loves (for 
all their want of beauty) because they 
are good and clever. They are de- 
lightful to know and to read about, 
but terribly difficult to draw. When 
the face is no bigger than your little 
finger-nail, and you have only pen and ink to 
draw it with, it is very hard to express the clever- 
ness and goodness, and (leaving out all prettiness) 
to render sympathetic on so small a seale what is 
so sympathetic in life, or in the book ; especially if 
it be a young face, without tell-tale lines or wrinkles, 
and benevolent crow’s-feet, and thought-furrows, and 
old tear-channels, and kind little bags under the eyes. 
And if, in addition, she is described as having a 
bad figure, and being dowdy, ill-dressed and un- 
gainly—all of which is forgotten of course as soon 
as you “hear her voice and fall under the spell of 
her conversation ””—then is the job a difficult one 
indeed. One cannot draw her voice or her conver- 
sation, nor “the inner light that makes her poor 
plain face almost beautiful when she speaks ;” such 
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spiritual transfiguration of homely features is beyond 
the scope of the pen-and-inkist on wood. 

And the children! the beautiful English children ! 
There I think the gold medal must again go to Sir 
John Millais.  Proxrime accesserunt: John Leech, 
R. Caldecott, Mrs. Allingham, Miss Kate Green- 
away, and Mr. Harry Furniss, who in his “ Romps ” 
has shown us how admirably he can draw the move- 
ments and limbs of these little people—the most 
difficult people in the world to draw—and, to my 
mind, the most irresistible when drawn successfully. 

And the old ladies! it is such a pleasure to draw 
them, and do one’s best. To think of all the charm- 
ing old ladies one has known, and (according to 
one’s letterpress) to select the chin of one, the white 
curls of another, the mouth and nose of a third, 
and then to make a subtle arrangement in sweet 
sympathetic wrinkles—too often to be subtly dis- 
arranged by the engraver and the printer ! 

Then we get to the male characters, and there 
it is all comparatively plain sailing ; and would be 
pleasant sailing enough but for the hideousness of 
certain portions of the modern male attire. How- 
ever new, however good the tailor, however comely 
the leg beneath, the Trouser is the one _heart- 
breaking object to the conscientious but zsthetically 
minded draftsman on wood! It should be put down, 
in the interests of modern illustration, and sat 
upon (metaphorically, of course). How straight and 
stiff it is when put on for the first time! It 
ignores the knee, and falls on the boot in a shapé 
that has no reference to the ankle whatever—a shape 
of its own—and yet the ankle is the foundation of 
everything! When once worn to the shape of the 
leg, this wretched trouser gets “ knee’d,” and that is 
fatal to distinction, even when the knee is a handsome 
one. If the social life of our time, so interesting in 
many ways, is disdained by the painter, and left to 
the humble illustrator on wood, it is surely on account 
of the trouser. I should like to see Sir Frederick 
Leighton grappling with a brand-new pair of pepper- 
and-salt or check trousers. Mr. Orchardson has 
done so. He has dared to attack the trouser, yea, 
even the dress-trouser, and has fought the battle so 
successfully that others, of equal eminence it is to be 
hoped, will follow. He has made the breach, if the 
reader will forgive so horrible a pun. 

Next in the order of demerit and impossibility, 
comes the chimney-pot hat, which is not lacking in 
character, but is ugly and ridiculous. Its one redeem- 
ing feature is the difficulty it presents to the drafts- 
man. It is mathematical, geometrical, with every 


curve known to science, as hard to represent correctly 
as a boat or a fiddle—more so; and the delight 
of successful achievement is proportionately great. 
Linley Sambourne alone, who was originally trained 
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as an engineer, has been quite able to grapple with 
the chimney-pot hat; Walker all but succeeded by 
the sheer force of his heaven-born instinct. 

All the rest may be allowed to pass, though nothing 
is agreeable or beautiful in the masculine garb of to- 
day ; knickerbockers and flannels are the only oasis 
in that dreary desert. The bishop and the flunkey 
(in black silk stockings, of course) occasionally give 
one a crumb of comfort, and a little solace is to be 
found now and then in the sportsman, the game- 
keeper, the gillie, the brewer’s drayman, the chimney- 
sweep even (when he ties a bit of string round 
each leg beneath the knee). There is, moreover, the 
lifeguardsman, with his big boots and his helmet— 
indeed he is too beautiful for words—but in novels 
he nearly always occurs in mu/ti, except here and 
there in Ouida’s books, I believe. I have not 
had the honour of illustrating Ouida. 

Then come the animals—for those who can draw 
them. Horses and dogs of all kinds and breeds, “ the 
harmless, necessary cat,” now and then a donkey, 
a bull, or a cow. Swans, of course, are necessary at 
times, but the difficult half of them is generally in 
the water, and they are usually a long way off. 

Last, and by no means least, there is the im- 
portant question of landscape and seascape, and the 
no less important question of internal house decora- 
tion and furniture—the drawing-room, the dining- 
room, the bed-room, with the death-bed ; the staircase 
where the flirting is carried on, the entrance-hall, 
even the kitchen and the butler’s pantry for the 
comic menials and underlings. 

A ragged French blacksmith or tinker on the 
tramp once said to me (with a most villainous wink), 
when I asked him if he knew how to pick locks from 
the outside, “ Oui, monsieur! II faut savoir tout ce 
qui concerne son état !”” And thus for the illustrator. 
He must know all that concerns his trade ; and to do 
so, he must have learnt a good many intricate prac- 
tical things, and have seen something of life and 
the world (like my French tramp), if he wishes to 
illustrate stories of our time. 

His dukes must not look like butlers—although I 
am told they sometimes do in real life. His furniture 
must match his people. His heroine must be agree- 
able to the eye, so that one can fall in love with her 
at first sight, and without having to read the book. 
His maids (parlour, kitchen, lady’s, and otherwise) 
must not be quite so pretty and refined as the 
heroine, unless the author makes a point of it. One 
must recognise his lawyer, his doctor, his banker at a 
glance; and his guardsman must be “every inch a 
guardsman,” in spite of mufti, He must be very 
careful with his clergyman, especially his bishop, 
and not treat them too humorously, even if his author 
does ; such want of reverence on his part will lose 
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his author many female readers. And as for his 
foreigners—ah, well! He must do the best he can ; 
any stick will do to beat a dog with, and his English 
reader will probably not know much more about them 
than he does himself, nor very bitterly resent a 
caricature, however unfair or untrue to life. And, 
finally, above all, may the trousers of his hero (how- 
ever impecunious for the moment) never bag at the 


- knees; it will alienate the masculine reader. The 


artist would do well to employ a model of his own 
size, and dress him in his own very best, newly 
ironed. 

- The fact that I have often sinned against those 
obvious canons is no reason why I should not lay 
them down for the solemn warning and guidance 
of others who wish to begin their artistic career by 
illustrating books in black and white. 

Many famous painters, I believe, have begun 
thus: Frederick Walker did. It is a good training- 
school—like journalism for an author; and, like 
journalism, it pays surely and punctually, if not 
very highly. Its profits are small, but its returns 
are quick. 

It is good discipline for the mind as well as for 
the pencil to work in harness, as it were, and within 
limits imposed by others than ourselves. For some 
minds, indeed, it is more easy to illustrate the ideas 
of others than to find ideas of one’s own. Some- 
times, as in the case of Caldecott with his picture- 
books, another’s idea lets loose the fountain of one’s 
own originality—it is merely a theme or motif for 
endless contrapuntal additions and variations, and 
fugues, and unforeseen embellishments. Sometimes, 
as with Hablét Browne, the achievement is most 
successful when another’s text has been followed 
to the letter, and the drawing is one with the page 
it illustrates, so that each is the complement of the 
other. 

To illustrate life from one’s own point of view, 
unshackled by the bonds of another’s suggestion (as 
the social artists of Punch have done from the 
beginning), is no doubt easier, on account of the 
freedom, the irresponsibility, the absence of restraint 
or limitation; but then, one has to find one’s own 
subject—no easy task week after week—and to write 
one’s own letterpress underneath ; and if the result: is 
not a success, neither author nor artist can have the 
comfort of shifting the blame on to the other’s back. 
It is on the luckless engraver and printer that we have 
to fall, if we wish to vent our wrathful spleen. 

So much for the illustrator in black and white, 
from one who, goodness knows, does not pretend to 
the critical spirit or faculty. If he (the said illus- 
trator) confine himself to his own particular branch, 
he must not hope for any very high place in the 
hierarchy of art. The great prizes are not for him ! 


No doubt it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence—but for this: if he has done his work well, 
he has faithfully represented the life of his time—he 
has perpetuated what he has seen with his own bodily 
eyes; and for that reason alone, his unpretending 
little sketches may, perhaps, have more interest for 
those who come across them in another hundred 
years, than many an ambitious historical or classical 
canvas that has cost its painter infinite labour, 
imagination and research, and won for him in his 
own time the highest rewards in money, fame, and 
academical distinction. For genius alone can keep 
such fancy-work as this alive, and the so-called 
genius of to-day may be made the scape-goat of 
to-morrow, so fickle and unsound a thing is popular 
favour. Not, indeed, that true genius “seems 
lacking” among the many happy wielders of the 
brush and chisel in our midst. This, however, 
the great winnower, Time, alone can put to the 
test. 

But how we look, and what we wear—the way 
we disport ourselves in the sight and hearing of 
those observers who are amongst us; all this has 
surely a perennial interest. 

We like to see ourselves now—at this very 
moment—as in a looking-glass—that we may know 
‘‘ how it strikes a contemporary.” We also like to 
see what our sires and grandsires were like, and our 
grand-dams when they were young. Our descend- 
ants will probably like to see us—just as we are. 
And here, great genius is not a sine qud non; though 
if it be present, so much the better. 

What a fascination there is in old social sketches 
by Stothard, by Rowlandson, and Gillray, not to 
mention the great Hogarth, when his senses are not 
too funny—for the fun that split the sides of our 
forebears fails to tickle us, who have a less robust 
sense of the ludicrous. 

In these simple designs we see how our great- 
great-grandfathers and grandmothers actually looked; 
how they employed, amused, behaved, or misbehaved 
themselves—making allowance, of course, for the 
spirit of caricature. The artist lived among them— 
saw them with his own bodily eyes—and no Bacchus 
and Ariadne, no Crucifixion, or Marriage of Cana, 
or Miraculous Haul of Fishes, can really thrill the 
most of us with quite so keen and direct and per- 
sonal an interest—especially so genuine an interest 
—as these bygone actualities of everyday English 
life; for people are apt to be terribly insincere about 
the grand Old Masters (whether in painting, or 
poetry, or music) ! 

May our great-great-grandchildren so see us, 
with as kindly a tolerance, as eager, as genial a 
curiosity and wonder! May the spirit of ancestor- 
worship never die out ! 
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Oh, that Punch, and The Graphic, and The Illus- 
trated London News dated from the days of Julius 
Cesar, and had never lacked as industrious and 
competent a staff of draftsmen, engravers, and 
printers as they possess now! With what avidity 
should we pore over the endless pages of such an 
illustrated record! Therefore, bully for Stothard, 
and Rowlandson, and Gillray, and their like. And 
bully for us, too—tous tant que nous sommes— 
who earn our daily bread by pen-and-inking little 
people in trousers and chimney-pot hats; in dress- 
improvers and seal-skin jackets, and high-heeled 
buttoned boots, for the books and magazines and 
periodicals of our day ! 

We may not grow very rich or very famous, 
perhaps. We may, if we try, find comfort in the 
thought that, for all we know to the contrary, our 
unsophisticated little black scratchings may still 
have power to charm and amuse, by mere virtue 
of the literal truth that is in them, when some, at 
least, of the Rembrandts, the Titians, Raphaels and 
Veroneses of our “so-called nineteenth century ” 
shall have passed out of fashion, and lost their hold 
on all but the educated future few—and the wise- 
acres who find their opinions for them. 

Perhaps, however, it is a little premature to 
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trouble ourselves overmuch about what our posterity 
will be thinking and saying of us when we are 
buttercups and daisies. Immortal fame is a bird 
in the bush, and I only mention it in this connec- 
tion because with so many people it is a favourite 
subject of speculation, one on which they are much 
given to laying down the law. One hears constantly 
that So-and-so will “live,” and that such a one 
will be forgotten in twenty years—points on which 
very few people are agreed, in spite of their com- 
bative cocksureness. 

Although the hope of such posthumous vitality 
has been the consolation of many a misunderstood 
genius (and also, no doubt, of many a duffer—many 
“a pictor most justly ignotus”), it is more often than 
not a fool’s paradise; and so, perhaps, after all, the 
less we humble pen-and-inkers think about it the 
better, except as a last resource. 

To have pleased one’s own generation—to have 
lived by pleasing it, honestly and without charla- 
tanism, of course—this is already no mean achieve- 
ment, even if the next generation should forget our 
very name. The little bird-in-the-hand of the book 


illustrator is not a bad little bird. It pipes cheerfully 
to a very wide circle, and lays its tiny golden egg 
with commendable punctuality day by day. 














Qn EdiTim oe Lune’. . 


(Drawn by George du Maurier. Engraved by J. Swain.) 
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“LADY ACLAND AND HER CHILDREN.” 


PArntEeD BY Sir THomMas LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


_AT the time when Lawrence was producing his 
best work, and was travelling Europe in order 


to paint princes and generals for the Royal Gallery 


at’ Windsor Castle, this picture of Lydia Elizabeth, 


‘Lady Acland, was hung on the walls of the Royal 


Academy. Painted in 1818, with a freedom un- 
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known to the majority of his works, it was en- 
graved by the late Samuel Cousins, R.A., in 1825 


‘in conjunction with H. Cousins; and is distinguished 


as being one of the most brilliant plates scraped by 
the great mezzotinter at that early period of his 
career. 











(Drawn by H. Arthur Kennedy.) 


By H. ARTHUR KENNEDY. 


RT is given to shifting her ground from time 

to time in the matter of the aspects of nature 

that she studies. In the painters and modellers of 

the fifteenth century we discern an enthusiastic de- 

light in the physical forms of infancy that has not 

been approached by any other age. The interest in 

babyhood has, in the nineteenth century, found its 
strongest expression in literature. 


Darwin has written on the subject scientifi- 


cally, and George Eliot has described it with great 
tenderness in “Silas Marner.” Victor Hugo and 
Swinburne have sung of it with enthusiasm. Words- 
worth has hinted at the mystic side of infancy in an 
often quoted ode, and William Blake has struck the 
same string in another mood in the strange poem 
called “ Infant Sorrow,” that begins :— 


“My mother groan’d, my father wept, 
Into the dangerous world I leapt.” 


But perhaps the most exquisite touch of the 
subject is that of Rossetti’s :— 


“The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate.” 


Which is almost beautiful enough to be the be- 
ginning of one of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

But in plastic art the nineteenth century has not 
the same enthusiasm for infancy as the fifteenth had ; 
or as its own literature has, It seems to find the 
subject hardly of sufficient interest for representation 
on its own merits. Sir Everett Millais has painted 
a splendid cradled baby, but it is being floated away 
in an inundation; as if the subject wanted that 
element of terror to hold the spectator. 

In the average picture of our exhibitions, where 
a baby is intr8duced, it is usually to heighten our 
interest in the mother whose husband is away on the 
sea: in the betrayed or widowed mother, but seldom 
on its own merits, 

A French painter, M. Deschamps, is perhaps the 
only man at the present time who expresses in 
painting a frank delight in the subject of infancy 
without any added sentimental interest. 

If we examine the columns of art criticism of 
to-day, we shall make the curious discovery that to 
say a man paints babies is a form of reproach. ‘To 
mention the word “nursery” in the same paragraph 
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LADY ACLAND AND HER CHILDREN. 


(From the Picture by Sir Thumas Lawrence, P.R.A. Engraved by A. Knesing.) 
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BABIES IN ART AND 


with a painter’s name is to consign him to the 
depths of banality. 

What would Luca della Robbia have said if 
somebody had called him a nursery artist? Would 
he have heaved a lump of clay at the head of his 
censor? Or would he have smiled, and taken no 
notice ? 

The writers of the Renaissance do not seem to 
have sympathised with their plastic brethren on this 
subject, nor has Shakespeare with his great width 
of subject-matter much to say about it for its own 
sake. For a literary interest in babies equal to 
that of the present day we must go back to the 
classical ages. 

Using the word baby in a strict and limited 
sense, and not at all as an equivalent of the phrase 
young child, I draw the distinction before the be- 
ginning of the powers of locomotion and articulate 
speech. The child who can crawl however totter- 
ingly, who can speak words however few and indis- 
tinct, differs from us only in degree. It is an 
incomplete human being, and so are we. 

A baby is a different creature, isolated in its 
absolute dependence ; dependent with all its com- 
plication of thoughts, feelings, and wishes on an 
indistinct, wonderful, incalculable world. And this 
eager, growing, unpledged little soul is clothed in 
a characteristic garb of flesh that is in some way 
like itself only; babyish and nothing else, in some 
other ways a foreshadowing of later developments. 
The rounded arms, with plump hints in them of the 
great muscle groups, will in childhood have to go 
through a phase of coltish leanness before they can 
maturely attain to their full outline. The double- 
chin, too, must disappear, but not without hope of 
ultimate recovery. Certain curves of an apple-pie 
suavity of contour, the bracelet folds on the arms, 
and the annular plumpnesses that encircle the thighs 
are purely babyish. And so, very specially, are all 
the motions of the legs, which, though full of energy, 
have not yet discovered a completely satisfactory 
occupation for it. The hands have found already 
the beginning of their work in life; they can clasp 
an attractive object and convey it by a somewhat 
circular path to the mouth—that earliest test of the 
qualities of things ; they can already clutch and hold 
to the maternal tresses with a quite painful tenacity. 
But the feet have not yet discovered their mission. 
Though more prehensile than the full-grown leather- 
confined article, they cannot clutch, and though as 
able exponents of emotion as a cat’s tail they do 
not find that sufficient scope for their daily increasing 
liveliness. So they are brandished, and locked in one 


another to be untwined again the next instant, and 
in vigorous moments they indulge in a violent alter- 
nate exercise suggestive of the bicycle. 
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The great mental exertions that babies have to 
go through to compare and assimilate the vast num- 
ber of fresh facts they are continually perceiving, 
which produces that constant necessity for sleep, 
gives a key to their normal expression of counten- 
ance. In asickly baby the rush of novelty produces 
a peaked, hopeless and over-wrought expression. I 
saw the counterpart of it once on the face of a 
“personally conducted ” tourist who passed me in 
the Stanze of the Vatican. An hour earlier I had 
seen him and some twenty others made to “do” the 
Sistine Chapel in the inside of a quarter of an hour. 
Since then they had seen many more works of art 
and were returning through the Stanze. As he 
passed me he was asking his neighbour with just a 
feeble baby’s look of hopelessness, ‘‘ Who was it that 
painted the Transfiguration?” Excellent but mis- 
conducted tourist! Poor little baby that resembles 
him! The robuster infant takes things more tran- 
quilly. Its normal expression is that of one who is 
content to look at and listen to a play in a foreign 
language that he understands only partially; the 
actions and emphasis of the actors tell him quite 
enough to content him, and when his ear recognises 
a phrase he is delighted. 

Verrocchio, if he be as I am told by a high 
authority, the painter of a Madonna in the National 
Gallery, that is there attributed to his school, has 
left behind him two typical figures that show a width 
of range as surprising as his skill. 

His bronze statue of Bartolomeo Colleone at 
Venice is widely known as one of the best equestrian 
figures that the world has ever seen ; and no less 
admirable than the force and artistic beauty of its 
workmanship is the wonderful grasp of character 
shown in its conception. The horseman is encum- 
bered with a heavy panoply, and his face is partly 
shadowed by his helmet, but the individuality of 
the man is given to us through all obstructions. He 
is perhaps the most forcible embodiment in art of 
human strength as he sits throned on his saddle. A 
chain on which the gauntleted fingers cannot slip 
is in his left hand; it connects the broad reins 
which control the cruel curb. In his right hand 
he grasps the leader’s truncheon; with that he 
launches and directs his human subordinates, with 
the bridle he manipulates the sinewy mettled beast 
astride of which he sits. Dominant humanity in 
its strongest manifestation: such is the one of 
Verrocchio’s types. The other type, equally clear 
cut, is of the weakest and most dependent morsel 
of humanity: a baby. For its truth to nature 
it stands out even among the splendid works of 
the time; there are many beautifully represented 
children in the old masters, but I know no other 
so true a baby in art. 
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The particular tranquillity of a healthy baby is 
very perfectly given by Verrocchio in this picture. 
A baby’s instinct for bright colour too, its grasp, 
and its way of conveying things to its mouth, 
are most naturally represented in this little crea- 
ture with a strawberry in its tiny hands. Natu- 
ral, too, is the position of the infant’s eyes, that 
refer to its mo- 
ther’s face for 
an expression 
of opinion on 
the recently ac- 
quired treasure. 

A bonnie 
babe, round con- 
toured and con- 
tented is he to 
whom the Ma- 
donna kneels in 
the Perugino 
triptych. He 
is not so well 
and so charac- 
teristically mo- 
delled as Ver- 
rocchio’sinfant, 
but has plenty 
of pleasant in- 
fantine quali- 
ties, and a. cer- 
tain self - pos- 
sessed quaintness of hisown. But Perugino ought to 
draw babies particularly well, for he bestows a certain 
roundness of head and a babyish flavour on all his 
figures even to the most venerable. The St. Michael, 
next door, for instance, for all his splendid armour 
and his well-planted military stride, has an almost 
infantine freshness of smile. 

The sleeping infant in Marco Basaiti’s Madonna 
is very natural in attitude and expression, though 
not altogether so happy in his proportions; and in a 
picture of the same subject by Giovanni Santi (also 
in the National Gallery), we find with a general 
feebleness of drawing a great effort to give the dis- 
tinctive qualities of babyhood: note specially the 
feet and toes. This picture has.a peculiar interest ; 
for it is open to us to fancy that the little model 
from whom this unimportant painter drew bore a 
name that was fated to become some day one of the 
most renowned in art. There is a very characteristic 
baby also ina terra-cotta at South Kensington as- 
cribed to Antonio Rossellino. . 

Veritable babies are rather rare in’ art, though 
there is a wealth of beautiful representations of young 
children. In their Madonnas the ‘Italian artists have 


oftenest represented the infant Christ as rather past 





A BABY, FROM A MADONNA IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
(Probably by Verrocchio.) 
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the absolute baby stage. Sometimes too, where a 
baby has been carefully studied by the painter, his 
effect is marred by his unconscious introduction of 
details belonging to a more advanced period of life. 

Leonard Da Vinci’s beautiful and suggestive child 
Christ in the Madonna in the National Gallery has a 
firmness of muscular fibre very unlike anything in 
babyhood. 

In some Ma- 
donnas by Lo- 
renzo di Credi 
this involuntary 
endowment of 
infancy with 
mature ele- 
ments has a 
rather ludicrous 
appearance. The 
painter has co- 
pied the plump 
and creasy body 
of his little 
model with con- 
scientious care, 
but has lost 
grip of his sub- 
ject in the face, 
which he has 
made quite 
elderly : the re- 
sult resembling 
not so much a child as one of those old gentlemen 
who resort to Turkish baths to reduce their bulk, and 
who repose, breathing stertorously, in the hottest room. 

In Botticelli’s Madonnas the infant sometimes 
looks older in face than his mother ;. but with Botti- 
celli there is a fresh element to consider. It is not 
so much that his observation of nature is at fault, as 
that he is not trying to put nature only on his panel, 
but something else out of his own soul. So that his 
painting may more than atone by the imagination 
shown in it, and by its suggestiveness, for the lack 
of such an attentive grasp of nature as we find in 
the work of some other men. 

In studying the culminating period of Italian art 
we hardly know which of its two great developments 
to admire most. Whether to give the palm to noble 
realists like Verrocchio and Donatello who, seeing 
that beauty existed almost everywhere in nature, 
felt that clear-cut veracity was its best means of 
expression : who sought for it, gripped it firmly, and 
showed the world that it existed even in angular 
draperies, in attitudes the reverse of suave, in lean 
limbs, in faces of everyday type, contorted by vocal 
efforts, and in the unidealised weakness of babyhood. 
Or to the imaginative triumvirate Michael Angelo, 
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Raphael, and Da Vinci: who, studying Nature, chose 
to romance about her, to flavour her with their own 
thoughts and personalities. Perhaps it would be 
truer to say to mingle her gifts; for romancer as 
well as realist is deeply indebted to Nature imbuing 
one of her talents with the suggestion of another, 
as where Michael Angelo in his “ Last Judgment” 
piles human figures into the similitude of thunder- 
clouds. Fortunately we are not really called upon 
to decide between the two. 
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earliest executed of the paintings on the Sistine roof, 
“ The Deluge,” there is a very happily designed baby. 
A beautiful woman with a face which, though more 
strongly modelled, reminds us of the Botticelli type, 
encircles the child in her arms, and he, unconscious 
of the agony and desolation around him, plays with 
his fingers in perfect baby fashion. Elsewhere his 
delight in an energetic development of form some- 
times carries Michael Angelo away from literal 
truth. The child who sprawls on the knees of the 





OFFERING TO THE GENIUS OF FECUNDITY. 


(From the Picture by Titian. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


In the groups on each side of the windows in the 
Sistine Chapel that illustrate the genealogy of Christ, 
Michael Angelo has touched the subject of infancy 
with great tenderness ; showing knowledge of and 
feeling for this chapter of human life. Jn the 


Madonna in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo, at Florence, 
is hardly so much an infant Hercules as a full-blown 
Hercules reduced to the size of a child. A far 
sweeter note is struck in the child in that most 
lovely Madonna in bas-relief in the Bargello. By 
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his size we should judge him to be a child of three or 
four years old, yet, though he has some touches about 
him of a more mature period of life, he has also a hint 
in him of yet earlier infancy. Indeed Michael Angelo, 
though his knowledge of form and his power of repre- 
senting action entitle him to the highest rank as a 
realist, was an inveterate romancer. We shall grasp 
this at once if we try to assign a precise age to any 
figure of his exe- 
cuted later than 
the “ David.” 

Of Raphael 
Madonnas__s0 
much has al- 
ready been writ- 
ten that it is 
needless to speak 
of them here; 
but a word may 
be permitted on 
his Amorini. 
The Amorino is 
an invention of 
classical art, and 
is plentiful in 
the remains of 
antiquity ; we 
find him every- 
where at Pom- 
peii. The Re- 
naissance gladly 
revived him and 
made him as 
much at home 
_ as he had been in Pagan days. Raphael treated him 
with a grace he had never had quite the equal of 
even in classical times. Elsewhere, though winged, 
he flies seldom, and with but a fluttering course ; 
Raphael poised him on his tiny pinions with abso- 
lute perfection. Study, for instance, the charming 
Amorini who aim their arrows at Galatea in the 
Roman fresco; those who bear up a substantial 
Psyche ascending to Olympus ; and those particularly 
beautiful baby angels who hold the four gospels in 
the “ Dispute of the Sacrament.” In connection 
with these latter there is a drawing of Raphael’s 
extant that seems to give us a touch of the painter’s 
biography. It is a pen-and-ink study from nature 
for one of these flying figures; the tiny model is 
supported in his position, and retains it with a 
serious countenance. But it has become a little too 
much for his patience, and he has finally broken 
down ; for by the side of the study Raphael has 
sketched the same child in a fit of weeping. 

The Della Robbias, though they seldom modelled 
absolute babies, have done a vast deal of lovely 





TWO STUDIES OF A BABY. 
(By Raphael.) 
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portrayal of the earlier periods of childhood. 
Everyone knows those charming little “ Innocents ” 
on the loggia of the hospital at Florence. Some of 
them are swathed as if they were absolute babies, 
but they are all old enough to stand on their feet ; 
they have found their sea-legs in the voyage of life, 
and have passed from the initial stage of which we 
are treating. In their Madonnas, and even in Nati- 
vities, the Della 
Robbias as a 
rule represented 
the divine Child 
as at least three 
years old. The 
only exception 
I can remem- 
ber is in a little 
Nativity in the 
pridella of a fine 
altar picce by, 
. I think, Andrea, 
in the church 
of the Angeli 
at Assisi. 
Titian, who 
seemed to take 
great delight 
in the delinea- 
tion of children, 
excelled all his 
predecessors in 
representing the 
corrugated flesh 
. Of infancy. A 
picture by him in the Prado Museum, representing an 
offering to the goddess of Fecundity, is a very flower- 
bed of dimpled babies. They are little winged 
babes—little Amorini, but though a few flutter in the 
air they mostly craw] about like their unfledged 
prototypes. 

We are fortunate in having in the National 
Gallery two very beautiful Madonnas of Titian’s. 
In the one with an adoring shepherd, the child’s 
limbs are deliciously composed and delineated, and 
the attitudes and expressions of his. head and his 
mother’s, and the pose of his two little hands placed 
on one of hers, are all felt with extreme tenderness. 

There is a great deal of refined feeling in the 
other Madonna where the child lies on his back and 
gesticulates in an animated manner with one little 
hand. The delighted interest of St. Catherine in the 
infant, and the tranquil smile of the mother at her 
ecstasies, are very subtly observed from nature—from 


those beauty-steeped recesses of nature whither go 


the poets, and whence they return to us with such 
works as these. 
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“ SCOTTISH 


NATIONAL MEMORIALS.” 


By J. M. GRAY. 


‘ine poverty of Scotland and its quite chronically 
unsettled condition during early times are the 

two reasons most commonly assigned for that 
country’s present. comparative dearth in rich and 
exquisite relics of the Middle Ages, and of immedi- 
ately subsequent times. Of 
these two causes, the second 
was the more potent, was 
certainly the more directly 
operative. The Royal Ac- 
counts of Scotland, the re- 
cords of its various reli- 
gious houses, are sufficient 
to prove that objects of de- 
licate beauty were produced 
in plenty in the northern 
portion of our kingdom ; 
that, amid all the turmoil 
of civil and _ ecclesiastical 
strife which curdled around 
them, there were still in 
Scotland quiet souls bent 
on the things of art, men 
leading lives of cloistered 
devotion to her service, it 
might be within the verita- 
ble “narrow cell” of the 
convent itself, or perhaps 
at the very foot of the royal 
throne, cloistered only by 
the circle of their individual 
thoughts, secluded only by 
the singleness of their per- 
sonal aims. But presently a whirlwind of temporarily 
triumphant invasion would sweep from the south, and 
the fair fabric fashioned by these men’s patient fingers 
vanished like an iridescent cobweb before the storm. 
And, naturally, it has been in objects that were in- 
trinsically precious or exceptionally fragile in their 
material—that could be speedily turned into current 
coin, or in a moment shattered by the wrathful, or the 
merely inadvertent, blow—that the loss has been great- 
est. Few examples of Scottish medieval jewel-work 
still survive; though Celtic pieces, that have been 
safely buried in the earth, are still to be found. The 
fragments of existing pre-Reformational painted glass 
in Scotland number less than a dozen, and the dimen- 
sions of these may very readily be estimated in inches. 
Still, the volume now under review,* and the 


* “Scottish National Memorials.” James MacLehose and 
Sons, Glasgow. 





MINIATURE OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 
(By Sir Robert Strange.) 


archeological exhibition held in the Bishop’s Castle 
of the Glasgow Exhibition, of which it forms so 
worthy a record, is enough to prove that much of 
curious interest still survives; and if the esthetic 
charm of some of the grandest Scottish relics is 
lessened by the fact that 
they have come down to us 
only as damaged fragments 
—if, for example, the 
“quigrich” or crosier of 
St. Fillan exists but as the 
shattered skeleton of what 
once flashed with gems— 
their value to the antiquary 
is hardly diminished, for 
their very incompleteness 
opens the door to a thou- 
sand fascinating inquiries, a 
thousand ingenuous theories, 
regarding the precise details 
of their original condition. 

~ One of the most beauti- 
ful and best preserved of 
the relics in the Bishop’s 
Castle was the celebrated 
“Kennet Ciborium,” lent 
by Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, which is admirably 
figured in the coloured 
frontispiece of the Memo- 
rial Volume. Its various 
details are dealt with in 
minor illustrations, and it 
receives very elaborate description and comment from 
the pen of Mr. A. H. Constable. It is one of the 
finest existing examples of champlevé enamel upon 
copper, and is richly decorated with medallions of 
Old Testament subjects and their antitypes in the 
life of Christ. The Ciborium is traditionally asso- 
ciated with Queen Mary, and is stated to have been 
presented by her to Sir James Balfour of Burleigh ; 
but no record of such a vessel occurs in the Royal 
Inventories of the period, and there are various other 
difficulties in the way of our accepting the assumed 
history. 

The prehistoric portion of the collection is de- 
scribed by two very competent Scottish arche- 
ologists—Sir Arthur Mitchell, and Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son, Keeper of the National Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh. Our second illustration is one of the 
“Historical and Personal Relics of Queen Mary ”— 
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having been regarded as a production of Cellini, given 
by the Pope to the Queen, and by her presented to 
St. John’s Church in Perth. Mr. A. J. 8S. Brook, 
however, who con- 
Pate tributes the “letter- 
ae press ‘dealing with 
the jewellers’ work 
of the collection, 
shows good reason 
for doubting every 
one of these tradi- 
tionary statements ; 
but the cup stands 
in no need of any 
“interest | unbor- 
rowed from the 
eye,” its own in- 
herent .grace and 
beauty give it a 
sufficient charm. 

In the depart- 
ment of Scottish 
Portraiture, we have 
excellent reproduc- 
tions of the famous 
Blair’s full - length 
of Queen Mary; of 
the fine little De 
Heere portrait of 
Lord Darnley and 
his brother, in the 
Royal Collection ; 
of the later of the 
two Jamesone por- 
traits of the “Great” 
Marquis of Mont- 
rose, in the posses- 
sion of the pre- 
sent Duke; and of 
many other works of national interest; a few im- 
portant portraits that were not in the exhibition, such 
as the fascinating “ Cartwright ” Claverhouse, being, 
for the sake of greater comprehensiveness, included in 
the illustrations. In the case of the principal items, 
the catalogue-entries are supplemented by notes 
contributed by the Keeper of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. From this section we select a 
miniature of Prince Charles Edward (see p. 383), attri- 
buted to that ardent Jacobite, Sir Robert Strange, 
the engraver, and still in the possession of his de- 
scendant, Mr. A. P. Trotter. Supplementary to the 
portraits is an extensive series of Stuart and other 
medals, including the collection of the Marquis of 





QUEEN MARY’S CUP, 
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Bute; and our final illustration figures a richly- 
ornamented Celtic brooch found in Perthshire, com- 
posed of silver. 

Another section of the volume which will have 
interest for the lover of art is that which deals with 
old Scottish literature, and reproduces the title-pages 
and binding of many interesting examples. The 
plates of Queen Mary’s Prayer-Book, of Archbishop 
James Beton’s Bible, and of the receipt-book of the 
Countess of Wemyss, may be especially mentioned. 

It cannot be doubted that this beautiful volume 
will take a permanent place as a work of reference 
upon Scottish antiquities. The various writers who 
have worked upon it under the editorship of Mr. 
James Paton, seem to have treated their several sub- 
jects with care and accuracy ; supplying much curi- 
ous information, and correcting not a few hitherto 





printing, illus- 
aspect, the 
utmost praise, 
of the high 
Edinburgh 
from which it 
two irritating 
for remark. 


accepted errors. In 
tration, and general 
book deserves the 
and is well worthy 
reputation of the 
University Press, 
issues. Only one or 
little matters call 
By aslip—corrected or noted, we 
believe, in the majority of 
copies—the portraits of Prince James Edward and 
the Duke of Perth have been transposed at pages 
127 and 162: and it seems a pity that in a work 
devoted to Scottish antiquities a device should have 
been included which would so little commend itself 
to the Lyon Office as that which does duty for the 
double tressure of the royal Scottish shield that 
appears upon cover and title-page. 


CELTIC BROOCH. 











“*O ye, all ye that walk in willowwood.” 
D. G. Rossetti. 


TY” O gazed into a pool, he gazed and she, 
Not hand in hand, yet heart in heart, I think, 
Pale and reluctant on the water's brink, 
° : * As on the brink of parting which must be. 
whe OO, i Each eyed the other’s aspect, she and he, 
=: mS Ss Ne Each felt one hungering heart leap up and sink, 
SCOP ALK IN WIILO Ms Each tasted bitterness which both must drink, 
ax soya 14 There on the brink of lifes dividing sea. 
% fe Lilies upon the surface, deep below 
“ Two wistful faces craving each for each, 
Resolute and reluctant without speech :-— 
A sudden ripple made the faces flow 
One moment joined, to vanish out of reach: 


So those hearts joined, and ah! were parted so. 
Curistina G, Rosserti. 
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i igon representations of Eros and Psyche on the 
ancient works of art have a special value, as it 
is almost entirely through them that we have become 
familiar with one of the most beautiful allegories of 
antiquity. In ancient Greek literature there is no 


mention of it, except 
in a few of Me- 
Jeager’s Epigrams 
in the Greek An- 
thology. These were 
written in the first 


- century B.c. when 


Eros and Psyche had 
long held a place in 
the domain of art, 
and they probably 
refer to the existing 
representations of 
that time. Apu- 
leius, who lived in 
the second century 
A.D., gave the myth 
a new and concrete 
form by adapting 
the characters of 
Eros and Psyche to 
one of those popular 


SOME ANCIENT REPRESENTATIONS 








(Drawn by C. Ricketts.) 


OF EROS 
AND PSYCHE. 


By ELISABETH LECKY. 


tales, the elements of which are found in many parts 
of the world. His charming and well-known story 
inspired the art of later times, but there is no trace 
of it on any of the well-authenticated works of 
antiquity. The few gems mentioned by Collignon 






































PSYCHE TORTURED BY CUPID3. 
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as illustrating the story have either been misinter- 
preted or are of a later date.* 

The myth of Eros and Psyche is believed to have 
developed in the age of Alexander the Great out of 
the conception of the soul as originally expounded by 
Plato in his Dialogues. 7 

“Ts it not he,” says A. Furtwangler, “who in 
an inspired description has shown us the soul having 
lost the wings she once possessed, and recovering them 
by degrees in her ardent aspiration after the beauti- 
ful? Has he not described the soul, willingly sub- 
mitting to the various tasks and trials imposed upon 
her in this passionate pursuit, and the unspeakable 
joy which she feels when she can at last contemplate 
beauty face to face? Has he not proved also that 
this mixture of pain and delight is precisely what 
constitutes love? From such premises there was but 
a step for the artist to create the image of Psyche, 
the winged girl, tormented by Eros or happy by his 
side.” t 
The word Psyche was the Greek for butterfly, as 


NARCISSUS LOOKING INTO THE WATFR. 
(From a Pompeian Painting.) 


well as for the soul, and is first met with in the 
former sense in Aristotle. This double meaning lent 


* Collignon, ‘Essai sur les Monuments Grecs et Romains 
relatifs au Mythe de Psyché.” Stephani, “Compte rendu de 
la Commission Impériale Archéologique,” 1877, p. 81. Jahn, 
‘* Archaologische Beitrage,”’ p. 127. 

¢ Collection Sabouroff, Pl. exxxv. 


itself admirably to the most ingenious and poetical 
interpretations, 

On the earliest works of art where Eros and 
Psyche are represented—bronze mirrors dating from 
the fourth century B.c.—Psyche appears like Eros 
with bird’s wings, as Plato had symbolised the soul, 
























PSYCHE AND CUPIDS, 





(From the House of Marcus Lucretius at Pompeii.) 


and this early type survives in some of the 
Pompeian paintings. Almost at the same 
period, however, Psyche seems to have been 
represented as a butterfly. In a tomb near 
Kertch dating from the end of the fourth or 
beginning of the third century, a gold ear- 
ring was found on which Eros is seen holding 
a butterfly with extended wings.$ At a 
Jater period, in the third or second century, 
the butterfly wings were transferred to the 
human form, and this became the favourite 
motive. ; 

The type of Eros is sometimes that of the 
youth—the noble type brought to perfection 
in the fourth century by the genius of Praxi- 
teles—and sometimes that of the small way- 
ward boy—the no less fascinating but more 
frivolous creation of the Hellenistic period. 

It is difficult to recognise in the Erotes of late 
Greek art the ancient Thespian god, according to 
the Orphic theology the oldest of the gods, who had 
created order out of chaos. Eros now appears much 
more in his character of the youngest of the gods, 
+ Now in the Musée de l’Ermitage. 
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the son of Aphrodite, who with his torch and 
arrows causes endless mischief among gods and men. 

“Shall I fly from thee, 

Eros, beneath the earth?” 
says Meleager. “ For what 
avails it, since not even Hades, 
the all-subduer, has escaped 
thy power ? ” 

The innumerable repre- 
sentations on bronze mirrors, 
gems, and ornaments of va- 
rious kinds, as well as in 
terra-cotta and marble, usually 
show Psyche as a butterfly,* 
or as a girl with butterfly 
wings, pursued, captured, 
and tortured by Eros. Some- 
times Psyche herself conquers 
and fetters Eros, takes away 
his torch, catches him in a 
trap, or condemns him to la- 
bour. Finally—and this is 
also the closing scene in Apu- 
leins—the two may be seen 
happily united together. 

In the Pompeian wall- 
paintings the Psyches and 
Cupids are innumerable, and 
a few may be traced to models of the best period of 
Hellenistic art. They are usually represented here 
simply as beautiful, graceful beings, forming charm- 
ing groups without any definite allegorical meaning. 
In the house of Marcus Lucretius or Casa delle 
Suonatrici there were six exquisite little paintings 
representing Cupids and Psyches at symposia, danc- 
ing, preparing for acting, and playing on various 











EROS AND PSYCHE EMBRACING, 


(From a Funeral Lamp.) 
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instrument is the lyre, given as an attribute to Eros 
on the earliest works of art, and symbolising the 
harmony which love brings 
into the world. In one of these 
pictures the figure of Bacchus 
is seen in the background 
above the velarium or awn- 
ing stretched over the scene. 
These have all a light and 
playful character, but there is 
one Pompeian representation 
which conveys a deeper sym- 
bolical meaning, and which is 
moreover remarkable for being 
the earliest that is known 
to us of the subject—Psyche 
tortured by the Cupids. 
(See p. 386.) Psyche is seated 
bent forward, while one Cupid 
ties her hands behind her and 
another holds a burning torch 
to her breast. This Cupid 
has himself butterfly wings, 
showing perhaps, as Jahn 
suggests, his close affinity 
with her. A third Cupid, in 
the air above, pours a liquid 
over her from an amphora, 
not to alleviate her sufferings, but, according to the 
interpretation of an epigram of Meleager, to revive 
her that she may endure longer. A female figure 
on the left, holding up the drapery of her dress, 
is believed to be Nemesis, “the goddess,” says 
Pausanias, “specially following upon Love.” The 
female figure on the right, holding what looks like a 
fan, is uncertain. She might be Elpis (Hope), usually 








CUPID TORTURED BY PSYCHES. 


(From a Drawing in the Collection of Pighius in the Royal Library at Berlin.) 


(See p. 387.) The favourite musical 


* Of the kind called Phalena attacus pavonia. See Bottiger’s 
« Kunst-mythologie, ii.,”’ 420. 


instruments. 


associated with Nemesis, were not the attribute, 
the pomegranate blossoms, wanting. Avellino, who 
took the fan for a spindle, believed her to be Clotho. 
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The expression of Psyche’s face is not unlike that 
of the marble Psyche in the Museum at Naples 
—“that Parian face,’ as the late Lord Lytton 
said, “ before which all the beauty of the Florentine 
Venus is poor and earthly.” (See p. 390.) She also 
is believed to be a Psyche tortured by the Cupids. 

Unfortunately nothing now remains of this 
picture but a lithograph in Zahn’s “ Schénsten Orna- 
mente aus Pompeji.” The original, already much 
faded when Zahn drew it, has probably heen con- 
signed to the store- 
rooms of the Museum 
at Naples, where all the 
faded pictures are kept. 
But it is impossible to 
look even at this draw- 
ing without. being im- 
pressed with its beauty 
and its pathos. The 
composition has all the 
best characteristics of 
the Hellenistic period, 
when art had lost its 
austere grandeur, and 
blossomed out in a new 
direction by accentuat- 
ing the expression of 
the emotions. 

It would seem as if 
the artist with the di- 
vination of genius had 
wished to express the 
purifying and ennobling 
influence of trial, a 
thought which was fore- 
shadowed in the doc- 
trine of the ‘“ mys- 
teries,” but which only 
found its full expression 
in Christianity. The 
counterpart of this pic- 
ture has been found in 
the bas-relief of a sar- 
cophagus, where the 
subject has been reversed. Here two Psyches are 
punishing a Cupid. One is tying his hands on his 
back, while the other is about to burn his bow and 
quiver with his own torch. Other Cupids are stand- 
ing about, looking on in dismay. (See opposite 
page.) This is also a charming composition, but of 
a less serious character than the Pompeian painting. 

The power of love, holding the soul captive, con- 
quering and conquered in turn, and capable of causing 
the most exquisite tortures and the most perfect 
bliss, seems to be the idea pervading the Hellenistic 
works of art where Eros and Psyche are represented. 














PSYCHE. 
(From a Terra-Cotta Statuctte from Myrina.) 
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Human passion with all its subtle and delicate shades 
has found its expression there in the most .poetical 
and idealised form. These representations, as well 
as the allusions in the Epigrams, show that the re- 
lations of Eros and Psyche symbolised among the 
Greeks love on earth only, and that if they were 
connected with any ideas of a future life, it was but 
in a vague, indefinite way. Among the Romans the 
myth acquired a higher and more solemn meaning. 
Eros and Psyche embracing became a favourite 
subject on the Roman 
sarcophagi of the second 
century, symbolising 
probably the immor- 
tality of true love. 

This representation 
as we see it on the 
tombs was a creation 
of the Roman Empire, 
but the group can be 
traced back to an early 
Greek original, of which 
there is a beautiful 
specimen on a bronze 
mirror probably of the 
end of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., supposed to 
come from Epirus, and 
since 1883 in the Mu- 
seum at Berlin. There, 
as in all subsequent 
groups, Eros and Psyche 
are standing side by 
side, Eros on the right 
of Psyche.* She has 
large bird’s wings like 
himself, and she has her 
arm round his shoulder, 
and slightly holds away 
her face which he is 
trying to turn towards 
him. 

This group went 
through various modi- 
fications in the different art periods till at last it 
became the well-known group of Eros and Psyche 
embracing. (See opposite page.) Chaste and pure 
throughout, it resumed on the tombs, though in a 
somewhat different form, the serious character which 
it had at first, and Psyche reappears there com- 
pletely clad as in the Greek original. The early 
Christians adopted the symbol, and it has been 
frequently found on the Christian sarcophagi. 

The wedding of Eros and Psyche is a variation 








* Where the group is repeated, as on the sarcophagi, the 
positions are sometimes reversed. 
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on the same theme, and a representation of this may 
be seen on a Roman sarcophagus in the British 
Museum, 

Eros burning the butterfly with his torch is 
another representation which has been repeatedly 
found on funeral monuments, Whether the sym- 





PSYCHE. 
(In the Museum at Naples.) 


bolism is entirely erotic or typifies the purification 
of the soul by fire after death, can only be con- 
jectured. Eros no longer takes pleasure in tor- 
turing Psyche, but turns away his face weeping, 
which adds a mournful significance to the idea, and 
recalls the supreme moment when the nearest rela- 
tion “ with averted face” set fire to the funeral pile. 
But Eros most frequently appears on the tombs 
in the attitude of repose, leaning on the inverted torch, 
sometimes with the butterfly in close proximity. 
Lessing* maintained that the winged figure with 
* “ Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet.” 
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the drooping head, the feet crossed, and the inverted 
torch, is not Love, but Death as the ancients per- 
sonified it, or sometimes “ his twin brother Sleep,” 
and he explains away all the attributes of Eros, the 
bow, the torch, and even the presence of Psyche. 
But a comparison of the various representations has 
shown that the two characters are 
blended in the same symbolism. 
“ Heavenly boy, why stand’st thou here holding 
inverted 
The well-nigh extinguished torch? * * * * 


Art thou Love? Iam! but thus disguised 
Though I am Love, yet Mortals call me Death.” ¢ 


Nowhere is this identity more strik- 
ing than in a remarkable Pompeian paint- 
ing representing Narcissus looking down 
into the water, where the death-like reflec- 
tion of his face foreshadows his coming 
end. (See p. 387.) Eros standing by with 
the inverted torch typifies the fate of 
Narcissus, whose love for his own image 
caused his death. As the burning torch 
held upwards was the image of life in 
all its exuberance, so the inverted torch 
with its waning flame fitly became the 
emblem of death. Eros has been iden- 
tified with both Death and Sleep, and 
even with the dead man himself in 
Bacchie scenes, symbolising the bliss of 
the “initiated” in a future life. 

It is vain to look for any precision 
in these shadowy poetical ideas which 
grew and developed in the domain of 
art, and gave rise to innumerable inter- 
pretations fading like dissolving views 
into one another. The butterfly and the 
soul became closely associated. While in 
the early representations of the Prometheus 
myth Minerva animates the clay body 
solely by her presence or the touch of her 
finger,-in later ones, such as the well- 
known Capitoline sarcophagus, she may 
be seen placing the butterfly on its head. 
Spon in his “ Recherches Curieuses ” gives 
an illustration of a marble bas-relief representing a 
dead body, from which the soul, as a butterfly, has 
just escaped—somewhat as we see the souls in the 
form of small children escaping from the mouths of 
the dead in a fresco in the Campo Santo at Pisa— 
and he mentions a Roman epitaph found in Spain, 
where the word papilio is used for soul. 

The belief in immortality made the analogy more 
striking. Who can wonder that this beautiful 
image of the butterfly has survived through the ages 
in poetry and art ? 

t Herder, “ Der Tod.” 
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THE ‘‘ GRAPHIC’’ ARTISTS. 


(Drawn by T. Bluke Wirgman. By permission of the Proprietors of “ Harper's Magazine.”) 


successful establishment of The Illustrated London 
News by the late Mr. Herbert Ingram. I showed, 
further, that the success of The Illustrated London 
News was no sooner put beyond doubt than other 
papers arose to compete with it. These papers died 
one after another from natural weakness, or because 
their proprietors had not money or courage enough 
to. carry them on until they reached the paying- 
point. The paper which Mr. Ingram had founded 
beat off all assaults upon its position and remained 
the sole possessor of the field. It held its position 
of supremacy for some twenty-seven years; and 
then came the man and the hour which were to 
produce a formidable and a lasting rival. The man 


of the late George Thomas, the accomplished illus- 
trator of books, and painter of many historical pic- 
tures forthe Queen. In early life Mr. W. L. Thomas 
accompanied his brother to Paris, the United States, 
and Rome; and returning to London he studied 
wood-engraving under the greatest modern master of 
the art, Mr. W. J. Linton. Applying himself with 
industry to his craft, he achieved success, and in his 
leisure hours he took up the study of water-colour 
painting. His business rapidly increased, and he 
found himself in time at the head of one of the 
largest wood-engraving establishments in London. 
The business was carried on first in Serjeants’ Inn, 
Fleet Street, and afterwards in that curious little 
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court, Palsgrave Place, Strand, swept away some 
years ago in the course of rebuilding and general 
improvement. In Mr. Thomas’s office in Palsgrave 
Place the idea of The Graphic was conceived and 
carried out. It is no secret that the new paper 
sprang from a quarrél or squabble between Mr. 
Thomas and the proprietors of The Illustrated London 
News. For this paper George Thomas had done a 
number of drawings, and Mr. W. L. Thomas was one 
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preliminary steps; and it was this early connection 
of Mr. Ingram’s brother-in-law with The Graphic 
that gave rise to the rumour, still widely credited, 
that The Illustrated London News and The Graphic 
are owned by the same persons. A small limited 
liability company was formed in which some artists 
took shares, and of the capital of £25,000 only 
£15,000 was at first called up. Mr. Cook wrote the 
prospectus, and unless I am mistaken, it was he who 
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NIGHT CHARGES ON THEIR WAY TO THE STATION. 


(Drawn by A. B. Houghton. Reduced from “ The Graphic,” Dec. 11, 1869.) 


of its chief engravers. After the death of George 
Thomas his relatives wished to organise a public 
exhibition of his works; but on applying to The 
Illustrated London News for the loan of some of his 
pictures, this request was refused. Estrangement 
followed, and Mr. W. L. Thomas determined to 
secede and start a paper of his own. The moment 
was opportune. The pioneer paper, long suffering 
from lack of competition, had become dull and sleepy. 
A capital of £25,000 was amply sufficient in those 
days to start a new paper. The money was soon 
forthcoming, chiefly through the aid of Mr. Lewis 
Thomas (a Brazilian merchant and brother of Mr. 
W. L. Thomas) and his friends, Mr. H. R. Baines 
and Mr. Holt. Mr. Nathaniel Cook, brother-in-law 
of the late Mr. Herbert Ingram and formerly his 
partner in the newsvending business at Nottingham, 
was a most valued guide and adviser in all the 


suggested as a title The Graphic News, which was 
afterwards shortened into The Graphic. Mr. Cook 
did not, however, live long to enjoy the success of 
the paper which he had a considerable share in 
creating. Mr. Baines, Mr. Holt, Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
all died within a very short time after the establish- 
ment of the new paper, leaving its direction entirely 
in the hands of Mr. W. L. Thomas. 

The great success of The Graphic in its early days 
is a matter of such recent history that it is not 
necessary to write of it at length. Mr. Thomas has 
more than once publicly expressed his thanks to the 
body of clever and then comparatively unknown 
artists whose vigorous drawings soon earned for the 
paper a European reputation. All these men have 
become famous, and when we mention the names 
of Hubert Herkomer, Luke Fildes, Charles Green, 
Henry Woods, E. J. Gregory, Frank Holl, Sydney 
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P. Hall, W. Small, and G. Durand, it will be seen 
that an exceptional amount of talent was employed 
in the service 6f the new journal. The outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War gave the paper its oppor- 
tunity. The circulation rose by leaps and bounds, 
and success—a unique success—was assured. 
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The only other papers of which it is necessary to 
write to complete this record are The Pictorial World 
and The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
Started as a threepenny paper, The Pictorial World 
was little heard of until 1882, when it was purchased 
by a new company with considerable capital. During 





WHITECROSS STREET PRISON. 


(Drawn vy C. Green, R.T. Reduced from “The Graphic,” Jan. 75, 1870.) 


Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards was the first editor 
of The Graphic, and he brought over with him al- 
most the entire staff of the defunct J//ustrated 
Times. Mr. Edmund Yates, for example, wrote “The 
Flineur,’” Mr. White was the Parliamentary man, 
Mr. Sala wrote “By the By,” and Mr. Edward 
Draper, “ Law and Justice.” Mr. H. Sutherland 
Edwards retained the editorial chair about a year 
and a half, when he was succeeded by Mr. Arthur 
Locker, who has held the post ever since. 
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the Egyptian War of 1882 it made a strenuous 
attempt to compete on even terms with the two other 
papers. It showed, however, neither spirit nor 
novelty. In size, shape, and general appearance it 
closely imitated the existing journals, just as 7c 
Graphic, it must be confessed, imitated The Jllus- 
trated. But while imitating its predecessors, 7'he 
Pictorial World was in all respects inferior to them. 
It had not such good artists, it was not so well 
engraved, it was not so well printed. Under these 
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circumstances failure was courted. A series of ex- 
cellent chromo-lithograph portraits of generals who 
distinguished themselves during the war gave the 
paper some popularity. But it did not pay, and the 
company went into liquidation. The paper was pur- 
chased by Messrs. Clay, Son, and Taylor, who had 
been the printers, and they in turn sold it to Mr. 
Christopher Robson, by whom it is still owned. 

The Sporting and Dramatic has a happier but still 
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and general appearance, it departed in no way from 
the traditions of the other illustrated papers. Mr. 
Frederic Villiers, the war-artist, Mr. Harry Furniss, 
Mr. Julian Sturgess, Mr. Wallis Mackay, Mr. Klin- 
kicht the engraver, and other able men found their 
first chance in the pages of this paper. But from the 
first it was in difficulties for money, and after a time 
it fell into the hands of one of the Mr. Ingrams of 
The Illustrated London News. He in turn sold it to 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. AFTER DEATH. 
(Drawn by Luke Fildes, R.A. From a Photograph by W. and D. Downey. Reduced from “The Graphic,” Jan. 18, 1873.) 


an eventful history. Long ago, in the Tom Sayers, 
Heenan, and Tom King days, there was a paper 
called The Illustrated Sporting and Theatrical News, 
which had an enormous circulation among the lovers 
of “the fancy.” It was owned originally by Mr. 
George Maddick and Mr. E. Tallis, but passed from 
hand to hand, a bookmaker and a licensed victualler 
being in turns its owner. This paper was the germ 
of The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News of 
to-day. An Irish gentleman who was fond of sport, 
Mr. Joseph Osborne (he was “ Beacon” of Bedl’s 
Life), revived the idea of a paper to be specially 
devoted to sport and the drama. He took into his 
confidence Mr. Byron Webber, the well-known jour- 
nalist, and together they drew up the programme 
of the paper. The late Mr. George Tyrrell, Captain 
Wallace, and others found the necessary money, and 
in 1874 the journal was launched. In size, shape, 


Mr. Weblyn, the present proprietor, under whom it 
has become an established success. The editor is Mr. 
A. E. T. Watson. 

It is difficult to say to whom is due the credit 
for the earliest illustrations in daily papers. To The 
Pall Mali Gazette belongs the honour of initiating 
and popularising the idea, but Mr. W. L. Thomas, 
manager of The Graphic, was the first man to en- 
counter all the hazards in the publication of a true 
daily illustrated paper. After prolonged blasts upon 
the advertising trumpet, Zhe Daily Graphic appeared 
on January the 4th of this year. It were idle to 
pretend that, artistically speaking, it has been a great 
success. With every wish to look kindly upon an 
enterprise which demanded courage, and in which 
there were a hundred unknown difficulties to contend 
with, truth compels it to be said that the journal 
has fallen short of what might have been fairly 























FIGHT FOR THE WELLS OF ABU KLEA, JAN. 17, 1885; DEATH OF COLONEL BURNABY. 
i (From the Original Sketch by F. Villiers.) 
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GREAT ATTACK ON OSMAN DIGNA’S CAMP AT TAMINAI. 


(From the Oriyinal Sketch by F. Villiers.) 
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expected even under the novel circumstances. Its 
pictures, clever as many of the originals are, lose, 
after the fiery ordeal of the foundry and the merci- 
less speed of the great rotary machines, much of the 
artistic character and quality invested in them by 
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that worthy print and its excellent contemgorary 
The Illustrated London News. Piteous accidents 
and the tamer of ceremonials will seldom be illus- 
trated in its pages. On the other hand it will 
deal with many an important matter which is 





THE NIGHT ATTACK.ON THE ZEREBA, TAMANI, 


(From the Original Sketch by F. Villiers.) 


Let us hope that in time the 
It was a great 


the draughtsman. 
machinery may be more subservient. 
venture, and it deserves success. 
Black and White is the name of the very newest 
venture in illustrated journalism, but as the first 
number will not appear until after these lines have 
been published, nothing can be said of performance. 
Its promises are fair enough. It is to strike many 
new notes, to break through tradition, to be awake 
and alert. Founded by a seceder from the staff of 
The Graphic, it sets itself to walk in other ways than 


neglected or inadequately treated in the older picture 
papers. To establish an intimate and rational con- 
nection between the art and literary departments 
is the ideal of the paper. In printing, too, the 
new paper is, it is expected, to be better than any 
in England ; and here there is manifest room for 
improvement. In the manufacture of large rotary 
presses to print letterpress and run at a high speed, 
England is pre-eminent; but in the printing of 
woodeuts and delicate “ process”-blocks she has 
much to learn both from France and Germany. 











JOSEF ISRAELS AND HIS SON, ISAAC ISRAELS. 
(From Life.) 


JOSEF ISRAELS. 


Ry DAVID CROAL 


MgO far as the purely artistic qualities are 
concerned, it is probable that the 
highest kind of art, at present being 
produced by any country as a whole, is 
to be found in Holland. The Dutch 
artists, while true to themselves and their condition 
in life, are true also to their traditions of art. To 
those who know the works of these painters only in a 
superficial way—people of the kind who think every 
buttercup leaf alike because they have never really 
seen one—there appears a certain similarity in tone, 
colour, and subject which they have felt to be a 
little uninteresting. But to those who have taken 
the opportunity to know better, no such feeling will 
arise. Not, be it understood, that I claim for 
Véecole hollandaise the same diversity of treatment 
and subject as may be found in fin de siecle France 
or in Britain at the present time. But as that 
668 
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diversity in these countries is as much a source of 
weakness as of strength, the Dutch artists are all the 
more to be commended for the restraint which leads 
them to paint what they really understand, away 
from the semi-literary art which in many cases is the 
bane of modern work. 

In England, much more than in Scotland or in 
America, the general public seek almost as much as 
ever a pictorial subject with a story, and doubtless 
many will pass by the present paper because they 
do not quickly appreciate the artistic quality of the 
illustrations. To a certain extent the English public 
are justified in their demand for subjects in pictorial 
art; but the difficulty is that they stop there, and 
think when they find they have grasped the obvious 
meaning of a work of art, that they have understood 
all that the artist has had to tell them. In painting 
or in sculpture, this is only the outer shell of the 
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matter; the work into which the artist has truly 
placed his whole soul gives pleasure, and that of 
the highest kind, long after the subject has become 
hackneyed and well worn in every detail. Were it 
otherwise, we should long since have tired of the 
Venus de Milo, the “ Night Watch” of Rembrandt, 
and the beauties of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, because we see them on every hand. Those 
who interest themselves in artistic affairs know them 
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are now considered to be the finest. Rembrandt, 
that greatest of all the colourists of the old Dutch 
school, has a reputation which even to this day 
continues to grow more and more; while Veronese 
and Titian of other schools were colourists before 
everything. In the works of all these artists we do 
not care at all what the actual subjects of their 
pictures are, yet we never weary in looking on them. 
We see, therefore, that in the old masters we ask 














THE PEASANTS’ 























BREAKFAST, 


(A Sketch by Josrf Israels.) 


in all aspects, and yet the better they know them 
the more they find them to be truly great works of 
art. This comes from the feeling which a true 
artist imparts to his work, that subtle indescribable 
quality which we recognise as the heaven-born gift 
of genius. 

Besides this, there is an attraction in a picture 
more than in a piece of sculpture, and probably the 
purest enjoyment in artistic matters is found by those 
who can appreciate the charms of tone and colour 
in pictures of the great masters of painting. The 
Dutch of the present day are more tone-painters than 
colourists, but they have the qualities of both in a 
higher degree than any other school of this time. 
Nothing ever destroys these charms of tone and 
colour. The géneral public—I use the term only to 
designate those who dare not spare time from their 
daily avocations to seriously study art—the general 
public recognise this in the old masters, and it is only 
the great masters of colour and tone whose works 


colour and not subject, why then should we insisé 
on subject from our modern painters?* — 

The Dutch school of to-day, which has been 
gradually developing for the past twenty-five years, 
is the one which carries on most faithfully the best 
traditions in art. Closely allied to the Barbizon 
School of Painters, which may be said to have 
terminated with Daubigny in 1878, the Dutch artists 
are particularly to be admired for the tones and 
values introduced with much ability into their 
pictures. As colourists pure and simple they do not 
reach the highest ideal except in one or two instances 
and in particular pictures, but faithfully speaking, 
their works are much more likely to survive than 
those of any other school of painters at work in this 
year of grace 1890. 


* It may be pointed out to the uninitiated that the first question 
a real lover of pictures makes on examining an unknown work 
is usually, “ Who is the painter?” but never first, “‘ What is the 
subject ?” 











HEAD OF A DUTCH PEASANT WOMAN, 
* (From a Sketch by Jusef Israels.) 


Josef Israels, the brothers: Maris, and Anton 
Mauve form the greatest group of the school of 
Modern Holland, and all the other artists in that 
country are more or less influenced by them, and of 
these Israels at present is my theme. 

Josef Israels, who still lives at the Hague, where 
he is greatly esteemed, is a member of that family 
whose banished inheritance is found in every country, 
and he is one of the few instances of a Jew who 
has obtained the highest distinction in the pictorial 
arts. Josef Israels was born in Groningen on the 
27th January, 1827, and for nearly the whole of the 
past fifty years he has been living and painting in 
Holland. Groningen is an interesting city in the far 
north of Holland where all the sternness of the Dutch 
character finds full play. My own liveliest recollec- 
tion of it during a visit about eight years ago is the 
immense crowd of men who attended service in the 
old cathedral. I remember rising early so as to 
have a good view of the building before what we 
would call, in this country, ordinary hours. But on 
reaching the cathedral by seven in the morning, I 
found it already crowded up to the door, and nearly 


the whole congregation, which must have been large, © 


consisted of men and boys. Possibly it was some 
church festival, but I rather think it was a usual 
circumstance in that old-fashioned city. 
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Even though trained in another religion, 
Israels must have realised the more serious 
aspects of life when brought up amongst 
these staid and strict Dutch burghers, the 
descendants of the men who rallied round 
William the Silent to fight for civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Israels’ early history has been 
told by different writers, but the best au- 
thority is a recent work—“ Josef Israels. 
L’homme et Vartiste;” published by J. 
Schalekamp, Amsterdam, 1889-90, with 
etchings and other illustrations. 

The young Josef Israels for years studied 
the Talmud — there had once been serious 
thought of training him for a Rabbi—and 
he went thoroughly into the traditional 
education of the Hebrew religion, but the 
idea of making him a teacher was aban- 
doned, and while still very young he was 
installed by his father in bis office of a bill- 
broker to help in the smaller duties therein. 
Above the office the boy was permitted to 
have a room where he could follow his bent 





DUTCH CHILDREN. 
(From a@ Sketch by Josef Israels.) 
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for drawing, which was gradually becoming more 
manifest, and when his father required him to carry 
a message, he put aside his pencil and paper until he 
returned. 

Up to this time the young artist had worked 
only in black and white, he had not tried painting in 
colours. His father 
encouraged him and 
gave him sufficient 
leisure to receive the 
instructions of a 
teicher of drawing. 
Later, he went to a 
master of painting 
and was taught the 
art and mystery of 
working in oil co- 
lours. He did not, 
however, always 
study from nature, 
but taking the com- 
position of the litho- 
graphs which he had 
been copying, he tried 
to imagine the co- 
lours and thus made 
up fancy pictures. 
To this may probably 
be traced the occa- 
sional failure in the 
colour in some of 
Israels’ earlier pic- 
tures when he did 
not recognise the im- 
portance of continual 
study from nature. 
Israels would not 
dream of doing this © 
now, for every subject he paints he taxes from the 
life. In his studio in the Hague, he has even fitted 
up a corner of an old Dutch cottage, and his open- 
air figures are painted in a glass house. 

Israels’ first attempt in oil painting, made it is 
said in 1840 when he was fourteen years of age, was 
a copy of a copy of a picture representing a Calabrian 
brigand, by an artist called Jan Kruseman — who 
has no reputation outside of Holland and not very 
much in it. His first actual success was the portrait 
of a neighbour, a prosperous confectioner. ‘This 
patron paid the painter by sending him an immense 
tart, and his mother’s joy is said to have been great 
when she saw this first substantial evidence of. her 
son’s success. 

Then came the inevitable turning-point in the 
boy’s life. His father saw clearly enough that he 
was not adapted for a commercial career, but natu- 
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rally he hesitated to make a decision which was so 
momentous for his son. But it was only a ques- 
tion of time, and then Josef was sent to Amsterdam 
to study art seriously. 

To Kruseman’s studio he was sent, and there 
with many other students he began the long battle 

: of an artist’s career. 

For two years he 
persevered with the 
studies to which he 
was directed, and he 
lived in the “Ghetto” 
amongst friends of 
his own people. In 
1845, when he was 
nineteen, the sight of 
a painting by Ary 
Scheffer, the Dor- 
drecht - born artist, 
who had become so 
much sought after, 
roused in Israels new 
wishes and new 
hopes; and although 
he had very little 
money to pay his 
way, he resolved to 
go to Paris. His 
father was able only 
to allow him a thou- 
sand franes (£40) a 
year, and on this 
and what he could 
pick up by an oc- 
casional sale, he con- 
tinued to live for the 
two following years 
in the art centre of 
the modern world. He rose early, and was at work 
by eight o’clock, and he studied until six every even- 
ing. At the studio of Picot—a pupil of David—he 
learnt the then approved methods of technique and 
composition. Afterwards, when he had tried for a 
second time, the first effort having failed, he became 
a student of l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The Louvre 
collection also was, of course, a place of constant 
study and resort. 

In 1848 Israels was back again in Amsterdam, and 
there he commenced a series of historical pictures, of 
which probably he would not now care to say he is 
vastly proud; for he had not yet found his métier, 
and he had many sore disappointments before he 
knew what he could do best. After a number of 
trying experiences, he fell ill ; and, miserable with the 
sense of failure in his artistic powers as well as in 
his bodily strength, he went out to Zandvoort, near 
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Haarlem, to recruit his health. There, iu a little 
primitive Dutch village, he found the subjects best 
suited to his natural temperament. 
endurance of the fisher folk, their sense of dignity in 
labour and gravity in action, altogether enthralled 
him; he felt that he had now found what he could 
paint best, what he could most readily understand 
and adequately interpret. 

From this time forward he became the painter of 
Dutch fisher men and women, of Dutch peasants and 
their children ; in fact, he became to Holland very 
much what Jean Francois Millet became to France. 

One of Israels’ first successes in his new line 
of work was painted in 1856 and was called “ Past 
Mother’s Grave,” a subject fairly well known from 
the etching which has since been made of it. It re- 
presents a fisherman, carrying one child on his arm, 
and leading another by the hand, hurrying past the 
dead mother’s resting-place. The evident affliction 
on the man’s face, and the general pathetic and sym- 
pathetic tone of the picture, impressed it on every 
spectator. Israels was henceforth a painter of real 
Dutch life as it actually exists, and his picture, “ Past 
Mother’s Grave,” was placed in the Rijks Museum 
or National Gallery of Holland at Amsterdam. 

In 1862 Israels finished his celebrated picture, 
“The Shipwrecked Mariner,” of which a photo- 
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is easily read in the composition placed before the 
reader. 

After this Israels painted several other pictures 
of similar pathos. ‘“ Alone,” a woman in a chamber 
beside the corpse of her husband, and “ From 
Darkness into Light,” the funeral of a peasant 
leaving a cottage, the coffin being carried out of 
the darkness and gloom of the room to the brighter 
light outside, being a suggestion of immortality which 
the title aptly supports. From these Israels has 
obtained a reputation as a painter of sad and solemn 
pictures which is only partly correct. The success 
at the International Exhibition of 1862 of “ The 
Shipwrecked Mariner” undoubtedly turned Israels’ 
attention to pathetic themes, but naturally the artist 
is of a lively and sanguine temperament far removed 
from sadness. It is, in fact, somewhat difficult for 
anyone who has conversed with Israels ever to think 
otherwise. He is both lively and joyous in the pre- 
sence of a congenial visitor, and it is much easier to 
recognise in the man himself the painter of such pic- 
tures as “The Peasant’s Breakfast,” than the artist 
who conceived “ The Shipwrecked Mariner.” 

The portrait of the artist seated in a yacht on 
page 397 gives a good idea of his personality, except 
that he appears much larger in stature than he really 
is—for Israe!s, so far as stature is concerned, might 
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gravure forms the frontispiece. This is the most 
important picture of Israels’ earlier days, and it is 
the one by which he has repeatedly said he would 
ask to be judged. The story of the picture, which 
is in the collection of Mr. Alexander Young, of 
Blackheath, by whose courtesy it is here engraved, 
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be a lineal descendant of Zaccheus. His son Isaac, 
seated beside him, has also painted several pictures of 
real performance as well as of remarkable promise. 
For the past two years he has been resting, however, 
but it is likely that the world will hear more of Tsaac 
Israels some day. 
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Josef Israels has painted several variations of 
“The Peasant’s Breakfast,” and a sketch appears on 
398. It is one of which Israels is very fond, 

and of a kind where he has no rival. He thoroughly 
understands the peasants of Holland, and the sub- 
jects of his pictures meditate with exactly the same 
seriousness that 
a Dutchman 
does. Little 
children also are 
particularly at- 
‘tractive to him, 
and those who 
cannot afford to 
spend a large 
sum in an im- 
portant work can 
still obtain a 
specimen of his 
most charming 
art in a picture 
of one or more 
children. Ona 
previous page is 
a reproduction of 
two bairns who 
have already 
much of the 
gravity of their 
grandmother. 
The head of a 
Dutch _ peasant 
woman is 
equally suggest- 
ive of a personal- 
ity indicated by 
a few masterly 
touches. “The 
Convalescent 
Child” is an- 
other homely 
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year sees more of his works reaching that shore. 
“ Expectation” partakes even more of the charac- 
ter of Rembrandt than Israels’ pictures usually do. 
The tone which has developed over the canvas is 
wonderfully rich, and already it proves an attrac- 
tion in the New York collection. “When One Be- 
comes Old” is 
a sketch from 
a picture which 
Israels has paint- 
ed in quite recent 
time, and no- 
thing that he 
has done exceeds 
in quiet truth- 
fulness and im- 
pressive sug- 
gestiveness this 
great picture of 
old age. 

Since 1863 
he has lived at 
the Hague, 
where hisfriend- 
ship is much 
sought after by 
the artists and 
littérateurs of 
Holland. His 
residence is 
within half an 
hour of Sche- 
veningen, and 
is but a few 
minutes’ walk of 
the sand - dunes 
and trees which 
he likes occa- 
sionally to paint. 
A shepherd with 
his flock under 








subject of great 
charm while re- 
maining per- 
fectly simple in 
its composition and treatment. 


“ Expectation,” a 
‘ peasant’s wife seated beside a yet unfilled cradle, 
is one of the finest pieces of colour that Israels has 
produced. This picture is now in the Metropolitan 
Gallery at New York, to which it was recently 


presented by Mr. George I. Seney. It is one of the 
few important pictures by Israels in the United 
States, although the connoisseurs of that country 
have long had their eye on the painter, and every 





‘“‘ WHEN ONE BECOMES OLD.”’ 
(From a Sketch by Josef Israels.) 


the trees he 
has sometimes 
painted, and Mr. 
C. Roberts, of 
Leeds, has a picture of this character, of which the 
artist has declared himself to be very proud. 

Thus we leave Israels, full of energy and life, still 
in the heat of the struggle for the highest in art, 
although already he has been awarded some of the 
victor’s laurels; devoted to, and absorbed in, his art, 
still striving after the greatest ideals, and working 
enthusiastically as if he had yet to carve the niche in 
which he has long ago placed himself. 
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SHOULD THERE BE A 


“BRITISH ARTISTS’ 


ROOM” AT THE 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY? 


By tHE EDITOR; WITH COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE TRUSTEES (ViscouNT HARDINGE, THE EARL OF DERBY, THE EARL OF 
PEMBROKE, LORD RONALD GOWER, VISCOUNT CRANBROOK, LORD EDMUND FITZMAURICE, Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE, LORD DE 
LVISLk, THE Ricgut Hon. THE SPEAKER, AND MR. GEORGE SCHARF), AND FROM MR. HOLMAN HUNT. 


FEW months ago, on the ac- 
ceptance by the Government 
of Mr. Alexander’s offer of a 
new building for the National 
Portrait Gallery, I ventured 
to revive the question, first 
broached by the late Prince 
Albert in 1857, and since dis- 
regarded, whether it would not be 
well to devote at least one room in the 
new building exclusively to a collection 
of the portraits of British artists. I 
claimed this exceptional attention on behalf of 
painters, sculptors, and others, not only because they 
are the men to whose genius and skill the very exist- 
ence of art-galleries is due, but also because without 
such a concession there is every likelihood of their 
features going unrecorded altogether. Skilful and 
busy artists are far too much occupied with painting 
the portraits of “other men of the day ”—parliamen- 
tary representatives, chairmen of companies, heads of 
colleges, leading lights of the services and of the 
sciences, philanthropists, and. persons of fashion— 
all, in fact, who make up Society—to trouble about 
fixing their own features on canvas. Sir Frederick 
Leighton, in recording his opinion against the scheme, 
objected that no collection could be complete, as so 
many painters have died unpainted. But no collec- 
tion—not even that at the Uffizii—can be complete, 
and his argument surely tells in favour of some ar- 
rangement by which pictures of so much historical 
and artistic interest may be secured. For we may 
take it as certain, that if once such a scheme were 
adopted as that which I propose, few votaries of St. 
Luke would descend into the grave without leaving 
behind them a portrait as worthy as their hand can 
make it of a place in the new Artists’ Corner. 
The four artists whom I originally consulted 
in the matter were equally divided as to its desir- 
ableness—Sir Frederick Leighton and Sir Everett 
Millais, who saw difficulties attending such an in- 
novation, being strongly opposed by Mr. G. F. Watts 
and Mr. Holman Hunt. Yet the reception of the 





proposal accorded by the Press, provincial as well as 
metropolitan, betrayed no discordant note, and sug- 
gested to me the propriety of approaching the 
trustees of the Gallery individually, and seeking their 


opinion of the matter—not officially, of course, in the 
first instance, but in their private capacity—with a 
view to ascertaining what would be the chance of 
success if the notice of the Board of Trustees were 
formally drawn to the proposal. The replies I now 
set before the reader, that he may form his own 
judgment, and that he may see for himself how 
far the proposal—which, if carried out, would result 
in a collection of extraordinary interest, value, and 
popularity—is likely to enlist the sympathy of the 
governing body of the Gallery. 

Mr. Gerorce Scuarr, the learned and brilliant 
Director, Keeper, and Secretary of the Gallery, is 
warmly favourable to the scheme, but despairs of 
finding room. ‘ Matters are still in a very uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory condition,” he says, in the 
course of a letter accompanying the following 
“Note.” ‘It now appears that under existing 
negotiations about the land that we shall have still 
less space for our site than ever. It is manifestly 
impossible for us to devote space to anything beyond 
the strict lines laid down for us. I should greatly 
like to see such a gallery as you propose located 
near us; but where is the great question.” The 
Note is as follows :— 

“The subject which you have so ably treated in 
the pages of your Macazine or Art could hardly 
fail to command a universal interest, and, if worthily 
carried out, would not only become extremely popular, 
but prove, in itself, an important means of pleasure 
and education. 

“ Nevertheless, I fear that all this could hardly 
be done in the manner which you propose, especially 
with the idea of such a collection forming an actual 
part of the National Portrait Gallery. 

“In the first place, the scheme of setting apart a 
room or distinct apartments to contain portraits of 
eminent artists, some of them still living, would 
entail an amount of space which is not likely, for 
a long time at least, to be at the disposal of the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery. 

“‘ Indeed, at the present time, there prevails con- 
siderable uncertainty as to what quantity of space 
may become available for the New Gallery. It 
would, therefore, until the architect’s plans are com- 
pleted, and the site defined, hardly be possible to 
enter upon any question of arrangement of detail 
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and distribution of the rooms. Unfortunately, so 
far as may be judged from what is known at present, 
there will not be room to accommodate many 
portraits beyond those already forming part of the 
Gallery. 

“ Tt will require a stringent exercise of manage- 
ment and husbanding of space, particularly when 
maintaining a proper chronological sequence, to bring 
all within a reasonable compass. 

“There can be no doubt that a collection of 
portraits of British artists painted by themselves 
would be exceptionally interesting ; but that collee- 
tion would necessarily include a range of subjects 
and personages more or less distinguished, and quite 
beyond the scope of the National Portrait Gallery. 

“The objects of that Gallery, and the degree of 
limitation in qualifications for admission, were clearly 
laid down and agreed upon by the Trustees at the 
period of its foundation in 1857. These rules have 
been printed in each successive edition of the official 
catalogues, and I beg leave to quote the chief of 
them— 

“No portrait of any person still living, except 
only of the reigning Sovereign, and of his or her 
consort, shall be admitted. 

“*No portrait of any person deceased less than 
ten years shall be admitted, if so many as three of the 
Trustees shall personally, if present at the meeting, 
or within one fortnight by letter, state their dissent.’ 

‘* Earl Stanhope, the real founder of the Gallery, 
considered that ‘the whole success of the undertaking 
would depend upon the authoritative power of refusal. 
For if they admitted into a national collection por- 
traits of those who possessed no adequate claim to 
such an honour, the inevitable consequence would 
be that the Gallery would be deprived of all the dis- 
tinction which he wished to see attached to it. . . 

«There ought not to be in this collection a 
single portrait as to which a man of good education 
passing round and seeing the name, would be under 
the necessity of asking “Who is he?” Such a 
question ought to be decisive against. the admission 
of the portrait. 

«The success of the whole scheme depended on 
confining the Gallery to men of real distinction, of 
real fame.’ 

“Among our great public collections, some of 
them assume the character of a general Museum, and 
others of a selected Gallery. 

“The difference between them is very apparent. 
The former class partakes more or less of the nature 
of a dictionary, with the contents arranged and laid 
open for general reference, whilst the latter conduces 
to a higher culture. They bear nearly the same re- 
lation to one another that journalism does to well 
digested history. 
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“ A comprehensive collection, such as you suggest, 
strictly limited to professional artists, would be most 
interesting ; but it would hardly be possible to 
assimilate it with the already established working 
rules of the Portrait Gallery. 

“ Large collections of portraits, each being limited 
to a distinet profession, calling, or walk in life, are 
already in existence. 

“ They are generally to be found in such buildings 
as University Libraries, Colleges, Civic Corporate- 
bodies, Academie and Theological, Scientific, Naval, 
Military, Musical and Theatrical Institutions. 

“It is easy to recall the names of the principal 
of these distinct collections, and it is remarkable 
that among them there is not any independent assem- 
blage of artists as a distinct profession. The nearest 
approach to this is at the Royal Academy of Arts in 
Burlington House, where they are limited to members 
of their own body and hung in the council-room 
and private apartments. To these the public has 
not, so far as I am aware, the privilege of access. 

“TI would rejoice to see the foundation of a 
Gallery of portraits of artists painted by themselves, 
and I feel convinced that the public would very 
highly appreciate it. I would also like to see it in 
connection with the National Portrait Gallery ; in 
contiguity, but under independent regulations for 
admission of the subjects. That, however, I fear 
is scarcely possible. The space assigned by the 
Government to the Portrait Gallery, with ground 
near it available for building, would only suffice 
to meet the requirements of the Gallery for a very 
few years to come. I wish it to be understood that 
what I have written is entirely unofficial, and solely 
in answer to your enquiry. I am also totally un- 
acquainted with the views of others connected with 
this Institution.” 

4th December, 1889. 


Lorp HarpineGe, the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, having regard, naturally enough, to his 
official position, “does not feel that he can express 
any opinion on the subject of your letter without 
consulting his colleagues, nor could the Trustees 
explain their views until the project is laid before 
them in official form.” 

The Rt. Hon. the Speaker takes his plaee be- 
side Mr. Scharf, without otherwise committing him- 
self to any particular views or statements. 

Lord Ronatp Gower is at once more out- 
spoken and more enthusiastic. Writing from abroad, 
and referring to a previous conversation on the sub- 
ject, he says: “If I remember rightly, what you 
suggested about the National Portrait Gallery was 
the formation of a collection of artists’ portraits. 
On this I am entirely with you, and so strongly am 
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I in favour of this idea that I intend (when we get 
our new gallery) to present it with those two little 
portraits of Gainsborough and Reynolds—by them- 
selves—which you admired in my little house at 
Windsor. I cannot show my appreciation of your 
project more, I think, than by so doing.” 

Lord Pemsroxe, though favourable, is more 


‘ doubtful. He writes: “The proposal that the 


National Portrait Gallery should obtain autograph 
portraits of distinguished English living painters is 
undoubtedly attractive for several reasons—not the 
least being the extent to which they would learn the 
quantity of bad pictures that the Trustees, under the 
conditions of their Trust, are compelled to buy. But 
there are obviously practical difficulties in the way, 
and practical objections to such a proposal of con- 
siderable importance ; and I am afraid that I must 
reserve my opinion until the proposal has been con- 
sidered by the Trustees collectively.” 

Coming now to those who have declared them- 
selves hostile to the original scheme, we find ranged 
against us several of the remaining Trustees, save 
only the late Sir RicHarp Wattacg, who was at the 
time unfortunately too indisposed to attend to any 
business. 

Mr. W. E. Gtapstong, after certain welcome 
compliments in respect to the Magazine itself, re- 
fers to the project thus:—“I have read with in- 
terest the article you name. But, as the question 
relates to the Trusteeship, it strikes me that before 
committing myself I ought to hear and know what 
is thought by the Trustees. I must own to grave 
doubts.” Subsequently, having read the letters of 
Lord Derby and Mr. Scharf, here printed, and been 
informed of the tenor of the other replies, he adds 
that “the objections to the suggested Gallery of 
British Artists appear to him, so far as he can at 
present judge, to preponderate.” 

Lord Dersy goes into greater detail :— 

“T have read the article to which you called 
my attention on the Ist. My first remark upon it 
would be, if the question were to be discussed, that 
the National Portrait Gallery at present willingly 
admits portraits of distinguished artists, and hopes 
to possess many more than it does now. But for 
very obvious reasons we do not admit portraits of 
living persons, and I do not think it likely that this 
rule will be relaxed. If we relax it at all, we cannot 
deal with artists on a different principle from that 
which we apply to other eminent personages. 

“The same observation applies to the proposal to 
form an ‘artists’ room.’ If that is done, there ought 
to be a ‘literary room,’ one for soldiers and sailors, 
one for statesmen, &. The rule has been hitherto 
to mix all celebrities together. If with increased 
numbers increased classification is required, I should 


prefer to have the distinction drawn between different 
periods rather than between different professions. 
But it is always an easy matter to alter the hanging 
of pictures when you have them; and, in fact, a new 
building will require a fresh arrangement. 

“Tf an eminent artist chose to bequeath to us his 
portrait, we should no doubt accept it. But you 
must treat the question as it affects artists, under the 
condition that the rule laid down for them cannot be 
a special one, but must apply to all persons whose 
likenesses are worthy of preservation in a national 
collection.” . 

Lord De L’Istx replies: “ Permit me to state 
that personally I do not view your scheme with 
much favour. The Gallery of Autograph Portraits 
in the Uffizii Museum at Florence is quite an ex- 
ceptional one. I think the powers possessed by the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery are ample 
to secure for that institution portraits of all English 
artists whose works justly entitle them to a place in 
the National Collection.” 

Lord Cranproox is of much the same mind. 
“ T do not think,” he writes, “that the rules of the 
National Portrait Gallery should be relaxed in favour 
of ‘living’ artists. Sir F. Leighton has succinctly 
expressed the reasons for this. If the National 
Portrait Gallery were an artistic exhibition, there 
might be grounds for assigning a special room to 
artists ; but eminence of all kinds qualifies for admis- 
sion, and the great artists may well find their place 
among great men of the time. I have no special 
competence, however, to speak on the subject of 
arrangement, which may well be left to the distin- 
guished expert in charge of the Gallery.” 

Lord Epmunp Fitzmaurice suggests that “ the 
best course would be to send the suggestions offi- 
cially to Mr. Scharf, and ask him to submit them to 
the Trustees.” 

Such are, for the moment, the views of the 
Trustees, favourable, neutral, and hostile; but before 
proceeding to inquire into the objections that have 
been set forth, a communication from Mr. Hotman 
Hunt, in modification of his former letter, must be 
laid before the reader. He writes : 

“Tn the article on the New National Portrait 
Gallery in THe Macazine or Art of January, 1890, 
I perceive my letter on the question whether it would 
be desirable to found a presentation collection of por- 
traits of British artists. 

“The more I reflect on the project the better it 
commends itself to my judgment, but I need now , 
only call your attention to a misreading of my letter * 
on one point. In the third paragraph the sentence 
oceurs, ‘None should be done by men exclusively 
Jigure painters ;” it should be, ‘None should be done 
by men exclusively porfratt painters.’ This is an 
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important difference in my mind, as portraits executed 
by men when they have given up subject painting 
soon cease to have the variety which pictures of the 
persons it is proposed to represent should possess. 
Still, perhaps it might be provided that the portrait 
painters should have a part in the work by limning 
one another or themselves—giving the qualities they 
most esteem—for undoubtedly these are much 
admired.” 

It is a curious fact, and one which I cannot help 
thinking has greatly weighed with the majority of the 
Trustees, that the only two artists on the Board, that 
numbers sixteen members in all, should be inimical to 
the scheme. That it is possible to remove many of 
the objections I firmly believe, nor do I despair of 
the matter being favourably considered if judiciously 
modified in some of its details. At present, how- 
ever, it is perfectly clear that to accept the invitation 
of Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, to appeal directly to 
the Board, would merely be to court defeat and lay 
the matter on the shelf for an indefinite period. 

Let me first take the previous letter of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, and see if I cannot meet his 
points of dissent. The chief interest, he says, in 
the Uffizii Gallery is that it contains the effigies of 
painters for more than four centuries; that is un- 
questionably true, but it was not so four centuries 
ago, when the Gallery was first founded. And why 
should we not, in the nineteenth century, follow the 
excellent example set us by the Florentines in those 
early days? and who can say how much interest may 
belong to our Gallery when a similar term has 
elapsed ? The same consideration would apply to 
the President’s objection that many artists of emi- 
nence have died and left no portrait behind them. 
To this objection two replies are obvious :—The 
first, that if such a Gallery as is here proposed had 
been in existence, conducted under favourable regu- 
lations, this misfortune could not have occurred ; 
and the second, that the new system for which I 
plead, would effectually prevent its recurrence. Sir 
Frederick speaks of the objections entertained by 
some painters of reproducing their own features upon 
canvas; but I venture to think that this phase of 
character is by no means universal or even common, 
and that in those cases where it does exist the artist 
might well feel himself compelled to sacrifice his 
personal feelings on a single occasion when he re- 
ceives the compliment of being called upon to do so 
by what is virtually the voice of his countrymen—to 
say nothing of his duty to posterity. His strongest 
point of objection is certainly that which deals with 
the method of selection. To this 1 have previously 
replied ; but I propose further on to make a sugges- 
tion which may remove these difficulties. 


As neither Lord Pembroke nor Mr. Gladstone 
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enters into any detail with respect to their objections 
to the project, it is, of course, impossible to make 
any reply ; but the case is otherwise in respect to 
Lord Derby’s declaration, in which he gives the 
reasons on which he bases his objections; and the 
more anxious am I to do so, that his lordship re- 
cently discussed the matter in public when presiding 
over the annual meeting of the Art Union of 
London. In the first place, he states that the Gallery 
hopes to have many more portraits of distinguished 
artists than it has. But how, I would ask, can he 
be sanguine on this point, when no encouragement is 
offered to artists to paint them? At present some 
portraits, comparatively few in number, have found 
their way into the collection; many in all proba- 
bility may never arrive there at all; whereas, with 
due encouragement, not a single artist of repute 
need ever be missing from its walls. As I have 
pointed out, the portraits of no class are at present 
more difficult to obtain than those of artists, yet 
obviously none would be easier to secure if entrance 
were guaranteed by the nation. 

Again, Lord Derby declares that the Trustees 
cannot deal with artists on a different principle from 
that applied to other eminent persons. Why not? 
Artists, as I have already said, are the men who 
make the galleries, and they have a very distinct 
claim to be treated as exceptions. Nothing would 
be lost by such courtesy, while there is everything 
to be gained. I contend that for these reasons 
artists must be regarded in an entirely exceptional 
light, and I cannot agree that the consecration of 
a room to them would necessarily entail a similar 
compliment to men of every other profession. On 
the other hand, Lord Derby’s suggestion to classify 
according to period would be wholly impracticable, 
whether treated by dynasty or by century ; for men 
have a habit of living on in spite of any historical © 
or other arbitrary divisions of time. 

Lord De L’Isle regards the Uffizii Museum at 
Florence as an exceptional one. Exceptional it is in 
all respects; yet why should not our Artists’ Room 
be exceptional, too—in this, that it shall be strictly 
national, and exclusively artistic in point of its sub- 
jects? But, as I have said before, there should be 
no hope or intention of rivalling the collection of 
Florence—not necessarily even the Artists’ Room at 
the Louvre. Its aim must be restricted, and the 
principle of selection severe ; so that excellence may 
be distinctive of the Gallery from its very founda- 
tion. Lord De L’Isle’s statement in respect to the 
powers possessed by the Trustees cannot, I think, 
be sustained. That they are not ample to secure for 
the Institution portraits of those artists who might 
claim a place upon its walls, is too well known to 
need further argument. 
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To say the least of it, Lord. Cranbrook is rather 
hard upon the Gallery. “If it were an artistic ex- 
hibition,” he says. But surely the best way to remove 
its inartistic character would be to establish a section 
of it which would contain the very flower of English 
portraiture. He truly says that eminence of all 
kinds at the present time qualifies for admission ; but 
I must insist on my point—that the first factor in 
such qualification is the existence of the portrait to 
be admitted ; and without some direct encouragement 
to artists, such portraits will not be forthcoming. 

A word in reply to Mr. Scharf’s sympathetic 
criticism. My proposal need not, necessarily, force 
upon the Gallery the portraits of men who, in the 
ordinary course of events, would be unworthy of a 
place in it. Certainly, a “national collection” which 
does not deny such immortality as it can confer to 
the “ musical small-coal man ”—whose claim to 
“ notoriety ” can be better established than to 
“fame ”—need not draw the line at the artists who 
have helped to build up the British School; and 
none but these need be invited to contribute. I pre- 
sume that a portrait of Fred Walker would not be 
rejected; yet would the Trustees have admitted his 
claim in his life-time? All flesh—even that of 
Trustees—is liable to error; and it would surely be 
only wise in the first instance to err on the side of 
catholicity rather than exclusiveness. Weeding out 
is a process that may always be undertaken; while 
the stringency of a measure excluding all artists 
witil they are beyond all human reach is without 
power of remedy. As the working rules of the 
Gallery are against the suggestion, and assuming 
for a moment that they cannot be relaxed, it would 
be perfectly easy to go round the rules, and to estab- 
lish a sub-section or a co-department in connection 
with the Gallery, in which the scheme might be 
satisfactorily worked. Such an arrangement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Scharf’s judgment, resolves itself 
solely into a question of space. Surely if that is 
all, it is an obstacle that might easily be surmounted 
by a very small charge upon the Revenue, while the 
return would be a collection of enormous interest 
and priceless value. 

Now it is abundantly clear to those who have 
followed this discussion that the great stumbling- 
block is the admission of portraits of living men. 
Under the “ Rules which the Trustees have adopted 
for their guidance ” it is laid down—as Mr. Scharf 
has pointed out—that no portrait of any person 
living, except that of the reigning Sovereign and 
his or her consort, shall be admissible; and, further, 
that no portrait of any person deceased less than 
ten years can be admitted if as many as three of 
the Trustees shall signify their dissent. These rules, 


of course, are not inviolate; but as they do exist, 
and great disinclination is manifest to interfere with 
them, it is perhaps advisable to meet the objections 
so-strongly insisted upon by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Lord Derby, and Lord Cranbrook. We have seen 
the waiving of one of the regulations in the 
acceptance of Mr. Lehmann’s portrait of Robert 
Browning. 

Nevertheless, in the interest of establishing an 
Artists’ Room, we may abandon that portion of the 
suggestion which deals with living artists. In this 
way the Trustees will be relieved of the responsibility 
and invidiousness, which they are naturally so un- 
willing to incur; but lest the encouragement to 
artists, which is an indispensable condition, be 
altogether lost sight of, some way must be found 
of instituting an intermediate resting-place for the 
portraits which the nation ought to have, but which 
the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery decline 
to accept, on the ground that their reputations have 
not yet stood the test of time. Two solutions 
suggest themselves :—The first, that of Mr. Scharf— 
that a small gallery should be established near the 
National Portrait Gallery, devoted solely to the 
portraits of artists, from which they may be drafted 
into the main historical collection after the popu- 
larity of the day has been confirmed by maturer 
judgment; and the other—a more nebulous one— 
that a similar department should be established in 
connection with the National Gallery of British 
Art, for which, at the present moment, the artistic 
world is so hotly agitating. The alternative hardly 
seems to be one that promises immediate results ; 
but the desirableness of some such development 
has been admitted, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, by all who are not hampered by official 
connection with the National Portrait Gallery. 
That some solution may be found is earnestly to 
be hoped, for, as time goes on, the completeness 
of the national collection will become more and more 
difficult. If these portraits are worth having, they 
are worth getting; and those who regard the matter 
with independent eyes cannot feel otherwise than 
that the custodians of the public weal in these 
things are hardly consulting their best interests 
in allowing a set of rules, however good in them- 
selves, to deter them from adopting the only method 
by which they can make the collection worthy of 
the nation—portraits of whose great men it aims at 
including. What I am contending for is a prin- 
ciple, long-tested elsewhere and pregnant with good 
results, that shall be substituted for the unhappy-go- 
lucky system which has resulted in omissions that 
never can be supplied and blunders that can never 
be repaired. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE “GRANDS PRIX” AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


IIL—FRENCH SCULPTURE. 
By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


T must be owned that in this department of the to the world in pursuance of the deliberations of a 
Fine Arts—in which it may be assumed that most distinguished jury are less open to question 





THE FIRST FUNERAL, 
(By Felix Barrias.) 


even those who are least in sympathy with France’s than were those of the similar body which sat in 
most modern schools of painting will not venture to judgment on the painters competing for the palms. 
question her absolute supremacy—the results given of the Champ de Mars. If in the department of 
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Sculpture et Gravure en Médailles, out of a jury of 
twenty-two members, fourteen were French artists, 
this is not really, as it at first appears, a dispro- 
portion, seeing how undoubted is in this direction the 
artistic pre-eminence of France, and how predominant, 
both in number and importance, were the productions 
of her sculptors. It was, nevertheless, an arrange- 
ment which practically placed the entire voting 
power in the hands of her representatives. This 
power they certainly did not misuse, otherwise than 
—as will be seen later on—in lavishing medals on 
their foreign compeers, with a generosity not exactly 
undiscriminating, but certainly erring on the side of 
excess. If such glories of modern French sculpture 
as Paul Dubois (already, however, a Grand Prix 
in 1878), Rodin, Chapu, Falguiére, Frémiet, and the 
great medallist Chaplain, were necessarily, in virtue 
of their office as jurymen, to be shut out of competi- 
tion, little or no fault can, under these conditions, 
be found with the selection actually made among 
native artists. 

All will equally acclaim the granting of the 
distinction to M. Jules Dalou, who has conquered 
his present position in the front rank of living 
artists, in spite of self-created difficulties which 
would have crushed out of existence a lesser artis- 
tic personality. This is not the place to discuss 
at length his short and unfortunate political career, 
though, seeing the well-nigh fatal effect which this 
had on the prospects of his earlier life, it cannot 
altogether be passed over in silence. Let it suffice 
to indicate here what is of common notoriety in 
both countries ; that is to say, that M. Dalou took a 
prominent part in the insurrection of the Commune 
of 1871, driven into the movement—be it said in 
his defence—rather by the burning desire to shake 
off the yoke of artistic corporations and vested in- 
terests as they then existed, than with any definite 
political or socialistic designs. He was appointed, 
jointly with a certain Héreau, commissioner of the 
Louvre, and actually .assumed that office; yet it 
would not be fair to charge either the one or the other 
with the active responsibility for that fortunately 
unsuccessful attempt to destroy by fire the priceless 
collections there enshrined, which was one of the 
crowning infamies of the socialistic upheaval. M. 
Dalou escaped to England, where a good Samaritan, 
M. Alphonse Legros—who, however, must not by 
any means be credited with the then opinions of his 
forlorn guest—took in the fugitive, and procured for 
him artistic occupation. The artist next attracted 
the attention of an enlightened amateur, the Duke 
of Westminster, and subsequently attained the post 
of Professor of Sculpture at South Kensington—a 
dignity which he resigned with enthusiasm when 
the proclamation of a general amnesty enabled him 


to return to France, there to resume his interrupted 
career. He had already, while yet among the pro- 
serits de la Commune, definitively made his mark 
by sending anonymously from London in 1879, in 
the competition opened by the Municipal Council of 
Paris for a monument to commemorate the “ Triumph 
of the Republic,” a design or maquette, which only 
failed to carry off the first prize because it was too 
elaborate and too unconstrained in its semi-pictorial 
splendour to comply with the conditions laid down. 
The design appeared, however, too remarkable to be 
lightly put aside; and it was finally decreed that it 
should be carried out by the artist, and erected in the 
Place de la Nation, as a companion to the composi- 
tion which was at the time held to deserve the first 
prize. This monumental group—of which, unfortu- 
nately, no cast or preparation appeared at the exhibi- 
tion—has recently been inaugurated with the greatest 
éclat, and proves to be so considerable an artistic suc- 
cess as—with the achievement of the Grand Priz in 
the competition of the Champ de Mars—to set the 
seal to a reputation now European. M. Dalou was 
the pupil and is still the artistic child of Carpeaux, 
the corypheus of a school of semi-realism, dramatic 
energy, and general modernité in sculpture, which, 
besides M. Dalou, counts among its most illustrious 
members M. Auguste Rodin. The large plaster cast 
of a sculptural sketch in high relief by M. Dalou— 
showing Silenus with a band of riotous Nymphs— 
now to be seen at the foot of one of the staircases of 
the South Kensington Museum, is still what our neigh- 
bours would call du Carpeaur tout pur. Already 
distinguished by his brilliant project for the Monu- 
ment to the Republic, M. Dalou sprang with a leap 
into fame with the now famous relief of the “Etats 
Généraux, Séance du 23 juin, 1789,” which appeared 
at the Salon of 1883, and there carried off the highest 
attainable prize—that of the Médaille d’Honneur. 
(See p. 412.) This relief, the plaster cast of which 
has recently renewed at the exhibition its former 
success, represents the historic moment when the 
Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, deputed by the monarch, 
seeks to eject the Tiers Etat from their place of 
meeting, and Mirabeau, springing forward, un- 
daunted and aggressive, as the mouthpiece of the 
party, declares, “ Nous sommes ici par la volonté du 
peuple, et l’on ne nous en fera sortir que par la force 
des baionnettes.” The point of view of the vast relief 
is frankly and absolutely pictorial ; and not pictorial 
only after the fashion of Lorenzo Ghiberti and 
Donatello—with whom, though linear perspective is 
too much taken into consideration, and receding land- 
scape and architectural backgrounds are unduly af- 
fected, the figures themselves retain much of the true 
sculptural quality—but pictorial rather from the view 
of the modern painter. We are compélled to assume 
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this standpoint, with all its drawbacks, in considering 
the magnum opus of the sculptor; and we are then 
at liberty to admire the dramatic vigour, the extra- 
ordinary variety of the conception, the play of facial 
expression in the numerous figures, and the skill 
with which the pictorial effect is centralised so to 
heighten the intensity of the main dramatic inci- 
dent. Specially admirable is the contrast between 
the impassive and aristocratic Dreux-Brézé and the 
tremendously energetic Mirabeau, the natural coarse- 
ness of whose features the artist has yet not quite 
succeeded in redeeming by such an expression of 
noble scorn as transfigures the orator in a simple 
bust by Houdon recently shown at the Exposition 
Centenaire de la République. Perhaps, after all, 
the best description of the work is that which the 
writer heard applied to it by a French artisan at 
the exhibition, “Vois done ce magnifique tableau!” 
Another superb high relief of the artist, much more 
sculptural in treatment than the foregoing, but rather 
approaching the style of Bernini and his French 
follower Pierre Puget than classic or Renaissance 
models, is the great design “ La République,” which 
first appeared at the same Salon of 1883. A fine 
example of the artist’s turbulent and highly effec- 
tive, if not very subtle, style in portraiture is the 
bronze bust of Henri Rochefort, which yet cannot, 
for searching realism ennobled by genius, be com- 
pared with another famous bronze bust here—the 
portrait of M. Dalou himself, by M. Auguste Rodin, 
an engraving of which has already appeared in the 
pages of THE Macazine or Art. 

The accomplished art of M. Antonin Mercié, and 
his happy tact in feeling the pulse of the French 
public, have led him easily and naturally to the dis- 
tinguished position which he now occupies. A 
Prix de Rome in 1868, he obtained his Médaille 
d’ Honneur, so far back as the Salon of 1874, for the 
‘now celebrated group “ Gloria Victis,” and achieved 
the same distinction at the Exhibition of 1878, 
presumably for the same work and the beautiful 
Donatellesque “ David,” now at the Luxembourg, and 
of which a less effective marble replica was in the 
Centennial section of the Sculpture Gallery. Perhaps 
nothing so fine in style as this last-named early 
work was to be found in the series furnished by 
the admired sculptor to the Decennial section. His 
chief contribution to this was a further amplification 
of the “Gloria Victis” idea—a colossal pyramidal 
group in white marble, showing a French soldier of 
the line just stricken down in the midst of the fight, 
and supported by a robust and noble female figure— 
emblematic, no doubt, of the National Defence— 
who, snatching the musket which has fallen from 
the nerveless hand, prepares to continue the fight. 
The monumental aspect of the design—so difficult 
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of plastic realisation—is well sustained, notwith- 
standing some unfortunate and unnecessary acces- 
sories ; and the patriotic ardour of the conception, 
sincere and undeniable. Consummate in its unob- 
trusiveness and subtlety is the execution of “ La 
Douleur,” a seated figure draped and covered with 
a transparent veil, which is intended for the adorn- 
ment of a tomb. There is here nothing of the tricky 
and showy technique which a modern Italian would 
display in carrying out a similar motive ; but style, 
and the monumental dignity required where sculp- 
ture is married to, and bound in the bonds of, 
architecture have been too much left out of sight. 
The same criticism must be levelled at the charm- 
ing and natural—too natural—* Génie Pleurant,” a 
figure of a weeping Genius, intended for the tomb of 
an artist. This is an absolutely perfect presentment 
of a naughty and half-repentant boy; but as the 
conception of an immortal spirit lamenting over the 
evanescence of mortal genius, it is ludicrously in- - 
sufficient. 

M. Felix Barrias is one of those highly-skilled 
artists to whom it is impossible to deny consummate 
ability of a certain not very inspired kind. He ob- 
tained the Prix de Rome in 1865, a Médaille d’Hon- 
neur at the Salon of 1878, and a first-class medal the 
same year at the Universal Exhibition. Most of 
his contributions to the late exhibition were, unfortu- 
nately, either half-hidden in the special pavilion of the 
Ville de Paris, or present only in the catalogue, and 
not in the solid reality. The charming “ Mozart” 
is at the Luxembourg, and both “ La Musique ” and 
“Le Chant” at the new Hotel de Ville. Though 
the plaster group of the “ Défense de Paris ” no 
doubt went far in obtaining for him the much- 
coveted honour of the Grand Priz, his finest and 
most complete work is undoubtedly the “ Premiéres 
Funérailles,”’ a marble group commissioned by and 
now the property of the City of Paris. (See p. 409.) 
It represents Adam and Eve in speechless grief, 
bearing between them the lifeless body of Abel to its 
last resting-place. The general lines of the group, 
so difficult to harmonise without that self-conscious 
affectation of style which would mar the simplicity 
essential to the great subject, have been most hap- 
pily cast. The modelling is fine, but—like that 
of the academic M. Guillaume, who, without being 
the greatest of French sculptors, is in a way their 
Pontifex Maximus—it is somewhat lifeless; the 
conception is sincere and sufficient, though neither 
penetrating nor great. Altogether we have here 
the work of a highly-accomplished artist, to whose 
productions it would be difficult to take exception, 
but who, all the same, lacks that distinctiveness and 
power of invention without which the highest tech- 
nical ability must remain incomplete. 
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MIRABEAU AND THE MARQUIS DE DREUX-BREZE, JUNE 23, 1789. 


(By Jules Dalou.) 





M. J. Antonin Injalbert, 
one of the most recent of the 
Prix de Rome who have ac- 
quired subsequent distinction 
—since he obtained that prize 
in 1874, and followed it up at 
an unusually short interval by 
a first medal at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1878—has at- 
tained, at any rate, much dis- 
tinctiveness of technical execu- 
tion and aspect, even though 
his art may not suggest real 
creative power. Unlike the 
majority of his confréres, he 
was evidently during his so- 
journ in the Eternal City less 
fascinated with the Greco- 
Roman treasures of the Vati- 
can and the Capitol than with 
the sculptural decorations of 
the Jesuit chapels and churches 
—the more than questionable, 
if surprisingly able, produc- 
tions of the Cavaliere Bernini 
and his school. M. Injalbert 
has suffered more than any of 
his successful colleagues from 
the absence from the exhibi- 
tion of his principal works, 
whose visionary and unsub- 
stantial presence in the cata- 
logue has been efficacious in 
obtaining for him the coveted 
Grand Prix. 1t would be im- 
possible to form an estimate 
of his talent from the high- 
relief in bronze “ La Renom- 
mée”’ and the marble statue 
“Amour incitant desColombes” 
alone. The artist’s finest and 
most characteristic work up 
to the present time is the im- 
portant series of emblematic 
high-reliefs in the Zarocco style 
of the seventeenth century, 
‘‘T’Hérault, VOrbe, et la 
Source du Lez,” which now 
adorn the Préfecture at. Mont- 
pellier. 

M. Alfred Lanson is another 
of those completely - accom- 
plished, yet not very distine- 
tive, artists who are so fre- 
quently to be found in modern 
France, and so rarely elsewhere. 
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His work is aspiring in aim—following, though not 
slavishly, the best classical models; and it is very 
perfect in execution. Yet it is not work revealing 
such a personal style as even the careful student 
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de Fer,” in which primeval nudity is treated in semi- 
classical fashion; and a very powerful and stately 
composition of “ Judith and Holofernes,” in which 


the Jewish heroine stands, sword in hand, gazing 





JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. 
(By Alfred Lanson.) 


could be sure of recognising the next time a per- 
formance of the artist falls under his notice. 

M. Lanson, like most of the Grand Prix in 
sculpture, was a Prix de Rome, attaining that first 
goal of the French artist in 1876, and gaining a 
first medal at the Salon of 1882. His chief contri- 
butions to the exhibition were a fine group, “ L’Age 

670 


straight into space, as she nerves herself to slay the 
recumbent warrior, who is shown still wrapped in 
the deep sleep from-which he is never to awaken. A 
curious error of taste is the rendering of the fatal 
sword entirely in bronze, while the rest of the group 
is executed in the usual crude untinted white marble. 
No doubt the Greeks made profuse use of bronze, 
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gilt and ungilt, in friezes and pedimental sculptures 
—and it may be also in single figures in the round 
—but their entire system of sculpture was poly- 
chromatic, as have been in a greater or less degree 
most of the true and living schools which preceded 
the achieved Renaissance. An attempt to combine, 
on a limited scale, colour or variety of material with 
the modern achromatic system adopted by the styles 
which were the outcome of the Renaissance must in- 
evitably fail. 

M. Tony Noél, who obtained the Prix de Rome 
in 1868, and a second medal at the Universal Ex- 
hibition of 1878, stands out in somewhat striking 
contrast to most of his French companions in 
art. His “Orphée,” a life-size statue, in cire dure, 
of the semi-divine tamer of beasts, shows that love 
for the art of the Florentines of the fifteenth century 
which Mercié displayed in his “ David,” and which 
has so coloured the most recent productions of the 
English school, at the head of which is Mr. Gilbert. 
There is, however, in this beautiful effeminate figure 
with amorous eyes and flowing locks, besides a re- 
miniscence of the slight proportions affected in the 
representation of youth by Donatello and Verrocchio, 
a strong proof of the influence exercised by that 
idol of the esoteric few, the painter Gustave Moreau. 
This Orpheus has much of the strange bisexual 
beauty of him whose severed head, still divine in 
harmony of feature, is sadly contemplated by the 
Thracian maiden in the last-named artist’s famous 
picture at the Luxembourg. M. Tony Noél’s other 
contributions to the exhibition were the marble group 
“ Pro Patria Morituri” (p. 415), and the statue “ Medi- 
tation,” both in the special show organised by the City 
of Paris, and therefore somewhat difficult of access. 

With M. Jean Turean—for a wonder not a Prix 
de Rome—we return to the more ordinary paths 
of modern French sculpture. His marble group, 
“ L’Aveugle et le Paralytique,” which obtained for 
him the highest honours of the Salon of 1888, re- 
appeared, happily translated from plaster into marble, 
at the exhibition, of which it was one of the greatest 
adornments. The blind man, an entirely undraped 
figure of magnificent proportions and still youthful 
maturity, gropes his way onward, bearing on his 
athletic shoulders the paralytic, an aged man of 
noble mien, who with one feeble hand laid on the 
strong arm of his blind bearer guides his movements. 
The conception is in its broad simplicity a truly 
sculptural one, and it is informed with a large and 
simple human pathos not common in the dravura 
performances of even the most legitimate schools of 
to-day. The execution is, moreover, magnificent in its 
searching—a shade over-searching—rendering of the 
nude human form ; here treated according to the true 
classical tradition—that is, with the closest fidelity to 
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nature in the essential, but not in the defective or the 
merely accidental. 

An act of signal and unexpected justice was per- 
formed in according the Grand Priz to the little- 
known M. Henri Peinte, of Cambrai, who had as yet 
obtained no higher recognition than the second medal 
accorded to him at the Salon of 1887. His two 
bronze statues—which so appropriately crowned the 
head of the great staircase leading to the Centennial 
show—were among the most consummate pieces of 
modelling and general technical skill to be found at 
the Champ de Mars; and more than this, although 
they are avowedly in the first place decorations, and 
as such have not a little of the modern French in 
style, they are marked by a lithe subtle elegance 
and a peculiar fascination quite personal to their in- 
ventor—for of their kind they are inventions. Still 
more refined in execution is the admirably well- 
balanced “ Orphée endormant Cerbére,” in which is 
expressed, with exquisite grace and truth, the stealthy 
movement of Orpheus, creeping on with a rhythmical 
grace as he charms into sleep the savage guardian 
of Hell’s gates; the involuntary yielding of the 
monster being also most happily suggested. 

M. Antonin Carlés, a Premiére Médaille at the 
Salon in the year 1885, is an artist of a certain charm 
and individuality, but emphatically not a sculptor di 
primo cartello. His popularity has been chiefly won 
by his pretty but not specially true or forcible busts, 
of which the draperies are deftly arranged in the 
decorative style of the eighteenth century. However, 
it is clearly to his remarkable “ Abel ”’ that he owes 
the unexpected distinction now conferred upon him. 
The dead Abel, presented here as a youthful shep- 
herd, lies prone and motionless on the ground, 
wounded to death, his staff beside him; on the 
pedestal are represented, in very low reliefs of 
too sketchy execution, other scenes in the Biblical 
tragedy. It is the daring and remarkably felicitous 
pose of the figure which constitutes the real success 
of the work. 

As M. Chaplain was on the jury, and therefore 
perforce outside competition, his follower M. Roty 
remains facile princeps among modern medallists. 
To M. Chaplain belongs the honour of having, by 
his noble vigour of conception, and his consummate 
and truly sculptural method of execution, given a 
real impetus to this branch of art. He has been 
impelled by admiration for the great school of 
Pisanello to emulate, but not to imitate, the grandeur 
of his semi-realistic method. M. Chaplain, true in 
this essential point to his great antetypes, advisedly 
remains a modern, and looks at the humanity of to- 
day with his own eyes, and not with those of any 
other master, however great. His series of portraits 
of contemporary French painters—among them, M. 
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Elie Delaunay, M. Gérdme, M. Jean-Paul Laurens— 
is unsurpassable for realistic truth combined with 
dignity ; while an exquisite medallion, containing four 
portraits of children of tender age, shows him in 
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chased, after casting. Freedom and, in dealing 
with modern subjects, modernité of conception, and 
thoroughness of execution, are the great essentials 
in which the artists I have named point the way to 





‘*-PRO PATRIA MORITURI.”’ 


(By Tony Noét.) 


gentler mood, and taking a more pictorial standpoint. 
M. Roty is by comparison less broad, less noble, 
less truly @ sculptor than his leader and rival M. 
Chaplain ; but he is, if anything, more consummate 
in the exquisite finish of his execution. It may, 
indeed, be said that many of his remarkable portrait- 
medals, and still more his silver and bronze plaquettes, 
are a trifle over-wrought— too much ciselées, or 


our own medallists iz posse—Professor Legros, Mr. 
Poynter, and their followers, who in their praise- 
worthy and, up to a certain point, successful en- 
deavours have shown as yet, on the one hand, too 
great a dependence on the Italian models which they 
imitate, and, on the other, an insufficient grasp of the 
special peculiar technique necessary for the adequate 


_earrying out of their designs. 
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“LADY HARRIET CLIVE.” 


PAINTED BY Sir Toomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


LTHOUGH, between the years 1787 and 1831, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence contributed as many as 

three hundred and eleven portraits to the Royal 
Academy, no fewer than one hundred and sixty-two 
were executed and sent home to their owners without 
exhibition. Although most of these works have been 
engraved, it is extremely difficult to trace the pictures 
themselves, as in no existing biography of the artist is 
there any complete record of the whole of his labours. 
Nor did the lady herself in this case—the beautiful 
Lady Harriet Clive—so far make a noise in the world 
of fashion as to leave a prominent mark in the history 
_ of her times. We believe we are right in identifying 
her with the lady in whose favour the abeyance of the 
Barony of Windsor was terminated in 1855. She was 
the sister of Other Archer, sixth Earl of Plymouth, and 
of Maria, Marchioness of Downshire. Born in 1797, 


married the Hon. Robert Clive, son of the Earl of Powis, 
in 1819, by whom she became the mother of the present 
Lord Windsor, and died in 1869, Judging the por- 
trait to have been painted in her twenty-fifth year, 
we fix the date as 1822, the time when Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was at the height of his fame and ability. 

We are happy to be thus able to place before our 
readers a picture so little known, and yet so charming 
and refined in feeling and so exquisite in drawing. 
It was engraved by the late 8. Cousins, R.A., in 
1839 (his 191st plate), after having been lithographed 
by R. J. Lane, A.R.A., seven years previously. 
Besides calling attention to the gracefulness of the 
pose and the admirable draughtsmanship of face and 
hands alike, we would venture to draw the notice of 
the reader to the quite unusual delicacy and beauty of 
Professor Berthold’s wood-engraving. 
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By GEORGE MOORE. 


MINE evening, after a large 
dinner party, given in hon- 
our of the publication of 
“ L’(Euvre,” when most of 
the guests had gone, and 
the company consisted of /es 
intimes de la maison, a dis- 
cussion arose as to whether 
Claude Lantier was or was 
not a man of talent. Madame Charpentier, by dint 
of much provocative asseveration that he was un- 
distinguished by hardly any shred of the talent which 
made Manet a painter for painters, forced Emile Zola 
to take up the cudgels and defend his hero. Seeing 
that all were siding with Madame Charpentier, Zola 
plunged like a bull into the thick of the fray, and 
did not hesitate to affirm that he had gifted Claude 
Lantier with infinitely higher qualities than those 
which nature had bestowed upon Edouard Manet. 
This statement was received in mute anger by 
those present, all of whom had been personal 
friends and warm admirers of Manet’s genius, and 
cared little to hear any word of disparagement 
spoken of their dead friend. It must be observed 





that M. Zola intended no disparagement of M. 
Manet, but he was concerned to defend the theory 
of his book—namely, that no painter working in 
the modern movement had achieved a result pro- 


portionate to that which had been achieved by 
at least three or four writers working in the 
same movement, inspired by the same ideas, ani- 
mated by the same estheticism. And, in reply to 
one who was anxiously urging Degas’ claim to the 
highest consideration, he said, “I cannot accept a 
man who shuts himself up all his life to draw a 
ballet-girl as ranking co-equal in dignity and power 
with Flaubert, Daudet, and Goncourt.” 

Some four, or perhaps five, years after, one 
morning in May, a friend tried the door of 
Degas’ studio. It is always strictly fastened, and 
when shaken vigorously a voice calls from some 
loophole; if the visitor be an intimate friend, a 
string is pulled and he is allowed to stumble his way 
up the cork-screw staircase into the studio. There 
are there neither Turkey carpets nor Japanese screens, 


‘nor indeed any of those signs whereby we know the 


dwelling of the modern artist. Only at the further 
end, where the artist works, is there daylight. In 
perennial gloom and dust the vast canvases of his 
youth are piled up in formidable barricades. Great 
wheels belonging to lithographic presses — litho- 
graphy was for a time one of Degas’ avocations 
—suggest a printing-office. There is much decaying 
sculpture—dancing-girls modelled in red wax, some 
dressed in muslin skirts, strange dolls—dolls if you 
will, but dolls modelled by a man of genius. 

















LADY HARRIET CLIVE. 


(From the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Engraved by Professor Berthold.) 
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Degas was anxious for breakfast. He permitted 
his visitor to glance at the work in progress, and 
hurried him away to meal with him—but not in 
the café. Degas has lately relinquished his café, and 
breakfasts at home, in an apartment in the Rue 
Pigalle, overlooking a courtyard full of flowering 
chestnut-trees. Like white candles the blossoms 
stand amid the shadowy enchantment of the leaves. 
Chestnut-trees flowering in the May sunlight of a 
courtyard, how characteristically Parisian ! 

As they entered the apartment the eye of the 
visitor was caught by a faint drawing in red chalk, 
placed upon a sideboard; he went straight to it. 
Degas said, “ Ah! look at it, I bought it only a 
few days ago; it is a drawing of a female hand by 
Ingres ; look at those finger-nails, see how they are 
indicated. That’s my idea of genius, a man who 
finds a hand so lovely, so wonderful, so difficult to 
render, that he will shut himself up all his life, con- 
tent to do nothing else but indicate finger-nails.” 

The collocation of these remarks by Zola and 
Degas—two men of genius, working in the same 
age, floating in the same stream of tendency, 
although in diverging currents — cannot fgil to 
move those who are interested in the problem of 
artistic life. Perhaps never before did chance allow 
a mutual friend to snatch out of the oblivion of con- 
versation two such complete expressions of artistic 
sensibility ; the document is sufficient, and from it 
a novelist should be able to construct two living 
souls. Two types of mind are there in essence ; 
two poles of art are brought into the clearest 
apprehension, and the insolvable problem, whether 
it be better to strive for almost everything, or for 
almost nothing, stares the reader in the face; we 
see Zola attempting to grasp the universe, and 
Degas following the vein of gold, following it un- 
erringly, preserving it scrupulously from running 
into slate. The whole of Degas’ life is in the phrase 
spoken while showing his visitor the drawing in 
red chalk by Ingres. For no man’s practice ever 
accorded more nearly with his theory than Degas’. 
He has shut himself up all his life to draw again 
and again, in a hundred different combinations, only 
slightly varied, those few aspects of life which his 
nature led him to consider artistically, and for which 
his genius alone holds the artistic formule. 

Maupassant says in his preface to Flaubert’s 
letters to George Sand :—“ Nearly always an artist 
hides a secret ambition, foreign to art. Often it 
is glory that we follow, the radiating glory that 
places us, living, in apotheosis, frenzies minds, 
forces hands to applaud, and captures women’s 
hearts. . . . Others follow money, whether for itself, 
or the satisfaction that it gives—luxuries of life 
and the delicacies of the table. 
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“Gustave Flaubert loved letters in so absolute 
a fashion that, in his soul, filled with this love, 
no other ambition could find a place.” 

With the single substitution of the word 
“ painting” for “letters,” this might be written 
with perfect truth of Degas. To those who 
want to write about him he says, ‘“ Leave me 
alone; you didn’t come here to count how many 
shirts I have in my wardrobe?” ‘No, but your 
art, I want to write about it.” “ My art, what 
do you want to say about it? Do you think you 
can explain the merits of a picture to those who 
do not see them? Dites I can find the 
best and clearest words to explain my meaning, and 
I have spoken to the most intelligent people about 
art, and they have not understood—to B——, for 
instance; when as among people who understand 
words are not necessary, you say—humph, he, ha, 
and everything has been said. My opinion has 
always been the same. I think that literature has 
only done harm to art. You puff out the artist with 
vanity, you inculcate the taste for notoriety, and that 
is all; you do not advance public taste by one jot. 

Notwithstanding all your scribbling it never 
was in a worse state than it is at present . 
Dites? You do not even help us to sell our pictures. 
A man buys a picture not because he read an article 
in a newspaper, but because a friend, who he thinks 
knows something about pictures, told him it would 
be worth twice as much ten years hence as it is 
worth to-day Dites ? ” 

In these days, when people live with the view 
to reading their names in the paper, such austerity 
must appear to many like affectation; let such 
people undeceive themselves. Never was man more 
sincere; when Degas speaks thus he speaks the 
very essence of his being. But perhaps even 
more difficult than the acceptation of this fact 
will be found the association of such sentiments 
with a sweet genial nature, untouched with mis- 
anthropy or personal cynicism. Degas is only 
really cynical in his art, and although irony is 
an essential part of him, it finds expression in a 
kindly consciousness of the little weaknesses of 
human nature when directed against those he 
loves. For instance, when he is in company with 
anyone who knew Manet, his confrére and com- 
peer in realistic pictorial art, and the friend of 
his life, he loves to allude to those little childish- 
nesses of disposition which make Manet’s memory 
a well-beloved, even a sacred thing. 

“Do you remember,” Degas said, as he hurries 
his friend along the Rue Pigalle, “how he used 
to turn on me when I wouldn’t send my pictures 
to the Salon? He would say, ‘ You, Degas, you 
are above the level of the sea, but for my: part, 
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A REHEARSAL. 


(From the Picture by Degas. By Permission of Walter Sickert, Esq.) 


if I get into an omnibus and some one doesn’t 
say “‘M. Manet, how are you, where are you 
going?” I am disappointed, for I know then that 
I am not famous.’” Manet’s vanity, which a 
strange boyishness of disposition rendered attrac- 
tive and engaging, is clearly one of Degas’ happiest 
memories, but all the meanness of la vie de 
parade, so persistently sought by Mr. Whistler, is 
bitterly displeasing to him. Speaking to Mr. 
Whistler, he said, ‘‘My dear friend, you conduct 
yourself in life just as if you had no talent at 
all.” Again speaking of the same person, and at 
. the time when he was having numerous photo- 
graphs taken, Degas said, “ You cannot talk to 
him; he throws his cloak around him—and goes 
off to the photographer.” 

A dozen, a hundred other instances, all more 
or less illustrative of the trait so dominant and 
decisive in Degas, which leads him to despise all 
that vain clamour which many artists are apt to con- 
sider essential, and without which they are inclined 
to deem themselves unjustly treated or misunder- 
stood, might be cited. One more will, however, 
suffice. Speaking to a young man hungering for 


drawing-room successes, he says, and with that jog . 
of the elbow so familiar in him, ‘“‘ Jeane M—— dans 
mon temps on n/’arrivait pas, dites?” And what 
softens this austerity, and not only makes it bearable 
but most winsome and engaging, is the conviction 
which his manner instils of the very real truth, of 
the unimpeachableness of the wisdom which he ex- 
presses by the general conduct of his life and by 
phrases pregnant with meaning in conversation. Nor 
is it ever the black wisdom of the pessimist which 
says there is no worth in anything but death, but 
the deeper wisdom born of pessimism but tempered 
in the deepest needs of life, which says: ‘“Expend 
not your strength in vain struggling in the illusive 
world, which tempts you out of yourself; success 
and failure lie within and not without you; know 
yourself, and seek to bring yourself into harmony 
with the Will from which you cannot escape, but 
with which you may bring yourself into obedience, 
and so obtain peace.” 

In accordance with this philosophy, Degas thinks 
as little of Turkey carpets and Japanese screens as 
of newspaper applause, and is unconcerned to paint 
his walls lemon yellow ; he puts his zstheticism upon 
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his canvases, and leaves time to tint the fading 
whitewash with golden tints. They are naked’ of 
ornament, except a few chefs-d’euvre which he 
will not part with, a few portraits, a few. pictures 
painted in his youth, and “Semiramis Building 
the Walls of Babylon.” Manet used to say, “ Why 
don’t you exhibit it, cela fera de la variété dans 
votre euvre?” and a large picture of some Spartan 
youths wrestling which Géréme once ventured to 
criticise, when Degas answered, “ Je suppose que ce 
n'est pas assez ture pour vous, Géréme.” Not in his 
dress nor in his manner will you note anything 
glaringly distinctive, but for those who know him the 
suit of pepper-and-salt and the blue necktie tied 
round a loose collar are full of Aim. For those 
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who know him the round shoulders, the rolling gait, 
and the bright, hearty, essentially manly voice are 
brimmed with individuality ; but the casual visitor of 
the Café de la Rochefoucauld would have to be more 
than usually endowed with the critical sense to dis- 
cern that Degas was notan ordinary man. To pass 
through the world unobserved by those who cannot 
understand him—that is, by the crowd—and to 
create all the while an art so astonishingly new 
and so personal that it will defy imitator, com- 
petitor, or rival, seems to be his ambition, if so 
gross a term can be used without falsifying the 
conception of his character. For Degas seems with- 
out desire of present or future notoriety. If he 
could create his future as he has created his present, 





THE BALLET IN ‘‘ ROBERT LE DIABLE.”’ 


(From the Picture by Degas. By Permission of Constantine Ionides, Esq.) 
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his future would be found to be no more than 
a continuation of his present. As he has in life 
resolutely separated himself from all possibility 
of praise, except from those who understand him, 
he would probably, if he could, defend himself 
against all those noisy and posthumous honours 
which came to the share of J. F. Millet ; and there 
can be but little doubt that he desires not at all 
to be sold by picture-dealers for fabulous prices, 
but rather to have a quiet nook in a public gallery 
where the few would come to study. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that to-day his one wish is 
to escape the attention of the crowd. He often 
says his only desire is to have eyesight to work ten 
hours a day. But he neither condemns nor con- 
dones the tastes and the occupations of others; he 
is merely satisfied that, so far as he is concerned, 
all the world has for giving is untroubled leisure 
to pursue the art he has so laboriously invented. 
For this end he has for many years consistently 
refused to exhibit in the Salon; now he declines 
altogether to show his pictures publicly. 

In old times, after a long day spent in his 
studio, he would come to the Nouvelle Athénes 
late in the evening, about ten o’clock. There he 
was sure of meeting Manet, Pissaro, and Duranty, 
and with books and cigarettes the time passed in 
agreeable wstheticisms. Pissaro dreamy and vague ; 
Manet loud, declamatory, and eager for medals 
and decorations; Degas sharp, deep, more pro- 
found, scornfully sarcastic; Duranty clear-headed, 
dry, full of repressed disappointment. But about 
the time of Manet’s death the centre of art shifted 
from the Nouvelle Athenes to the Café de la 
Rochefoucauld. Degas followed it. He was seen 


there every evening, and every morning he break- | 


fasted there—every year looming up greater and 
more brilliant in the admiration of the young men. 
Latterly Degas has abandoned café life. He dines 
with Ludovie Halévy and a few friends whom he 
has known all his life; he goes to the opera or 
the circus to draw and find new motives for 
pictures. Speaking to a landscape-painter at the 
Cirque Fernando, he said, “ vous il faut la vie 
naturelle, & moi la vie factice.” 

Of his family history it is difficult to obtain any 
information. Degas is the last person of whom inquiry 
could be made. He would at once smell an article, 
and he nips such projects as a terrier nips rats. 
The unfortunate interlocutor would meet with this 
answer, “I didn’t know that you were a reporter in 
disguise; if I had I shouldn’t have received you.” 
It is rumoured, however, that he is a man of some 
private fortune, and a story is in circulation that he 
sacrificed the greater part of his income to save his 
brother, who had lost everything by imprudent specu- 
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lation in American securities. But what concerns 
us is his artistic not his family history. 

Degas was a pupil of Ingres, and any mention of 
this always pleases him, for he looks upon Ingres as 
the first star in the firmament of French art. And, 
indeed, Degas is the only one who ever reflected, even 
dimly, anything of the genius of the great master. 
The likeness to Ingres which some affect to see in 
Flandrin’s work is entirely superficial, but in the 
“Semiramis Building the Walls of Babylon” and in 
the “Spartan Youths” there is a strange fair like- 
ness to the master, mixed with another beauty, still 
latent, but ready for afflorescence, even as the beauty 
of the mother floats evanescent upon the face of 
the daughter hardly pubescent yet. But if Degas 
took from Ingres that method of drawing which 
may be defined as drawing by the character in con- 
tradistinction to that of drawing by the masses, 
he applied the method differently and developed it 
in a different direction. Degas bears the same re- 
lation to Ingres as Bret Harte does to Dickens. In 
Bret Harte and in Dickens the method is obviously 
the same when you go to its root, ‘but the subject- 
matter is so different that the method is in all out- 
ward characteristics transformed, and no complaint 
of want of originality of treatment is for a moment 
tenable. So it is with Degas; at the root his 
drawing is as classical as Ingres’, but by changing 
the subject-matter from antiquity to the boards of 
the opera-house, and taking curiosity for leading 
characteristic, he created an art cognate and co- 
equal with Goncourt’s, rising sometimes to the 
height of a page by Balzac. With marvellous per- 
ception he follows every curve and characteristic 
irregularity, writing the very soul of his model upon 
his canvas. He will paint portraits only of those 
whom he knows intimately, for it is part of his 
method only to paint his sitter in that environ- 
ment which is habitual to her or him. With stagey 
curtains, balustrades, and conventional poses, he will 
have nothing to do. He will watch the sitter until 
he learns all her or his tricks of. expression and 
movement, and then will reproduce all of them and 
with such exactitude and sympathetic insight that 
the very inner life of the man is laid bare. Mr. 
Whistler, whose short-sightedness allows him to 
see none of these beauties in nature, has declared 
that all such excellences are literary and not pic- 
torial, and the fact that he was born in Baltimore 
has led him to contradict all that the natural 
sciences have said on racial tendencies and hereditary 
faculties. But there are some who still believe that 
the “Ten o’clock” has not altogether overthrown 
science and history, and covered with ridicule all 
art that does not limit itself to a harmony in a 
couple of tints. And that Degas may render more 
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fervidly all the characteristics that race, heredity, and 
mode of life have endowed his sitter with, he makes 
numerous drawings and paints from them; but 
he never paints direct from life. And as he sought 
new subject-matter, he sought for new means by 
which he might reproduce his subject in an original 
and novel manner. At one time he renounced oil- 
painting entirely, and would only work in pastel or 
distemper. Then, again, it was water-colour paint- 
ing, and sometimes in the same picture he would 
abandon one medium for another. There are examples 
extant of pictures begun in water-colour, continued 
in gouache, and afterwards completed in oils, and if 
the picture be examined carefully it will be found that 
the finishing hand has been given with pen and ink. 
Degas has worked upon his lithographs, introducing a 
number of new figures into the picture by means of 
pastel. He has done beautiful sculpture, but not 
content with taking a ballet-girl for subject, has de- 
clined to model the skirt, and had one made by the 
nearest milliner. In all dangerous ways and perilous 
straits he has sought to shipwreck his genius ; but 
genius knows no shipwreck, and triumphs in spite 
of obstacles. Not even Wagner has tested more 
thoroughly than Degas the invincibility of genius. 

If led to speak on the marvellous personality 
of his art, Degas will say, “It is strange, for I 
assure you no art was ever less spontaneous than 
mine. What I do is the result of reflection and 
study of the great masters; of inspiration, spon- 
taneity, temperament—temperament is the word— 
I know nothing. When people talk about tempera- 
ment it always seems to me like the strong man 
in the fair, who straddles his legs and asks some 
one to step up on the palm of his hand.” Again, 
in reply to an assurance that he of all men now 
working, whether with pen or pencil, is surest of 
the future, he will say, “It is very difficult to be 
great as the old masters were great. In the great 
ages you were great or you did not exist at all, 
but in these days everything conspires to support 
the feeble.” 

No critic would dare to assert or even to suggest 
that Degas’ art was greater than Ingres’ ; not, how- 
ever, because such a belief might not find foothold in 
his soul, but because such suggestion would be un- 
seemly. In truth, the resemblance between the two 
men is very remote, and hardly to be understood by 
anyone but an artist. Ingres relied entirely on purity 
and orderliness of line ; the line is still pure in Degas, 
but it is petulant with curiosity. Ingres accepted 
classical composition ; Degas has violated every rule 
of composition. Ingres accepted the subject-matter 


that the genius of antiquity has consecrated ; Degas 
has introduced subject-matter heretofore deemed im- 
possible in art. Bret Harte changed the scene from 
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London to California, but others had or might have 
written of these miners without displaying any strik- 
ing originality in choice of subject. Baudelaire is 
the only one I can name who did what Degas has 
done—that is, to tread, nay more, to walk, firmly 
where none has walked before. It may be wise or 
unwise to do this, but artists will understand the 
almost superhuman genius it requires to take subject- 
matter that has never received artistic treatment 
before, and bring it at once within the sacred pale. 
To do this is usually the work of two or three 
generations. Baudelaire was the only poet who 
ever did this; Degas is the only painter. Of all 
impossible things in this world to treat artisti- 
cally the ballet-girl seemed the most impossible, 
but Degas accomplished that feat. He has done so 
many dancers and so often repeated himself that it is 
difficult to specify any particular one. But one pic- 
ture rises up in my mind—perhaps it is the finest of 
all. It represents two girls practising at the rail ; 
one is straining forward lifting her leg into tor- 
turous position—her back is turned, and oh! the 
miraculous drawing of that bent back! The other 
is seen in profile—the pose is probably less arduous, 
and she stands, not ungracefully, her left leg 
thrown behind her, resting upon the rail. The 
arrangement of the picture is most unacademical ; 
the figures are half-way up the canvas, and the 
great space of bare floor is balanced by the watering- 
pot. This picture is probably an early one. It 
was natural to begin with dancers at rest; those 
wild flights of dancers—the premiére danseuse spring- 
ing amid the coryphées down to the footlights, her 
thin arms raised, the vivid glare of the limelight 
revealing every characteristic contour of face and 
neck—must have been a later development. The 
philosophy. of this art is in Degas’ own words, 
“La danseuse n’est qu’un pretexte pour le dessin.” 
Dancers fly out of the picture, a single leg crosses 
the foreground. The premiére danseuse stands on 
tiptoe, supported by the coryphées, or she rests on 
one knee, the light upon her bosom, her arms leaned 
back, the curtain all the while falling. As he has 
done with the ballet, so he has done with the race- 
course. A racehorse walks past a white post which 
cuts his head in twain. 

The violation of all the principles of composition 
is the work of the first fool that chooses to make the 
caricature of art his career, but, like Wagner, Degas 
is possessed of such intuitive knowledge of the 
qualities inherent in the various elements that nature 
presents that he is enabled, after having disinte- 
grated, to re-integrate them, and with surety of ever 
finding a new and more elegant synthesis. After 
the dancers came the washerwoman. It is one thing 
to paint washerwomen amid decorative shadows, as 
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Teniers would have done, and another thing to draw 
washerwomen yawning over the ironing-table in 
sharp outline upon a dark background. But perhaps 
the most astonishing revolution of all was the intro- 
duction of the shop window into art. Think of a large 
plate-glass window, full of bonnets, a girl leaning 
forward to gather one! Think of the monstrous 
and wholly unbearable thing any other painter would 





“Les artistes sont tellement pressés! et que nous 
faisons bien notre affaire avec les choses qu’ils ont 
oublieés.” (“Artists are always in auch a hurry, 
and we find all that we want in what they have 
left behind.”) 

But perhaps the most astonishing of all Degas’ 
innovations are his studies of the nude. The nude 
has become well-nigh incapable of artistic treatment. 





STUDY OF HORSES. 
(From the Sketch by Degas.) 


have contrived from such a subject ; and then imagine 
a dim, strange picture, the subject of which is hardly 
at first clear ; a strangely contrived composition, full 
of the dim, sweet, sad poetry of female work. For 
are not those bonnets the signs and symbols of long 
hours of weariness and dejection? and the woman 
that gathers them, iron-handed fashion has moulded 
and set her seal upon. See the fat woman trying 
on the bonnet before the pier-glass, the shopwomen 
around her. How the lives of those poor women are 
epitomised and depicted in a gesture! Years of 
servility and obeisance to customers, all the life of 
the fashionable woman’s shop is there. Degas says, 


Even the more naive are beginning to sce that the 
well-known nymph exhibiting her beauty by the 
borders of a stream can be endured no longer. Let 
the artist strive as he will, he will not escape the 
conventional ; he is running an impossible race. 
Broad harmonies of colour are hardly to be thought 
of ; the gracious mystery of human emotion is out 
of all question—he must rely on whatever measure 
of elegant drawing he can include in his de- 
lineation of arms, neck, and thigh; and who in sheer 
beauty has a new word to say? Since Gainsborough 
and Ingres all have failed to infuse new life into 
the worn-out theme. But cynicism was the great 
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means of eloquence of the Middle Ages; and with 
cynicism Degas has again rendered the nude an 
artistic possibility. Three coarse women, middle- 
aged and deformed by toil, are perhaps the most 
wonderful. One sponges herself in a tin bath; 
another passes a rough nightdress over her lumpy 
shoulders, and the touching ugliness of this poor 
human creature goes straight to the heart. Then 
follows a long series conceived in the same spirit. 
A woman who has stepped out of a bath examines 
her arm. Degas says, “La béte humaine qui 
s’occupe d’elle-méme; une chatte qui se léche.” 
Yes, it is the portrayal of the animal life of the 
human being, the animal conscious of nothing but 
itself. ‘‘ Hitherto,” Degas says, as he shows his 
visitor three large peasant women plunging into 
a river, not to bathe, but to wash or cool them- 
selves (one drags a dog in after her), “ the nude has 
always been represented in poses which presuppose 
an audience, but these women of mine are honest, 
simple folk, unconcerned by any other interests than 
those involved in their physical condition. Here is 
another; she is washing her feet. It is as if you 
looked through a key-hole.” 

From the quotations scattered in the foregoing 
paragraphs the reader has prebably gathered that 
Degas is not deficient in verbal wit. Mr. Whistler 
has in this line some reputation, but in sarcasm he 
is to Degas what Theodore Hook was to Swift, and 
when Degas is present Mr. Whistler’s conversation 
is distinguished by “ brilliant flashes of silence.” 
Speaking of him one day, Degas said, “Oui, il est 
venu me voir.” “Well, what did he say to you?” 
“ Rien, il a fait quelques coups de méche, voila tout.” 
One day, in the Nouvelle Athénes, a young man 
spoke to him of how well Manet knew how to take 
criticism. “Oui, oui, Manet est trés Parisien, il 
comprend la plaisanterie.” (‘‘ Yes, Manet is a true 
Parisian, he knows how to take a joke.”) Speaking 
of Besnard’s plagiarisms, “ Oui, oui, il vole avec nos 
propres ailes.” Speaking of Bastien-Lepage’s pic- 
ture, “La recolte des pommes de terres,” “ C’est 
le Bouguereau du mouvement moderne ;” and of 
Roll’s picture of “ Work,” “ Il y acinquante figures, 
mais je ne vois pas la foule; on fait une foule avec 
cing et non pas avec cinquante.” (“There are fifty 
figures, but I see no crowd ; you can make a crowd 
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with five figures, not with fifty.”) Ata dinner at 
Bougival he said, looking at some large trees 
massed in shadow, “ How beautiful they would be 
if Corot had painted them!” And speaking of 
Besnard’s effort to attain lightness of treatment, he 
said, “C’est un homme qui veut danser avec des 
semelles de plomb.” (“ He is a man who tries to 
dance with leaden soles.”’) 

But notwithstanding avoidance of newspaper ad- 
vertisement, Degas now occupies the most enviable 
position an artist can attain. He is always the 
theme of conversation when artists meet, and if 
the highest honour is to obtain the admiration of 
your fellow-workers, that honour has been bestowed 
on Degas as it has been bestowed upon none other. 
His pictures are bought principally by artists, and 
when not by them by their immediate entourage. 
So it was Lefore with Courbet, Millet, and Corot; 
and so all artists and connoisseurs believe it 
will be with Degas. Within the last few years 
his prices have gone up fifty per cent.; ten years 
hence they will have gone up a hundred per 
cent., and that is as certain as that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. That any work of his will be 
sold for twenty thousand pounds is not probable ; 
the downcast eye full of bashful sentiment so 
popular with the uneducated does not exist in 
Degas ; but it is certain that young artists of to- 
day value his work far higher than Millet’s. He 
is, in truth, their god, and his influenée is visible in 
a great deal of the work here and in France that 
strives to be most modern. But it must be admitted 
that the influence is a pernicious one. Some have 
calumniated Degas’ art flagrantly and abominably, 
dragging his genius through every gutter, over 
every dunghill of low commonplace; others have 
tried to assimilate it honourably and reverentially, 
but without much success. True genius has no 
inheritors. Tennyson’s parable of the gardener 
who once owned a unique flower, the like of which 
did not exist upon earth, until the wind carried the 
seeds far and wide, does not hold good in the 
instance of Degas. The winds, it is true, have 
carried the seeds into other gardens, but none have 
flourished except in native soil, and the best result 
the thieves have obtained is a scanty hybrid blossom, 
devoid alike of scent and hue. 
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EMBROIDERED BOOK-COVERS. 


By S. T. PRIDEAUX. 


HE subject of embroidered book-covers is but 

a very small part of the far larger and more 
generally interesting one of embroidery itself. I 
propose to consider it both from the point of view of 
embroidery and also that of binding, in the last 
instance attempting to show that within certain 


the Jews in needlework—a skill which they are sup- 
posed to have derived from the Egyptians, who excelled 
in embroidery, and introduced gold thread or wire into 
their work. All the gold stitches came from Phrygia, 
and that country was so celebrated among the an- 
cients for its embroidery that the Latins knew the 





1.—‘‘ THE WHOLE BOOKE OF. PSALMES,” ETC., 1619. 
Cn the British Musewm.) 


strict limits something may still be done with the 
needle to take the craft of binding out of its stereo- 
typed grooves. 

The history of the rise and fall of embroidery is 
as interesting as the rise and fall of other arts. 
During the Middle Ages it was as seriously pursued 
as any of the higher ones that at various times and 
in various places have been prosecuted throughout 
the ages. It had its archaic stages, its season of 
fruition in complete perfection, and finally its period 
of as complete debasement. 

No one has been able to trace its origin ;. one 
might indeed say with truth, that like certain other 
arts it has the distinction of having its beginning 
shrouded in antiquity. The Old Testament, and espe- 
cially Ezekiel, is full of passages showing the skill of 


work under no other name than Phrygian, and the 
Roman generals wore the “ toga picta ” at their feasts 
—so called from the purple fabric being covered with 
gorgeous embroideries. But the Chinese used em- 
broidery before the Phrygians, and beyond that it is 
not easy to trace. 

Babylonian bas-reliefs, Egyptian frescoes, Assy- 
rian stone fragments, Greek fictile vases, remains of 
Roman villas and tombs—all testify to the existence 
of embroidery as a fine art. 

The classic writers are full of allusion to it. In 
Greece it was highly honoured, for not only was its 
invention ascribed to Athené—in itself a significant 
fact—but the maidens who took part in the Panath- 
enaic procession embroidered the “ peplos” or veil, 
upon which the deeds of the goddess were wrought 
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in gold. The references throughout the Iliad and 
Odyssey are very numerous, and we gather that in 
those days, as in the later medieval ages, it was the 
occupation of distinguished ladies when their lords 
were at the 
wars. Even the 
fair Helen her- 
self is described 
in the Iliad as 
sitting apart en- 
gaged on a work 
which portrayed 
the wars of 
Troy. 

“Now Iris 
went with a 
message to 
white -armed 
Helen, and in 
the hall she 
found her weav- 
ing a great 
purple web of 
double woof, and 
embroidering 
thereon many 
battles of horse- 
taming Trojans 
and mail - clad 
Achaians, that 
they had en- 
dured for her sake at the hands of Ares.” And 
again in the Odyssey: “Helen stood by 
the coffers, wherein were her. robes of 
curious needlework, which she herself had 
wrought.” 

From the earliest times embroidery 
was devoted to objects of ecclesiastical 
use. With the advent of the Church 
came ample opportunity for the highest 
skill in the decoration of priestly robes, 
altar cloths and hangings, and from that 
date the art became historical. What- 
ever may be thought of the value of the 
Church to humanity in later times, it 
was for many centuries the schoolmaster 
and protector of the arts as well as of 
learning. To. her we owe that embroi- 
dery was kept alive during the dark ages, 
for it was the work of the convents and 
the convent schools. To the revolution 
that overthrew her with the Reformation 
may be ascribed the debasement of the art which, 
when it ceased to be demanded for church decora- 
tion, became the plaything of princes, exchanging 
its sacred symbolism for the sentimental symbolism 
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of corrupt courts, as it had once before exchanged 
the classic symbolism of antiquity for that of the 
Church itself. 

If the Old Testament and Greek and Latin writers 
impress upon us the importance with which embroi- 
dery was regarded before the Christian era, still 
more numerous are the mentions of it after that 
period. The chronicles, the inventories of churches, 
the wardrobe accounts of kings and queens, the lite- 
rature of poetry from Chaucer down to Taylor, the 
‘ water-poet” in the sixteenth century, all abound 
with descriptions that show the extent to which it 
was cultivated. Anastasius has left a list of the 
embroidered gifts given by popes and emperors to 
the churches from the fourth to the ninth centuries, 
recording their subjects also. Church inventories— 
minute in detail as to vestments—show that they 
constituted the chief offerings of high-born dames. 
Wealthy penitents gave dedicatory needlework as 
draperies for the images of saints, and from the dif- 
ferent chronicled accounts it is clear that before the 
end of the seventh century ladies were skilled in 
the art. 

Before that date there is but one authenticated 
name—that of the Empress Helena, mother of 
Constantine, who died in the fourth century, and 
is said to have embroidered an image of the Virgin. 
The “opus Anglicanum,” of which we hear so much 
whenever embroidery is written of, was certainly 
produced under the Anglo-Saxons, and William of 
Poitou, chaplain to the Conqueror, relates that the 
Normans were as much struck on the latter’s return 





3.—COVER, EMBROIDERED WITH PORTRAITS OF CHARLES I. 
(Cin the British Museum.) 


into Normandy with the splendid embroidered gar- 
ments of the Saxon nobles as with the beauty of the 
Saxon youth. 

Although as far as book-covers are concerned we 
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have nothing to dowith the “opus Anglicanum,” it was 
so curious and complicated a development of the art 
of needlework that a few words may be given to it. 
The term, though often employed for old English 
embroidery of any kind, is iu its true application 
limited to a class of ecclesiastical work only in which 
the faces and inside parts of the figures are worked 
in chain stitch in circular lines, the relief being 
given by means of hollows sunk with hot irons. 
Besides this attempt to reproduce the effect of 
bas-relief in the embroidered figures, some give as 
characteristics of the style the admixture of jeweller’s 
work in the borders, or imitation of it in gold thread ; 
others the peculiarity of the “laid” stitches in gold 
which so permeated the linen grounding as to give 
the look of a material woven with gold thread. It 
first began to be celebrated in the twelfth century, 
“and that its value was excessive may be gathered 
from the Librate Roll of Henry III., which states 
that in 1241 the King gave a mitre so worked 
to Peter de Agna Blanca costing £82, or £230 
according to present value. The best specimens of 
this work are to be found on the Continent, sent. no 
doubt as gifts to popes or bishops before the Refor- 
mation, or sold at that time of church plunder. But 
the Syon cope, now in the South Kensington Museum, 
is among the finest, and the account of it in Dr. Rock’s 
“ Catalogue of the Embroideries in the South Ken- 
sington Museum ” is most instructive to students of 
embroideries. 

That English work had a continental reputation 
is shown by an anecdote related by Matthew of 
Paris :—“ About this time” (1246), he says, “the 
Lord Pope (Innocent IV.) having observed that the 
eeclesiastical ornaments of some Englishmen, such 
as choristers’ copes and mitres, were embroidered 
in gold thread after a very desirable fashion, asked 
where these works were made, and received in 
answer, in England. ‘Then,’ said the Pope, ‘ Eng- 
land is surely a garden of delights for us. It is 
truly a never-failing spring, and there, where many 
things abound, much may be extorted.’ Accordingly 
the same Lord Pope sent sacred and sealed briefs to 
nearly all the abbots of the Cistercian Order estab- 
lished in England, requesting them to have forthwith 
forwarded to him those embroideries in gold, which 
he preferred to all others, and with which he wished 
to adorn his chasuble and choral cope as if these 
objects cost them nothing.” 

In the first ages of the Christian era embroidery 
is spoken of in contemporary literature as “ opus 
plumarium,” or feather work, of the meaning of 
which we shall say more later on. But in medixval 


times it was better known as “ aurifrascum ” or “auri- 
frigium,” 7.¢e., the opus Phrygium, hence the name 
of orfrais or orfreys, first found in Domesday Book, 
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and often met with afterwards in Chaucer and the 
“ Roman de la Rose.” These words mean generally 
borders, guardings, facings, or any parts of a material 
in which gold thread was used. The term em- 
broidery is comparatively modern, and its derivation 
doubtful, though ascribed generally to the Celtic 
“broud,” a prick, and “brouda,” to prick, while Barbaric 
Latin has “ brustus,” “ brusdus,” and “aurobrustus.” 

Up to about the thirteenth century needlework was 
entirely in the hands of cloistered women, being con- 
sidered a very serious art, a branch indeed of painting ; 
but from the Librate Roll of Henry ITI., which gives 
a list of embroiderers’ names, we gather that at that 
time men pursued it as well as women, and in the 
fourteenth century one Stephen Vyne was so highly 
commended that Richard II. and his queen appointed 
him their chief embroiderer, and Henry IV. granted 
him at their decease a yearly pension in reward of 
his skilful services. Thus from the extensive in- 
ventories of cathedral vestments—Lincoln alone, for 
example, having six hundred—and the Librate 
Rolls, which show the enormous sums paid for them— 
hundreds of pounds in our money not being thought 
too much for a single vesture—we can gain some idea 
of the service of embroidery to the Church as the 
handmaiden of ecclesiastical art. Is it surprising 
that so few of these costly decorations remain, and 
that their intrinsic value rather than their antiquity 
is the cause of their disappearance ? 

Needlework, however, was dedicated to other 
services besides that of the Church. Great ladies, 
at a time when there was little else they could do, 
spun and wrought in their castles throughout the 
days of chivalry. Mantles of state, heraldic surcoats, 
scarves and banners occupied their needles, as well 
as priestly vestments and the adornment of altars. 
Some of the City companies have still the gorgeous 
palls which were lent to cover the coffins of their 
liverymen; the Fishmongers’ is especially notable, 
and the Saddlers’ and Ironmongers’ are also very fine. 
Such fondness for costly raiment had crept in that 
the statute of Edward IIT. against excess of apparel 
enjoined that none whose income was below four 
hundred marks a year should wear cloth of gold or 
drapery enamelled or embroidered. These elaborate 
raiments were faithfully depicted on the monuments 
v£ the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, so that besides the written statement we 
have this more trustworthy authority. A well-known 
example of the accurate representation in stone of 
the finest work of the needle is the surcoat of the 
Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral, and when in 
1797 archxologists opened King John’s tomb in 
Worcester Cathedral, they found him in the same 
dress and attitude as that portrayed on the recum- 
bent statue. The statute above named gave rise to 
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curious methods of embroidery, which would produce 
the same gay results by means of less costly materials. 
So that in the second year of Henry VI., 1422, 
another statute was passed whereby all such dis- 
honest work was to be forfeited to the King. It set 
furth that “ Divers persons belonging to the craft of 
Brouderie make divers works of Brouderie of insufli- 
cient stuffe and un- 
duly wroughte with 
gold and silver of 
Cyprus, and gold of 
Lucca and Spanish 
laton (tin), and that 
they sell them at the 
fairs of Stereberg, 
Oxford, and Salis- 
bury to the great 
deceit of our Sove- 
reign Lord and all 
his people.” With 
this statute began the 
state protection of the 
trade, and licensed 
embroiderers were 
further ensured 
against competition 
in 1453 by another, 
forbidding the import- 
ation of foreign em- 
broideries for five 
years, which was re- 
enacted under Edward 
IV., Richard III., and 
Henry VII., and only 
partially repealed in 
the third and fifth of 
George III. 

To what extent 
embroidery constitut- 
ed the occupation of 
the ladies of England 
may be still seen in 
the baronial halls that remain. Hatfield, Knowle, 
Penshurst, and many others have various hangings 
wrought by their hands, for embroidery was in re- 
quest as wall decoration before wainscoting came in. 
In Haynes’ state papers we read that Mary Queen 
of Scots, when at Tilbury Castle in 1568, said to a 
correspondent of Sir William Cecil “ that all day she 
wrought with her nydell, and that diversity of the 
colours made the work seem less tedious, and she 
continued so long at it till very payne made her to 
give over.” With gifts of this sort did she seek to 
propitiate Elizabeth, herself an expert in the craft, 
specimens of whose work are shown at Penshurst in 
Kent, and who it is supposed wrought more than 
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one of the book-covers extant. Hardwick Hall, 
Derbyshire, is full of the work of Bess, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, whose many talents are thus quaintly 
described: “ Yet with all the care exercised in 
exalting her family to an extraordinary pitch of 
greatness, with a laudable ambition to decorate her 
native country with the most magnificent residences 
England can boast of, 
with an affectionate 
discharge of maternal 
duties to fourteen 
children, and a due 
performance of the 
conjugal _— obedience 
claimed successively 
by four husbands, she, 
like all the gentle- 
women of that gene- 
ration, found leisure 
to embroider her arm- 
chairs and work her 
own counterpanes.” 
In its highest per- 
fection embroidery 
was exclusively an 
English art, almost 
to the reign of the 
Stuarts, when it sank 
into a debased style. 
Its fall came with the 
Civil War and Puri- 
tanism : the devasta- 
tion of churches swept 
away the fine work 
that enriched them ; 
the abolition of mon- 
asteries that had fos- 
tered the arts of paint- 
ing, illumination, and 
needlework completed 
the destruction. What 
was left from the 
spoilers and escaped the melting-pots of the Jews, 
is mostly possessed by the old Roman Catholic 
families, and may still be seen in their houses 
and chapels. Abroad the Reformation was less 
sweeping, consequently Germany possesses far more 
ecclesiastical art remains, and has thus been able 
to do a great deal for the training of schools of 
needlework. The reigns of the Stuarts show how 
low it descended under their patronage. Charles I. 
sent from his prison locks of hair to the nobility that 
favoured him, that the ladies of the household might 
use it in working his portrait. In this reign, and 
that of James I., it was the fashion to do portraits 
in needlework, stitched flat or raised: they are mostly 
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exceedingly bad, but the library of the British Mu- 
seum possesses a small book of Psalms “ collected into 
English meeter” by Sternhold and Hopkins, bearing 
the date 1643, and with the portrait of Charles I. 
in silks, embroidered on white satin, which is a good 
specimen of its kind. With James I. we reach the 
work known as embroidery on the stamp—the lowest 
point in the history of the art. The figures of 
people, flowers, or animals were stuffed with cotton or 
wool, and raised in high 
relief ; the faces were 
sometimes painted, and 
the hair and wigs done 
in complicated knotting. 
This style had its origin 
in Germany,and though 
thoroughly inartistie in 
principle, some foreign 
examples are attractive, 
but the English ones 
are without a redeem- 
ing quality. I have 
come across one or two 
book-covers more or less 
of this work, but luckily 
most that we have are 
of a better style. 

It is possible that 
besides the downfall of 
the Church, protection 
may largely have con- 
tributed to the loss of 
the art in preventing 
access to foreign models. 
We have seen with what 
severity the early sta- 
tutes hindered the ex- 
pansion of the craft. Later on the East India Com- 
pany, who had the monopoly of the Anglo-Indian 
trade under Cromwell in 1634, could well have en- 
couraged it by importing the best Eastern designs, 
had not embroidery alone of Indian manufactures 
been contraband by these ancient statutes. At a 
time when our work was most debased, that of 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal was at its best, and 
when in 1707 the Portuguese were sending their silks 
and satins to be worked at Goa, a fresh statute was 
obtained, forbidding the importation from India of 
any wrought material. 

Most of the embroidered bindings in the British 
Museum are of the seventeenth century. There are 
a few of the preceding century like the Petrarch, 
with the arms of Queen Catherine Parr worked on 
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them, and the celebrated one presented by Archbishop 
Parker to Queen Elizabeth, and entitled “ De Anti- 
quitate Ecclesia Britannice,” but these having been 


‘represented elsewhere are not reproduced here. 


The illustrations here given are selected chiefly 
as being representative of the different styles of 
embroidery employed on book-covers. They all 
belong to the first fifty years of the seventeenth 
century, and all, like the majority of needleworked 
bindings in England, 
contain works of devo- 
tion. In France it was 
otherwise, but in this 
country it is the excep- 
tion to find secular 
books in embroidered 
covers. 

No. 1 is the best 
preserved of all those 
in the museum library. 
The two figures on the 
sides, set in a frame- 
work of silver wire, are 
still gorgeous with the 
colours of the silks used 
two centuries and a half 
ago, while the  sur- 
rounding scroll work of 
“ purl ”’—a material to 
be described in a later 
article — has lost but 
little of its brilliancy. 

No. 2 is like the first, 
embroidered on white 
satin, and it is supposed 
by the nuns of Little 
Gidding ; the tulip in 
the centre is in silk, the rest of the design being a 
combination of “purl” with couchings of silver 
cord. For simplicity and perfect adaptation of de- 
sign to the space and subject there is nothing better. 

No. 3, also embroidered on white satin, has a 
portrait of Charles I. 

No. 4 is worked on plum-coloured velvet with 
couchings of cord and purl. It is a very fine design, 
and not unworthy the folio edition of Bacon’s works 
that it adorns. 

No. 5 is one of the double books not infrequently 
seen in those days. On each side an iris is worked 
set in a Renaissance frame of purl, a good deal 
raised over thread or cord so that the relief is high ; 
the leaves of the books are gauffered with a simple 
dotted pattern. 








